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THE    UNITED    STATES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  United  States  of  America  constitute  an  essential  portion 
of  a  great  political  system,  embracing  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth.     At  a  period  when  the  force  of  moral  opinion  is 
rapidly  increasing,  they  have  the  precedence  in  the  practice  and 
the  defence  of  the  equal  rights  of  man.     The  sovereignty  of  the 
people  is  here  a  conceded  axiom,  and  the  laws,  established  upon 
that  basis,  are  cherished  with  fiiithful  patriotism.    While  the 
nations  of  Europe  aspire  after  change,  our  constitution  engages 
the  fond  admiration  of  the  people,  by  which  it  has  been  estab- 
lished.    Prosperity  follows  the  execution  of  even  justice  ;  in- 
▼ention  is  quickened  by  the  freedom  of  competition  ;  and  labour 
rewarded  with  sure  and  unexampled  returns.     Domestic  peace 
is  maintained  without  the  aid  of  a  military  establishment ; 
public  sentiment  permits  the  existence  of  but  few  standing 
troops,  and  those  only  along  the  seaboard  and  on  the  frontiers. 
A  gall&nt  navy  protects  our  commerce,  which  spreads  its  banners 
on  every  sea,  and  extends  its  enterprise  to  every  clime.     Our 
diplomatic  relations  connect.us  on  terms  of  equality  and  honest 
friendship  with  the  chief  powers  of  the  world ;  while  we  avoid 
eotangling  participation*  in.  their  intrigues,  their  passions^  and 
their  wars.     Our  national  resources  are  developed  by  an  earnest 
culture  of  the  arts  of  peace.     Every  man  may  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  industry ;  every  mind  is  free  to  publish  its  convictions. 
Oar  government,  by  its  organization,  is  necessarily  identified 
with  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  relies  exclusively  on  their 
attachment  for  its  durability  and  support.     Even  the  enemies  of 
the  state,  if  there  are  any  among  us,  have  liberty  to  express 
their  opinions  undisturbed;   and  are  safely  tolerated,  where 
reason  is  left  free  to  combat  their  errors.     Nor  is  the  consti- 
tution a  dead  letter,  unalterably  fixed  ;  it  has  the  capacity  for 
improvement ;  adopting  whatever  changes  time  and  the  p\x\A\Q 
win  may  require,  and  safe  from  decay,   so  long  as  tWt  l^VML 
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retains  its  energy.  New  states  are  forming  in  the  wilderness 
canals,  intersecting  our  plains  and  crossing  our  highlands,  ope 
numerous  channels  to  internal  commerce  ;  manufactures  prosp€ 
along  our  water-courses ;  the  use  of  steam  on  our  rivers  an 
railroads  annihilates  distance  by  the  acceleration  of  speed.  Ou 
wealth  and  population,  already  giving  us  a  place  in  the  firs 
rank  of  nations,  are  so  rapidly  cumulative,  that  the  former  i 
increased  fourfold,  and  the  latter  is  doubled  in  every  period  c 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years.  There  is  no  national  debt 
the  community  is  opulent ;  the  government  economical ;  and  th 
public  treasury  full.  Beligion,  neither  persecuted  nor  paid  b 
the  state,  is  sustained  by  the  regard  for  public  morals  and  th 
convictions  of  an  enlightened  &ith.  Intelligence  is  diffuse 
with  unparalleled  universality  ;  a  free  press  teems  with  th 
choicest  productions  of  all  nations  and  ages.  There  are  mor 
daily  journals  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  world  beside 
A  public  document  of  general  interest  is,  within  a  month,  n 
produced  in  at  least  a  million  of  copies,  and  is  brought  withi 
the  reach  of  every  freeman  in  the  country.  An  immense  cor 
course  of  emigrants  of  the  most  various  lineage  is  perpetuall 
crowding  to  our  shores ;  and  the  principles  of  liberty,  unitin 
all  interests  by  the  operation  of  equal  laws,  blend  the  discordar 
elements  into  harmonious  union.  Other  governments  are  coi 
vulsed  by  the  innovations  and  reforms  of  neighbouring  states 
our  constitution,  fixed  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  froi 
whose  choice  it  has  sprung,  neutralizes  the  influence  of  foreig 
principles,  and  fearlessly  opens  an  asylum  to  the  virtuous,  th 
unfortunate,  and  the  oppressed  of  every  nation. 

And  yet  it  is  but  little  more  than  two  centuries  since  th 
oldest  of  our  states  received  its  first  permanent  colony.  Befoi 
that  time  the  whole  territory  was  an  unproductive  wasti 
Throughout  its  wide  extent  the  arts  had  not  erected  a  mom 
ment.  Its  only  inhabitants  were  a  few  scattered  tribes  of  feebl 
barbarians,  destitute  of  commerce  and  of  political  connectioi 
The  axe  and  the  ploughshare  were  unknown.  The  soil,  whic 
had  been  gathering  fertility  from  the  repose  of  centuries,  ws 
lavishing  its  strength  in  magnificent  but  useless  vegetation.  I 
the  view  of  civilization  the  immense  domain  was  a  solitude. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  explain  how  the  chang 
in  the  condition  of  our  land  has  been  accomplished ;  and,  as  th 
fortunes  of  a  nation  are  not  under  the  control  of  blind  destiny 
to  follow  the  steps  by  which  a  favouring  Providence,  calling  oi 
institutions  into  oeing,  has  conducted  the  country  to  its  preset 
happiness  and  glory. 


COLONIAL    HISTORY. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

BABLT  YOTAaSS. — FRENCH  SETTLEMENTS. 

Ths  enterprise    of   Columbus,  the  most  memorable 
mantime  enterprise  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
'  formed  between  Europe  and  America  the  commu- 
lucation  which  will  never  cease.     The  national  pride  of  an 
Icelandic  historian  has  indeed  claimed  for  his  ancestors 
the  ffloij  of  haying  discovered  the  western  hemisphere. 
iMo  It  IS  said  that  tiiey  passed  from  their  own  island  to 
or  Greenland,  and  were  driven  by  adverse  winds  from 
^^'  Greenland  to  the  shores  of  Labrador ;  that  the  voy- 
age was  often  repeated ;  that  the  coasts  of  America  were 
extensively  explored,    and  colonies   established  on  the 
shores  of  Kova  Scotia  or  Newfoundland.    It  is  even  sug- 
gested that  these  earljr  adventurers  anchored  near  the 
wxmr  of  Boston,  or  in  the  bays  of  New  Jersey ;  and 
Banish  antiquaries  believe  that  Northmen  entered  the 
waters  of  Ehode  Island,  inscribed  their  adventures  on  the 
Toeka  of  Taunton  Siver,  gave  the  name  of  Yinland  to  the 
sonth-east  coasts  of  New  England,  and  explored  the  inlets 
of  our  country  as  far  as  Carolina.    But  the  story  of  the 
colonization  of  America  by  Northmen  rests  on  narratives 
mythological  in  form  and  obscure  in  meaning ;  ancient, 
yet  not  contemporary.    The  chief  document  is  an  inter- 
polation in  the  history  of  Sturleson,  whose  zealous  cuii- 
osiiy  could  hardly  have  neglected  the  discovery  of  a  con- 
tinent.(I)     The  geographical  details  are  too  vague  to 

(1)  Antiqaitates  Americans,  Hafiiise,  1837.  The  chief  work.  SchOning's 
cd.  of  Sturleson,  i.  304—325.    Thorfeeos,  Winlandia  Antiqua.    A.  de  Hum- 
boldt, Bxamen  CritiQae,  u.  1S4,  Ac.     Of  American  writers,  Yn[iea\xyD?% 
Vorthwen,  29—38/  Belkziap*8  Amer.  Biog.  i.  47—58;  Moiilton'8"Ne7fYc(K)t, 
M^i^203^^^^'^  Co/om&iis,  m.  292^300 ;  E.  Everett,  inN.  K.B«7\s<w, 
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sustain  a  conjecture  ;  the  accounts  of  the  mild  winter  and 
fertile  soil  are,  on  anjr  modem  hypothesis,  fictitious  or  ex- 
aggerated ;  the  description  of  the  natives  appKes  only  to 
me  Esquimaux,  inhabitants  of  hyperborean  regions  ;  the 
remark  which  should  define  the  length  of  the  shortest 
winters  day  has  received  interpretations  adapted  to  every 
latitude  from  New  York  to  Cape  Farewell ;  and  Yinland 
has  been  sought  in  all  directions,  from  Greenland  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Africa.  (1)  The  nation  of  intrepid  ma- 
riners, whose  voyages  extended  beyond  Iceland  ana  beyond 
Sicily,  could  easily  have  sailed  from  Greenland  to  Labra- 
dor; no  clear  historic  evidence  establishes  the  natural 
probability  that  they  accomplished  the  passage. 

Imagination  had  conceived  the  idea,  that  vast  inhabited 
regions  lay  unexplored  in  the  west ;  and  poets  had  declared 
that  empires  beyond  the  ocean  would  one  day  be  revealed 
to  tnedarinff  navigator.  (2)  But  Columbus  deserves  the 
undivided  glory  of  having  realised  that  belief.  During 
his  lifetime  he  met  with  no  adequate  recompense.  The 
self-love  of  the  Spanish  monarch  was  offended  at  receiving 
from  a  foreigner  in  his  employ  benefits  too  vast  for  re- 
quital; and  the  contemporaries  of  the  great  navigator 
persecuted  the  merit  which  they  could  not  adequately 
reward.  Nor  had  posterity  been  mindful  to  gather  into  a 
finished  picture  the  memorials  of  his  career,  till  the  genius 
of  Irving,  with  candour,  liberality,  and  original  research, 
made  a  record  of  his  eventM  life,  and  in  mild  but  en- 
during colours  sketched  his  sombre  inflexibility  of  purpose, 
his  deep  religious  enthusiasm,  and  the  disinterested  mag- 
nanimity of  his  character. 

Columbus  was  a  native  of  G^noa.  The  commerce  of 
the  middle  ages,  conducted  chiefly  upon  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  had  enriched  the  Italian  republics,  and  had  been 
chiefly  engrossed  by  their  citizens.  The  path  for  enter- 
prise now  lay  across  the  ocean.  The  states  which  bordered 
upon  the  Atlantic,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  England,  became 
competitors  for  the  possession  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
control  of  the  traffic  which  its  discovery  was  to  call  into 
being ;  but  the  nati&  which,  by  long  and  successful  ex- 
perience, had  become  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  skill  in 
navigation,  continued  for  a  season  to  famish  the  most  able 
maritime  commanders.    Italians  had  the  gloiy  of  making 

Cl)  Antiq.  Americans,  289,  391,  296. 
r^J  rrescott'a Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ii.  11 7 .    PulcV,  c .  tt^v  .  st.  ^^Q— ^"ai. 
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the  diflcoyeries,  firom  wliich  Italy  deriyed  no  accessions  of 
wealth  or  power. 
In  the  new  career  of  western  adyentore,  the  American 

continent  was  fbrst  discoyered  under  the  auspices  of 
^^'  the  English,  and  the  coast  of  the  United  States  by  a 
natiye  (I)  of  England.  In  the  history  of  maritime  enter- 
prise in  the  New  World,  the  achieyements  of  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot  are,  in  boldness,  success,  and  results, 
second  only  to  those  of  Columbus.  Ilie  wars  of  the 
houses  of  X  ork  and  Lancaster  had  ceased ;  tranquillity 
and  thrifty  industry  had  been  restored  by  the  prudent 
seyeriiy  ot  Henry  VIA. ;  the  spirit  of  commercial  actiyity 

b^gan  to  be  successfully  Tostered ;  and  the  marts  of 
'^^'  England  were  thronged  with  Lombard  adyenturers. 
Hie  fisheries  of  the  north  nad  lonff  tempted  the  merchants 
of  Bnstol  to  an  intercourse  wi&  Iceland; (2)   and  the 
nsotical  skiU  necessary  to  buffet  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic, 
had  been  acquired  in  this  branch  of  northern  commerce. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  some  uncertain  traditions  respect- 
ing the  remote  discoyeries  which  Icelanders  had  made  in 
Greenland  towards  the  north-west,  "  where  the  lands  (3) 
did  nearest  meet,"  should  haye  excited  "  firm  and  pregnant 
conjectures."    The  magnificent  achieyement  of  Columbus, 
reyealin^  the  wonderful  truth,  of  which  the  germs  may 
haye  existed  in  the  imagination  of  eyery  thoughtful  ma- 
nner, won  the  admiration  which  was  due  to  an  enterprise 
that  seemed  more  diyine  than  human,  and  kindled  in  the 
breasts  of  the  emulous  a  yehement  desire  to  gain  as  sig- 
nal (4)  renown  in  the  same  career  of  daring ;  while  the 
politic  king  of  England  desired  to  share  in  the  large  re- 
turns whiSi  were  promised  by  maritime  adyenture.    It 
was,  therefore,  not  difficult  for  John  Cabot,  a  Yenfitiaii 
merchant  residing  at  Bristol,  to  engage  Henry  VJUL.  in 
plans  for  discoyery.    He  obtained  from  that  monarch  a 
patent,(5)  empowering  himself  and  his  three  sons,  or 
either  of  them,  their  neirs,  or  their  deputies,  to  sail  into 

(1)  mstory  of  the  Trayayles  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  by  R.  Eden 
md  R.  WiUes,  1677*  fol.  S07>  "  Sebastian  Cabot  tolde  me,  that  he  was 
borne  in  Brystow,"  &c. 

(S)  Selden,  Mare  Claasrmi,  b.  ii.  c.  33. 

(3)  Bacon's  Hist,  of  Henry  VII. 

(4)  ConTenation  respecting  Seb.  Cabot,  reported  in  Ramusio,  Discorso 

topra  Ii  Yia^  delle  Spetterie,  i.  fol.  402,  ed.  1664.    Hak.  iii.  38.    Hakluyt's 

rnarenoe  to  Ramnsio  is  wron^.    The  passage  from  Ramusio  is  alaoin 

Sden*s  Tnv^yles,  ed.  1577,  fol.  a67.—I>e  Thou,  Hist.  I.  xliv. 

rsjsee^pat^tin  HskJuyt,  iii.  25, 26;  Chalmera's  PoUt.  Anna&s,  7.«\ 
Hmzard*8  Hist.  Coll.  i.  g.  ^  • ' 
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the  eastern,  western,  or  northern  sea,  with  a  fleet  of  five 
ships,  at  their  own  proper  expense  and  charges,  to  search 
for  islands,  countries,  provinces,  or  regions,  hitherto  un- 
seen by  Christian  people  ;  to  affix  the  banners  of  England 
on  anv  city,  island,  or  continent,  that  they  might  find ; 
and,  as  vassals  of  the  Enghsh  crown,  to  possess  and  occupy 
the  territories  that  might  be  discovered.    It  was  further 
stipulated  in  this  "  most  ancient  American  state  paper  of 
England,"  (1)  that  the  patentees  should  be  strictly  bound 
in  meir  voyages  to  lana  at  the  port  of  Bristol,  and  to  pay 
to  the  king  one-fifth  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  navi- 
gation ;  while  the  exclusive  right  of  firequenting  all  the 
countries  that  might  be  found  was  reserved,  uncondition- 
ally and  without  limit  of  time,  to  the  family  of  the  Cabots 
and  their  assigns.    Under  this  patent,  contcuning  the  worst 
features  of  colonial  monopoly  and  commercial  restriction, 
John  Cabot  (2)  and  his  celebrated  son  Sebastian  embarked 
for  the  west.    Of  what  tempests  they  encountered,  what 
mutinies  they  calmed,  no  record  has  been  preserved.   The 
discovery  of  the  American  continent, (3)  probably  in  the 
latitude  of  56  degrees,  far,  therefore,  to  the  north 
"^"'  of  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  among  the  Polar  bears, 
the  rude  savages,  and  the  dismal  cliffs  of  Labrador,  was 
the  fruit  of  the  voyage. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  deprive  the  father  of  the  glory 
of  having  led  the  expedition.  The  surest  documentary 
evidence  confirms  his  claims.  He  and  his  son  Sebastian 
first  approached  the  continent,  which  no  European  had 
dared  to  visit,  or  had  known  to  exist.  The  navigators 
hastened  homewards  to  announce  their  success.  Thus  the 
discovery  of  our  continent  was  an  exploit  of  private  mer- 
cantile adventure ;  and  the  possession  of  the  new-found 
"  land  and  isles"  was  a  right  vested  by  an  exclusive  patent 
in  the  family  of  a  Bristol  merchant.  Yet  the  Cabots 
derived  little  benefit  from  the  expedition,  which  their 
genius  had  suggested,  and  of  whicn  they  alone  had  de- 
frayed the  expense.  Posterity  hardly  remembered,  that 
they  had  reached  the  American  continent  nearly  fourteen 

(1)  Chalmers,  7. 

(2)  Second  patent  to  John  Cabot,  of  Feb.  3,  1498,  first  printed  in  R. 
Biddle*s  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  75.  The  extract  from  the  map  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  is  equally  explicit.    Hakla3rt,  iii.  27. 

(3)  Extract  from  Cabot's  map,  in  Hakluyt,  i.  27.  Ramusio  sopra  li 
yia^^j,  &-C.  i.  fol.  402.    The  map  of  Ortelios,  in  his  Theatrum  Orbis  Terra- 

jvm,  gives  the  island  St.  John  in  latitude  .*>6  degrees.    TVie  "w6t\s.  qH  Ot^- 
I^us,  In  the  editions  of  1584  and  of  1592,  is  at  Cambridge. 
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MmihB  before  Columbus,  on   his   third  yoyage,    came 

1498,  in  sight  of  the  main  land ;   and  almost  two  year» 

'<»•  before  Amerigo  Vespucci  sailed  west  of  the  Canaries. 

But  England  acquired  through  their  energy  such  a  right 

to  Nonh.  America,  as  this  indisputable  priority  could 

confer.    Henry  VII.  and  his  successors  recognized  the 

claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  only  so  far  as  they  actually 

occupied  tne  territories  to  whicn  they  laid  pretension; 

and,  at  a  later  date,  the  English  parliament  and  the  English 

courts  derided  a  title,  founded,  not  upon  occupancy,  but 

upon  a  ^n*ant  from  the  Eoman  pontiff.(l) 

Confidence  and  zeal  awakened ;  and  Henry  grew 
"^*  circumspect  in  the  concession  of  rights,  which  now 
seemed  about  to  become  of  immense  yalue.  A  new 
patent  (2)  was  issued  to  John  Cabot,  less  ample  in  the 
pfriyiieges  which  it  conferred;  and  his  son  Sebastian,  a 
native  of  Bristol,  a  youthftd  adventurer  of  great  benevo- 
lence and  courtesy,  daring  in  conception  and  patient  in 
execution,  a  man  whose  adive  mind  for  more  than  half  a 
century  was  employed  in  guiding  the  commercial  enter- 
prise which  the  nations  of  the  west  were  developinff,  and 
whose  extraordinary  merits  have  been  recentiy  vmcucated 
with  ingenious  and  success^  diligence,  pursued  the  paths 
of  discovery  which  he,  with  his  father,  had  opened.  A 
voyage  was  a^ain  undertaken ;  purposes  of  traffic  were 
connected  with  it ;  and  the  frog^  ^^  ^a^  himself  a 
partner (3)  in  the  expenditure.  The  object  of  this  new 
expedition  was,  in  part,  to  explore  "what  manner  of 
lande8(4)  those  Indies  were  to  inhabit:*'  and  perhaps, 
also,  a  hope  was  entertained  of  reaching  the  rich  empure 
of  Cathay.  Embarking  in  May,  Sebastian  Cabot,  with  a 
company  of  three  hundred  men,  sailed  for  Labrador,  by 
way  of  Iceland,  and  reached  the  continent  in  the  latitude 
of  fifty-eight  degrees.  The  severity  of  the  cold,  the 
strangeness  of  the  unknown  land,  and  his  declared  pur- 

(1)  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  l620  and  1021,  i.  250,  351. 
(S)  Stow's  Chronicle,  1498,  in  Haklnyt,  iii.  30,  31.    Memoir  of  Cabot. 
75  and  80—86. 

(3)  Memoir  of  Seb.  Cabot,  85. 

(4)  Peter  Martyr,  of  Anghiera,  d.  iii.  1.  vi.  Also  in  Eden,  fol.  124,  125, 
and  in  Uakluyt,  v.  283,  and  Haklayt,  iii.  29,  30.  Gomara,  Historia  de  Ian 
Indias,  c.  xxxiz.  The  passs^  is  quoted  in  Eden  and  Willes,  fol.  228,  and 
less  perfectly  in  Hakluyt,  iii.  30.  Herrera,  d.  i.  1.  vi.  c.  xri.  is  confused. 
Compare  also  the  conversation  in  Ramuaio,  where  we  must  suppose  t!la»fc 
the  narrator  confoands  thin  with  the  preceding  voyagre.  Ramuslo,  i.  fo\. 
4SS,  arBden  Bad  WUIea,  fol.  267.    I  am  indebted  for  the  use  of  Ktatvxi!^^ 

mnd  afmanr  other  valuable  works,  to  B.  Everett,  of  Charlestown. 
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pose  of  exploring  the  country,  induced  him  to  turn  to  the 
south ;  and,  having  proceeded  along  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Maryland,  (1) 
or  perhaps  to  the  latitude  of  Albemarle  Sound,  (2)  want  of 
provisions  hastened  his  return  to  England. 

Curiosity  desires  to  trace  the  farther  career  of  the  great 
seaman,  who,  with  his  father,  gave  a  continent  to  England. 
The  maps  which  he  sketched  of  his  discoveries,  and  the 
accounts  which  he  wrote  of  his  adventures,  have  perished, 
and  the  history  of  the  next  years  of  his  life  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  Yet  it  does  not  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt, 
that,  perhaps  in  1517,(3)  after  he  had  been  in  the  em- 
"^^*  ploymentof  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  before  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Pilot-Major  from  Charles  Y.,  he  sailed 
once  more  from  England  to  discover  the  North-Western 
passage.  The  testmiony  respecting  this  expedition  is 
confiised  and  difficult  of  explanation ;  the  circumstances 
which  attended  it  are  variously  related,  and  are  assigned 
to  other  and  earlier  voyages.  A  connected  and  probable 
account  can  be  given  only  by  comparing  the  evidence,  and 
extracting  the  several  incidents  from  different  and  contra- 
dictory narratives.  Yet  the  main  fact  is  indisputable; 
Sebastian  Cabot  passed  through  the  straits  and  entered 
the  bay,  (4)  which,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  took 
their  name  from  Hudson.  He  himself  wrote  a  "  discourse 
of  navigation,"  in  which  the  entrance  of  the  strait  was 
laid  down  with  CTcat  precision  "  on  a  card,  drawn  by  his  ^ 
own  hand.*'(5)  He  boldly  prosecuted  his  design,  making 
his  way  through  regions,  mto  which  it  was,  long  aJfter- 
wards,  esteemed  an  aet  of  the  most  intrepid  maritLine 
adventure  to  penetrate,  till,  on  June  the  eleventh,  as  we  are 
informed  from  a  letter  written  by  the  navigator  himself, 
he  had  attained  the  altitude  oi  sixty-seven  and  a  half 

,1)  Gromara.    Treinta  i  ocho  Grados. 

(2)  Peter  Martyr.    Ut.  Herculei  fireti  latitudinis  fere  gradus  equarit,  &c. 

(3)  See  Eden,  in  Mem.  of  Cabot,  102,  and  Thome's  letter,  ib.  103.  Com- 
pare chaps  xiii.  xiv.  and  zy.  of  the  Memoir.  The  account  in  Haklayt,  iji. 
£91,  592,  To&j  give  the  date  of  the  vojB/ge  correctly;  but  then  there  must 
be  a  gnross  mistake  as  to  its  destination.  Peter  Martyr,  d.  iil.  c.  v.  merits 
regard.  Expectat  indies,  ut  navigia  sibi  parentur,  qi^bus  arcanum  hoc 
naturae  latens  Jam  tandem  detegatur.  Martis  mense  anni  futuri  hdxvi. 
pnto  ad  explonindum  discessurum.  Failing  to  sail  from  Spain,  Cabot  went 
to  England. 

(4)  Anderson  was  the  first  of  the  later  writers  to  mention  the  fact.  Hia- 
toijr  of  Commerce,  An.  1496. 

j(^  Ortelius,  Map  of  America  in  Theatrum  Otb\s  TercwMm.    'E.d&n  and 
W^lfes,  fol.  223.    Sir  H.  Gilbert,  in  Hakluyt,  iii.  49,  &0. 
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deffreeB,(l)  ever  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  passage  into  the 
Indian  ocean.  The  sea  was  still  open ;  but  the  cowardice 
oi  a  naval  officer,  and  the  mutiiiy  of  the  mariners,  com- 
pelled him  to  return,  though  his  own  confidence  in  the 
possibility  of  effecting  the  passage  remained  unimpaired. 

The  career  of  SebastiMi  Caoot  was  in  the  issue  ai 
honourable,  as  it  had  in  the  opening  been  glorious.    He 
conciliated  universal  regard  by  the  placid  nuldness  of  hit 
character.     Without  me  stem  enthusiasm  of  Columbus, 
he  waa  distinguished  by  serene  contentment.    For  nearly 
sixty  years,   during  a  period  when  marine  adventure 
engaged  the  most  mtense  public  curiosil^  he  was  reve- 
renced for  his  achievements  and  his  skUl.  He  had  attended 
the  congres8,(2)  which  assembled  at  Badajoz  to  divide  the 
islands  of  the  Moluccas  between  Portugal  and  Spain ; 
^^      he  subsequently  sailed  to  South  America,  under  the 
aaspiees  of  Charles  V .,  though  not  with  entire  succe88.(3) 
On  his  retom  to  his  native  land,  he  advanced  the  com- 
merce oi  England  by  opposing  a  mercantile  monopoly, 
and  was  pensioned  and  rewarded  for  his  merits  as  the 
Great  Seaman.(4)    It  was  he  who  framed  the  instruo* 
*"^*  tions  for  the  en>edition  which  discovered  the  passage 
to  Archangel.{5)     He  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age  ;  and  so 
loved  his  profession  to  the  last,  that  in  the  hour  of 
**'^'  death  his  wandering  thoughts  were  upon  the  ocean.  (6) 
The  discoverer  of  the  territory  of  our  countrv  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  of  his  age :   there  is  deep 
cause  for  regret,  that  time  has  spared  so  few  memorials  of 
his  career.    Himself  incapable  of  jealousy,  he  did  not 
eecape  detraction.  (7)    He  gave  England  a  continent,  and 
no  one  knows  his  burial-place. 

It  was  after  long  soHcitations,  that  Columbus  had  ob- 
tained the  opportunity  of  discovery.  Upon  the  certainty 
of  success,  a  throng  of  adventurers  eagerly  engaged  in 
Yorages,  to  explore  the  New  World,  or  to  plunder  its 
inhabitants.    Tke  king  of  Portugal,  grieved  at  having 

(1)  DiBoorso  del  Ramusio  sopra  il  terzo  volume,  &c. 
(3)  Eden*s  "nrava^^es,  fol.  449. 

(3)  Eden's  Trayayles,  fol.  226.  Herrera,  d.  iii.  1.  ix.  c.  iii.  Compare 
Henrera,  d.  iii.  1.  z.  c.  L  near  the  close  of  the  chapter.  The  Spaniard  praises 
\nX  sparingly  tlue  great  navigator  who  had  rendered  more  important  services 
to  Sng^and  fhan  to  Spain. 

(4)  Hazard,  i.  23.    Memoir  of  Cabot,  185. 

(5)  Hakloyt,  i.  261—255.    Purchases  Pilgrims,  i.  915. 

(6)  Memoir  of  Cabot,  2ig. 

(Z)  Peter  Martyr,  d.  iU.  1.  vL;  in  Eden,  fol.  125. 
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neglected  Columbus,  readily  favoured  an  expedition  for 

1500.  northern  discovery.    Grtispard  CortereaI(l)  was  ap- 

1501.  pointed  commander  of  the  enterprise.  He  reached 
the  ^ores  of  Korth  America,  ranged  the  coast  for  a 
distance  of  six  or  seven  hundred  miles,  and  careMly  ob- 
served the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  The  most  northern 

5oint(2)  which  he  attained  was  probably  about  the  fiftieth 
egree.  Of  the  country  along  which  he  sailed,  he  had 
occasion  to  admire  the  brilliant  freshness  of  the  verdure, 
and  the  density  of  the  stately  forests.  The  pines,  well 
adapted  for  masts  and  yards,  promised  to  become  an 
object  of  gainM  commerce.  But  men  were  already  with 
ihe  Portuguese  an  established  article  of  traffic ;  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  American  coast  seemed  well  fitted  for 
labour ;  and  Cortereal  freighted  his  ships  with  more  than 
fifty  Indians,  whom,  on  his  return,  he  sold  as  slaves.  It 
was  soon  resolved  to  renew  the  expedition ;  but  the  adven- 
turer never  returned.  His  death  was  ascribed  to  a 
combat  with  the  natives,  whom  he  desired  to  kidnap ;  the 
name  of  Labrador,  transferred  to  a  more  northern  coast, 
is,  probably,  a  memorial  of  his  crime ;  (3)  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  permanent  trace  of  Portuguese  adventure  within 
the  limits  of  North  America. 

The  French  entered  without  delay  into  the  competition  for 
the  commerce  and  the  soil  of  America.  Within  seven 
"  *'  years  of  the  discovery  of  the  continent,  the  fisheries 
of  Newfoundland  were  known  to  the  hardy  mariners  of 
Brittany  and  Normandy.(4)  The  island  of  Csme  Breton 
acquired  its  name  from  their  remembrance  of  home,  and 
m  France  it  was  usual  to  esteem  them  the  discoverers  of 
the  country.  (6)  A  map  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence 
^^  '  was  drawn  by  Denys,(6)  a  citizen  of  Honfleur ;  and 
the  fishermen  of  tne  north-west  of  France  derived  wealth 

(1)  Seefhe  leading  document  on  the  voyage  of  Cortereal,  in  a  letter 
from  Pietro  Pasqualigo,  Venetian  ambassador  in  Portugal,  written  to  his 
brother,  October  19,  1501,  in  Paesi  novamente  ritrovati  et  Novo  Mondo  da 
Alberico  Vesputio  Florentino  intitulato.  L.  vi.  c.  cxxv.  The  original  and 
the  French  translation  are  both  in  the  library  of  Harvard  College. 

(2)  Herrera,  d.  i.  1.  vi.  c.  xvi.  Gomara,  c.  xxxvii.  Also  in  Eden,  fol. 
S37.  Galvano,  in  Hakluyt,  iv.  419*  Purchas,  i.  915«  916.  Memoir  of 
Cabot,  b.  ii.  c.  iii.  and  iv. 

(3)  Memoir  of  Cabot,  242.    Navarette,  Viages  Menores,  iii.  43,  44. 

(4)  Charlevoix,  Hist.  Ocn.  de  la  Nouv.  Fr.  i.  3,  edition  of  1744,  4to. ; 
Champlain's  Voyages,  i.  9.  Navarette,  &c.  iii.  176— 180,  argues  againaC 
the  statement  in  the  text.    Compare  Memoir  of  Cabot,  31$. 

("sj  Verrazzani,  in  Hakluyt,  iii.  s03. 

^itV  Charlevoix,  i.  3.  and  4.    M<imoire  sur  Yes  lAmitea  4q  V  ^.c&dle,  104— a 
grxxi  historic  outline. 
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from  tlie  regions,  wliicli,  it  was  reluctantly  confessed,  had 
been  first  visited  by  the  Oabots. 

The  fisheries  had  for  some  years  been  successfiilly  pnr- 
1608.  sued ;  savages  from  the  north-eastern  coast  nad 
1618.  been  brouffht  to  France  ;(1)  plans  of  colonization  in 
North  America  had  been  suggested  by  De  Lery  and  Saint 
Just  ;(2)  when  at  length  Francis  I.,  a  monarch  who  had 
inyited  Da  Yinci  and  Cellini  to  transplant  the  fine  arts 
into  his  kingdom,  employed  John  Verrazzani,  another 

Florentme,  to  explore  the  new  re^ons,  which  had 
"*^*  alike  excited  curiosity  and  hope.  It  was  by  way  of 
the  isle  of  Madeira,  that  the  Italian,  parting  from  a  neet 

which  had  cruised  successfiiUy  along  the  shores  of 
"**•  Spain,  sailed  for  America,  (3)  with  a  single  caravel, 
resolute  to  make  discovery  of  new  countries.  The  Dolphin, 
though,  it  had  "  the  good  hap  of  a  fortunate  name,  was 
overtoken  by  as  terrible  a  tempest  as  mariners  ever  en- 
countered; and  fifty  days  elapsed  before  the  continent 
appeared  in  view.  At  length,  in  the  latitude  of  Wilming- 
ton, (4)  Yerrazzani  could  congratulate  himself  on  beholding 
land  which  had  never  been  seen  by  any  European.  But 
no  convenient  harbour  was  found,  though  the  search  ex- 
tended fifty  leagues  to  the  south.  Eetuming  towards  the 
north,  he  cast  anchor  on  the  coast;  all  the  shore  was 
shoal,  but  free  from  rocks,  and  covered  with  fine  sand ; 
the  country  was  fiat.  It  was  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
Mutual  was  the  wonder  of  the  inquisitive  foreigners,  and 
the  nuld  and  feeble  natives.  The  russet  colour  of  the 
TTidinaiw  seemed  like  the  complexion  of  the  Saracens ;  their 
dress  was  of  skins ;  their  ornaments  garlands  of  feathers. 
They  welcomed  with  hospitality  the  strangers  whom  they 
had  not  yet  learned  to  fear.  Aj9  the  Dolphin  ploughed  its 
way  to  the  north,  the  country  seemed  more  inviting ;  it 
was  thought  that  imagination  could  not  conceive  of  more 
delightful  fields  and  forests ;  the  groves,  redolent  with 
fragrance,  spread  their  perfcunes  far  from  the  shore,  and 
gave  promise  of  the  spices  of  the  East.  The  mania  of  the 
times  raged  among  the  crew ;  in  their  eyes  the  colour  of 

(1)  Charlevoix,  N.  F.  1.  4. 

(3)  L'Escarbot,  21.    M^moire,  &c.  104. 

(3)  See  Verrazzanl's  letter  to  Francis  I.  from  Dieppe,  July  8,  1524,  ia 
Hmkluyt,  iii.  857—364,  or  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  CoU.  i.  46—60.  It  is  also  in 
Ramnslo.    Compere  Charlevoix,  N.  F.  i.  5—8. 

(4)  S.  BfiUer,  iaN.  Y.  Hist,  CoU.  I.  23.    In  the  libreria  8trozz\Bna  Vn 
Florence,  titervisa  copious  manuscript  account  of  Verrazzaxd*H  '^ovmc« 

Mad  dieecreries.    Tinboscbi,  vii.  261,  262. 
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the  earth  argued  an  abundance  of  gold.  The  savages  were 
more  humane  than  their  guests.  A  young  sailor,  who  had 
nearly  been  drowned,  was  revived  fcy  the  courtesj^  of  the 
natives ;  the  voyagers  robbed  a  mother  of  her  child,  and 
attempted  to  kidnap  a  young  woman.  Such  crimes  can 
be  prompted  even  by  the  feeble  passion  of  curiosity,  and 
the  desu-e  to  gratify  a  vulgar  wonder. 

The  harbour  of  New  xork  especially  attracted  notice, 
for  its  great  convenience  and  pleasantness ;  the  eyes  of  the 
covetous  could  discern  mineral  wealth  in  the  hills  of  New 
Jersey.  (1) 

In  the  spacious  haven  of  Newport,  Verrazzani  remained 
for  fifteen  days.  The  natives  were  "  the  goodliest  people** 
that  he  had  found  in  the  whole  voyage.  They  were  liberal 
and  friendly ;  yet  so  ignorant,  that,  though  instruments 
of  steel  and  iron  were  often  exhibited,  they  did  not  form 
a  conception  of  their  use,  nor  learn  to  covet  their  posses- 
8ion.(2) 

Leaving  the  waters  of  Rhode  Island,  the  persevering 
mariner  sailed  along  the  whole  coast  of  New  England  to 
Nova  Scotia,  till  he  approached  the  latitude  of  fifty  degrees. 
The  natives  of  the  more  northern  region  were  hostile  and 
jealous ;  it  was  impossible  to  conciliate  their  confidence ; 
they  were  willing  to  traffic,  for  they  had  learned  the  use  of 
iron ;  but  in  their  exchanges  they  demanded  knives  and 
weapons  of  steel.  Perhaps  this  coast  had  been  visited  for 
slaves ;  its  inhabitants  had  become  wise  enough  to  dread 
the  vices  of  Europeans. 

In  July  Verrazzani  was  once  more  in  France.  His  own 
narrative  of  the  voyage  is  the  earliest  original  account, 
now  extant,  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Stetes.  He  ad- 
vanced the  knowledge  of  the  country;  and  he  gave  to 
Prance  some  claim  to  an  extensive  territory,  on  Sie  pre- 
text of  discovery. (3) 

The  historians  of  maritime  adventure  a^ee,  that  Verraz- 
zani again  embarked  upon  an  expedition,  from  which, 

*'  it  is  usually  added,  he  never  returned.  Did  he  sail  once 
more  under  the  auspices  of  France  P(4)  When  the  monarch 
had  just  lost  every  thing  but  honour  in  the  disastrous 

(1)  Haklayt,  iii.  36o,  S6l.    N.  Y.  Hist.  CoU.  i.  62,  63.    Moulton*s  New 
York,  i.  138,  139. 

(2)  Hakluyt,  iii.  301.    Moolton's  New  York,  i.  147, 148.    MiUer,  in  N.  Y. 
JJist  CoJl.  i.  25.    Belknap's  Am.  Biog.  i.  33. 

^  Chalmers's  Annals,  512.    Harris's  Voyages,  U.  348,  349. 
r<^  Charlevoix,  Nonv.  Fr.  i.  7,  8. 
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battle  of  Payia,  is  it  probable  tliat  tlie  impoyerished 

foyemment  could  haye  sent  forth  another  expedition? 
Hd  he  relinonish  the  service  of  France  for  that  of  Eng- 
land? It  is  hardly  a  safe  conjecture  that  he  was 
"'^*  murdered  in  an  enconnter  with  sayages,  while  on  a 
yoyage  of  discoyery  which  Henry  VIII.  had  fayoured.(l) 
Hakluyt  asserts  that  Yerrazzani  was  thrice  on  the  coast 
of  America,  and  that  he  gaye  a  map  of  it  to  the  English 
monarch.  (2)  It  is  the  conunon  tradition  that  he  perished 
at  sea,  haymg  been  engaged  in  an  expedition  of  which  no 
tidings  were  ever  heara.  Such  a  report  might  easily  be 
spref^  respecting  a  great  navigator  who  had  disappeared 
m>m  the  public  view ;  and  the  rumour  might  be  adopted 
by  an  incautious  historian.  It  is  probable  mat  Yerrazzani 
had  only  retired  from  .the  fatigues  of  the  life  of  a  mariner; 
and,  wYnle  others  believed  him  buried  in  the  ocean,  he  may 
have  long  enjoyed  at  Eome  the  friendship  of  men  of 
**^*  letters,  with  the  delights  of  tranquil  empIoyment.(3) 
Yet  such  is  the  obscurity  of  the  accounts  respecting  his 
life,  that  certainty  cannot  be  established.  (4) 

But  the  misfortunes  of  the  French  monarchy  did 
"'^'  not  affect  the  industry  of  its  fishermen,  who,  amidst 
the  miseries  of  France,  still  resorted  to  Newfoundland. 
There  exists  a  letter  (5)  to  Henry  YIII.,  from  the  haven  of 
St.  John,  in  Newfoundland,  written  by  an  English  captain, 
in  which  he  declares,  he  found  in  that  one  harbour  eleven 
sail  of  Normans  and  one  Breton,  engaged  in  the  fishery. 
The  French  king,  engrossed  by  the  passionate  and  unsuc- 
eessfiil  rivalry  with  Charles  v.,  could  hardly  respect  so 
humble  an  interest.  But  Chabot,  admiral  of  France,  (6^  a 
man  of  bravery  and  influence,  acquainted  by  his  office  with 
the  fishermen,  on  whose  vessels  he  levied  some  small 
exactions  for  lus  private  emolument,  interested  Francis  in 
the  design  of  exploring  and  colonizing  the  New  World. 
^"^  James  Cartier,  a  mariner  of  St.  Malo,  was  selected 
to  lead  the  expedition.f7)  His  several  voyages  are  of 
great  moment ;  Tor  they  nad  a  permanent  effect  m  guiding 

(1)  Memoir  of  S.  Cabot,  271—376. 

(S)  HakL  Divers  Voyages,  1583,  quoted  in  Mem.  of  Cabot,  p.  272. 
(S)  Bee  Amdbale  Caro,  Lettere  Pamiliari,  tom.  i.  let.  13. 
(4)  TIraboBchi,  vii.  303,  ed.  1800.    Compare,  also,  Ensayo  Cronologico  k 
la  Bistoria  de  la  Florida,  Amio  moxxiy. 

fEnt,  in  Purchas,  Ui.  809. 
duJUevtdj^  Nouv.  Fr.  1.  8. 
See  CSaetter'aaccoantin  Hakluyt,  iU.  250—202.    Compare  CbaAevtAx* 
1 4  pj  Ftacbas,  1. 931,  Ibid,  iv,  i6o6f  Belknap's  Am.  &os.  1.  \6\— \to. 
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the  attention  of  France  to  the  region  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
It  was  in  April  that  the  mariner,  with  two  ships,  left  the 
harbour  of  ot.  Malo,  and  prosperous  weather  brought  hiTn 
in  twenty  days  ugon  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland.  Having 
almost  drcumnavigated  the  island,  he  turned  to  the  south, 
and,  crossing  the  gulf,  entered  the  bay,  which  he  called 
Des  Ohaleurs,  from  the  intense  heats  of  midsummer. 
Finding  no  passage  to  the  west,  he  sailed  along  the  coast, 
as  far  as  the  smalter  inlet  of  Gasp^.  There,  upon  a  point 
of  land,  at  the  entrance  of  the  naven,  a  lofty  cross  was 
raised,  bearing  a  shield,  with  the  lilies  of  France,  and  an 
appropriate  inscription.  Henceforth  the  soil  was  to  be 
esteemed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  French  king. 
Leaving  the  Bay  of  Gasp^,  Oartier  discovered  the  great 
river  of  Canada,  and  sailed  up  its  channel  tiU  he  could 
discern  land  on  either  side.  As  he  was  imprepared  to 
remain  durinff  the  winter,  it  then  became  necessary  to 
return ;  the  neet  weighed  anchor  for  Europe,  and  in  less 
than  thirty  days(l)  entered  the  harbour  of  St.  Malo  in 
security.  His  native  city  and  France  were  fiUed  with  the 
tidings  of  his  discoveries.  The  voyage  had  been  easy  and 
successful.  Even  at  this  day  the  passage  to  and  fro  is  not 
often  made  more  rapidly  or  more  safely. 

Could  a  gallant  nation,  which  was  then  ready  to  contend 
for  power  and  honour  with  the  united  force  of  Austria  and 
Spam,  hesitate  to  pursue  the  career  of  discovery  so  pros- 
perously opened?  The  court  listened  to  the  urgency  of 
the  friends  of  Cartier  ;(2)  a  new  commission  was  issued ; 
three  weU-fumished  shws  were  provided  by  the  king ;  and 
some  of  the  young  nobility  of  France  volunteered  to  join 
the  new  expedition.  Solemn  preparations  were  made  for 
departure ;  relig[ion  prepared  a  splendid  pageant  previous 
to  the  embarkation ;  the  whole  company,  repairing  to  the 
cathedral,  received  absolution  and  the  bishop  s  bless- 
^  °'  ing.  The  adventurers  were  eager  to  cross  the  Atlan- 
tic; and  the  squadron  sailed  (3)  for  the  New  World,  full 

(1)  Holines's  Annals,  i.  65.  **  He  returned  in  April.'*  Not  so.  Com- 
pare Hakluyt,  iii.  26l,  or  Belknap,  i.  163.  The  excellent  annalist  rarely  is 
in  error,  even  in  minute  particulars.  He  merits  the  gratitude  of  every 
student  of  American  history.  Purchas,  i.  931,  edition  of  1617,  says,— 
'*  Flrands  I.  sent  thither  James  Breton."  This  person  can  be  no  other 
than  James  Cartier,  a  Breton. 

(2)  Charlevoix,  N.  F.  i.  9. 

iSJ  See  the  original  account  of  the  voya^^e  in  Hakluyt,  iii.  2651— S8S. 
Compare  Charlevoix,  N,  F.  L  8—16}   BeUuwfr'ft  Ion.  ^«.  i.  I<k^l78. 
•f^wabM /0  lest  cojxious. 
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of  hopes  of  discoveries  and  plans  of  colonization  in  the  ter- 
ritory which  now  began  to  oe  known  as  New  France.  (1) 

It  was  after  a  stormy  voyage  that  they  arrived  within 
flight  of  Newfonndland.  Passing  to  the  west  of  that  island 
on  the  day  of  St.  Lawrence,  they  gave  the  name  of  that 
martyr  to  a  portion  of  the  noble  gu&  which  opened  before 
them ;  a  name  which  has  graduafly  extended  to  the  whole 
gulf,  and  to  the  river.  Sailing  to  the  north  of  Anticosti, 
uier  ascended  the  stream  in  September,  as  far  as  a  pleasant 
haroonr  in  the  isle,  since  called  Orleans.  The  natives, 
Indians  of  Algonquin  descent,  received  them  with  unsus- 
pecting hospitaU^.  Leaving  his  ships  safely  moored, 
Cartier,  in  a  boat,  sailed  up  the  majestic  stream  to  the 
chief  Indian  settlement  on  the  island  of  Hochelaga.  The 
language  of  its  inhabitants  proves  them  to  have  been  of 
the  Huron  family  of  tribes. (2)  The  town  lay  at  the  foot 
of  a  bin,  which  he  climbed.  As  he  reached  the  summit, 
be  was  moved  to  admiration  by  the  prospect  before  him  of 
woods,  and  waters,  and  mountains.  Imagination  presented 
it  as  the  future  emporium  of  inland  commerce,  and  the 
metropolis  of  a  prosperous  province ;  filled  with  bright 
anticipations,  he  called  the  hill  Mont-Eeal,(3)  and  time, 
that  has  transferred  the  name  to  the  island,  is  realizing 
his  visions.  Cartier  also  gathered  of  the  Indians  some 
indistinct  account  of  the  countries  now  contained  in  the 
north  of  Vermont  and  New  York.  Rejoining  his  ships, 
the  winter,  rendered  fnghtftd  by  the  ravages  of  the  scurvy, 
was  passed  where  they  were  anchored.  At  the  approach 
of  spxine  a  cross  was  solemnly  erected  upon  land,  and  on 
it  a  shield  was  suspended,  which  bore  the  arms  of  France, 
and  an  inscription,  declaring  Francis  to  be  the  rightful 
king  of  these  new-found  regions .  Having  thus  claimed 
^^^  '  possession  of  the  territory,  the  Breton  mariner  onco 
more  r^ained  St.  Malo. 

1536-  The  description  which  Cartier  gave  of  the  country 
1*40.  bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence  furnished  argu- 
ments (4)  against  attempting  a  colony.  The  intense 
severity  of  3ie  climate  terrified  even  tlie  inhabitants  of 
the  north  of  France ;  and  no  mines  of  silver  and  gold, 
no  veins  abounding  in  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  had 
been  promised  by  the  faithful  narrative  of  the  voyage. 

(1)  Haklnyt,  iii.  285. 

(2)  ChariCTvir,  /.  J2.    Cass,  in  N.  A.  Rev.  xxiv.  421. 

CJJ  Haklayu  UL  2T2.  (4)  Charlevoix,  N .  P.  i.  20 

roz.  I.  r 
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Three  or  four  years,  therefore,  elapsed,  before  plans  of 
colonization  were  renewed.  Yet  imagination  did  not  fail 
to  anticipate  the  establishment  of  a  state  upon  the  fertile 
banks  of  a  river,  which  surpassed  all  the  streams  of 
Europe  in  grandeur,  and  flowed  through  a  country  situ- 
ated between  nearly  the  same  parallels  as  France.  Soon 
after  a  short  peace  had  terminated  the  third  desperate 
struggle  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  attention  to 
America  was  again  awakened;  there  were  not  wanting 
men  at  court,  wno  deemed  it  unworthy  a  gallant  nation  to 
abandon  the  enterprise;  and  a  nobleman  of  Picardy, 
Francis  de  la  Roque,  lord  of  Eoberval,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable provincial  distinction,  sought  and  obtained  (1)  a 
commission.  It  was  easy  to  confer  provinces  and  plant 
colonies  upon  parchment ;  Eoberval  could  congratulate 
himself  on  being  the  acknowledged  lord  of  the  unknown 
Norimbega,  ana  viceroy,  with  ndl  regal  authority,  over 
the  immense  territories  and  islands  which  lie  near  the 
gulf  or  along  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  But  the  ambitious 
nobleman  could  not  dispense  with  the  services  of  the 
former  naval  commander,  who  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  king ;  and  Cartier  also  received  a  commission.  Its 
terms  merit  consideration.  He  was  appointed  captain- 
general  and  chief  pilot  of  the  expedition ;  he  was  directed 
to  take  with  him  persons  of  every  trade  and  art ;  to  re- 
pair to  the  newly-mscovered  territory ;  and  to  dwell  there 
with  tiie  natives.  But  where  were  me  honest  tradesmen 
and  industrious  mechanics  to  be  found,  who  would  repair 
to  this  New  World  P  The  commission  gave  Cartier  full 
authority  to  ransack  the  prisons :  to  rescue  the  unfor- 
tunate and  the  criminal ;  and  to  make  up  the  complement 
of  his  men  firom  their  number.  Thieves  or  homicides,  the 
spendthrift  or  the  fraudulent  bankrupt,  the  debtors  to 
justice  or  its  victims,  prisoners  rightfully  or  wrongftdly 
detained,  excepting  only  those  arrested  for  treason  or 
counterfeiting  money,  these  were  the  people  by  whom 
the  colony  was,  in  part,  to  be  established.  (2) 

The  division  of  authority  between  Cartier  and 
"*^'  Eoberval  of  itself  defeated  the  enterprise.  (3)  Eo- 
berval was  ambitious  of  power ;  and  Cartier  desired  the 
exclusive  honour  of  discovery.    They  neither  embarked 

0)  Cliarievoix,  N.  F.i.  20,  21.  The  account  in  Charlevoix  needs  to  be  cor- 
jvcted  by  the  documents  and  original  accounts  mL.*'E.&c«abotandHakluyt. 
C^J  Hazard,  i.  19—21 .  (.3^  ll«55\\x7t»  m.  «&t-^T  • 
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in  company,  nor  acted  in  concert.  Cartier  sailed  (1)  from 
St  Malo  £ne  next  spring  after  the  date  of  his  commission ; 
he  arrived  at  the  scene  of  his  former  adventures,  ascended 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  near  the  site  of  Quebec,  built  a 
fort  for  the  security  of  his  party ;  (2)  but  no  considerable 
adyances  in  ffeographical  knowledge  appear  to  have 
been  made.  &e  winter  passed  in  simenness  and  gloom. 
In  June  of  the  following  year,  he  and  his  ships  stole 

*  away  and  returned  to  Jrance,  just  as  E;oberval  ar- 
rived with  a  considerable  reinforcement.  Unsustained  by 
Cartier,  Hoberval  accomplished  no  more  than  a  verifica- 
tion of  previous  discoveries.  E<emaining  about  a  year  in 
America,  he  abandoned  his  immense  viceroyalty.  Estates 
in  Picardy  were  better  than  titles  in  Norimoega.  His 
subjeotB  muEt  have  been  a  sad  company;  during  the 
winter,  one  was  hanged  for  theft;  several  were  put  in 
irons  ;  and  **  divers  persons,  as  well  women  as  men,"  were 
whipped.  By  these  means  quiet  was  preserved.  Perhaps 
the  expedition  on  its  return  entered  the  Bay  of  Massa- 
chusetfii ;  the  French  diplomatists  always  remembered,  that 
Boston  was  built  within  the  original  limits  of  New  France. 
The  commission  of  Boberval  was  followed  by  no 

'  permanent  results.  It  is  confidently  said,  that,  at  a 
later  date,  he  again  embarked  for  his  viceroyalty,  accom- 
panied by  a  numerous  train  of  adventurers ;  and,  as  he 
was  never  more  heard  of,  he  may  have  perished  at  sea. 
1550-  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that,  for  the  next 
!«••.  fifty  years,  no  fttrther  discoveries  were  attempted  by 
the  sofvenmient  of  a  nation,  which  had  become  involved 
in  me  final  struggle  of  feudalism  against  the  central 
power  of  the  monarch,  of  Galvanism  against  the  ancient 
is0f.  relirion  of  France  P  The  colony  of  Huguenots  at 
i««7.  the  Sonth  sprung  firom  private  enterprise ;  a  govem- 
ment  which  could  devise  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
'  lomew,  as  neither  worthy  nor  able  to  found  new 
stfttes. 

(1)  Hcdmes,  in  Annals,  i.  70,  71,  places  the  departure  of  Cartier  May  23, 
ISM.  Hefollows,  undoubtedly,  the  date  in  Hak.iii.  286;  which  is,  how- 
e?«r,  m  misprint,  or  an  error.  For,  first,  the  patent  of  Cartier  was  not 
issued  till  October,  1540 ;  next,  the  annalist  can  find  no  occupation  for 
GnUer  in  Canada  for  one  whole  year ;  and,  Airther,  it  is  undisputed,  that 
Btibemd  did  not  sail  till  April,  1 543 ;  and  it  is  expressly  said  in  the  account 
or  Bobonral's  voyage,  Hak.iii.  295,  that  "Jaqaes  Cartier  and  b^  cmn- 
yenr "  were  '*  mat  with  are  a&ylea  the  yeere  before."  Belknap  maYfi«  «^ 
aJBdSMrmJgtukef  /.  J^. 
(»}  Cbmtaexn,  83,  places  this  event  in  1545,  without  reason. 

C  2 
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At  length,  under  the  mild  and  tolerant  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  the  star  of  France  emerged  from  the  clouds  of  bloodf, 
treachery,  and  civil  war,  which  had  so  long  eclipsed  her 
glory,    jlie  number  and  importance  of  the  fishinjg  stages 

had  increased ;  in  1678,  there  were  one  hunted  and 
'  fifty  French  vessels  at  JSTewfoundland,  and  regular 
voyages  for  traffic  with  the  natives,  began  to  be  success- 
fully made.    One  French  mariner,  before  1609,  had  made 
more  than  forty  voyages  to  the  American  coast.     The 

purpose  of  foundmg  a  French  empire  in  America 
"^  '  was  renewed,  and  an  ample  conmiission  was  issued  to 
the  Marquis  de  la  Eoche,  a  nobleman  of  Brittanny.  Yet 
his  enterprise  entirely  failed.  Sweeping  the  prisons  of 
fVance,  he  established  their  tenants  on  the  desolate  Isle  of 
Sable ;  and  the  wretched  exiles  sijghed  for  their  dungeons. 
After  some  years,  the  few  survivors  received  a  pardon. 
The  temporary  residence  in  America  was  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient commutation  for  a  long  imprisonment. 

The  prospect  of  gain  prompted  the  next  enterprise.  A 
monopmy  of  the  fur-trade,  with  an  ample  patent,  was 

obtained  by  Chauvin ;  and  Pontgrave,  a  merchant  of 
1600.  g^  Malo,  shared  the  traffic.  The  voyage  was  re- 
i6oi-  peated,  for  it  was  lucrative.  The  death  of  Chauvin 
1602.  prevented  his  settling  a  colony. 

A  firmer  hope  of  success  was  entertained,  when  a 

company  of  merchants  of  Eouen  was  formed  by  the 
governor  of  Dieppe ;  and  Samuel  Champlain,  of  Brouage, 
an  able  marine  officer  and  a  man  of  science,  was  appointed 
to  direct  the  expedition.  By  his  natural  disposition, 
"  dehghting  marvellously  in  these  enterprises,"  Champlain 
became  the  father  of  the  French  settlements  in  Canada. 
He  possessed  a  clear  and  penetrating  understanding, 
with  a  spirit  of  cautious  inquiry ;  untirmg  perseverance, 
with  great  mobility ;  indefatigable  activi<^,  with  fearless 
courage.  The  account  of  his  first  expedition  gives  proof 
of  sound  judgment,  accurate  observation,  and  historical 
fidelity.  It  is  full  of  exact  details  on  the  manners  of  the 
savage  tribes,  not  less  than  the  geography  of  the  country; 
and  Quebec  was  already  selected  as  the  appropriate  site 
for  a  fort. 

Champlain  returned  to  France  just  before  an  exclusive 

patent  had  been  issued  to  a  Calvinist,  the  able,  patriotic, 

and  honest  De  Monts.     The  sovereignty  of  Acadia  and 

j^  conjSnes,  Jrom  the  fortieth  to  tliie  forty -i\^^  ^e^gc^fe  c>^ 
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laiitade,  that  is,  from  Philadelplda  to  beyond  Montreal ; 
a  gtill  wider  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade;  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  soil,  government,  and  trade ;  freedom  of 
religion  for  Hrmienot  emigrants, — these  were  the  pri- 
vileges which  the  charter  conceded.  Idlers,  and  men 
without  a  profession,  and  all  banished  men,  were  doomed 
to  lend  him  aid.  A  lucrative  monopoly  was  added  to  the 
honours  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  Wealth  and  glory 
were  alike  expected. 
.         An  expedition  was  prepared  without  delay,  and  left 

*  the  shores  of  France,  not  to  return  till  a  permanent 
French  settlement  should  be  made  in  America.  All  New 
France  was  now  contained  in  two  ships,  which  followed 
the  well-known  path  to  Nova  Scotia,  llie  summer  glided 
away,  while  the  emigrants  trafficed  with  the  natives  and 
explored  the  coasts.  The  harbour  called  AnnapoHs  after 
the  conquest  of  Acadia  by  Queen  Anne,  an  excellent  har- 
bour, though  difficult  of  access,  possessing  a  small  but 
navigable  river,  which  abounded  in  fish,  and  is  bordered 
l^  beautiful  meadows,  so  pleased  the  imadnation  of 
lV>ntrincourt,  a  leader  in  the  enterprise,  that  he  sued  for 
a  grant  of  it  from  De  Monts,  and,  naming  it  Port  Koyal, 
determined  to  reside  there  with  his  famUy.  The  company 
of  De  Monts  made  their  first  attempt  at  a  settlement  on 
the  island  of  St.  Croix,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 

same  name.  The  remains  of  their  fortifications  were 
still  visible,  when  our  eastern  boundary  was  ascer- 
tained.    Yet  the  island  was  so  ill  smted  to  their 

*  puTDoses,  that,  in  the  following  spring,  they  removed 
to  Port  Eoyal. 

For  an  agricultural  colony,  a  milder  climate  was  more 
desirable;  m  view  of  a  settlement  at  the  south.  Do 
Monts  explored  and  claimed  for  France  the  rivers,  the 
coasts  and  the  bays  of  New  England,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
Gape  God.  The  numbers  and  hostihty  of  the  savages  led 
him  to  delay  a  removal,  since  his  colonists  were  so  few. 
-^  Yet  the  purpose  remained.    Thrice,  in  the  spring  of 

*  the  following  year,  did  Dupont,  his  lieutenant, 
attempt  to  complete  the  discovery.  Twice  he  was  driven 
bac^  by  adverse  winds ;  and  at  the  third  attempt,  his 
vessel  wa«  wrecked.  Poutrincourt,  who  had  visited 
France,  and  was  now  returned  with  supplies,  himseli  le- 
newed  ihe  design  ;  hut,  meeting  wiiloi  disasters  among  tAic 

abaalB  of  Cape  Cod,  he,   too,   returned  to  Port  "RoyeiSL. 
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There  the  first  Frencli  settlement  on  the  American  con- 
tinent  had  been  made  ;  two  years  before  James  River 
'  was  discovered,  and  three  years  before  a  cabin  had 

been  raised  in  Canada. 

The  possessions  of  Poutrincourt  were  confirmed  by 

^^'  Henry  XV. ;  the  apostolic  benediction  of  the  !Roman 

pontiff  was  solicited  on  families  which  exiled  them- 

^^'  selves  to  evangelize  infidels ;  Mary  of  Medici  herself 

contributed  money  to  support  the  missions,  which  the 

Marchioness  de  Gruercheville  protected;    and  by  a 

compact  with  De  Biencourt,  tne  proprietary's  son, 

the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  enriched  by  an  imposition  on 

the  fisheries  and  fdr-trade. 

The  arrival  of  Jesuit  priests  was  signalized  by  con- 
'  ^^*  versions  among  tiie  natives.  In  the  following  year, 
De  Biencourt  and  Father  Biart  explored  the  coast  as 
far  as  the  Kennebec,  and  ascended  that  river.  The 
Canibas,  Algonquins  of  the  Abenaki  nations,  touched  by 
tiie  confiding  humanity  of  the  French,  listened  reverently 
to  the  message  of  redemption;  and,  already  hostile 
towards  the  English  who  had  visited  their  coast,  the  tribes 
between  the  Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec  became  the  allies 
of  France,  and  were  cherished  as  a  barrier  against  danger 
from  English  encroachments. 

A  French  colony  within  the  United  States  fol- 
^  '^'  lowed,  under  the  auspices  of  De  Guercheville  and 
Mary  of  Medici ;  the  rude  mtrenchments  of  St.  Sauveur 
were  raised  by  De  Saussayo  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Mount  Desert  Isle.  The  conversion  of  the  heathen  was 
the  motive  to  the  settlement;  the  natives  venerated 
Biart  as  a  messenger  from  heaven;  and  under  the  summer 
sky,  round  a  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  hamlet,  matins  and 
vespers  were  regularly  chanted.  France  and  the  Roman 
religion  had  appropriated  the  soil  of  Maine. 

Meantime  the  remonstrances  of  French  merchants  had 
effected  the  revocation  of  the  monopoly  of  De  Monts,  and 
a  company  of  merchants  of  Dieppe  and  St.  Malo  had 
'  founded  Quebec.    The  design  was  executed  by  Cham- 
plain,  who  aimed  not  at  the  profits  of  trade,  but  at  the 
glory  of  founding  a  state.   The  city  of  Quebec  was  begun ; 
that  is  to  say,  rude  cottages  were  framed,  a  few  fields  wore 
g      cleared,  and  one  or  two  gardens  planted.     The  next 
'  year,  that  singularly  bold  adventurer,  attended  but  by 
^o  JEurope&nB,  joined  a  mixed  party  oi  TcLwcoTk^  iTorca. 
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Montreal,  and  Algonquins  &om  Quebec,  in  an  expedition 
tfainst  the  Iroquois,   or  Five  Nations,  in  the  north  of 
^ew  York.    He  ascended  the  Sorel,  and  explored  tiie  lake 
which  bears  his  name,  and  perpetuates  his  memory. 
Hie  Huguenots  had  been  active  in  ]^lans  of  colonization. 
The  death  .of  Henry  IV.  depnyed  them  of  tibeir 
powerful  protector.    Yet  the  zeal  of  De  Monts  sur- 
yiyed,    and    he  quickened  the    courage  of   Champlain. 
icii.  After  iJie  short  supremacy  of  Charles  de  Bourbon, 
1612.  the  Prince  of  Cona^,  an  avowed  protector  of  the 
Galyinists,  became  viceroy  of  New  France ;   through  his 
intercession,  merchants  of  St.  Malo,  Eouen,  and  La 
Sochelle,  obtained  a  colonial  patent  from  the  king ; 
and  Champlain,  now  sure  of  success,  embarked  once  more 
for  the  New  World,  accompanied  by  monks  of  the  order 
of   St.  Frands.     ^ain  he  invades  the  territory  of  the 
Iroq|uoi8  in  New  York.     Wounded,  and  repulsed,  and 
destitute  of  guides,  he  spends  the  first  winter  a^r  his 
return  to  America  m  the  country  of  the  Hurons ; 
^^^^'  and  a  knight-errant  among  the  forests  carries  his 
language,    religion,  and    influence,    even    to   the  ham- 
lets of  Algonquins,  near  Lake  Nipissinj^. 
1517.      B^igious  djsputes  combined  with  commercial  jea- 
1090.  lousies  to  chec£  the  progress  of  the  colony ;  yet  in 
the  smnmer,  when  the  pilfipms  were  leaving  lieydfen,  in 
obedience  to  the  wishes  c^  the  unhappy  Montmorenci, 
the  new  viceroy,  Champlin,  began  a  fort.    The  merchants 
grudged  the  expense.     "It  is  not  best  to  yield  to  the 
passions  of  men, '  was  his  reply ;  "  they  sway  but  for  a 
season ;  it  is  a  duty  to  respect  the  mture ;"  and  in  a 
^     '  few  years  the  castle  of  St.  Louis,  so  long  theplace  of 
council  against  the  Iroquois  and  against  New  !E)ngland, 
was  durably  founded  on  "  a  commanding  diff." 

In  the  same  year,  the  viceroyalty  was  transferred  to  the 
g^  rdlij^ous  enthusiast,  Henry  de  Levi;  and  through 
'     '  his  influence,  in  1625,  just  a  year  after  Jesuits  had 
reached  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  and  Thibet,  the  banks 
of  die  St.  Lawrence  received  priests  of  the  order,  which 
was  destined  to  carry  the  cross  to  Lake  Superior  and  the 
West. 
The  presence  of  Jesuits  and  Calvinists  led  to  dissen- 
sions.    The  savages  caused  disquiet.    But  the  perse- 
verin^  founder  of  Quebec  appealed  to  the  Mlojiil 
ChnncUana  toBicbelieu  ;  and  Hhoxiga  disasters  intetveiift^L^ 
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Ckamplain  successfully  established  the  authority  of  the 
French  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  territory 
\rhich  became  his  country.  "  The  father  of  New  France" 
lies  buried  in  the  land  which  he  colonized.  Thus,  the 
humble  industry  of  the  fishermen  of  Normandy  and 
*  ^'*'  Brittany  promised  their  coimtry  the  acquisition  of  an 
empire. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SPANIAEDS   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

I  HAVE  traced  the  progress  of  events  which,  for  a 
season,  gave  to  France  the  uncertain  possession  of  Acadia 
and  Canada.  The  same  nation  laid  claim  to  large  and 
imdefined  regions  at  the  southern  extremity  of  our  re- 
public. The  expedition  of  Francis  I.  discovered  the 
continent  in  a  latitude  south  of  the  coast  which  Cabot  had 
explored ;  but  Verrazzani  had  yet  been  anticipated.  The 
claim  to  Florida,  on  the  ground  of  discovery,  oelonged  to 
the  Spanish,  and  was  successfully  asserted. 

Extraordmary  success  had  kindled  in  the  Spanish  nation 
an  equally  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  No  sooner  had  the 
New  World  revealed  itself  to  their  enterprise,  than  the 
valiant  men,  who  had  won  laurels  under  Ferdinand  among 
the  mountains  of  Andalusia,  sought  a  new  career  of  glory 
in  more  remote  adventures.  The  weapons  that  had  been 
tried  in  the  battles  with  the  Moors,  and  the  mihtary  skill 
that  had  been  acquired  in  the  romantic  conquest  of 
Granada,  were  now  turned  against  the  feeble  occupants  of 
America.  The  passions  of  avarice  and  reli^ous  zeal  were 
strangely  blended ;  and  the  heroes  of  Spam  sailed  to  the 
west,  as  if  they  had  been  boimd  on  a  new  crusade,  where 
infinite  wealth  was  to  reward  their  piety.  The  Spanish 
nation  had  become  infatuated  with  a  fondness  for  novel- 
ties ;  the  "  chivalry  of  the  ocean"  despised  the  range  of 
Europe,  as  too  narrow,  and  offering  to  their  extravagant 
ambition  nothing  beyond  mediocrity.  America  was  the 
reffion  of  romance,  where  the  heated  imagination  could 
inaulge  in  the  boldest  delusions  ;  where  the  simple  natives 
jornorajitly  wore  the  most  precious  omamenta  •,  and,  by  the 
side  of  the  clear  runs  of^  water,  t\ie  sanda  a^«f\iifti's^>i^ 
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»>Id.  What  way  soever,  says  the  historian  of  the  ocean, 
Sie  Spaniards  are  called,  with  a  beck  only,  or  a  whispering 
Toice,  to  anything  rising  above  water,  they  speedily  pre- 
pare themselves  U>  fly,  and  forsake  certainties  under  the 
nope  of  more  brilliant  success.  To  carve  out  provinces 
with  the  sword ;  to  divide  the  wealth  of  empires ;  to 
plunder  the  accumulated  treasures  of  some  ancient  Indian 
dynasty ;  to  return  from  a  roving  expedition  with  a 
crowd  of  enslaved  captives  and  a  profusion  of  spoils- 
soon  became  the  ordinary  dreams  m  which  the  excited 
minds  of  the  Spaniards  delighted  to  indulge.  Ease,  for- 
tune, life,  all  were  squandered  in  the  pursuit  of  a  game, 
where,  if  the  issue  was  uncertain,  success  was  sometimes 
obtained,  greater  than  the  boldest  imagination  had  dared 
to  anticipate.  Is  it  strange  that  these  adventurers  were 
often  superstitious  P  The  JN'ew  World  and  its  wealth  were 
in  themselves  so  wonderful,  that  why  should  credit  be 
withheld  from  the  wildest  fictions  P  Why  should  not  the 
hope  be  indulged,  that  the  laws  of  nature  themselves 
would  yield  to  tho  desires  of  men  so  fortunate  and  so 
brave. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  the  discoverer  of  Florida. 
^***'  His  youth  had  been  passed  in  mihtary  service  in 
Spain ;  and,  during  the  wars  in  Granada,  he  Iiad  shared  in 
the  wild  exploits  of  predatory  valour.  No  sooner  had  the 
return  of  the  first  yw^®  across  the  Atlantic  given  an 
assurance  of  a  New  Wond,  than  he  hastened  to  partici- 
pate in  the  dangers  and  the  fruits  of  adventure  in  America. 

He  was  a  feUow-voyager  of  Columbus  in  his  second 

expedition.  In  the  wars  of  Hispaniola  he  had  been 
a  gallant  soldier ;  and  Ovando  had  rewarded  him  with  the 
government  of  the  eastern  province  of  that  island.  From 
the  hills  in  his  jurisdiction,  he  could  behold,  across  the 
clear  waters  of  a  placid  sea,  the  magnificent  vegetation  of 
Porto  Bico,  which  distance  rendered  stiU  more  admirable, 

as  it  was  seen  through  the  transparent  atmosphere  of 
'*^*  the  tropics.  A  visit  to  the  island  stimulated  the 
cupidi^  of  avarice,  and  Ponce  aspired  to  the  government. 

H!e  obtained  the  station :  inured  to  sanguinary  war, 
*****  he  was  inexorably  severe  in  his  administration :  he 
oppressed  the  natives  ;  he  amassed  wealth.    But  his  com- 
mission as  governor  of  JPorto  ^ico  conflicted  w\t\i  ^e 
claims  of  the  family  of  Columbus ;  and  policy,  as  "weW  ^ 
justice,  required  his  removal     Foncc  was  displaced. 
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Tet,  in  the  midst  of  an  archipelago,  and  in  the  yieinity 
of  a  continent,  what  need  was  there  for  a  brave  soldier  to 
pine  at  the  loss  of  power  over  a  wild  though  fertile  island  P 
Age  had  not  tempered  the  love  of  enterprise  :  he  longed 
to  advance  his  K>rtunes  by  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom, 
and  to  retrieve  a  reputation  which  was  not  without  a 
blemish. (1)  Besides,  the  veteran  soldier,  whose  cheeks 
had  been  Airrowed  by  hard  service  as  well  as  by  years, 
had  heard,  and  had  believed  the  tale,  of  a  fountain  which 
possessed  virtues  to  renovate  the  life  of  those  who  should 
bathe  in  its  stream,  or  give  a  perpetuity  of  youth  to  the 
happy  man  who  should  drink  of  its  ever-flowing  waters. 
So  universal  was  this  tradition,  that  it  was  credited  in 
Spain,  not  by  all  the  people  and  the  court  only,  but  by 
iiose  who  were  distinguished  for  virtue  and  intemgMice.(2) 
Nature  was  to  discover  the  secrets  for  which  alchemy 
*^^*  had  toiled  in  vain ;  and  the  elixir  of  life  was  to  flow 
from  a  perpetual  fountain  of  the  New  World,  in  the  midst 
of  a  country  ghttering  with  gems  and  gold. 

Ponse  embarked  at  Porto  Sico,  with  a  squadron  of 
^^^^'  three  ships,  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  for  his 
voyage  to  fairy-land.  He  touched  at  Guanahani ;  he  sailed 
among  the  Banamas  ;  but  the  laws  of  nature  remained  in- 
exorable. On  Easter  Sunday,  which  the  Spaniards  call 
Pascua  Florida,  land  was  seen.  It  was  supposed  to  be  an 
island,  and  received  the  name  of  Florida,  from  the  day  on 
which  it  was  discovered,  and  from  the  aspect  of  the  forests, 
which  were  then  brilliant  with  a  promsion  of  blossoms, 
and  gay  with  the  fresh  verdure  of  early  spring.  Bad 
weather  would  not  allow  the  squadron  to  approach  land : 
at  length  the  aged  soldier  was  able  to  go  on  shore,  in  the 
latitude  of  thirty  degrees  and  eight  minutes  ;  some  miles, 
therefore,  to  the  north  of  St.  Augustine.  The  territory 
was  claimed  for  Sparu.  Ponce  remained  for  many  weeks, 
to  investigate  the  coast  which  he  had  discovered ;  though 
the  cxurents  of  the  gulf-stream,  and  the  islands,  between 
which  the  channel  was  yet  unknown,  threatened  ship- 
wreck. He  doubled  Cape  Florida ;  he  sailed  among  the 
group  which  he  named  Tortugas ;  and,  despairing  of  entire 
success,  he  returned  to  Porto  Eico,  leaviog  a  trusty  fol- 
lower to  continue  the  research.  The  Indians  had  every- 
where displayed  determined  hostility.    Ponce  de  Leon 

(J)  Peter  Martyr,  d  iii^  1.  x. 
(2J  Peter  Martyr,  d.  vii.  1.  vii.,  and  d.  u.  c.  x. 
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remamed  an  old  man ;  but  Spanish  commerce  acquired  a 
new  channel  throngh  the  Ghm  of  Florida,  and  Spam  anew 
province,  which  imagination  could  esteem  immeasurably 
rich,  since  its  interior  was  unknown. 
lie  government  of  Florida  was  the  reward  which  Ponce 

received  from  the  Iring  of  Spain ;  but  the  dignity  waa 
^  ^  *  accompanied  with  the  onerous  condition,  that  he 
should  colonize  the  country  which  he  was  appointed  to 
1514.  rule.  Preparations  in  Spain,  and  an  expedition  against 
laso.  the  Caribbee  Indians,  delayed  his  return  to  Florida. 

When,  after  a  long  interval,  he  proceeded  wil^  two 
''''*  ships  to  take  possession  of  his  province  and  select  a 
site  for  a  colony,  his  company  was  attacked  by  the  Indians 
with  implacable  fury.  Many  Spaniards  were  killed ;  Ihe 
survivors  were  forced  to  hurry  to  their  ships  ;  Ponce  de 
Leon  himself,  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow,  returned  to 
Cuba  to  die.  So  ended  the  adventurer,  who  had  coveted 
immeasurable  wealth,  and  had  hoped  for  perpetual  youth. 
The  discoverer  of  Florida  had  desired  immortality  on 
earth,  and  gained  its  shadow.  (1) 

Meantime,  commerce  may  have  discovered  a  path 
"  to  Florida ;  and  Diego  Miruelo,  a  careless  sea-cap- 
tain, sailing  from  Havana,  is  said  to  have  approached  the 
coast,  and  trafficed  with  the  natives.  He  could  not  tell 
distinctly  in  what  harbour  he  had  anchored ;  he  brought 
home  specimens  of  gold,  obtained  in  exchange  for  toys ; 
and  his  report  swelled  Ihe  rumours,  alreadv  credited,  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  Florida  had  at  once 
obtained  a  governor ;  it  now  constituted  a  part  of  a 
bishopric.  (2) 

The   expedition  of  Francisco  Fernandez,  of  Cor- 

dova,  leavmgthe  port  of  Havana,  and  sailing  west  by 
south,  discovered  the  province  of  Yucatan  and  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy .  He  turned  his  prow  to  the  north ;  but,  wnat- 
ever  may  be  asserted  by  careless  historians,  he  was  by  no 
means  able  to  trace  the  coast  to  any  harbour  which  Ponce 

(1)  On  Ponce  de  Leon,  I  have  used  Herrera,  d.  i.  1.  ix.  c.  x.  xi.  and  xii. 
and  d.  i.  1.  x.  c.  xvi.  Peter  Martyr,  d.  iv.  1.  v.  and  d.  v,  1.  i.,  and  d.  vii. 
1.  vr.  In  Hakluyt,  v.  320,  333,  and  4l6.  Gomara,  Hist.  Gen.  de  las  Ind. 
c.  xlr.  Gardlaso  de  la  Vega,  Hist,  de  la  Florida,  1.  i.  c.  iii.,  and  1.  vi.  c. 
xxii.  Cardenas  z  Cano,  Ensayo  Chronolog^co  para  la  Hist.  Gen.  dela 
Florida,  d.  i.  p.  l,  2,  and  5.  Ed.  1723,  folio.  The  author's  true  name  is 
Andres  Gonzalez  deBarcia.  Navarette,  Colleccion,  iU.  50— 53.  Compare 
also,  Eden  and  Willes,  fol.  228,  229.    Purchas,  i.  957* 

(3)  Florida  del  Inca,  Vega,  1.  L  c.  ii.  Ens.  Cron.  d.  i.  Axmo  MDXVi. 
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de  Leon  had  visited.  (1)  At  a  place  where  he  had  landed 
for  Bupphes  of  water,  his  company  was  suddenly  assailed, 
and  he  nimself  mortally  wounded. 

The  pilot  whom  Fernandez  had  employed  soon 
*'*®*  conducted  another  squadron  to  the  same  shores.  The 
knowledge  already  acquired  was  extended,  and  under 
happier  auspices;  and  Grijalva,  the  commander  of  the 
fleet,  explored  the  coast  from  Yucatan  towards  Panuco. 
The  masses  of  gold  which  he  collected,  the  rumours  of  the 
empire  of  Montezuma,  its  magnificence  and  its  extent, 
heedlessly  confirmed  by  the  costly  presents  of  the  unsus- 
pecting natives,  were  sufficient  to  inflame  the  coldest 
imagination,  and  excited  the  enterprise  of  Cortes.  The 
voyage  did  not  reach  the  shores  of  Florida. (2) 

But  while  Grijalva  was  opening  the  way  to  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  the  line  of  the  American  coast,  from  the 
Tor^ugas  to  Panuco,  is  said  to  have  been  examined,  yet 
not  with  care,  by  an  expedition  which  was  planned,  if  not 
conducted,  by  Francisco  Garay,  the  governor  of  Jamaica. 
The  general  outline  of  the  (rulf  of  Mexico  now  became 
known. (3)  Graray  encountered  the  determined  hostility  of 
the  natives  ;  a  dwiger  which  eventually  proved  less  disas- 
trous to  him  than  the  rivalry  of  his  own  countrymen.  The 
adventurers  in  New  Spain  would  endure  no  independent 
neighbour :  the  governor  of  Jamaica  became  involved  in  a 
career,  which,  as  it  ultimately  tempted  him  to  dispute  the 
possession  of  a  province  with  Cortes,  led  him  to  the  loss  of 
fortune  and  an  inglorious  death.  The  progress  of  dis- 
covery alonff  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States 
was  but  litue  advanced  by  the  expedition,  of  which  the 
circumstances  have  been  variously  related.  (4) 

A  voyage  for  slaves  brought  the  Spaniards  still  fur- 
^*^*  ther  upon  the  northern  coast.  A  company  of  seven, 
of  whom  the  most  distinguished  was  Lucas  Vascjuez  de 
AyUon,  fitted  out  two  slave  ships  from  St.  Dommgo,  in 
quest  of  labourers  for  their  plantations  and  mines.     From 

(1 )  The  Ensayo  Cronologico  para  la  Historia  General  de  la  Florida  is  not 
sufficiently  discriminating.  Tlie  error  asserted  with  confidence  in  d.  i. 
Anno  MDxvii,  may  be  corrected  from  Gomara,  c.  lii.  Ant.  de  Solis,  I.  i. 
c.  vi.    Peter  Martyr,  d.  It.  1.  i.  and  ii.    Herrera,  d.  il.  1.  ii.  c.  xvii.  and  xviii. 

(2)  Peter  Martyr,  d.  iv.  1.  iii.  and  iv.  Herrera,  d.  ii.  1.  Ui.  c.  ix.  Ant.  de 
Solis,  1.  i.  c.  vii.,  viii.,  ix.    Gomara,  c.  xlix. 

^3)  Peter  Martjrr,  d.  v.  1.  i.    Gomara,  c.  xlvi. 

(4)  Peter  Martyr,  d.  v.  1.  i.    Gomara,  c.  xlvU.    Ensayo  Cronologico,  3, 4. 
Herrera,  d.  ii.  L  iii.  c.  rii.    T.  Soathey*8  History  of  tbe  West  Indies,  i.  136. 
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the  Bahama  Islands,  they  passed  to  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina,  a  coimtry  which  was  called  Chicora.    The  Com- 
bahee(l)  river  received  the  name  of  the  Jordan :  the  name 
of  St.  Helena,  given  to  a  cape,  now  belongs  to  the  sound. 
The  natives  of  this  region  had  not  yet  had  cause  to  fear 
Europeans  ;  their  natural  fastnesses  had  not  yet  been  in- 
Tadea  ;  and  if  they  fled  at  the  approach  of  men  from  the 
slave  ships,  it  was  rather  from  tunid  wonder  than  from  a 
sense  of  peril.    Gifts  were  interchanged ;  a  liberal  hospi- 
tality was  offered  to  the  strangers ;  confidence  was  estab- 
lirfied.     At  length  the  natives  were  invited  to  visit  the 
flhips ;    they  came  in  cheerftd  throngs ;  the  decks  were 
covered.   Immediately  the  ships  weighed  anchor ;  the  sails 
were  unfurled,  and  the  prows  turned  towards  St.  Domingo. 
Husbands  were  torn  ttom  their  wives,  and  children  firom 
their  parents.    Thus  the  seeds  of  war  were  lavishly  scat- 
tered where  ipe&ce  only  had  prevailed,  and  enmi^  was 
spread  throujgh  the  regions  where  friendship  had  been 
cherished.    Ine  crime  was  unprofitable,  and  was  finally 
avenged.     One  of  the  returning  ships  foundered  at  sea, 
and  the  guilty  and  guiltless  perishea ;  many  of  the  cap- 
tives in  the  otner  sickened  and  died. 

The  events  that  followed  mark  the  character  of  the 
times.  Vasquez,  repairing  to  Spain,  boasted  of  his  expe- 
dition, as  if  it  entitled  him  to  reward,  and  the  emperor, 
Charles  V.,  acknowledged  his  claim.  In  those  days,  the 
Spanish  monarch  conferred  a  kind  of  appointment,  which, 
however  strange  its  character  may  appear,  still  has  its 
parallel  in  history.  Not  only  were  provinces  granted; 
countries  were  distributed  to  be  subdued ;  and  Lucas 
Vasquez  de  Ayllon  begged  to  be  appointed  to  the  conquest 
of  Chicora.    After  long  entreaty,  lie  obtained  his  suit. 

The  issue  of  the  new  and.  bolder  enterprise  was  dis- 
^^^'  astrous  to  the  undertaker.    He  wasted  his  fortune  in 

S reparations ;  his  largest  ship  was  stranded  inthelliver 
brdan ;  many  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the  natives, 
whom  wrongs  had  quickened  to  active  resistance ;  he  him- 
self escaped  only  to  suffer  from  wounded  pride ;  and,  con- 
scious ofliaving  done  nothing  worthy  of  being  remembered, 
the  sense  of  humiliation  is  said  to  have  hastenedhis  death.(2) 

(1)  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  47. 

(2)  Peter  Martyr,  d.  vii.  c.  U.    Gomars,  c.  xlii.    Herrera,  d.i^.Y.-^, 
c  Titf.    Menvnt's  West  Indies,  in  Pwrchas,  iv.  869.     Galvano,  m  Ha^xx^ 

M  489.  J^'o^yo  Cronologico,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  and  160.    Rol>eTts'a  T\oi\dak« 
AT,  38.    The  Portngnese  Relation,  c.  xiv. 
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The  love  of  adventure  did  not  wholly  extinguish  the  de- 
sire for  maritime  discovery.  When  Cortes  was  able  to 
**^**  pause  &om  his  success  in  Mexico,  and  devise  further 
schemes  for  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Spanish  monarch, 
he  proposed  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  north-west  passage, 
the  secret  which  has  so  long  baffled  the  enter^se  of  me 
most  courageous  and  persevering  navigators.  He  deemed 
the  existence  of  the  passage  unquestionable,  and,  by 
simultaneous  voyages  along  the  American  coast,  on  the 
Pacific,  and  on  the  Atlantic,  he  hoped  to  complete  the  dis- 
covery, to  which  Sebastian  Cabot  had  pointed  the  way.(l) 

The  design  of  Cortes  remained  but  the  offer  of  loyalty. 
A  voyage  to  the  north-west  was  really  undertaken  by 
"'°-  Stepfien  Gomez,  an  experienced  naval  officer,  who 
had  been  with  Magellan  in  the  first  memorable  passage 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  expedition  was  dei^eed  by 
the  council  for  the  Indies,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the 
northern  route  to  India,  which,  notwithstanding  it  had 
been  sought  for  in  vain,  was  yet  imiversally  bSieved  to 
exist.  His  ship  entered  the  bays  of  New  York  and  New 
England ;  on  old  Spanish  maps,  that  portion  of  our  terri- 
tory is  marked  as  the  Land  of  Gromez.  Failing  to  dis- 
cover a  passage,  and  fearM  to  return  without  success  and 
without  a  freight,  he  filled  his  vessel  with  robust  Indians, 
to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Brilliant  expectations  had  been 
raised ;  and  the  conclusion  was  esteemed  despicably  ludi- 
crous. The  Spaniards  scorned  to  repeat  their  voyages  to 
the  cold  and  m>zen  north ;  in  the  south,  and  in  the  south 
only,  they  looked  for  "great  and  exceeding  riches."(2) 
The  adventure  of  Gromez  nad  no  poUtical  results.  It  had 
been  fiirthered  by  the  enemies  of  Cabot,  who  was,  at  that 
time,  in  the  service  of  Spain ;  and  it  established  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Bristol  marmer.  (3) 

But  neither  the  fondness  of  the  Spanish  monarch  for 
extensive  domains,  nor  the  desire  of  the  nobiht^  for  new 
governments,  nor  the  passion  of  adventurers  ror  undis- 
covered  wealth,  would  permit  the  abandonment  of  the 
'   '  conquest  of  Florida.  Permission  to  invade  that  terri- 
tory was  next  sought  for  and  obtained  by  Pamphilo  de 

(I)  Quarta  Carta,  o  Reladon  de  Don  Fernando  Cortes.     S.  xix.  in 
Bu-cia's  Historiadores  Primitivos,  i.  151,  152.    Tlie  same  may  be  found  in 
the  Italian  of  Ramusio,  iii.  fol.  224,  ed.  1665. 
(a)  Peter  Martyr,  d.  viii.  1.  x. 

CSJ  Peter  Martyr,  d.  vi.  1.  x.  and  d.  ^•iU.  \.  x.    Gomaiu.,  c.  x\.    ttwt^a., 
dL  M  J.  viii.  c.  vUi. 
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Ufarvaez,  a  man  of  no  great  yirtue  or  reputation.     This 
is  the  same  peirson  who  had  been  sent  oy  the  jealous 

STemor  of  Cuba  to  take  Cortes  prisoner,  and  who,  after 
Ting  declared  him  an  outlaw,  was  himself  easily  defeated. 
He  lost  an  eye  in  the  afiiray,  and  his  own  troops  deserted 
him.  When  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  promised  to  arrest,  he  said  to  him,  "  Esteem  it 
CTeat  good  fortune  that  you  have  taken  me  captive." 
Cortefi  replied,  and  with  truth,  "It  is  the  least  of  the 
thmgs  I  nave  done  in  Mexico."(l) 

TEe  territory  placed  at  the  mercy  of  Narvaez  extended 
to  the  Siyer  of  Palms ;  further,  therefore,  to  the  west, 
than  the  territory  which  was  afterwards  included  in 
Louisiana.  His  expedition  was  as  adventurous  as  his 
attempt  against  Cortes,  but  it  was  memorable  for  its  iiis- 
asters.  Of  three  hundred  men,  of  whom  eighty  were 
^**®*  mounted,  but  four  or  &ve  returned.  The  valour  of 
the  natives,  thirst,  famine,  and  pestilence,  the  want  of 
concert  between  the  ships  and  the  men  set  on  shore,  the 
eirarB  of  judgment  in  the  commanders,  rapidly  melted 
away  the  unsuccessful  company.  It  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain,  with  exactness,  the  point  where  Narvaez  fbrst 
knded  in  Florida ;  probably  it  was  at  a  bay  a  little  east 
of  the  meridian  of  Cape  St.  Antonio,  in  Cuba ;  it  may  have 
been,  therefore,  not  far  from  the  bay  now  called  Appalachee. 
The  party  soon  struck  into  the  mterior ;  they  knew  hot 
where  they  were,  nor  whither  they  were  going,  and  fol- 
lowed the  directions  of  the  natives.  These,  with  a  sagacity 
oazefulto  save  themseliUss  from  danger,  described  the  dis- 
tant territory  as  full  df  gold,  and  freed  themselves  from 
the  pres^ce  of  troublesome  guests,  by  exciting  a  hope 
that  covetousness  could  elsewhere  be  amply  gratified. 
The  town  of  Appallachee,  which  was  thought  to  contain 
immense  accumulations  of  wealth,  proved  to  be  an  incon- 
siderable collection  of  wigwams.  It  was  probably  in  the 
region  of  the  Bay  of  Pensacola  that  the  remnant  of  the 
ptfty,  after  a  ramble  of  eight  hundred  miles,  finally  came 
again  upon  the  sea,  in  a  condition  of  extreme  penu;ry. 
Here  they  manufactured  rude  boats,  in  which  none  but 
desperate  men  would  have  embarked ;  and  Karvaez  and 
most  of  his  companions,  after  having  passed  nearly  six 

(1)  Cortes,  Carte  de  ROadon,  c.  i.  s.  jczzy.— xzxviL  inBttrdSk,  i.  ^^— 4A> 
Qoaara,  CronicM  deJMNaevB  EapmnA,  c.  xcyi— ci. 
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months  in  Florida,  perished  in  a  storm  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi.(l)  One  ship's  company  was  wrecked 
1528-  upon  an  island;  most  of  those  who  were  saved  died 
1636.  of  famine.  The  four  who  ultimately  reached  Mexico 
bj  land  succeeded  only  after  years  oi  hardships.  The 
smiple  narrative  of  their  wanderings,  their  wretchedness, 
and  their  courageous  enterprise,  could  not  but  have 
^^^  *  been  ftill  of  marvels ;  their  rambles,  extending  across 
Louisiana  and  the  northern  part  of  Mexico  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  Sonora,  were  almost  as  wide  as 
those  of  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River ;  the  story,  which 
one  of  them  published,  and  of  which  the  truth  was 
afi&rmed,  on  oath,  before  a  magistrate,  is  disfigured  by 
bold  exaggerations  and  the  wildest  fictions.  (2)  The  know- 
ledge of  8ie  bays  and  rivers  of  Florida,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  was  not  essentially  increased ;  the  strange  tales 
of  miraculous  cures,  of  natural  prodigies  and  of  the  resus- 
citation of  the  dead,  were  harmless  falsehoods ;  the  wan- 
derers, on  their  return,  persevered  in  the  far  more  fatal 
assertion,  that  Florida  was  the  richest  country  in  the 
world.(3) 

The  assertion  was  readily  believed,  even  by  those  to 
whom  the  wealth  of  Mexico  and  Peru  was  familiarly 
known.  To  no  one  was  credulity  more  disastrous  than  to 
Ferdinand  de  Soto,  a  native  of  Xeres,  and  now  an  ambitious 
courtier.  He  had  himself  gained  fame  and  fortune 
by  military  service  in  the  New  World.  He  had  been 
the  favourite  companion  of  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of 
Peru,  where  he  had  distinguished  himself  for  conduct  and 
valour.  At  the  storming  of  Cusca  he  had  surpassed  his 
companions  in  arms.  He  assisted  in  arresting  the  unhappy 

(1)  Prince,  86,  a  safe  interpreter. 

(2)  On  Narvaez,  the  original  work  is,  Naufragios  de  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeca 
xle  Vaca,  en  la  Florida ;  in  Barcia,  ii.  I — 43.  There  is  an  Italian  version  m 
Ramusio,  iii.  fol.  310 — 330.  The  English  version,  in  Pnrchas,  iv.  1499 — 
1528,  is  from  the  Italian.  Compare  Gomara,  c.  xlvi. ;  Herrera,  d.  iv.  1.  iv. 
<5.  iv.— vii.,  and  d.  iv.  1.  v.  c.  v. }  Purchas,  i.  957,  958—962.  Examen  Apo- 
logetico,  in  Barcia,  i.  at  the  end,  does  not  confer  authority  on  Nunez. 
The  scepticism  of  Benzo,  in  Calveto's  Novae  Novi  Orbis  Historiae,  1.  ii. 
•c.  xiii.  206,  is  praiseworthy.  Compare,  also,  Roberts's  Florida,  28 — 32, 
and  a  note  in  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  59 ;  Ensayo  Cronclogico,  10 ;  Vega,  1.  ii. 
p.  ii.  c.  vi.  Hints  may  also  be  found  scattered  throuj^h  Vega's  Historia  de 
-la  Florida,  and  in  the  Portuguese  accoimt  m  Hakluyt.  Humboldt,  Nouv. 
£sp.  ii.  435. 

^sj  Virginia  Valued)  the  Portuguese  Account;  Dedication  in  Hakluyt, 
v.  4^pj  Herrera,  d.  iii.  J.  viii,  c.  viii. ;  Hakluyt,  v.  4ft4 •,  \«^A. \.  c  v. 
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Atahoalpa,  and  lie  shared  in  the  immense  ransom  with 
which  the  crednlons  inca  purchased  the  promise  of  free- 
dom. Perceiving  the  angry  divisions  which  were  threat- 
ened by  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  Soto  had 
seasonaUy  withdrawn  with  his  share  of  the  spoils,  and 
now  appeared  in  Spain  to  enjoy  his  reputation,  to  display 
his  opulence,  and  to  solicit  advancement.  His  reception 
was  niumphant;  success  of  all  kinds  awaited  him.  The 
daaghter  of  the  distinguished  nobleman,  imder  whom  he 
had  first  served  as  a  po6r  adventurer,  became  his  wife  ;(1) 
and  the  special  favour  of  Charles  Y .  invited  his  ambition 
to  prefer  a  large  request.  It  had  ever  been  believed,  that 
the  depths  of  the  continent  at  the  north  concealed  cities 
as  maCTifioent,  and  temples  as  richly  endowed,  as  any 
which  nad  yet  been  plundered  within  the  limits  of  the 
tropica.  Soto  desired  to  rival  Cortes  in  glory,  and  surpass 
Pizarro  in  wealth.  Blinded  by  avarice  and  the  love  of 
power,  he  repaired  to  YalladoLd,  and  demanded  permis- 
sion to  conquer  Florida  at  his  own  cost ;  and  Charles  Y. 
readily  conceded  to  so  renowned  a  commander  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Isle  of  Cuba,  with  absolute  power  over  the 
immense  territory,  to  which  the  name  of  florida  was  still 
vaguely  applied.(2) 

No  sooner  was  the  design  of  the  new  e]q>edition  pub- 
lished in  Spain,  than  the  wildest  hopes  were  indulged. 
How  brilliant  must  be  the  prospect,  since  even  the  con- 
queror of  Peru  was  willing  to  hazard  his  fortune  and  the 
greatness  of  his  name !    Adventurers  assembled  as  volun- 
teers; many  of  them  people  of  noble  birth  and  good 
estates.    Houses  and  vineyards,  lands  for  tillage,  and  rows 
of  olive-trees  in  the  Ajarrafe  of  Seville,  were  sold,  as  in 
the  times  of  the  crusades,  to  obtain  the  means  of 
*     '  military  equipments.    The  port  of  San  Lucar  of  Bar- 
nuneda  was  crowaed  with  those  who  hastened  to  solicit 
permission  to  share  in  the  enterprise.    Even  soldiers  of 
Portuged  desired  to  be  enrolled  for  the  service.    A  muster 
WM  held ;  the  Portuguese  appeared  in  the  glittering  array 
of  burnished  armour ;  and  the  Castilians,  brilliant  with 
hopes,  were  "very  gaUant  with  silk  upon  silk.'*    Soto 
gave  directions  as  to  the  armament ;  from  the  numerouR 
aspirants  he  selected  for  his  companions  six  hundred  men 

(1)  Toxtaguese  Relation,  c.  i.;  in  Hakluyt,  r.  483. 

/s;  Fortugrtese delation,  c.J.  48j ;   Vcg-a,  J.  i.  c.  i. :  llerrcra,  d,  W.\.\. 

ciii. 
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in  the  bloom  of  life,  ike  flower  of  the  peninsula ;  maojr 
persons  of  good  account,  who  had  sold  estates  for  dieir 
equipments,  were  obliged  to  remain  behind.(l) 

The  fleet  sailed  as  gaily  as  if  it  had  been  but  a  holidaj 
excursion  of  a  bridal  party.  In  Cuba  the  precaution  was 
used  to  send  vessels  to  Florida  to  explore  a  harbour ;  and 
two  Indians,  brought  as  captives  to  Havana,  invented  such 
falsehoods  as  they  perceived  would  be  acceptable.  Thisj 
conversed  by  signs;  and  the  signs  were  mterpreted  as 
affirming  that  Florida  abounded  in  gold.  The  news  spread 
great  contentment ;  Soto  and  his  troops  were  restless  with 
K>ngin^  for  the  hour  of  their  departure  to  the  conquest  aS 
"  the  richest  countrv  which  had  yet  been  discovered."  (2) 
The  infection  spread  in  Cuba ;  and  Yasco  Porcallo,  an  aged 
and  wealthy  man,  lavished  his  fortune  in  magnificent 
equipments.(3) 

Soto  had  been  welcomed  in  Cuba  by  Ion?  and  bril- 
^^^'  liant  festivals  and  rejoicings.  At  length  aH  prepara- 
tions were  completed ;  leaving  ms  wife  to  govern  the  islaiid, 
he  and  his  company,  full  of  unbounded  expectations,  em- 
barked for  Florida;  and,  in  about  a  fortnight,  his  fleet 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Spiritu  Santo.  (4)  The  soldiers  went 
on  shore ;  the  horses,  between  two  and  three  hundred  in 
number,  were  disembarked,  and  the  men  of  the  expedition 
stood  upon  the  soil  which  they  had  so  eagerly  desired  to 
tread.  Soto  would  listen  to  no  augury  but  that  of  success ; 
and,  like  Cortes,  he  refased  to  retain  his  ships,  lest  they 
should  aflbrd  a  temptation  to  retreat.  Most  of  them  were 
sent  to  Havana.  (5)  The  aged  Porcallo,  a  leading  man 
in  the  enterprise,  soon  grew  alarmed,  and  began  to  re- 
member his  establishments  in  Cuba.  It  had  been  a  prin- 
eipal  object  with  him  to  obtain  slaves  for  his  estates  and 
mmes;  despairing  of  success,  and  terrified  with  the 
marshes  and  thick  forests,  he  also  sailed  for  the  island, 
where  he  could  enjoy  his  wealth  in  security.  Soto  was 
indignant  at  the  desertion,  but  concealed  his  anger.  (6) 

(1)  Port.  Rd.  c.  ii.  and  iii. ;  Vegra,  1.  i.  c.  ▼.  and  vi.  When  the  aathori- 
ties  vary,  I  follow  that  which  is  least  highly  coloured,  and  e:ive  the  smaller 
number.  Vega  says  there  were  a  thousand  men,  and  he  strenuously  vin- 
dicates his  own  integrity  and  love  of  truth.  He  wrote  from  the  accounts 
of  eye-witnesses,  whom  he  examined :  he  was  not  himself  an  eye-witness. 

(2)  Portuguese  Relation,  c.  i. 

(3)  Vega,  1.  i.  c.  xii. 

(4)  Portuguese  Relation,  c.  vii. ;  Vega,  1.  i.  part  i.  c.  i.  23. 
C^^J  Ibid.  c.  X. 

(6)  Ibid.  c.  X. ;  Vega,  1.  ii.  part  i.  c.  xi.  and  xu. 
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And  now  besan  the  nomadic  march  of  the  adyenturers; 
amunerooB  body  of  horsemen,  besides  infantry,  completely 
armed ;  a  force  exceeding  in  numbers  and  equipments  the 
fiunous  expeditions  against  the  empires  of  Mexico  and 
Pern.  Everything  was  provided  that  experience  in  former 
invasions  and  the  cruelty  of  avarice  could  suggest; 
chains  (1)  for  captives,  and  the  instruments  of  a  forge; 
anns  of  all  kinds  then  in  use,  and  bloodhounds  as  aux- 
iliaries against  the  feeble  natives ;  (2)  ample  stores  of  food, 
and,  as  a  last  resort,  a  drove  of  hogs,  which  would  soon 
•warm  in  the  favouring  climate,  where  the  forests  and  the 
Indian  maize  Aimished  abundant  sustenance.  It  was  a 
roving  expedition  of  gallant  freebooters  in  quest  of  for- 
tune. It  was  a  romantic  stroll  of  men  whom  avarice  ren- 
dered ferocious,  through  unexplored  regions,  over  unknown 
pallis ;  wherever  rumour  might  point  to  ike  residence  of 
some  chieftain  with  more  tbui  J?eruvian  wealth,  or  the 
ill-interpreted  signs  of  the  ignorant  natives  might  seem  to 
piomise  a  harvest  of  gold.  The  passion  for  cards  now 
nnt  raged  among  the  groves  of  the  south ;  and  often  at 
the  resting-places  groups  of  listless  adventurers  clustered 
together  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  desperate  gaming. 
BeligioiiB  zeal  was  also  united  with  avarice ;  there  were 
not  only  cavalry  and  foot-soldiers,  with  all  that  belongs  to 
warlike  arrar ;  twelve  priests,  besides  other  ecclesiastics, 
acoompanied  the  expedition.  Elorida  was  to  become 
GtHumc  during  scenes  of  robbery  and  carnage.  Orna- 
ments, such  as  are  used  at  the  service  of  mass,  (3)  were 
csrefiaUy  provided;  every  festival  was  to  be  kept;  every  reli- 
gioQS  practice  to  be  observed.  Asthe  troop  inarched  through 
the  wudemess,  the  solemn  processions,  which  the  usages  of 
the  church  enjoined,  were  scrupulously  instituted.  (4) 

The  wanderings  of  the  first  season  brought  the  com- 
pany from  the  Bay  of  Spiritu  Santo  to  the  country  of  the 
Appalachians,  east  of  the  Flint  Biver,  and  not  far  irom  the 
mid  of  the  Bay  of  Appalachee.(5)  The  names  of  the  inter- 
niediate  places  cannot  be  identified.  The  march  was  tedious 
and  full  of  dangers.    The  Indians  were  always  hostile ;  the 

(1)  Poitagxiese  Relation,  c.  xi.  and  xii. 

(2)  Ibid.  c.  zi.  and  elsewhere.  (3)  Ibid.  c.  xix. 
(4)  Ibid.  c.  XX.,  and  in  yarious  places,  speaks  of  the  firiars  and  priests. 

Vega,  1.  i.  c  Ti.  9;  1-  iv.  c.  vi.  and  elsewhere.     Herrera  confknus  t\i'(^ 
statement. 

raj  Portuguese  Relatioa,  c.  xii.;  Vcgsi,  I.  ii.  part  U.  c.  iv.;  McCuWotfa 
Mesearches,  634.  ' 
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two  captiyes  of  the  former  expedition  escaj^ed ;  a  Spaniard, 
who  had  been  kept  in  slavery  from  the  time  of  Narvaez, 
coxdd  ffiye  no  accounts  of  any  conntiy  where  there  was  silrer 
or  gola.(l)  The  ffoides  womd  purposely  lead  the  Castilians 
astray,  and  invonre  them  in  morasses ;  even  though  death, 
under  the  fangs  of  the  bloodhounds,  was  the  certain 
p\mishment.  The  whole  company  grew  dispirited,  and 
desired  tiie  goyemor  to  return,  smce  the  country  opened 
no  brilliant  prospects.  '*  I  will  not  turn  back,"  said  Soto, 
"  till  I  haye  seen  the  poverty  of  the  country  with  my  own 
eye8."(2)  The  hostile  Indians,  who  were  takenprisoners, 
were  in  part  put  to  death,  in  part  enslaved.  Tnese  were 
led  in  chains,  with  iron  collars  about  their  necks ;  thdir 
service  was  to  grind  the  maize  and  to  carry  the  baggage. 
An  exploring  party  discovered  Ochus,f3)  the  harbour  of 
Pensacola ;  and  a  message  was  sent  to  Cuba,  desiring  iliat 
in  the  ensuing  year  supplies  for  the  expedition  mi^t  be 
sent  to  that  piace.(4) 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  wan- 
^^*^'  derers  renewed  their  march,  with  an  Indiaii  guide, 
who  promised  to  lead  the  way  to  a  coimtry,  governed,  it 
was  said,  by  a  woman,  and  wnere  gold  so  abounded,  that 
the  art  of  melting  and  refining  it  was  imderstood.  He 
described  the  process  so  well,  that  the  credulous  Spaniards 
took  heart,  and  exdaimed,  "  He  must  have  seen  it,  or  the 
devil  has  been  his  teacher!"  The  Indian  appears  to  have 
pointed  towards  the  gold  region  of  Norm  Carolina.(5) 
jlie  adventurers,  therefore,  eagerly  hastened  to  the  north- 
east ;  they  passed  the  Alatamaha ;  they  admired  the  fertUe 
valleys  of  Georgia,  rich,  productive,  and  full  of  good 
rivers.  They  passed  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Alata- 
maha, and  a  southern  branch  of  the  Ogechee ;  and,  at 
length,  came  upon  the  Ogechee  itself,  which,  in  April, 
flowed  with  a  rail  channel  and  a  strong  current.  Mu^of 
the  time  the  Spaniards  were  in  wild  sohtudes,  they  suffered 
for  want  of  salt  and  of  meat.  Their  Indian  guide  affected 
madness ;  but  "  they  said  a  gospel  over  him,  and  the  fit 
left  him."  Again  he  involvea  them  in  pa^thless  wilds,  and 
then  he  would  have  been  torn  in  -j^ieces  by  the  dogs,  if  he 
had  not  still  been  needed  to  assist  the  interpreter.    Of 

U)  Portngruese  Relation,  c.  ix.  (2)  Ibid.  c.  xL 

CJJ  Ibid.  c.  Jrii. 

(4)  Ibid.  c.  viL^xU. }  Vega,  1.  ii.  parts  \.  and  ^. 
rsj  SUUnum'a  Journal,  xxiii.  8,  Q. 
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four  Tndian  captives  who  were  questioned,  ode  bluntlj 
aoBwered  lie  knew  no  countrT  sucli  as  they  described ;  the 
goremor  ordered  him  to  be  burnt,  for  what  was  esteemed 
hiB  fidsehood.  The  sight  of  the  execution  quickened  the 
inTontion  of  his  companions,  and  the  Spaniards  made  their 
way  to  tihe  small  Xndian  settlement  of  Cutifa-Chiqui.  A 
da^er  and  a  rosary  were  found  here ;  the  story  of  the 
Ixicmns  traced  them  to  the  expedition  of  Yasques  de 
AyUoa ;  and  a  two  days'  journey  would  reach,  it  was  be- 
hered,  tlie  harbour  of  St.  Melena.  The  soldiers  thought 
of  home,  and  desired  either  to  make  a  settlement  on  the 
finntfid  soil  around  them,  or  to  return.  The  governor  was 
**  a  stem  man,  and  of  few  words."  Willingly  hearing  the 
opinions  of  others,  he  was  inflexible  when  he  had  once  de- 
cuved  his  own  mind ;  and  all  his  followers,  "  condescend- 
ineto  his  will,"  continued  to  indulge  delusive  hopes.  (1) 

The  direction  of  the  march  was  now  to  the  nortii,  to  the 
comparatively  sterile  country  of  the  Cherokees,(2)  and  in 
part  thiongh  a  district  in  which  gold  is  now  found.  The 
mhalntants  were  poor,  but  gentle ;  they  liberally  oflered 
sufih  presents  as  their  habits  of  life  permitted — deer  skins 
and  wild  hens.  Soto  coald  hardly  have  crossed  the  moun- 
tains, so  as  to  enter  the  basin  of  the  Tennessee  Eiver  ;(3) 
it  seems,  rather,  that  he  passed  from  the  head-waters  of 
the  Savannah,  or  the  Ghattahouchee,  to  the  head-waters 
of  the  Coosa.  Hie  name  of  Canasauga,  a  village  at  which 
he  halted,  is  still  given  to  a  branch  of  the  laUer  stream. 
For  several  months  the  Spaniards  were  in  the  valleys 
which,  send  their  waters  to  the  Bay  of  Mobile.  Chiana 
was  an  island  distant  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Cana- 
sauga. An  exploring  party  which  was  sent  to  the  north  ' 
were  appalled  by  the  aspect  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  and 
raonoimced  the  mountams  impassable.  They  had  looked 
wt  mines  of  copper  and  gold,  and  their  only  plunder  was  a 
ImfBdo  robe. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  the  Spaniards  were  at  Coosa. 
In  ibe  course  of  the  season  they  had  occasion  to  praise 
tiie  wild  grxpe  of  the  country,  tne  same,  perhaps,  which 
bas  since  Deen  thought  worthy  of  culture,  and  to  admire 
the  hiznriant  growth  of  maize,  which  was  springing  from 

(1)  Fartoiroese   ReLattion,  c.  ziii.  and  xIt.;    V^:a,  1.  iii.  c.  ii.— zyii. 
CoBoiMane  Bdknap,  L  188.    I  cannot  follow  McCnlloh,  6S4. 
(9)  NultBn*»Arlc8nff>fl^  JU;  McCnUob'a  Researches,  5S4. 
13)  Umrdn'a LonisianM,  i.  li. 
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the  fertile  plains  of  Alabama.  A  southerly  direction  led 
tiie  train  to  Tuscaloosa ;  nor  was  it  long  before  the  wan- 
derers reached  a  considerable  town  on  the  Alabama,  abore 
the  junction  of  the  Tombecbee,  and  about  one  hundred 
miles,  or  six  days'  journey,  from  Fensacola.  The  village  was 
called  Mayilla,  or  Mobile,  a  name  which  is  still  preserved, 
and  applied,  not  to  the  bay  only,  but  to  the  river,  after  the 
union  of  its  numerous  tributaries.  The  Spaniards,  tired 
of  lodging  in  the  fields,  desired  to  occupy  the  cabins ;  the 
Indians  rose  to  resist  the  invaders,  whom  they  distrusted 
and  feared.  A  battle  ensued ;  the  terrors  of  tneir  cavaliy 
gave  the  victory  to  the  Spaniards.  I  know  not  if  a  more 
bloody  Indian  fight  ever  occurred  on  the  soil  of  the  United 
States ;  the  town  was  set  on  fire,  and  a  witness  of  the 
scene,  doubtless  greatly  exa|ggeratmg  the  loss,  relates  that 
two  thousand  five  hundred  Lidians  were  slain,  suffocated, 
or  burned.  They  had  fought  with  desperate  courage,  and, 
but  for  the  flames,  which  consumed  their  light  and  dense 
settlements,  they  would  have  effectually  repulsed  the  in- 
vaders. "  Of  the  Christians,  eighteen  died,"  one  hundred 
and  fifty  were  wounded  with  arrows,  twelve  horses  were 
slain,  and  seventy  hurt.  The  flames  had  not  spared  the 
baggage  of  the  Spaniards ;  it  was  within  the  town,  and 
was  entirely  consumed.  (1) 

Meanwhile,  ships  from  Cuba  had  arrived  at  Ochus,  now 
Pensacola.  Soto  was  too  proud  to  confess  his  failure.  He 
had  made  no  important  discoveries  :  he  had  gathered  no 
stores  of  silver  and  gold,  which  he  might  send  to  tempt 
new  adventurers  ;  the  fires  of  Mobile  had  consumed  the 
curious  collections  which  he  had  made.  It  marks  the 
resolute  cupidity  and  stubborn  pride  with  which  the  expe- 
dition was  conducted,  that  he  determined  to  send  no  news 
of  himself,  until,  like  Cortes,  he  had  found  some  rich 
country.(2) 

But  the  region  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile  was 
populous  and  hostile,  and  yet  too  poor  to  promise  plunder. 
Soto  retreated  towards  the  north;  his  troops  already 
reduced,  by  sickness  and  wcurfare,  to  five  hundred  men.  A 
month  passed  away,  before  he  reached  winter-c[uarters  at 
Ohica^a,  a  small  town  in  the  country  of  the  Chickasas,  in 

(1)  Port.  Rel.  c.  xvii. — ^3dx.  508 — 613.  Vega  is  very  extravagant  in  bis 
account  of  the  battle.  L.  iii.  c.  xxviL — xxxi.  On  localities,  compare 
Belknap,  i.  189—190;  McCullob,  595;  and  T.  Irving's  Florida,  ii.  37. 

(3)  Fortngm^e  Relation,  c.  xix. 
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Umb  vpper  part  of  the  state  of  Mississippi, — ^probably  oa 
tihe  weitem  bank  of  the  Yazoo.  The  weatherwas  severe, 
sad  snow  fell ;  but  maize  was  yet  standing  in  the  open 
fields.  Tbe  Spaniards  were  able  to  gioher  a  supply 
of  food ;  and  the  deserted  town,  with  such  rude  cabins 
as  ihey  added,  afforded  them  shelter  through  the  winter. 
Yet  no  mines  of  Peru  were  discovered ;  no  ornaments  of 
gold  adorned  the  rude  savages ;  their  wealth  was  the  har- 
vest of  ^m,  and  wigwams  were  their  only  palaces ;  they 
were  poor  and  independent, — thev  were  liaidy,  and  loved 
freedom.  When  spring  (1)  openeo,  Soto,  as  he  had  usually 
done  with  other  tribes,  demanded  of  the  chieftain  of  the 
OiiekaaawB  two  hundred  men  to  carry  the  burdens  of  his 
company.  The  Indians  hesitated.  Human  nature  is  the 
urne  in  evezr  age  and  in  eveir  climate.  Like  the  mha- 
Ijitaata  of  Athens  in  the  days  of  Themistodes,  or  those  of 
Moaeow  of  a  recent  day,  the  Chickasaws,  unwilling  to  see 
fltnmgers  and  enemies  occupy  their  bomes,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  deceivinjg  the  sentinels,  set  fire  to  their  own  village, 
uk  which  the  Castilians  were  encamped.  (2)  On  a  sudden, 
half  the  houses  were  in  flames ;  ana  the  loudest  notes  of 
the  war-whoop  runff  through  the  air.  The  Indians,  could 
they  have  acted  wim  calm  oravery,  might  have  gained  an 
easy  and  entire  victory ;  but  they  trembled  at  3ieir  own 
Boooess,  and  feared  the  imequal  battle  against  weapons  of 
steeL  Manj  of  the  horses  nad  broken  loose ;  these,  terri- 
fied and  without  riders,  roamed  through  tiie  forest,  of 
which  the  burning  village  iUuminated  the  shades,  and 
•eemed  to  the  ignorant  natives  the  gathering  of  hostile 
squadrons.  Others  of  the  horses  perished  in  in.e  stables ; 
most  of  the  swine  were  consumea ;  eleven  of  the  Chris- 
taans  were  burned,  or  lost  their  lives  in  the  tumult.  The 
clothes  which  had  been  saved  from  the  flres  of  Mobile 
were  destroved ;  and  the  Spaniards,  now  as  naked  as  the 
natives,  suffered  from  the  cold.  Weapons  and  equipments 
were  consumed  or  spoiled.  Had  the  Tndia.Tis  made  a  reso- 
lute onset  on  this  night  or  the  next,  the  Spaniards  would 
have  been  unable  to  resist.  But  in  a  respite  of  a  week, 
ibrges  were  erected,  swords  newly  tempered,  and  good 
ashen  lances  were  made,  equal  to  the  best  of  Bisctqr* 
When  the  Indians  attacked  the  camp,  they  found  "  the 
Chiiftians"  prepared. 

(1)  Y^s  ngn*  Janvuuy.    L.  Hi,  c.  xzzvi. 

/»)  Vega,  h  W.  c.  xxxTi,,  xxxrii.  and  xzxriii.  Port.  Account,  c.  ix.  xs\» 
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All  the  disasters  which  had  been  encountered,  far  from 
diminishing  the  boldness  of  the  governor,  served  onlj  to 
confirm  his  obstinacy  by  wounding  his  pride.  Should  he, 
who  had  promised  greater  booty  than  Mexico  or  Peru  had 

S 'elded,  now  return  as  a  defeated  fuffitive,  so  naked  that 
s  troops  were  clad  only  in  skins  and  mats  of  ivy  ?  The 
search  for  some  wealthy  region  was  renewed ;  the  caravan 
marched  still  farther  to  tne  west.  For  seven  days,  it 
struggled  through  a  wilderness  of  forests  and  marshes ; 
and,  at  length,  came  to  Indian  settlements  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mississippi.  Sote  was  the  first  of  Europeans  to 
behold  the  magnificent  river,  which  rolled  its  immense 
mass  of  waters  through  the  splendid  vegetation  of  a  wide 
alluvial  soil.  The  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries  has  not 
changed  the  character  of  the  stresun :  it  was  then  described 
as  more  than  a  mile  broad ;  flowmg  with  a  strong  current, 
and,  by  the  weight  of  its  waters,  forcing  a  channel  of  great 
depth.  The  water  was  always  muddy ;  trees  and  timber 
were  continually  floating  down  the  stream.(l) 

The  Spaniards  were  guided  to  the  Mississippi  by  na- 
tives ;  and  were  directed  to  one  of  the  usual  crossing 
places, — ^probably  at  the  lowest  Chickasa  Bluff,  (2)  not  far 
from  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude.(3)  The  arrival 
of  the  strangers  awakened  curiosity  and  fear.  A  multitude 
of  people  from  the  western  banks  of  the  river,  painted 
and  gaily  decorated  with  great  plumes  of  white  feathers, 
the  warriors  standing  in  rows  with  bow  and  arrows  in 
their  hands,  the  chiemiins  sitting  under  awnings  as  mag- 
nificent as  the  artless  manufactures  of  the  natives  could 
weave,  came  rowing  down  the  stream  in  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  canoes,  seeming  to  the  admiring  Spaniards  "  liike 
a  fair  army  of  ffalleys.'  They  brought  guts  of  fish,  and 
loaves  made  of  tne  fruit  of  the  persimmon.  At  first  they 
showed  some  desire  to  offer  resistance ;  but,  soon  becom- 
ing conscious  of  their  relative  weakness,  they  ceased  to 
defy  an  enemy  who  could  riot  be  overcome,  and  suffered 

(1)  Portagruese  Account,  c.  xxii. ;  Vega,  I.  iv.  c.  iii.  I  never  rely  oa 
Vega  alone. 

(a)  Fortaguese  Acconnt,  c.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  taken  in  connection  with 
the  more  diAup  account  of  Vega,  1.  iv.  c.  v. 

(3)  Belknap,  1.  192 :  "  Within  the  thirty-fourth  degree.»»  Andrew  Elli- 
cott's  Journal,  136:  "Thirty-four  degrees  and  ten  minutes.**  Martin's 
Louisiana,  i.  13 :  *'  A  little  below  the  lowest  Ctiickasaw  Bluff.**  NuttaU's 
Travels  in  Arkansas,  848 :  "The  lowest  Chickasaw  Bluff.'*  McC?ulloh's 
R&aearcbeB,  526 ;  "  Twenty  or  thirty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  tho  Ar- 
kansas  Rtrer." 
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injury  without  attempting  open  retaliation.  The  boats  of 
the  natiyes  were  too  weak  to  transport  horses ;  almost 
a  month  expired,  before  barges  large  enough  to  hold 
three  horsemen  each  were  constructed  for  crossing  the 
river.  At  length  the  Spaniards  embarked  upon  the 
Mississippi,  and  Europeans  were  borne  to  its  western 
bank. 

The  Dahcota  tribes,  doubtless,  then  occupied  the  coun- 
try south-west  of  the  Missouri.  (1)  Soto  iiad  heard  its 
praises  ;  he  believed  in  its  vicinity  to  mineral  wealth ;  and 
he  determined  te  visit  its  towns.  In  ascending  the 
Mississippi,  the  party  was  often  oblijs;ed  to  wade  through 
morasses ;  at  length  they  came,  as  it  would  seem,  upon 
the  district  of  Little  Prairie,  and  the  dry  and  elevated 
huids  which  extend  towards  New  Madrid.  Here  the  reli- 
gions of  the  invaders  and  the  natives  came  in  contrast. 
The  Spaniards  were  adored  as  children  of  the  sim ;  and 
the  blmd  were  brought  into  their  presence,  to  be  healed 
by  tiie  sons  of  light.  "Pray  only  to  Grod,  who  is  in 
heaven,  for  whatsoever  ye  need,**  said  Soto  in  reply ;  and 
the  sublime  doctrine,  which,  thousands  of  years  before, 
had  been  proclaimed  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  now  first 
found  ite  way  into  the  prairies  of  the  Far  West.  The  wild 
fruits  of  that  region  were  abundant ;  the  pecan-nut,  the 
mulberry,  and  the  two  kinds  of  wildplums,  furnished  the 
natives  with  articles  of  food.  At  PacaJha,  the  northern- 
most point  which  Soto  reached  near  the  Mississippi,  he 
remained  forty  days.  The  spot  cannot  be  identified ;  but 
the  accounte  of  the  amusements  of  the  Spaniards  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  narrative  of  their  ramblmgs.  Fish  were 
taken,  such  as  are  now  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  that 
region ;  one  of  them,  the  spade-fish,  (2)  the  strangest  and 
most  whunsical  production  of  the  muddy  streams  of  the 
west,  80  rare  that,  even  now,  it  is  hardly  to  be  found  in 
any  museum,  is  accurately  described  by  the  best  historian 
of  the  expedition.(3) 

An  exploring  party,  which  was  sent  to  examine  the 

(1)  Charlevoix,  Journal  Historiqac,  let.  xxviii.    Nuttall's  Arkansas,  83, 
980  and  851.    McCnlloh  disagrees ;  S26— 588. 

(8)  Flatirostra  Edentula. 

(3)  Portugoese  Relation,  c.  xxiv. :  **  There  was  another  fish,  called  a 
peele  flali }  it  had  a  snout  of  a  cubit  long*  and  at  the  end  of  the  upi^  li\>, 
it  was  made  Uke  a  peele.    It  had  no  scales.**    Compirel'VkxiV  &  Qao^s^cw(^'s  , 
i.  85.    Journal  of  Phii.  Acad,  of  Nat.  Science,  i.  317—%^.   I^mX^sS^^  Kx- 
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Tegionfi  to  the  north,  reported  that  the^  were  almost  a 
desert.    The  country  stiU  nearer  the  Missouri  was  said 

Srthe  Indians  to  be  thinlj[  inhabited ;  the  bison  abounded 
ere  so  much,  that  no  maize  could  be  cnltiyated ;  and  the 
few  inhabitants  were  hunters.  Soto  turned,  therefore,  to 
the  west  and  north-west,  and  plunged  still  more  deeplj 
into  the  interior  of  the  continent.  The  highlands  o£ 
White  Hiver,  more  than  two  hundred  miles  firom  the 
Mississippi,  were  probably  the  limit  of  his  ramble  in 
this  direction.  The  mountains  offered  neither  gems  nor 
gold ;  and  the  disappointed  adventurers  marched  to  Hie 
south.(l)  The^  passed  through  a  succession  of  towns,  of 
which  the  position  cannot  be  &ed ;  till,  at  length,  we  find 
them  among  the  Tunicas,  (2)  near  the  hot  springs  and 
saline  tributaries  of  the  Wa8hita.(3)  It  was  at  Autiamque, 
a  town  on  the  same  riTer,(4)  that  they  passed  the  winter ; 
they  had  arrived  at  the  settlement  through  the  country  of 
the  Xappaws. 

The  native  tribes,  everywhere  on  the  route,  were  found 
in  a  state  of  civilization  beyond  that  of  nomadic  hordes 
They  were  an  agricultural  people,  with  fixed  places  of 
aboae,  and  subsisted  upon  the  produce  of  the  fields,  more 
than  tipon  the  chase.  Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  life,  they 
could  oner  no  resistance  to  their  unwelcome  visitors;  the 
bow  and  arrow  were  the  most  efiective  weapons  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  They  seem  not  to  have 
been  turbulent  o;r  quarrelsome ;  but  as  the  population  was 
moderate,  and  the  earth  fruitful,  the  tribes  were  not  ac- 
customed to  contend  with  each  other  for  the  possession  of 
territories.  Their  dress  was,  in  part,  mats  wrought  of 
ivy  and  bulrushes,  of  the  bark  and  lint  of  trees ;  in  cold 
weather,  they  wore  maatles  woven  of  feathers.  The  set- 
tlements were  by  tribes ;  each  tribe  occupied  what  the 
Spaniards  called  a  province ;  their  villages  were  seneraXij 
near  together,  but  were  composed  of  few  habitations. 
The  Spaniards  treated  them  with  no  other  forbearance 
than  their  own  selfishness  demanded,  and  enslaved  such  as 
ofiended,  employing  them  as  porters  and  guides.  On  a 
slight  suspicion,  they  would  cut  ofi*  the  haoos  of  numbers 

(1)  Portogrnete  ReL  c.  zzv.— xzvii. 
(S)  Cbarleyoiz,  Jour.  Hist.  L  xxzL 

(3)  Portasraese  Narrative,  c.  xzvi.    Nuttall*a  Arkansaa,  ai5,  ai6,  257. 

(4)  Tbie  river  of  Autiamque,  Cayaa,  the  saline  regions,  and  afterwards 
of  ffUco,  WB8  the  same,    Portuguese  Relation,  c.  xxviii. 
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of  Ae  natiyes,  for  punishment  or  intimidati(»i;(l)  while 
the  joong  cayaliers,  from  desire  of  seeming  valiani, 
censed  to  be  merciful,  and  exulted  in  empties  and 
carnage.  The  guide  who  was  nnsuccessfiQ,  or  who  pnr- 
poeeiy  led  them  away  from  the  settlements  of  his  tnbe, 
woidd  be  seized  and  thrown  to  the  homids.  Sometimes  a 
natare  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  Any  trifling  consi- 
deration of  safely  wonld  induce  the  governor  to  set  fire  to 
a  hamlet.  He  did  not  delight  in  craelly ;  but  the  happi- 
ness, the  life,  and  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  were  held  of 
no  aeeonnt.  The  approach  of  the  Spaniards  was  heard 
with  dismay ;  and  their  departure  hastened  by  the  sugges- 
tion c^  wealtliier  lands  at  a  distance. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  Soto  de- 
^^^^  termined  to  descend  the  Washita  to  its  junction*  and 
to  get  tidings  of  the  sea.  As  he  advanced,  he  was  soon 
lost  amidst  the  bayous  and  marshes  which  are  found  alon^ 
tbe  Ited  Eiver  and  its  tributaries.  Near  the  MiBsissippi, 
he  came  upon  the  country  of  NiLco,  which  was  well 
peopled,  llie  river  was  there  larger  than  the  Ghiadal- 
qniTir  at  Seville.  At  last,  he  arrived  at  the  province 
where  the  Washita,  already  united  with  the  Bed  Siver, 
enters  the  Mississippi.  (2)  The  province  was  called 
Guachoya.  Soto  anxiously  inquired  the  distance  to  the 
sea;  the  chieftain  of  Guachoya  could  not  tell.  Were 
there  settlements  extending  along  the  river  to  its  mouth  P 
It  was  answered  that  its  lower  banks  were  an  uninhabited 
waste.  Unwilling  to  believe  so  disheartening  a  tale,  Soto 
sent  one  of  his  men,  with  eisht  horsemen,  to  descend  the 
basics  of  the  Mississippi,  and  explore  the  country.  They 
traveled  eight  days,  and  were  able  to  advance  not  much 
more  than  thiriy  miles,  they  were  so  delayed  by  the  fre- 
quent bayous,  tne  impassable  cane-brakes,  and  the  dense 
woods.  (3;  TTie  governor  received  the  intelligence  with 
concern;  he  suffered  from  anxiety  and  gloom.  His  horses 
and  men  were  dying  around  him,  so  that  the  natives  were 
becoming  dangerous  enemies.  He  attempted  to  overawe 
a  tribe  of  Indians  near  Natchez  by  claiimng  a  super- 
natural birth,   and  demanding   obedience    ana    tribute. 

(1)  CUveto,  from  Benzo,  Hist.  N.  Orbis  N.  1.  ii.  c.  xiii.  in  De  Bry,  hr.  47- 

0}  McColloli  places  Guachoya  near  the  Arkansas.    He  does  not  make 

saflkdent  allowance  for  an  exagrgeration  of  distances,  and  for  ddayt  on 

the  Blissisaippi  during  the  night-time;  529— 631.    Nuttall,  Martin, 

others  agree  with  tbe  stutement  ia  the  text. 

(3)  Portugaeae  A  ccotmt,  c.  xxix. 
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"  You  say  you  are  the  child  of  the  sun/*  replied  the  un- 
daunted cnief ;  "  dry  up  the  river,  and  I  will  beHeve  you. 
Do  you  desire  to  see  me  P  Visit  the  town  where  I  dwell. 
If  you  come  in  peace,  I  will  receive  you  with  special  good- 
will ;  if  in  war,  1  will  not  shrink  one  foot  back.**  But 
Soto  was  no  longer  able  to  abate  the  confidence,  or  punish 
the  temerity  of  the  natives.  His  stubborn  pride  waa 
changed  by  lon^  disappointments  into  a  wasting  melan^ 
chohr ;  and  his  health  sunk  rapidly  and  entirely  under  a 
conmct  of  emotions.  A  malignant  fever  ensued,  during 
which  he  had  little  comfort,  and  was  neither  visited  nor 
attended  as  the  last  hours  of  life  demand.  Believing  his 
death  near  at  hand,  he  held  the  last  solemn  interview 
with  his  faithful  followers ;  and,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of 
his  companions,  who  obeyed  him  to  the  end,  he  named  a 
successor.  On  the  next  day  he  died.  Thus  perished 
Ferdinand  de  Soto,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  the  successful 
associate  of  Pizarro.  His  miserable  end  was  the  more 
observed,  from  the  greatness  of  lus  former  prosperitPjr. 
His  soldiers  pronounced  his  euloey  by  grieving  for  their 
loss ;  the  priests  chanted  over  his  body  tne  first  requiems 
that  were  ever  heard  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
To  conceal  his  death,  his  body  was  wrapped  in  a  manue, 
and,  in  the  stillness  of  midnight,  was  silently  sunk  m 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  The  discoverer  of  tne  Missis- 
sippi slept  beneath  its  waters.  He  had  crossed  a  large 
part  of  me  continent  in  search  of  gold,  and  found  nothing 
80  remarkable  as  his  burial-place.  (1) 

No  longer  ^ded  by  the  energy  and  pride  of  Soto,  the 
company  resdved  on  reaching  STew  Spain  without  delay. 
Should  they  embark  in  such  miserable  Doats  as  they  could 
construct,  and  descend  the  river  P  Or  should  they  seek  a 
path  to  Mexico  through  the  forests  P  They  were  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion,  that  it  was  less  dangerous  to  go  by 
land ;  the  hope  was  still  cherished,  that  some  wealthy 
state,  some  opulent  city,  might  yet  be  discovered,  and 
all  fatigues  be  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  victory  and 
spoils.  Affain  they  penetrated  the  western  wilderness  ; 
in  Jvljf  tney  found  themselves  in  the  country  of  the 
Natchitoches ;  (2)  but  the  Bed  Biver  was  so  swollen,  that 

(1)  Portagaese  Relatiioii,  c.  xxx.    Vega,  1.  v.  p.  i.  c.  vii.  viii.    Vega  em- 
bdlishes.    Herrera,  d.  vii.  1.  vii.  c.  iii. 

(2)  V^a  introduces  the  Natchitoches  too  soon.     L.  v.  p.  i.  c.  i.    See 
J^itagvese  Account,  c.  xndi.  and  xxxUi.    Compttxe  l(\xtX»U.t  ^Al. 
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it  was  imiKMMible  for  them  to  pass.  Th^y  soon  became 
bewilcterea.  As  they  proceeded^  the  Indian  guides  pnr- 
posdly  led  them  astray ;  **  they  went  up  and  down  thronffh 
Tery  great  woods,"  without  making  any  progress.  Ine 
wildemefls,  into  whioh  they  had  at  last  wandered,  was 
sterile  and  scarcely  inhabited ;  they  had  now  reached  the 
great  Vnfialo  prairies  of  the  west,  the  huntmg-erounds  of 
me  Pawnees  and  Comanches,  the  migratory  mbes  on  the 
oQD&Dies  of  Mexico.  The  Spaniards  oelieyed  themselves 
to  be  at  least  one  hundred  and  lofty  leagues  west  of  the 
MiamiwtippL  Desperate  as  the  resolution  seemed,  it  was 
determined  to  return  once  more  to  its  banks,  and  follow 
its  carrent  to  the  sea.  There  were  not  wanting  men, 
whose  bopes  and  whose  courage  were  not  yet  ezlmusted, 
who  wished  rather  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  than  to  leave 
it  in  poverty ;  but  Moscoso,  the  new  governor,  had  long 
*'  desired  to  see  himself  in  a  place  where  he  might  sleep 
bis  fbU  sleep."  (I) 

They  esme  npon  the  Mississippi  at  Minoya,  a  few 
lei^oes  above -uie  mouth  of  Ited  Siver,  often  wading 
through  deep  waters,  and  grateful  to  God,  if,  at  lught, 
they  could  find  a  dry  resting-place.  The  Indians,  whom 
they  had  enslaved,  died  in  great  numbers;  in  Minoya, 
many  Christians  died ;  and  most  of  them  were  attacked 
by  a  dani|[eroas  epidemic. 

l^or  was  tne  labour  yet  at  an  end :  it  was  no  easy 
'^'  task  for  men  in  their  condition  to  bmld  bnsantines. 
Erecting  a  forge,  they  struck  off  the  fetters  Srom  the 
sLaves ;  and,  gathering  every  scrap  of  iron  in  the  camp, 
th^  wrought  it  into  nails.  Timber  was  sawed  by  hand 
wita  a  large  saw,  which  they  had  always  carried  with 
them,  ^ey  caulked  their  vessels  with  a  weed  like  hemp ; 
barrels,  capable  of  holding  water,  were  with  difficulty 
made ;  to  obtain  supplies  of  provision,  all  the  hogs  and 
even  ^le  horses  were  killed,  and  their  flesh  preserved  by 
drying  ;  and  the  neighbouring  townships  of  Indians  were 
so  plundered  of  their  food,  iSsi  the  miserable  inhabitants 
would  eome  about  the  Snaniards  begging  for  a  few  kernels 
of  their  own  maize,  ana  often  died  from  weakness  and 
want  of  food.  The  rising  of  the  Mississippi  assisted  the 
launching  of  the  seven  brigantines ;  they  were  frail  barks, 
which  had  no  decks;  and  aa,  &om  the  want  of  iron,  like 
nsDs  were  of  necessity  short,  they  were  constmcted  ol 
(V  Portugese  JZe/atfon,  c.  xxxiv. 
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yery  thin  planks,  so  that  the  least  shock  would  kaye 
broken  them  in  pieces.  Thus  provided,  in  seventeen  days 
the  fugitives  reached  the  Gun  of  Mexico ;  the  distance 
aeemed  to  them  two  hundred  and  Mty  leagues,  and  was 
not  much  less  than  five  hundred  miles.  They  were  the 
first  to  observe,  that  for  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
tiie  Mississippi  the  sea  is  not  salt,  so  great  is  the,  volume 
of  fresh  water  which  the  river  discharges.  Following,  for 
the  most  part,  the  coast,  it  was  more  than  fifty  days 
before  the  men,  who  finally  escaped,  now  no  more  than 
three  hundred  and  eleven  in  nimiber,  entered  the  Siver 
Ptouco.(l) 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  first  visit  of  Europeans  to  the 
Mississippi ;  the  honour  of  the  discovery  belongs,  without 
a  doubt,  to  the  Spaniards,  ^here  were  not  wanting  ad- 
venturers who  desired  to  make  one  more  attempt  to 
^^*'  possess  the  country  by  force  of  arms ;  their  request 
was  refused.  (2)  Keli^ous  zeal  was  more  persevermg; 
Louis  GanceUo,  a  missionary  of  the  Dominican  order, 
gained,  tkrough  Philip,  then  heir  apparent  in  Spain, 
'^^*  permission  to  visit  Florida,  and  attempt  the  peacefbl 
oonyersion  of  the  natives.  Christianity  was  to  conquor 
the  land  against  which  so  many  expeditions  had  fauad. 
The  SpaoifUL  governors  were  directed  to  favour  the  design ; 
all  slaves,  that  had  been  taken  from  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Grulf  of  Mexico,  were  to  be  manumitted  and  restored 

(1)  On  Soto's  expedition,  by  far  the  best  account  is  that  of  the  Porta- 
guese  Eye-witness,  first  published  in  1567,  and  by  Haklayt,  in  Rngti^h,  in 
1609.  There  is  an  imperfect  abridgment  of  it  in  Purchas,  iv.  1528 — 1556 ; 
and  a  still  more  imperfect  one  in  Roberts's  Florida,  33—79.  This  narratiye 
is  remarkably  good,  and  contains  internal  evidence  of  its  crediUlity. 
Nnttall  erroneously  attributes  it  to  Vega.  In  the  work  of  Vega,  numbers 
and  distances  are  magnified ;  and  everything  embellished  with  great  bold- 
ness. HLs  history  is  not  without  its  value,  but  must  be  consulted  witii 
extreme  caution.  Herrera,  d.  vi.  1.  vii.  c.  ix — xii.,  and  d.  vli.  1.  vii.  c.  t— 
zL  is  not  an  original  authority.  The  Ensayo  Cronologico  contains  nothing 
of  moment  on  the  subject.  L'Escarbot,  N.  Fr.  i.  36,  De  Laet,  1.  iv.  c.  iv.— 
ix.,  and  Charlevoix,  N.  Fr.  i.  24,  and  iii.  408,  offer  no  new  views.  Dn 
Fratz  is  unnecessarily  sceptical.  The  French  translator  of  Vega  has  not 
a  word  of  valuable  criticism.  Of  English  authors,  neither  Purchas  nor 
Harris  has  furnished  any  useful  illustrations.  Of  books  published  in 
America,  Belknap,  in  Am.  Biog.  i.  185 — 195,  comments  with  his  usual  care. 
licCullob,  in  his  Researches,  appendix,  iii.  523 — 531,  makes  an  earnest 
attempt  to  trace  the  route  of  Soto.  So  Nuttall,  In  his  Ti-avels  in  Arkansas, 
appendix,  247 — 267.  Nuttall  had  himself  roved  through  the  same  regions, 
and  his  opinions  are  jusUy  entitled  to  much  deference.  Flint  only  glances 
at  the  subject.  Stoddard,  in  his  Sketches,  4,  is  vague  and  ^thout  detail. 
I  have  compared  ail  these  authors;  the  account  in  Hakluyt,  with  good 
modem  maps,  can  lead  to  firm  conclu^ons. 
C9J  Ensayo  Cronologico,  Anno  Mdxliv. 
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io  Hbeir  oountry.  A  ship  was  £tted  out  with,  much  solem- 
niiy;  but  the  priests,  who  sought  the  first  inter- 
'^'  yiew  with  the  natiyes,  were  feared  as  enemies,  and, 
h&ng  immediately  attacked,  Louis  and  two  odiers  fell 
martyTB  to  their  2eaL(l) 

Fkndda  was  abandoned.  It  seemed  as  if  death  guarded 
the  arenues  to  the  countr7.(2)  While  the  Castilians  were 
eyenrwhere  else  yictorious,  florida  was  wet  with  the 
hiood  of  the  inyaders,  who  had  still  been  unable  to  possess 
themselyes  of  her  soil.  The  coast  of  our  republic  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  was  not,  at  this  time,  disputed  by  any 
other  nation  with  Spain ;  while  that  power  claimed,  under 
the  name  of  ELQrida,  the  whole  sea>coast  as  far  as  New- 
foQiidlaiid,(3)  and  eyen  to  the  remotest  north.  In  Spanish 
^BOgraphy,  Canada  was  a  part  of  florida.(4)  Yet  within 
^kttb  wbfiie  extent  not  a  Spanish  fort  was  erected,  not  a 
baiiboiir  was  occupied,  not  one  settlement  was  begun. 
The  £nt  ponnanent  cotablishment  of  the  Spaniard^  in 
flonda  was  the  result  of  jealous  bigotry. 

Por  Prance  had  begun  to  settie  the  re^on  with  a 
'  colony  of  Protestants ;  and  Calyinism,  whi^,  with  the 
special  eo-opecationof  Calyinhiniself,  had,  for  a  short  season, 
ooeimed  tue  coasts  of  Brazil  and  the  harbour  of  Sio 
Jazii0ro,(5)  was  now  to  be  planted  on  the  borders  of 
^'^  Pknrida.  Coligny  had  long  desired  to  establish  a 
reSagp  ioat  the  Huguenots,  and  a  Imtestant  French  empire, 
in  Aineriea.  Disappointed  in  his  first  effort  by  the  apos- 
tasy and  faithlessness  of  his  aeent,  Yillegagnon,  he  still 
petaevered;  moyed  alike  by  r^^gious  xeal,  and  by  a  pas- 
^  ska  for  the  honour  of  France.  The  expedition  which 
^  he  now  planned  was  intrusted  to  the  command  of 
John^ibaxilt,  of  Dieppe,  a  braye  man,  of  maritime  experi- 
ence, and  a  &rm  Protestant,  and  was  attended  by  some  of 

(1)  Ensayo  Crcmologico,  35, 96 ;  Vega,  1.  tI.  c.  xxii.;  Oomara,  c.  xIt.  ; 
Uibani  CalTetcmis  de  Gallorum  in  Floridam  Expeditione  Breris  Historia, 
c  L,  annexed  to  Nov.  Nov.  Orbis  Hist.  432,  433;  Eden  and  WUies,  fol. 
SO;  Be  Bry'a  introduction  and  parergon  to  his  Brevia  Narratio  eomm 
quam  in  Flcoida  Gallis  acdderunt.    Thuani  Hist.  L  xliv. 

(S)  Gom.  e.  xlv. ;  Vega,  1.  vL  c.  xxii. 

(8)  Herrera*8  West  Indies,  c.  viii.  in  Purchas,  iv.  868. 

(4)  Bolvio  i  la  Florida  Champlain  entrd  en  Quebec,  &c.  Ensayo  Gro-^ 
nokog^co,  179. 

(5)  De  Thon*8  Hist.  1.  xvi.    Leiy,  Hist.  Nav.  in  Bras.    An  abridgment 
of  tile  description,  but  not  of  the  personal  narrative,  appears  in  Purchas, 
iv.  13S6— 1347.    L*Escarbot,  N.  F.  i.  143—214 ;  Southey^B  Brazai,  ¥«xX\. 
c.ix. 
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the  best  of  the  young  French  nobility,  as  well  as  by  veteran 
troops.  The  &eble  Charles  IX.  conceded  an  ample  com- 
mission, and  the  squadron  set  sail  for  the  shores  of  North 
America.  Desiring  to  establish  their  plantation  in  a  genial 
clime,  land  was  first  made  in  the  latitude  of  St.  Augustine ; 
the  fine  river  which  we  call  the  St.  John's(l)  was  discovered, 
and  named  the  Biver  of  May.  It  is  the  St.  Matheo  (2)  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  forests  of  mulberries  were  admired, 
and  caterpillars  readily  mistaken  for  silkworms.  The  cape 
received  a  French  name;  as  the  ships  sailed  alon^  the 
coa«t,  the  numerous  streams  were  called  after  the  rivers 
of  France ;  and  America,  for  a  while,  had  its  Seine,  its 
Loire,  and  its  Garonne.  In  searching  for  the  Jordan  or 
Combahee,  they  came  upon  Port  Eoyid  entrance,  (3)  which 
seemed  the  outlet  of  a  magnificent  river.  The  greatest 
ships  of  France  and  the  argosies  of  Venice  comd  ride 
securely  m  the  deep  water  of  the  harbour.  The  site  for  a 
first  settlement  is  apt  to  be  injudiciouslv  selected;  the 
local  advantages  which  favour  tne  growtn  of  large  cities 
are  revealed  by  time.  It  was  perhaps  on  Lemon  Island 
that  a  monumental  stone,  engraved  with  the  arms  ^  of 
France,  was  proudly  raised ;  and  as  the  company  loolced 
round  upon  the  immense  oaks,  which  were  venerable  from 
the  growth  of  centuries,  the  profusion  of  wild  fowls,  the 
groves  of  pine,  the  flowers  so  fragrant  that  the  whole  air 
was  per^imed,  they  alreadv  regarded  the  country  as  a 
province  of  their  native  land.  Hibault  determined  to  leave 
a  colony;  twenty-six  composed  the  whole  party,  which 
was  to  Keep  possession  oi  the  continent.  Fort  Charles, 
the  Carolina,  (4)  so  called  in  honour  of  Charles  IX.  of 
France,  first  ^^.ve  a  name  to  the  country,  a  century  before 
it  was  occupied  by  the  English.  The  name  remained, 
though  the  early  colonj  peri8ned.(5) 
Hibault  and  the  ships  arrived  safely  in  France.     But 

(1)  Compare  the  criticism  of  Holmes*s  Annals,  i.  567. 

(2)  EnsayoCronolc^co,  p.43. 

(3)  Laudonniere,  in  Haklayt,  iii.  373.  The  description  is  sufficiently 
minute  and  accurate;  removing  all  doubt.  Before  the  geography  of  the 
country  was  wdl  known,  there  was  room  for  the  error  of  Charlevoix, 
Nonv.  Fr.  i.  25,  who  places  the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Edisto,  an 
error  which  is  followed  by  Chalmers,  5 1 3.  It  is  no  reproach  to  Charlevoix, 
that  his  geography  of  the  coast  of  Florida  is  confused  and  inaccurate. 
Compare  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene,  i.  477. 

(4)  Monitionem  Carolinam,  de  regis  nomine  dictum.  De  Thou,  1.  xliv. 
£31,  edition  of  1626. 

(5)  HenSne,  i-  S52i  and  Tliurloe,  ii.  273, 274, 
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res  of  ciyil  war  had  been  kindled  in  all  the  proyinoes 
e  kingdom,  and  the  promised  reinforcements  for 
ina  were  never  levied.  The  situation  of  the  Erench 
le  precarious.  The  natives  were  Mendly,  but  the 
ra  themselves  were  insubordinate,  and  dissensions 
Qed.  The  commandant  at  Carolina  repressed  the 
koit  spirit  with  arbitrary  cruelty,  and  lost  his  life  in 
tiny  'vniich  his  ungovernable  passion  }^  provoked. 
lew  xx>mmander  succeeded  in  restoring  order.  But 
fve  of  his  native  land  is  a  passion  easily  revived  in 
reast  of  a  Frenchman ;  and  the  company  resolved  to 
rk  in  such  a  brigantine  as  they  could  themselves  con- 
itnict.  Intoxicated  with  joy  at  the  thought  of  return- 
ing home,  they  neglected  to  provide  sumcient  stores ; 
tihey  were  overtaken  by  famine  at  sea,  with  its  at- 
mt  crimes.  A  small  English  bark  at  length  boarded 
'  Teesel,  and,  setting  the  most  feeble  on  shore  upon 
X)i8t  of  Erance,  carried  the  rest  to  the  queen  of  En^- 
.  Hins  fell  the  first  attempt  of  Erance  in  Erendi 
Ida,  near  the  southern  conhnes  of  South  Carolina. 
ixyontry  was  still  a  desert.  (1) 

Affcer  the  treacherous  peace  between  Charles  IX. 
md  the  Hu^enots,  Coligny  renewed  his  solicitations 
tie  eolonization  of  Elori£i..  The  king  gave  consent ; 
t  ships  were  conceded  for  the  service ;  and  Laudon- 
f  who,  in  the  former  voyage,  had  been  upon  the 
riean  coast,  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  though  a 
m  rather  than  a  soldier,  was  appointed  to  lead  rorth 
oSfimr.  Emigrants  readily  appeared ;  for  the  dimate 
larida  was  so  celebrated,  that,  according  to  rumour, 
imstdon  of  human  life  was  doubled  under  its  genial 
moes  ;(2)  and  men  still  dreamed  of  rich  mines  of  gold 
e  interior.  Coligny  was  desirous  of  obtaining  accurate 
nations  of  the  country ;  and  James  le  Moyne,  called 
lorgaes,  an  ingenious  painter,  was  commissioned  to 
lie  coloured  drawings  of  the  objects  which  might 
ro  his  curiosity.  A  voyage  of  sixty  days  brought  the 
tiy  the  way  of  the  Canaries  and  the  Antilles,  to  the 
»  of  Eloridfa.  The  harbour  of  Port  Eoyal,  rendered 
ny  by  recollections  of  misery,  was  avoided ;  and  after 

Landoimiere,  in  Haklu]^,  iii.  371—384.    Compare  De  Thou,  a  coiv- 
nury,  L  xliv. ;  Chsaieroix,  N.  Fr.  i.  24—35  j  Ensayo  Cronologico,  4*2 
l/SBc*rbo^  Nouv.  Fr.  i.  41—62. 
Je  Tboa,  J.  xliv.  j  Hakluyt,  ir.  389. 
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Bearchiiig  the  coast,  and  discoyerin^  places  which  were  so 
fall  o£  ainemty,  that  melancholy  itseli  could  not  but  change 
its  humour  as  it  gassed,  the  followers  of  Calvin  planted 
themselyes  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  May.  They  sung  a 
psalm  of  thanksgiving,  and  gathered  courage  from  acts  of 
oevotion.  The  K>rt  now  ered^d  was  also  named  Carolina, 
llie  result  of  this  attempt  to  procure  for  France  immense 
dominions  at  the  south  of  our  republic,  through  the 
agency  of  a  Suguenot  colony,  has  been  very  frequently 
narrated  :(1)  in  the  history  of  human  nature  it  forms  a 
dark  picture  of  vindictive  bigotry. 

The  French  were  hospitably  welcomed  by  the  natLvet; 
a  monument,  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  was  crowned 
with  laurels,  and  its  base  encircled  with  baskets  of  com. 
What  need  is  there  of  minutely  relating  the  simple  man- 
ners of  the  red  men ;  the  dissensions  of  rival  tribes ;  the 
largesses  offered  to  the  straiigers  to  secure  their  protec- 
tion or  their  alliance ;  the  improvident  prodigality'  whli 
which  careless  soldiers  wasted^^  the  suppGes  of  food ;  the 
certain  approach  of  scarcity ;  the  gifts  and  the  tribute 
levied  from  the  Indians  by  entreaty,  menace,  or  force  P 
By  desprees  the  confidence  oC  the  natives  was  e:diausted ; 
tiiey  had  welcomed  powerful  guests,  who  promised  to 
become  their  benefactors,  and  who  now  robbed  their 
humble  granaries. 

But  the  worst  evil  in  the  new  settlement  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  emigrants.  Though  patriotism  and  reliziouf 
enthusiasm  had  prompted  the  expedition,  the  in&nor 
dass  of  the  colonists  was  a  motley  group  of  dissolute  m«B. 
Mutinies  were  frequent.  The  men  were  mad  with  the 
passion  for  sudden  wealth;  and  a  party,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  desiring  to  escape  £rom  famine,  compelled  Laa- 
donniere  to  sign  an  order,  permitting,  their  embarkation 

(1)  There  ture  fonr  original  accounts  by  Eye-'witnesses :  Laadonniere,  in 
Hakluyt,  iii.  S84~4l9j  Le  Mosme,  in  De  Bry,  part  ii.,  together  wiOi  <fee 
l^^stola  Supplicatoria,  from  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  suilbrant,  to 
Charles  IX.;  also  in  De  Bry,  part  ii.;  Challos,  or  Challasias,  of  Dieppe, 
whose  acconnt  I  hare  fonnd  annexed  to  Calveto*8  Nov.  Nov.  Oih.  Bm, 
under  Uie  title  De  Gallomm  Ezpeditione  in  Floiidam,  433—409;  and  tke 
Cteanish  acconnt  by  Soils  delas  Meras,  the  brother-in-law  and  apologist  of 
MelendeK,  in  Ensayo  Cronologico,  85—^0.  On  Soils,  compare  cirias  del 
Ensayo,  S3, 23.  I  have  drawn  my  narrative  from  a  comparison  of  ttaaae 
fbor  accounts ;  consulting  also  the  admirable  De  Thou,  a  genuine  wor- 
shl^wer  at  the  shrine  of  truth,  1.  zliv. ;  the  ditftase  Barda's  Ensayo  Gro- 
Jociiiioo,  42—94  i  the  daborate  and  drcunistantial  narrative  of  Clhadflnix, 
JV:  A*,  i,  34 — 106$  and  the  account  of  L^Escaibot,  \.  QSr-v^.  Tha  acooaatB 
do  not  esscDtially  vary.    Volttdre  asid  maxiy  ottoen  Yocre  tcs^ftsks^^eoAXadft. 
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lor  New  Spain.  No  sooner  were  thej  possessed  of  this 
apfAient  sanction  of  the  chief,  than  they  equipped  two 
fwela,  and  began  a  carew  of  piracy  ajgainst  the  Spaniards. 
Huu  the  French  were  the  aggressors  in  the  first  act  of  hos- 
iflily  in  the  New  World ;  an  act  of  crime  and  temerity  whicli 
was  soon  arenged.  The  pirate  ressel  was  taJcen,  and  most 
of  the  men  dispDaed  of  as  prisoners  or  skves.  A  few  escaped 
in  a  boat  >  these  oonld  find  no  shelter  but  at  Fort  Carolina, 
where  La^donniere  sentenced  the  ringleaders  to  death. 

Meantime,  the  scarcity  became  extreme ;  and  the 

'  firiendship  of  the  natives  was  entirely  forfeited  by  un- 
profitable severiiy.  March  was  ff one,  and  there  were  no 
iopplieB  firom  Fruioe ;  April  passed  awa^,  and  the  expected 
lecaniitB  had  not  arriy ed ;  May  came,  but  it  breught  nothing 
to  aostain  the  hopes  of  the  exiles.  It  was  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  Sorepe  in  such  miserable  brigantines  as  despair 
could  constnict.  Just  then,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  (1)  the 
sLave  merchant,  arrived  from  the  West  Indies.  He  came 
&eah  fimn  the  sale  of  a  cargo  of  Africans,  whom  he  had 
Iddoapped  with  signal  ruthlessness ;  and  he  now  disulayed 
the  most  genereus  sympathy,  not  only  furnishing  a  liberal 
•apply  of  provisions,  but  relinquishing  a  vessel  from  his 
own  fleet.  Preparaitions  were  continued ;  the  colony  was 
on  the  point  of  embarking,  when  sails  were  descried. 
Bibaolt  had  arrived  to  assume  the  command,  bringing 
widi  him  supplies  of  every  kind,  emigrants  with  tiieir 
ftmiliee,  ^aroi^  seeds,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  the 
▼arioDB  kmda  of  domestic  animals.  The  French,  now  wild 
wiHl  Joy,  aeemed  about  to  acquire  a  home,  and  Calvinism 
to  become  fixed  in  the  inviting  regions  of  Florida. 

But  Spain  had  never  relinquished  her  claim  to  that  ter- 
titory;  where,  if  she  had  not  planted  colonies,  she  had 
biried  many  hundreds  of  her  bravest  sons.  Should  the 
wood  Fhihp  H.  abandon  a  part  of  his  dominions  to 
AanceP  Should  he  sufier  his  commercial  monopdhv  to 
be  flodaaeered  by  a  rival  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Weat  XncUesP  Should  the  bigoted  Eomanist  permit  the 
heresy  of  Calvinism  to  be  planted  in  the  neighbourhood 
•f  Ida  Calholio  ^K>vincesP  There  had  appeared  at  the 
ftynniah  court  a  bold  commander  well  fitted  for  acts  of 
nckleas  hostihty.  Pedre  Melendex  de  Avil^  had,  in  a 
loBg  career  of  military  service,  heoome  acQuatottied.  lo 
Meetaeg  of  blood;  and  bia  naiunii  ferocity  had  been,  ooa- 

0)  Hawkins,  in  Hakluyt,  iii.  tfl5.  Citf. 
E  2 
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firmed  by  his  course  of  life.  Often,  as  a  naval  officer, 
encountering  pirates,  he  had  become  inured  to  acts  of 
prompt  and  nnsparing  vengeance.  He  had  acquired  wealth 
m  Spanish  America,  which  was  no  school  of  benevolence ; 
and  nis  conduct  there  had  provoked  an  inquirY,  which, 
after  a  long  arrest,  ended  in  his  conviction.  Tne  nature 
of  his  offences  is  not  apparent ;  the  justice  of  the  sentence 
is  confirmed,  for  the  £mg,  who  knew  him  welly  esteemed 
his  bravery,  and  received  him  again  into  his  service,  re- 
mitted only  a  moiety  of  his  fine.  The  heir  of  Melendez 
had  been  shipwrecked  among  the  Bermudas ;  the  father 
desired  to  return  and  search  among  the  islands  for  tidings 
of  his  only  son.  PhiHp  II.  suggested  the  conquest  and 
colonization  of  Florida ;  and  a  compact  was  soon  firamed 
and  confirmed,  by  which  Melendez,  who  desired  an  oppor- 
tunity to  retrieve  his  honour,  was  constituted  the  here- 
ditary governor  of  a  territory  of  ahnost  unlimited  extent.  (1) 

The  terms  of  the  compact  (2)  are  curious.  Melendez, 
on  his  part,  promised,  at  his  own  cost,  in  the  following 
May,  to  invade  Florida  with  at  least  five  hundred  men ; 
to  complete  its  conquest  within  three  years  ;  to  explore  its 
currents  and  channels,  the  da\;^^ers  of  its  coasts,  and  the 
depth  of  its  havens ;  to  establisn  a  colony  of  at  least  five 
hundred  persons,  of  whom  one  hundred  should  be  married 
men;  to  introduce  at  least  twelve  ecclesiastics,  besides 
four  Jesuits.  It  was  further  stipulated,  that  he  should 
transport  to  his  province  all  kinds  of  domestic  jmiTnnla. 
The  bigoted  PhiHp  II.  had  no  scruples  respecting  slaveiy ; 
Melendez  contracted  to  import  into  Florida  five  hundi«d 
negro  slaves.  The  sugar-cane  was  to  become  a  staple  of 
the  country. 

The  king,  in  return,  promised  the  adventurer  various 
commerd^  immunities;  the  office  of  governor  for  life,  with 
the  right  of  naming  his  son-in-law  as  his  successor ;  an 
estate  of  twenty-five  square  leagues  in  the  immediate 
vidnity  of  the  settlement;  a  sjQary  of  two  thousand 
ducats,  chargeable  on  the  revenues  oi  the  province ;  and 
a  fifteenth  part  of  all  royal  perquisites. 

Meantime,  news  arrived,  as  tibie  French  writers  assert, 

through  the  treachery  of  the  court  of  fVance,  that  the 

Huguenots  had  made  a  plantation  in  Florida,  and  that 

JBiluiult  was  preparing  to  set  sail  with  reinforcements.  The 

ay  was  raised  tnat  me  heretics  TQW&\i\>e  €s^cr^«X/^%  thfi 

(V  Snsayo  Cronolog.  57— «5.  ^^^  \XA^.«fe. 
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enthusiasm  of  fanaticism  was  kindled,  and  Melendez 
readily  obtained  all  the  forces  which  he  required.  More 
dian  twenty-five  Imndred  persons — soldiers,  sailors,  priests, 
Fesuits,  married  men  with  their  families,  labom*er8,  and 
nechaiiics,  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  hundred  sol- 
iiers,  all  at  the  cost  of  Melendez — engaged  in  the  inva- 
nou.  After  delays  occasioned  by  a  storm,  the  expedition 
set  sail,  and  the  trade-winds  soon  bore  them  rapidly  across 
&e  Atlantic.  A  tempest  scattered  the  fleet  on  its  passage ; 
it  was  with  only  one-third  part  of  his  forces  that  Melendez 
uriyed  at  the  liarboiir  of  St.  John,  in  Porto  Eico.  But 
lie  esteemed  celerity  the  secret  of  success  ;  and,  refusinflr 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  his  squadron,  he  sailed 
kfr  Florida.  It  had  ever  been  his  design  to  explore  the 
coast ;  to  select  a  favourable  site  for  a  fort  or  a  semement ; 
and,  after  the  construction  of  fortifications,  to  attack  the 
Frcsich.  It  was  on  the  day  which  the  customs  of  Some 
have  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent sons  Cf(  A&ica,  and  one  of  the  most  venerated  of 
uie  &,then  of  the  church,  that  he  came  in  sight  of  Flo- 
lids-fl)  For  four  days  he  sailed  along  the  coast,  uncertain 
wiiere  the  fVench  were  established ;  on  the  fifth  dav  he 
landed,  and  gathered  from  the  Indians  accounts  or  the 
Hii£iienots.  At  the  same  time  he  discovered  a  fine  haven 
anoDesotiM  river ;  and  remembering  the  saint  on  whose 
day  he  came  upon  the  coast,  he  gave  to  the  harbour  and 
to  the  stream  the  name  of  St.  Augustine.(2)  Sailing, 
liieii,  to  ilie  north,  he  discovered  a  portion  of  we  Fren^ 
fleet,  sand  observed  the  nature  of  the  road  where  they 
were  sndiored.  The  French  demanded  his  name  and 
objects.  "  I  am  Melendez  of  Spain,"  replied  he ;  *'  sent 
with  strict  orders  from  my  king  togibbet  and  behead  all 
the  Protestants  in  these  regions.  The  Frenchman  who  is 
a  GatJioHc  I  will  spare ;  every  heretic  shall  die."(3)  The 
French  fleet,  tmprepared  for  action,  cut  its  cables ;  the 
Sraniards,  for  some  time,  continued  an  ineflectual  chase. 

It  was  at  the  hour  of  vespers  on  the  evening  preceding 
tibe  festival  of  the  nativity  of  Mary  that  the  Spaniard? 
ntomed  to  the  harbour  of  St.  Augustine.  At  noonday 
of  Ihe  festival  itself,  the  governor  went  on  shore  to  take 

(1)  lonyo  Cronolog.  6S— 70.  (a)  Ibid.  71. 

(9)  Bl  qiie  ftaore  herkg^  motiri.    BoMajo  Ch>nologioo,  75>  78.    It  \a  \^e 

~        ''.of  the  apotagiataad  admirer  t^MOeaidisz, 
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poiBession  of  the  continent  in  tlie  name  of  his  kin^.  The 
Digoted  ^1^1^  n.  was  proclaimed  monarch  of  afl  N^rtk 
America.  The  solemn  mass  of  Our  Lady  was  performed* 
and  the  foundation  of  St.  Augustine  was  immediatelj 
]aid.(l)  It  is,  by  more  than  foi^  yearsi  the  oldest  toim 
in  the  United  States.  Houses  in  it  are  yet  standing  which 
are  said  to  have  been  built  many  years  before  Virgima 
was  colonised.  (2) 

By  the  Erendi  it  was  debated  whether  they  should  im- 
prove their  fortifications,  and  await  ihe  approach  of  th« 
Spaniards,  or  proceed  to  sea  and  attack  their  enenvy. 
Against  the  adyice  of  his  officers,  Eibault  resolved  upcm  l£e 
latter  course.  Hardly  had  he  left  the  harbour  for  the 
open  sea,  before  there  arose  a  fearful  storm,  which  con- 
tmued  till  October,  and  wrecked  every  ship  of  the  Erendi 
fleet  on  the  Monda  coast.  The  vessels  were  dashai 
against  the  rocks  about  fifby  leagues  south  of  Fort  Oaro- 
Ima ;  most  of  the  men  escaped  with  their  lives. 

The  Spanish  ships  also  suffered,  but  not  so  severely ; 
and  the  troops  of  St.  Augustine  were  entirely  safe.  They 
knew  that  the  French  settlement  was  left  in  a  defenceless 
state ;  with  a  fanatical  indifference  to  toil,  Melendes  led 
his  men  through  the  lakes,  and  marshes,  and  forests,  ths^ 
divided  the  St.  Augustine  from  the  St.  Johns,  and,  with  a 
fiirious  onset,  surprised  the  weak  garrison,  who  had  looked 
only  towards  the  sea  for  the  approach  of  danger.  After  a 
short  contest  the  Spaniards  were  masters  of  the  fort.  A 
scene  of  carnage  ensued ;  soldiers,  women,  children,  tiie 
aged,  the  sick,  were  alike  massacred.  The  Spanish  account 
asserts  that  Melendez  ordered  women  and  young  children  to 
be  spared;  yet  not  till  after  the  havoc  had  long  been  raging. 

Kearly  two  hundred  persons  were  killed.  A  few  escaped 
into  the  woods,  amon^  them  Laudonniere,  Challus,  and 
Le  Moyne,  who  have  rdated  the  horrors  of  the  scene.  But 
whither  should  they  fly  P  Death  met  them  in  the  woods ; 
and  the  heavens,  tne  earth,  the  sea,  and  men,  aU  seemed 
conspired  against  them.  Should  they  surrender,  appealing; 
to  the  sympathy  of  their  conquerors  P  "  Let  us,"  said 
Challus,  "  trust  m  the  mercy  of  God  rather  than  of  these 
men."    A  few  gave  themselves  up,  and  were  immediately 

(1)  Laudoimiere:  "They  put  their  soldiers*  victual,  and  munition  on 
land.»*    Hakluyt,  iii.  433.    Ensayo  Cronologico,  76,  77>    Prince  Mont,  in 
Am.  Q.  Rev,  if.  il6.    De  Thou,  1.  xliv. 
(2;  Stoddard's  Slretches,  ISO. 
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OBoniered.  The  others,  after  the  severest  sufferings,  found 
jhflBT  way  to  the  sea-side,  and  were  received  on  board  two 
■all  Immch  vessels  which  had  remained  in  the  harbour. 
Eka  Spaniards,  angry  that  any  should  have  escaped,  in- 
itted  the  corpses  of  the  dead  with  wanton  barbaniy . 

The  victory  had  been  gained  on  the  festival  of  St.  Mat- 
hew  ;  and  hence  the  Spanish  name  of  the  Eiver  May. 
kfter  the  carnage  was  completed,  mass  was  said,  a  cross 
fis  raised,  and  the  site  for  a  chtcrch  selected,  on  gronnd 
tin  smokinff  with  the  blood  of  a  peaceful  colony.  So 
nDinghr  is  Sie  hmnaii  mind  the  dupe  of  its  prejudices ; 
o  easily  can  &naticism  connect  acts  of  savage  ferocity 
fitJi  the  rites  of  a  merciM  religion. 

The  shhawrecked  men  were,  in  their  turn,  soon  disco- 
rered.  l^iey  were  in  a  state  of  helpless  weakness,  wasted 
yj  Hieir  fatigues  at  sea,  half  famished,  destitute  of  water 
mA  of  food.  Should  they  surrender  to  the  Spaniards  P 
HCelendes  invited  Ihem  to  rely  on  his  compassion ;  (1)  the 
FrendiciqKkilated,  and  were  received  among  the  Spaniards 
in  siieh  sueoessive  divisions  as  a  boat  could  at  once  ferry 
ftorois  the  intervening  river.  As  the  captives  stepped 
upon  the  bank  which  meir  enemies  occupied,  their  Hands 
pare  tied  behind  them ;  and  in  this  wav*  they  were  marched 
iowarda  St.  Augustine,  like  a  flock  or  sheep  driven  to  the 
ilaaLg^hter-house.  As  they  approached  the  fort  a  signal 
iras  jeiren ;  and,  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  drmns, 
Jie  Spaniards  fell  upon  the  unhappv  men  who  had  con- 
ided  in  their  humanity,  and  who  could  offer  no  resistance. 
L  fierar  CSatholics  were  spared,  some  mechanics  were  reserved 
at  alaveSt  the  rest  were  massacred,  "  not  as  Frenchmen, 
bat  as  Iffl^erans."  The  whole  number  of  the  victims  of 
bigotiy,  here  and  at  the  fort,  is  said,  by  the  French,  to 
have  been  about  nine  hundred  ;(2)  the  Spanish  accounts 
jmiinigb  the  number  of  the  slain,  but  not  the  atrocity  of 
the  deed.  Melendez  returned  to  Spain,  impoverished,  but 
tzinmphant.  The  French  government  heard  of  the  out- 
rage with  apathy,  and  made  not  even  a  remonstrance  on 
the  ruin  of  a  colony,  which,  if  it  had  been  protected, 
would  have  given  to  its  country  a  flourishing  empire  in 
the  south,  before  England  had  pmnted  a  single  spot  on  the 

(1)  So  says  his  apologist.    Si  ellos  qnieren  entregarle  las  Yanderas,  h 
las  armas,  d  ixmerse  en  sa  misericoidia,  lo  pneden  hacer,  para  que  H 
da  ellos  k)  que  niosledierede^rada.    Is  not  this  an  implied  ipran!^ 


fli;  Xplst.  Sup.  in  De  Biy.  il. 
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new  continent.  History  has  been  more  faithful,  and  has 
assisted  hmnanity  by  giving  to  the  crime  of  Melendez  an 
infamous  notoriety.  The  first  town  in  the  United  States 
sprung  from  the  imrelenting  bigotry  of  the  Spanisli  king. 
We  sSmire  the  rajpid  growth  of  our  larger  cities ;  the 
sudden  transformation  of  portions  of  the  wilderness  into 
blooming  states.  St.  Augustine  presents  a  stronger  con- 
trast, in  its  transition  from  the  bigoted  policy  of  Philip  U. 
to  the  American  principles  of  religious  liberty.  Its  ori^ 
should  be  carefully  remembered,  for  it  is  a  fixed  pomt, 
from  which  to  measure  the  libeiul  influence  of  time,  the 
progress  of  modem  drilization,  the  victories  of  the  Ame- 
rican mind  in  its  contests  for  the  interests  of  humanity. 

The  Huguenots  and  the  French  nation  did  not  snare 
the  indifference  of  the  Court.  Dominic  de  Grourgues, 
a  bold  soldier  of  Guscony,  whose  life  had  been  a  series  of 
adventures,  now  employed  in  the  army  against  Spain, 
now  a  prisoner  and  a  galley-slave  among  the  Spaniards, 
taken  by  iJie  Turks  with  tne  vessel  in  which  he  rowed, 
and  redeemed  by  the  commander  of  the  knights  of  Malta 
— ^burned  with  a  desire  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  and  the 
honour  of  his  coimtr^.  The  sale  of  his  property,  and  the 
contributions  of  his  niends,  furnished  the  means  of  equip- 
ping three  ships,  in  which,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  he  embarked  for  Florida,  not  to  found  a  colony,  but 
only  to  destroy  and  revenge.  He  surprised  two  forts  near 
1568  ^®  moutn  of  the  St.  Matheo ;  and,  as  terror  magni- 
'  fied  the  number  of  his  followers,  the  consternation  of 
the  Spaniards  enabled  him  to  gain  possession  of  the  larger 
establishment,  near  the  spot  T^ch  the  French  colony  had 
occupied.  Too  weak  to  maintain  his  position,  he,  in  May, 
1565,  hastily  weighed  anchor  for  Europe,  having  first 
handed  his  prisoners  upon  the  trees,  and  placed  over  them 
the  inscription,  "  I  do  not  this  as  unto  Spaniards  or  mari- 
ners, but  as  unto  traitors,  robbers,  ana  murderers."  (1) 
The  natives,  who  had  been  ill-treated  both  by  the  Spa- 
niards and  the  French,  enjoyed  the  consolation  of  seeing 
their  enemies  butcher  one  another. 

The  attack  of  the  fiery  Gascon  was  but  a  passing  storm. 
France  disavowed  the  expedition,  and  relinquishea  all  pre- 
tension to  Florida.    Spain  grasped  at  it  as  a  portion  of 

(1)  I  owe  to  R.  Biddle,  the  biographer  of  Cabot,  a  manuscript  copy  of 
13ie  record  ot  these  events,  preserved  In  the  family  of  De  Gourdes,  and 
MaotberOrom  the  Royal  library  at  Paris. 
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her  domiiiions ;  and,  if  discovery  could  confer  a  right,  her 
claim  was  founded  in  justice.  Cuba  now  formed  the  centre 
of  her  West  Indian  possessions,  and  everything  around  it 
was  induded  within  her  empire.  Sovereignty  was  asserted, 
not  only  over  tibie  archipelagos  within  the  tropics,  but  over 
the  wlude  continent  round  the  inner  seas.  jBVom  the  re- 
motest south-eastern  cape  of  the  Canibean,  along  the 
whole  shore  to  the  Cape  of  Florida,  and  beyond  it,  all  was 
hers.  -  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  lay  embosomed  within  her 
tenitoiies. 


CHAPTEE  III. 
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attempts  of  the  French  to  colonize  Florida,  though 
unprotected  and  unsuccessM,  were  not  without  an  im- 
portant influence  on  succeeding  events.  About  the  time 
of  ilie  retom  of  De  Grourgues,  Walter  Ealei^h,(l)  a  young 
151^  En^Hshman,  had  abruptly  left  the  umvcrsity  of  Ox- 
1575.  faro,  to  take  part  in  the  civil  contests  between  the 
Huguenots  and  the  Catholics  in  France,  and,  with  the 
prince  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  was  learning 
the  art  of  war  under  the  veteran  CoHgny.  The  Protestant 
party  was,  at  that  time,  strongly  excited  with  indignation 
at  the  massacre  which  De  Gourgues  had  avenged ;  and 
Eakigh  oonld  not  but  gather  from  his  associates  and  his 
commander  intelligence  respecting  Florida  and  the  navi- 
gation to  those  regions.  Some  of  the  miserable  men  who 
escaped  £rom  the  first  expedition,  had  been  conducted  to 
EIiEabeth,(2)  and  had  kindled  in  the  public  mind  in 
England  a  desire  for  the  possession  of  the  southern  coast 
o£  oar  republic ;  the  reports  of  Hawkins,(3)  who  had  been 
the  benefactor  of  the  French  on  the  Siver  May,  increased 
the  national  excitement ;  and  De  Morgues,  (4)  the  painter, 
who  had  sketched  in  Florida  the  most  remarkable  ap- 
pearances of  nature,  ultimately  found  the  opportunity  of 
fini«liiiig  his  designs,  through  the  munificence  of  Baleigh. 

(1)  01d78*8  Raleigh,  l6, 17.    Tytler's  Raleigh,  19—23. 

(1)  Haklinrt,  ifi.  384.  (3)  Ibid.  iii.  6l2— 6\7. 

(^  lUd,  ia.  394.    Compare  a  marginsd  note  to  iii.  425. 
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Theprogreis  of  Engliwh  itarillme  enterprise  liad  pre- 
pared ine  way  for  Tigoroas  effbrts  at  ooloninticm.     The 

aeecmd  ezpeditioii  of  tiie  Cabota  waa,  as  we  htsre 
^*^'  seen,  eomfeefced  with  plans  £ir  settlemeiits.  Otiher 
conunissiooSyfoir  the  sameobject^were  issued  by  Hemy  V U. 

In  tibe  patent,  whidi  an  American  historian  bas  le- 
'^^'  cently  paUdsbed,(l)  the  desi^  of  establishinf  ean- 
grants  in  me  19'ew  World  is  mstinctly  proposed,  and 
encouraged  by  tbe  concession  of  a  limited  monopoly  of 
tbe  colonial  trade  and  of  commercial  privileges.  iCt  is 
probable  that  at  least  one  T0]^age  was  made  under  the 

anthority  of  this  commission ;  for  in  the  year  after 
^^^'  it  was  granted,  natives  of  North  America,  in  their 
wild  attire,  were  exhibited  to  the  pubHc  wonder  of 
E^land.(2) 

Yet  if  a  voyaj^e  was  actually  made,  its  success  was  in- 
considerable. A  new  patent,^)  with  larger  concessions, 
was  issued,  in  part  to  the  same  patentees ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  king  now  favoured  by  gratui- 
ties (4)  the  expedition,  which  no  longer  appeared  to  promise 
any  considerable  returns.  Where  no  ]^fits  ioUowed 
adventure,  navigation  soon  languished.  Yet  the  connec- 
tion between  England  and  the  New-Found  Land  was 
never  abandoned.  Documentary  evidence  exists  of  voy- 
ages (5)  favoured  by  the  English,  till  the  time  when  the 
Normans,  the  Biscayans,  and  the  Bretons  be^an  to  £re- 
auent  the  fisheries  on  the  American  coast.  Is  it  probable 
mat  English  mariners  ever  wholly  resigned  to  a  rival 
nation  the  benefits  arising  from  their  own  discoveries  P 
1509-  Nor  was  the  reign  of  Henry  VJULl.  unfavourable 
IS47.  to  the  mercantile  interest  of  his  kingdom ;  and  that 
monarch,  while  his  life  was  still  unstained  bv  profligacy, 
and  his  passions  not  yet  hardened  into  the  stubfacwn 
selfishness  of  despotism,  considered  the  discovery  of  the 
north  as  his  "  charge  and  duty,"  and  made  such  experi- 
ments as  the  favourable  situation  of  England  appeared  to 

demand.  (6)    An  account  has  already  been  given  dT 

'  *  the  last  voyage  of  discovery  in  which  Sebastian  Cabot 

was  personally  engaged  for  his  native  land.    Is  it  iiot 

probMle,  that  other  expeditions  were  made,  with  the 

(0  Memoir  of  Cabot,  30G— 314.  (9)  Stow,  An.  1502,  4S3,  484. 

(5)  Ryiner*s  Pnden^  xiiL  ST — 43.    Bftcon*8  Henry  VII. 

(4)  M«n.orC»bat.S96.    Note.  (5)  Ibid.  SS9>  SM. 

(6)  Tborae^s  letter,  in  issr,  to  Henry  VIII.,  in  Hikluyt,  i.  »6. 
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frfoor  of  Xing  Heniv  and  of  'Wolsey,  altkoogli  no 
dktinot  acoount  ot  them  has  been  preseired  P  Oi 
'^'  one  mdb.  Toyage  for  the  disoorery  of  a  north-west 
paatage,  iliefre  exists  a  relation,  (1)  written  by  Rut,  the 
oomnuuider  of  one  of  the  ships,  and  forwarded  from  the 
jusnat  of  St.  John,  in  Newfonndhmd.  This  implies  a 
direet  and  established  intercourse  between  England  ai^ 
the  Amnrioan  ooast.  Some  part  of  the  country  was  ez- 
pJond;  for  the  English  neyer  abandoned  the  hope  of 
jdantii^  a  colony  on  the  continent  which  Cabot  haa  dis- 
coveoped. 

Hie  jeaknisy  of  the  Spanish  nation  was  excited,  and 
afaready  began  to  fear  English  rivalry  in  the  New  World.  (2) 
Henry  vlu.  was  yigorous  in  lus  attempts  to  check 
piracy ;  and  the  navigation  of  his  subjects  was  extended 
uadcv  the  aecuriiy  of  his  protection.  The  banner  of 
St.  QeOTge  was  often  displayed  in  the  harbours  of 
NoirQieni Afiiea  and  in  the  Levant; (3)  and  wheD.  eom- 
mevee,  eBBOMiusmated  from  the  confinement  of  the  inner 
seas,  went  boldly  forth  to  make  the  ocean  its  chief  high- 
way, England  oecame  more  emulous  to  engage  in  a 
eorapetitioii,  in  which  her  position  gave  her  a  ]^edge  of 
Booeess.  When  voyages  for  traffic  were  already  made 
'  by  English  merchants  between  the  coasts  of  Africa 
and  tirasil,  it  may  be  safely  believed  that  the  nearer  shores 
of  NosdlL  America  were  not  neglected. 

An  account  exists  of  one  en>edition,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Horfi  az^d  "  assisted  by  the  good  countenance 
of  Heniy  VUJL."  But  the  incidents,  as  they  were  related 
to  iba  ioqiusitive  Hakluyt,  by  "  the  only  man  then  alive 
atoA  had  oeen  in  the  discovery,"  are  embellished  with 
imjiroiMihle  agj^vations  of  distress,  Memor3r,  at  all 
penods  of  life,  is  easily  deceived  by  the  imagination ;  and 
men  who  relate  marvellous  tales  of  personal  adventure, 
are  tha  &Bt  to  become  the  dupes  of  their  own  inventions. 
The  old  sailor,  perhaps,  beheved  his  story,  in  which 
frequent  repetition  may  have  gradually  deepened  the 
^.  shades  of  horror.  Cannibalinn  is  the  crime  of  famine 
at  sea ;  men  do  not  often  devour  one  another  on 
shoKe,  least  of  all  on  a  coast  abounding  in  wild  fowl  and 

(1)  PnrchM,  iii.  8«9.  Haklayt,  iii.  l67>  l68.  Mem.  of  S.  Cabot,  part  U. 
c.  ix. 

(S)  Herrera,  d.  ii.  1.  v.  c.  iii.  Compare  Oviedo,  1.  xix.  c.  xiii.  in  Rannuk)^ 
iii.  fed.  204. 

(3)  HiU*f  Vvnl  History,  267. 
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fiflh.  The  English  may  have  suffered  from  want ;  and  as 
a  French  ship,  "  well  rarnished  with  vittails,"  approached 
]!9^ewfoiindland,  they  obtained  possession  of  it  mr  a  stroke 
of  **  policie,"  which,  if  dishon^,  seems  not  to  nave  been 
regarded  as  disgracefnl,  and  set  sail  for  England.  The 
French  followed  in  the  English  ship,  and  complained  of 
the  exchange.  It  shows  the  favour  of  Henry  Viil.  to 
maritime  enterprise,  that  he  pardoned  his  subjects  the 
wrong,  and  of  his  own  private  purse  "  made  fhll  and  royal 
recompense  to  the  French."(l) 

The  statute-books  of  England  soon  gave  proof  that 
**** '  the  "  new  land"  of  America  had  engag^  the  attention 
of  Parliament  ;(2)  and,  after  the  accession  of  Edward,  the 

fisheries  of  IS^ewfoimdland  obtained  the  protection  of 
^'^^'  a  special  Act.(3)  The  preamble  to  this  latter  statute 
declares  the  navigation  to  nave  been  burdened  for  years 
by  exactions  from  the  officers  of  the  Admiralty :  and  its 
enactments  forbid  the  continuance  of  the  ojypression.  An 
active  conmierce  must  have  long  existed,  smce  exactions, 
levied  upon  it,  had  almost  become  prescriptive. 

But  India  was  still  esteemed  the  great  region  of  wealth ; 
and  England,  then  having  no  anticipation  of  one  day 
becoming  the  sovereign  of  Hindostan,  hoped  for  a  peaceful 
intercourse  only  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  ana  nearer 
avenue  to  Southern  Asia.  Thnce,  at  least, — perhaps 
thrice  by  Cabot  alone, — the  attempt  at  a  north-western 

passage  had  been  made,  and  always  in  vain.  A 
'  north-east  course  was  now  proposed;  the  fleet  of 
"Willouffhby  and  Chancellor  was  to  reach  the  rich  luids  of 
Cathay  oy  doubling  tiie  northern  promontory  of  Lapland. 
The  ships  parted  company.  The  fate  of  Wmoughby  was 
as  tragical  as  the  issue  of  the  voyage  of  Chancellor  was 
aucoeMfbl.  The  admiral,  with  one  of  the  ships,  was  driven, 
by  the  sevmty  of  the  polar  autumn,  to  seek  shelter  in  a 
Lapland  harbour,  which  afforded  prot^^on  agunst  storms, 
but  not  against  tiie  rigours  of  the  season.     VThen  search 

was  made  for  him  in  the  following  spring,  WiBoiighby 
^^*  himself  was  found  dead  in  his^>in ;  andhis  joamat 
detailing  his  sufferings  from  the  polar  winter,  was  com- 
plete probaUy  to  the  day  when  his  senses  were  suspended 
by  the  intolerable  cold.    B^  ship's  company  lay  oead  in 
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wBiicfOB  parts  of  the  vessel, — some  alone,  some  in  gronps. 
The  other  ship  reached  the  harbour  of  Archangel.  Tnis 
was  "  the  discoyery  of  Ilussia,"  and  the  commencement 
iji  maritime  commerce  with  that  empire.  A  Spanish 
writer  calls  the  resnlt  of  the  voyage  "  a  discovery  of  new 
Indde8."(l)  The  Kussian  nation,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
least  mixed  in  Europe,  now  awakening  from  a  long 
letfaaisy»  emerged  into  political  distinction.  We  have 
seen  that,  about  eleven  years  from  this  tune,  the  first  town 
in  the  United  States'  territory  was  permanently  built. 
So  rapid  are  the  changes  on  the  theatre  of  nations !  One 
of  the  leading  powers  of  the  age,  about  two  and  a  half 
centuries  ago  Decame  known  to  Western  Europe ;  another 
had  not  then  one  white  man  within  its  limits. 

The  principle  of  joint-stock  companies,  so  favourable  to 
every  enter]^rise  of  uncertain  result,  by  dividing  the  risks, 
and  by  nourishing  a  spirit  of  emulous  zeal  in  behalf  of  an 
inviting  scheme,  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of  navi- 
^^^'  gation ;  and  a  company  of  merchant  adventurers  was 
incorporated  for  the  discovery  of  unknown  lands.(2) 
J55S-  For  even  the  intolerance  of  Queen  Mary  could  not 
isfts.  check  the  passion  for  maritime  adventure.  The  sea 
was  becoming  tne  element  on  which  English  valour  was 
to  display  its  greatest  boldness ;  the  Euj^lish  sailors 
neither  feared  the  sultry  heats  and  consummg  fevers  of 
the  tropics,  nor  the  intense  severity  of  normem  cold. 
The  trsiae  to  Kussia,  now  that  the  port  of  Archangel  had 
been'  disoovered,  gradually  increased,  and  became  very 
15&3.  Inentive ;  and  a  regular  and  as  yet  an  innocent 
15M.  oommeroe  was  carri^  on  with  AMca.(3)  The  mar- 
riage of  Mary  with  the  King  of  Spain  tended  to  excite 
the  emulation  which  it  was  <ksignea  to  check.  The  en- 
thusiasm awakened  by  the  brilliant  pageantry  with 
which  Kinff  Philip  was  introduced  into  ijondon,  excited 
Bichard  £9en(4)  to  gather  into  a  volume  the  history  of 
the  most  memorable  maritime  expeditions.  Beli^ous  re- 
strainte,  the  thirst  for  rapid  wealth,  the  desire  of  strange 
adventare,  had  driven  the  boldest  spirits  of  Spain  to  the 
New  World ;  their  deeds  had  been  commemorated  by  the 
copious  and  accurate  details  of  the  Spanish  historians ; 

(J)  Hakluyt,  i.  251— 284.    Tomer's  England,  iii.  298— 301.    PuTchas,iii. 

4SS,4fl3. 

(2)  Haklnyt,  i.  208—304. 

(3)  Hie  Viage  to  Guinea  in  1553,  in  Eden  and  Willes,  fol.  330,  337—353. 

(4)  Eden's  Decades,  published  in  1556. 
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and  the  EDjglish,  througk  the  alliance  of  their  soyereign, 
made  familiar  with  the  Spanish  language  and  literatim, 
became  emulous  of  Spanisn  success  beyond  the  ocean. 
1558  ^^  firmness  of  Elizabeth  seconded  the  enterprifl* 
*  of  her  subjects.  They  were  rendered  the  more  proud 
and  intractable  for  the  short  and  unsuccessful  effort  to 
make  England  an  apjpendage  to  Spain ;  and  the  triun]^ 
of  Protestantism,  qmckening  the  spirit  of  nationality,  ga^re 
anew  impulse  to  the  people.  England,  no  longer  1^ 
aU^,  but  the  antagonist  of  Philip,  claimed  the  giorj  oi 
being  the  mistress  of  the  northern  seas,  and  prepared  to 
extend  its  commerce  to  every  clime.  The  queen  strengtlL- 
ened  her  nayy,  fiUed  her  arsenals,  and  encouraged  Ibe 
building  of  smps  in  England :  she  animated  the  ady^i- 
turers  to  Bussia  and  to  Afric&  by  her  special  protection ; 
1(01.  and  while  her  subjects  were  endeavouring  to  pmie- 
1508.  trate  uito  Persia  by  land,  and  enlarge  their  commerce 
with  the  East(l)  by  combining  the  use  of  ships  and  cara- 
vans, the  habours  of  Spaiiish  America  were  at  the  same 
time  visited  by  their  privateers  in  pursuit  of  the  ndk 
15^4.  galleons  of  Spain,  and  at  least  from  thirty  to  fifty 
15/8.  En£^lish  ships  came  annually  to  the  bays  and  banks 
of  Newroundlana.(2) 

Hie  possibilit^r  of  efiecting  a  north-west  pajssage  had 
ever  been  maintained  by  Cabot.  The  study  of  geography 
had  now  become  an  interesting  pursuit :  the  press  teemed 
wi^  books  of  travels,  maps,  and!^  descriptions  of  the  earth ; 
and  Sir  Humnhrey  Gilbert,  reposing  from  iJie  toils  of 
war,  engaged  oeeply  in  the  science  of  of  cosmogra^y.  A 
judicious  and  weQ-written  argument  (3)  in  favour  of  the 
possibility  of  a  north-western  passage  was  the  fruit  of  his 
Eterary  industry. 

The  same  views  were  entertained  by  one  of  iht 
*  ^'  boldest  men  who  ever  ventured  upon  the  ocean.  Eor 
fifteen  years,  Martin  Frobisher,  an  Englishman,  well 
versed  in  various  navigation,  had  revolved  the  design  of 
accomplishing  the  discover]^  of  the  north-western  passage ; 
esteeming  it  "  the  only  thing  of  the  world,  that  was  yet 
left  undone,  by  which  a  notable  minde  might  be  made 
famous  and  fortunate."  (4)    Too  poor  himself  to  provide  a 

(1)  Eden  and  Willes.     The  Vosrages  of  Persia,  traveiled  by  the  Mer- 
ehantes  of  LonAon,  Sec.  in  156l,  1567,  1568,  fol.  321,  andff. 
C»)  Parkhurst,  in  Hakluyt,  iii.  171.  W  HtislvsY^iai.^!*— <7. 

C4J  Best,  in  Hakluyt,  iii.  86. 
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alup,  it  wafl  in  vain  that  he  conferred  with  friends;  in 
nia.  he  offered  his  services  to  merchants.  After  years  of 
detiie,  his  representations  fonnd  a  hearing  at  court; 
and  Podley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  liberally  promoted  his 
dMigiL.(l)  Two  small  barks  of  twenty-five  and  of  twenty 
toBS,  wxtii  a  pinnace  of  ten  tons  burden,  composed  tlie 
whole  fleet,  which  was  to  enter  eulfs  that  none  but  Cabot 
hid  vinted.  As  they  dropped  <K>wn  the  Thames,  Queen 
Elickbeth  waved  her  hand  m  token  of  favour,  and,  by  an 
hQaomahle  message,  transmitted  her  approbation  of  an 
adventoze  which  her  own  treasures  had  not  contributed  to 
advmoe.  Ihiiing  a  storm  on  the  voyage,  Ihe  pinnace  was 
swallowed  xxp  by  the  sea ;  the  manners  in  me  Michael 
became  tenined,  and  turned  their  prow  homewards ;  but 
"BiMahatf  in  a  vessel  not  much  surpassing  in  tonnage 
the  Vax^  of  a  man-of-war,  made  his  way,  fearless  and  un- 
attendM,  to  tiie  shores  of  Labrador,  and  to  a  passage  or 
inlet  north  of  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Bay.  A  strange 
perFezBkm  has  transferred  the  scene  of  his  discoveries  to 
the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland ;  (2)  it  was  among  a  group 
of  American  ishuids,  in  the  latitude  of  sixty-three  degrees 
and  eight  minutes,  that  he  entered  what  seemed  to  be  a 
strait.  Hope  suggested  that  his  object  was  obtained ;  that 
tiie  Imd  on  the  south  was  America ;  on  the  north  was  the 
ooDtinent  of  Asia ;  and  that  the  strait  opened  into  the 
hnmeeDBe  Pacific.  Great  praise  is  due  to  !l^bisher,  even 
tiiffngh  hp  penetrated  less  deeply  than  Cabot  into  the 
hava  and  among  the  islands  of  this  Meta  Incognita,  this 
unkiiown  goal  ^  discovery.  Yet  his  voyage  was  a  failure. 
To  land  upon  an  island,  and,  }>6rhans,  on  ihe  main;  to 
gi^her  xsg  atones  and  rubbish,  in  toKcn  of  haying  takeo. 
jKMMssion  of  the  country  for  Elizabeth :  to  seize  one  of 
ttuenatiyes  <^  the  north  for  exhibition  to  ihe  gase  of 
Smope; — these  were  all  the  results  which  he  accom- 

llkhed. 

What  followed  marks  the  insane  passkms  of  the  age. 

America  and  mines  were  always  thought  of  together. 

A  atone,  which  had  been  brcmght  from  the  frozen  regions, 

vaa  pronounced  by  the  refiners  of  London  to  contain  gold. 

Ik  news  excited  the  wakeM  avarice  of  the  city :  there' 

0)  Wmes's  Essay  for  M.  FroUsher's  voTa^,  in  Eden  and  vmLea,  to\. 
M,  and  ff. ;  in  Haklnjt  Hi.  47—52. 
^Vmstar'a  Nortbem  Voyages,  274-^284;    Hist,  des  'Voyfitgea,  t.  xv. 
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were  not  wanting  those  who  endeavoured  to  purchase  of 
Elizabeth  a  lease  of  the  new  lands,  of  which  the  loose 
minerals  were  so  full  of  the  precious  metal.  A  fleet  was 
immediately  fitted  out,  to  procure  more  of  the  gold,  rather 
than  to  make  any  further  research  for  the  passage  into 
the  Pacific ;  and  tne  queen,  who  had  contributed  nothing 
to  the  voyage  of  discovery,  sent  a  large  ship  of  her  own 
to  join  tne  expedition,  which  was  now  to  conduct  to 
infinite  opulence.  More  men  than  could  be  employed 
volunteered  their  services;  those  who  were  dischamd 
resided  their  brilliant  hopes  with  reluctance.  The 
manners,  having  received  the  communion,  embaarked  for 
the  arctic  El  Dorado,  "  and  with  a  merrie  wind  "  soon  ar- 
rived at  the  Orkneys.  As  tliey  reached  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  America,  the  dangers  of  the  polar  seas  became 
imminent ;  mountains  of  ice  encompassed  them  on  ever^ 
side ;  but  as  the  icebergs  were  bruliant  in  the  high  lati- 
tude wiHi  the  light  of  an  almost  perpetual  summer's  day, 
the  worst  perils  were  avoided,  x  et  the  mariners  were 
alternately  agitated  with  fears  of  shipwreck  and  joy  at 
escape.  At  one  moment  they  expected  death ;  and  at  the 
next  they  looked  for  gold.  The  fleet  made  no  discoveries; 
it  did  not  advance  so  far  as  Frobisher  alone  had  done.(l) 
But  it  found  large  heaps  of  earth,  which,  even  to  1^  in- 
credulous, seemed  plainly  to  contson  the  coveted  wealth ; 
besides,  spiders  abounded ;  and  "  spiders  were  "  affirmed 
to  be  "  true  signs  of  great  store  of  sold"  (2)  In  freighting 
the  ships,  the  admiral  himself  toiledlike  a  painM  labourer. 
How  strange,  in  human  afiairs,  is  the  mixture  of  sublime 
courage  and  ludicrous  foUy !  What  bolder  maritime  en- 
terprise than,  in  that  day,  a  voyage  to  lands  lying  north 
of  Hudson's  Straits!  What  folly  more  egregious,  than 
to  have  gone  there  for  a  lading  of  useless  e£u*th ! 

But  credulity  is  apt  to  be  self-willed.  What  is  there- 
which  the  passion  for  gold  will  not  prompt  P  It  defies 
danger,  and  laughs  at  obstacles ;  it  resists  loss,  and  anti- 
cipates treasures ;  unrelenting  in  its  pursuit,  it  is  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  mercy,  and  blind  to  the  cautions  of  judgment  ;- 
it  can  penetrate  the  prairies  of  Arkansas,  and  covet 
'  the  moss-grown  barrens  of  the  Esquimaux.  I  have 
now  to  relate  me  first  attempt  of  the  English,  under  the 

(1)  Best,  in  Hakluyt,  iii.  95. 

(9)  SetUe,  in  Hakluyt,  iii.  63.    How  rich,  then,  the  alcoves  of  a  library ! 
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pttronage  of  Elizabeth,  to  plant  an  establishment  in 
lBierica.(l) 

It  was  Delieved  that  the  rich  mines  of  the  polar  regions 
would  countervail  the  charges  of  a  costly  adyenture ;  the 
2k^  of  a  passage  to  Cathay  increased ;  and  for  the  seciK 
rity  of  the  newly-discovered  lands,  soldiers  and  discreet 
men  were  selected  to  become  their  inhabitants.  A  magni- 
ficent fleet  of  fifteen  sail  was  assembled,  In  part  at  the 
expense  of  Elizabeth;  the  sons  of  the  Engnsh  gentry 
eimMirked  as  yolunteers;  one  himdred  persons  were 
dioaen  to  form  the  colony,  which  was  to  secure  to 
England  a  country  more  desirable  than  Peru,  a  country 
too  inhospitable  to  produce  a  tree  or  a  shrub,  yet  where 
eold  lay,  not  charily  concealed  in  mines,  but  glistening  in 
neaps  upon  the  surface.  Twelve  vessels  were  to  return 
immediately  with  cargoes  of  the  ore ;  three  were  ordered 
to  T^nain  and  aid  the  settlement.  The  north-west  passage 
was  now  become  of  less  consideration ;  Asia  itself  comd 
not  vie  with  the  riches  of  this  hyperborean  archipelago. 

Bat  the  entrance  to  tiiese  wealtny  islands  was  rendered 
difSeuIt  byfirost;  and  the  fleet  of  Erobisher,  as  it  now 
approached  the  American  coast,  was  bewildered  among 
immense  icebergs,  which  were  so  vast,  that,  as  they  melted, 
torrents  poured  from  them  in  sparkling  waterfalls.  One 
vessel  was  crushed  and  sunk,  though  me  men  on  board 
were  saved.  In  the  dangerous  mists,  the  ships  lost  their 
course,  and  came  into  the  straits  which  have  since  been 
eaQed  Hudson's,  and  which  lie  south  of  the  imagined 
&Ad  regions.  G^e  admiral  believed  himself  able  to  sail 
uiTongh  to  tiie  Pacific,  and  resolve  the  doubt  respecting 
the  passage.  But  his  duty  as  a  mercantile  agent  con- 
trolled his  desire  of  glory  as  a  navigator.  He  struggled 
to  regain  the  harbour  where  his  vessels  were  to  be  laden ; 
and,  after  encountering  peril  of  every  kind ;  "  getting  in 
at  one  ^p  and  out  at  another ;"  escaping  only  by  miracle 
from  hidden  rocks  and  unknown  currents,  ice,  and  a  lee 
shore,  which  was,  at  one  time,  avoided  only  by  a  pros- 
perous breath  of  wind  in  the  very  moment  of  extreme 
danger, — ^he  at  last  arrived  at  the  naven  in  the  Countess 
of  Warwick's  Sound.  The  zeal  of  the  volunteer  colonists 
had  moderated ;  and  the  disheartened  sailors  were  ready 
to  mutiny.  One  ship,  laden  with  provisions  for  the 
colony,  deserted  and  returned;  and  an  island  was  dis- 
ci) Hakluyt,  iii.  71—73. 

TOL.  I.  F 
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covered  with  enough  of  the  black  ore  "to  soffioe  a]lti» 
gold-gluttons  of  the  world."  The  plan  of  the  settlement 
was  abandoned.  It  only  remainea  to  freight  the  home- 
bound  ships  with  a  store  of  minerals.  The;^  who  engage 
in  a  foolish  project,  combine,  in  case  of  fiulure,  to  oon- 
ceal  their  loss  ;  for  a  confession  of  the  truth  would  be  u 
impeachment  of  their  judgment ;  so  that  unfortunate  spe- 
culations are  promptly  consi^ed  to  obhvion.  The  adren* 
turers  and  the  historians  of  the  voyage  are  silent  about 
the  disposition  which  was  made  of  the  cargo  of  the  fleet 
The  knowledge  of  the  seas  was  not  extended ;  the  cw- 
dulity  of  avarice  met  with  a  rebuke ;  and  the  belief  in 
regions  of  gold  among  the  Esquimaux  was  dissipated; 
but  there  remained  a  mm  conviction,  that  a  passage  to  ths 
Pacific  Ocean  might  yet  be  threaded  among  the  icebergs 
and  northern  islands  of  America.  (1) 

While  Frobisher  was  thus  attempting  to  obtain  weaUb 
and  fame  on  the  north-east  coast  of  America,  the  western 
limits  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  became  known. 
1577.  Embarking  on  a  voyage  in  quest  of  fortune,  Francis 
1680.  Drake  acquired  immense  treasures  as  a  freebooter  in 
the  Spanish  harbours  on  the  Pacific,  and,  having  laden  his 
ship  with  spoils,  eained  for  himself  enduring  glory  by  eir- 
cumnavi^atmg  the  globe.  But  before  foUowing  in  the 
path  which  the  ship  of  Magellan  had  thus  far  alone  dared 
to  pursue,  Drake  determined  to  explore  the  north-western 
coast  of  America,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  ttrsifc 
which  connects  the  oceans.  With  this  view,  he  crossed 
the  equator,  sailed  beyond  the  peninsula  of  California,  and 
followed  the  continent  to  the  latitude  of  forty-three 
degrees,  corresponding  to  the  latitude  of  the  southern 

borders  of  JS^ew  Hampshire.  (2)  Here  the  cold  seemed 
**'^'  intolerable  to  men  who  'had  just  left  the  tropioi. 
Despairing  of  success,  he  retired  to  a  harbour  in  a  muder 
latitude,  within  the  limits  of  Mexico  ;  and,  having  refitted 
his  ship,  and  named  the  country  New  Albion,  ne  suled 
for  England,  through  the  seas  of  Asia.  Thus  was  the 
southern  part  of  the  Oregon  territory  first  visited  by 

Englishmen,  yet  not  till  after  a  voyage  of  the  Spanish 
"*^*  from  Acapulco,  commanded  by  Cabrillo,  a  Portu- 
guese, had  traced  the  American  continent  to  within  two 


(1)  On  Frobisher,  consult  the  original  accoants  of  Hall,  Settle, 
•nd  Best,  with  R.  liakiuyt*s  histructions.  in  Hak.  ill.  5S— 199- 

(2)  Coimc  of  Sir  Fraucis  Dnke,  ia  Hak.  ttL  884  j  Johnson's  iilie  of  DnJtt. 
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Wkd  A-hilf  degrees  of  the  moath  of  Columbia  Eivcr;(l) 
while,  thirteen  years  after  the  Yoyaee  of  Drake, 
'***  John  de  Puca,  a  mariner  from  the  isles  of  Greece, 
*yieB  in  the  employ  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  sailed  into 
tiie  bay  which  is  now  known  as  the  Gnlf  of  Georgia,  uid, 
kttving  for  twenty  days  steered  through  its  intricate 
windings  and  numerous  islands,  returned  with  a  belief,  that 
ihe  entrance  to  the  long-desired  passage  into  the  Atlantic 
had  be^  found.(2) 

.  The  lustre  of  the  name  of  Drake  is  borrowed  from 

^'^'  ins  success.  In  itself,  this  part  of  his  career  was  but 
.  a  splendid  piracy  against  a  nation  with  which  his  sove- 
mign  and  his  country  professed  to  be  at  peace.  Oxenham, 
a  snbordinate  officer,  who  had  ventured  to  imitate  lib 
master,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  and  hanged ;  nor  was 
lus  ptanishment  either  unexpected  or  censured  in  England 
«B  severe.  The  exploits  of  Drake,  except  so  far  as  they 
nourished  a  love  for  maritime  affairs,  were  injurious  to 
-eomxneroe ;  the  minds  of  the  sailors  were  debauched  by  a 
pflssion  for  sudden  acquisitions ;  and  to  receive  regular 
mwes  seemed  base  and  nnmanly,  when,  at  the  easy  peril 
'cf  me,  there  was  hope  of  boundless  plimder.  Commercie 
and  colonization  rest  on  regular  industry ;  the  humble 
•Isbofiir  of  the  Jilnffhsh  fishermen,  who  now  frequented  tihe 
■Grand  Bank,  bred  mariners  for  the  navy  of  their  coimtry, 
md  fyrepared  the  way  for  its  settlements  in  the  "New 
World.  Already  four  himdred  vessels  came  annually 
ifram  the  harbours  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  of  Franco  and 
Sngland,  to  the  shores  of  Newfoundland.  The  English 
irere  not  there  in  such  numbers  as  other  nations,  for  they 
•iill  ftequented  the  fisheries  of  Iceland;  but  yet  they 
**  were  commonly  lords  in  the  harbours,"  and  in  the  arro- 
Ipnce  of  naval  supremacy,  exacted  payment  for  protec- 
'non.(d)  It  is  an  mcident  honourable  to  the  humanity  of 
the  early  voyagers,  that,  on  one  of  the  American  islands, 
4iot  far  from  the  fishing  stations,  hogs  and  horned  cattle 
irere  purposely  left,  that  they  might  multiply  and  become 
%  resource  to  some  future  generation  of  coloni8t8.(4) 

(1)  Fonter's  Northern  Voyages,  b.  Ui.  c.  iv.  s.  ii.    Humboldt,  Nonv. 
Xsp.  ii.  436,  437.    Compare  Via4s;e  de  las  Goletas  Sutil  y  Mexicana,  34, 

a«*37. 

(9)  Parcfaas,  iv.  849—899.    Forster  ia  aceptical,  b.  iii.  c.  iv.  a.  iv.    Belk- 
nap's Am.  Biog.  i.  224—230. 
fS)  See  the  letter  of  Ant.  ParkboTBt,  who  had  Mmself  been  fbr  ftfor  yt»n 
[ageil  in  the  Newfoundland  trade,  in  Hakiuft,  iii*  >70--^l74. 
I)  iMdiiyt,ili.i«7. 

V2 
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While  the  queen  and  her  adventurers  were  dazzled  by 
the  glittering  prospects  of  mines  of  gold  in  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  remote  north,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  with 
a  sonnder  judgment  and  a  better  knowledge,  watched  the  [ 
progress  of  ike  fisheries,  and  formed  heutJij  plans  for 
colonization.  He  had  been  a  soldier  and  a  member  of 
Parliament.  He  was  a  judicious  writer  on  nayigation ;  (1) 
and  thoush  censured  for  his  ignorance  of  the  prmci^es  d 
liberty,  (2)  he  was  esteemed  for  the  sincerity  of  his  piety. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  alike  despise  fickleness  and  fear; 
danger  never  turned  him  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  honour 
or  me  service  of  his  soverei^ ;  for  he  knew  that  death  is 
inevitable,  and  the  &me  of  vurtue  immortal.  (3)  It  was  not 
difficult  for  Gilbert  to  obtain  a  hberal  patent,  (4)  formed 
according  to  commercial  theories  of  that  day,  and  to  be  of 
peipetuu  efficacy,  if  a  plantation  should  be  established 
withbi  six  years.  To  the  people  who  might  belong  to  his 
colony,  the  rights  of  Eng^lishmen  were  promised ;  to  Gil- 
bert, the  possession  for  mmself  or  his  assigns  of  the  sdl 
which  he  mi^ht  discover,  and  the  sole  jurisdiction,  hotii 
civil  and  criminal,  of  the  territory  witnin  two  hundred 
leagues  of  his  settlement,  with  supreme  executive  and 
legislative  anthority.  Thus  the  attempts  at  colonization, 
in  which  Cabot  ana  Frobisher  had  failed,  were  renewed 
under  a  patent  that  conferred  every  immunity  on  the  leader 
of  the  enterprise,  and  abandoned  the  colonists  themselves 
to  the  mercy  of  an  absolute  proprietary. 

Under  this  patent  Gilbert  began  to  collect  a  company  of 
volunteer  adventurers,  contributing  largely  from  £u3  own 
fortune  to  the  preparation.  Jarrings.and  oivisions  ensned 
before  the  voyage  was  begun ;  many  abandoned  whatth^ 
had  inconsiderately  undertaken  ;  the  general  and  a  few  A 
his  assured  mends — among  them,  perhaps,  his  step- 
brother,  Walter  Baleigh — ^pnt  to  sea;  one  of  his 
ships  was  lost,  and  misfortune  compelled  the  remainder  to 
return.  (5)  The  vagueness  of  the  accounts  of  this  expedi- 
tion is  ascribed  to  a  conflict  with  a  Spanish  fleet,  of  "v^ch 
the  issue  was  unfavourable  to  the  little  squadron  of  emi- 
grants. (6)    Gilbert  attempted  to  keep  his  patent  aKve  by 

(1)  Haklayt,  iii.  33—47.  (2)  D*Ewes*s  Joamal,  168  and  175. 

(3)  GUbert,  in  Haklayt,  iii.  47. 

(4)  The  patent  may  be  found  in  Haklayt,  iii.  174—176;    Stith*8  Vir- 
ginia, 4,  5,  6;  Hazard,  i.  24-28. 

(6)  Hayes,  in  Hakluyt,  iii.  186.  (6)  Oldys,  38,99.  Tytler,80, 27. 
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nakm^  erants  of  lands.  None  of  his  assigus  succeeded 
p  amwsliing  a  colony,  and  he  was  hunself  too  much 
ODoreriahed  to  renew  ms  efforts. 

JBot  the  pupil  of  Colignj  was  possessed  of  an  active 
jotnui,  which  delighted  in  hazardous  adrenture.  To  pro- 
aeote  diflcoyeries  in  the  New  World,  lay  the  foundation 
i  states,  and  acquire  immense  domains,  appeared  to  the 
laziiig  enterprise  of  Ealeigh  as  easy  designs,  which  would 
lot  interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  favour  and  the  career  of 
fbrj  in  England.  Before  the  limit  of  the  charter  had 
expired,  Gilbert,  assisted  by  his  brother,  equipped  a 
new  squadron.  The  fleet  embarked  under  nappy 
iB ;  the  commander,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  re- 
«nred  from  Elizabeth  a  golden  anchor  guided  by  a  lady,  a 
okm  of  the  queen's  regard ;  a  man  or  letters  from  H!un- 
mgf  accompanied  the  expedition ;  and  some  part  of  the 
Jnifced  States  would  have  then  been  colonized,  had  not 
be  unhappy  projector  of  the  design  been  overwhebned 
rr  a  succession  of  disasters.  Two  days  after  leaving 
ftpaoaih,  the  largest  ship  in  the  fleet,  which  had  been 
umiahed  hy  Ealeigh,  who  himself  remained  in  England, 
iawrted,  under  a  pretence  of  infectious  disease,  and  re- 
amed into  harbour.  Gilbert  was  incensed,  but  not  inti- 
nididted.  He  sailed  for  Newfoundland ;  and,  entering  St. 
folm's,  he  summoned  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and 
ither  strangers,  to  witness  the  feudal  ceremonies  bj  which 
le  took  possession  of  the  coimtry  for  his  sovereign.  A 
RDar,  on  which  the  arms  of  England  were  infixed,  was 
vised  as  a  monument ;  and  lancb  were  granted  to  the 
Ishermen  in  fee,  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  a  quit- 
vnt.  The  "  mineral-man"  of  the  expedition,  an  honest 
md  lelijgious  Saxon,  was  especially  diligent ;  it  was  jgene- 
il^  agroed  that  **  the  mountains  made  a  show  of  mmeral 
PMtuioe  ;*'  the  Saxon  protested  on  his  life  that  silver  ore 
Jbounded ;  he  was  charged  to  keep  the  discovery  a  pro- 
imiid  secret ;  and,  as  there  were  so  man^  foreign  vessels 
a  ihe  viciniiy ,  the  precious  ore  was  earned  on  hoard  the 
iraer  ship  with  such  mystery,  that  the  dull  Portuguese 
nd  Spaniards  suspected  nothing  of  the  matter. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Gilbert  to  preserve  order  in  the  little 
leet.  Many  oi  the  mariners,  infected  with  the  viceef 
dddi  at  that  time  degraded  their  profession,  were  no 
letter  than  pirates,  and  were  perpetualh*  bent  upon  pil- 
iging  whatever  ships  fell  in  their  way.  At  length,  having* 
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abftiidoned  one  of  their  barks,  the  Enghsh,  now  in  tiiree 
Tdssols  only,  sailed  on  fnrther  discoyeries,  intending  to 
visit  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  But  they^  had  nait 
proceeded  towards  the  south  beyond  the  latitude  of  Wis- 
casset,  when  the  largest  ship,  &om  the  carelessness  of  ikm 
crew,  struck  and  was  wrecked.  Nearly  a  hundred  men 
perished ;  the  "  mineral-man*'  and  the  ore  were  all  lost ; 
HOC  was  it  possible  to  rescue  Parmenius,  the  Hungarian 
scholar,  who  should  have  been  the  historian  of  the  expe^ 
cation. 

It  now  seemed  necessary  to  hasten  to  England.  Gilbert 
had  sailed  in  the  Squirrel,  a  bark  of  ten  tons  only,  and 
therefore  convenient  for  entering  harbours  and  approaclraiff 
the  coast.  On  the  homeward  voyage  the  brave  admim 
would  not  forsake  his  little  company,  with  whom  he  had 
encountered  so  many  storms  and  perils.  A  desperate  re- 
solution !  The  weather  was  extremely  rough ;  the  oldest 
miariner  had  never  seen  "more  outrageous  seas."  The 
litde  fngate,  not  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  Icmg-boat 
of  a  merchantman,  **  too  small  a  bark  to  pass  through  the 
ocean  sea  at  that  season  of  the  year,'*  was  nearly  wrecked. 
The  general,  sitting  abaft  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  cried 
out  to  those  in  the  Sind,  "  "We  are  as  neere  to  Heaven 
by  sea  as  by  land."  That  same  night,  about  twelve 
o  clock,  the  hghts  of  the  Squirrel  suddenly  disappeared ; 
and  neither  the  vessel  nor  any  of  its  crew,  was  ever  again 
seen.    The  Hind  reached  Falmouth  in  safety.  (1), 

The  bold  spirit  of  Ealeigh  was  not  dishea^ned  by 
'  the  sad  fate  of  his  step-brother ;  but  his  mind  resolved 
a  settlement  in  a  milder  climate ;  and  he  was  determined 
to  secure  to  England  those  dehghtful  countries  from  which 
the  Protestants  of  France  haS  been  es^Ued.  Having 
presented  a  memorial,  he  readily  obtained  from.  ElizabetE 
a  patent  (2)  as  ample  as  that  which  had  been  conferred  <Hi 
Gilbert.  It  was  drawn  according  to  the  principles  of  feudal 
law,  and  with  strict  regard  to  me  Christian  faith,  as  pro- 
fessed in  the  Church  of  England.  Ealeigh  was  consti- 
tuted a  lord  proprietary,  with  almost  imlimited  pow«M ; 
holding  his  territories  by  homage  and  an  inconsiderable 
rent,  and  possessing  jurisdiction  over  an  extensive  regkm, 

(I)  On  Gilbert,  see  Hs^res,  in  HaUnyt,  iii.  184—203;   Parmenius  to 
Hakluyt,  iii.  203—205 ;   Clark's  Relation,  ibid.  206— 2U8 ;    Gilbert  to  Feck 
Imm,  in  Parcbas,  Hi.  808;  Raleigh  to  GUVieTt,  inTTtler's  Raleigh,  45. 
'  av  Uakluyf,  iii,  ^ff;'— SOI.    HawKi*  i*  ^3«-^> 
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cf  wiidi  he  had  power  to  make  grants  according  to  his 
plfisfure. 

Expectations  rose  liigh,  since  the  balmy  regions  of  the 
noth  were  now  to  be  colonized ;  and  tne  terrors  of  icy 
aeas  were  forgotten  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  province  in  a 
c&ne  of  perpetual  fertility,  where  winter  hardly  intruded 
to  chedk  the  productiyeness  of  nature.  Two  vessels,  well 
laden  with  men  and  provisions,  under  the  command  of 
Biilup  AinidaH  and  Arthur  Barlow,  buoyant  with  hope,  set 
Mil  for  the  New  World.  They  pursued  the  circuitous 
roate  by  the  Canaries  and  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies ; 
after  a  short  stay  in  those  islands,  they  sailed  for  the 
Bortli,  and  were  soon  opposite  the  shores  of  Carolina.  As 
IhfBf  drew  near  land,  the  fragrance  was  "  as  if  they  had 
been  in  the  midst  of  some  delicate  garden,  abounding  with 
aU  kinds  of  odoriferous  flowers."  They  ranged  the  coast 
for  &  distance  of  one  hxmdred  and  twenty  mUes,  in  search 
of  &  convenient  harbour ;  they  entered  the  &rst  haven 
which  offered,  and,  after  thanks  to  Qod  for  their  safe 
amval,  they  landed  to  take  possession  of  the  country  for 
tiie  qneen  of  England. 

The  spot  on  which  this  ceremony  was  performed  was 
in  tiie  idand  of  Wocoken,  ihe  southernmost  of  the  islands 
fanning  Ocraeock  Inlet.  The  shores  of  North  Carohna, 
ai  some  periods  of  the  year,  cannot  safely  be  approached 
faf  afleet,  from  the  hurricanes  which  sweep  the  air  in 
iaose  regions,  and  against  which  the  formation  of  the  coast 
offers  no  secure  roadsteads  and  harbours.  But  in  the 
BKmth  of  July  the  sea  was  tran<][uil,  the  skies  were  clear, 
1M>  atoniiB  were  gathering,  the  air  was  aj^tated  by  none 
but  ihe  gentlest  breezes,  and  the  English  commanders 
were  in  raptures  with  the  beauty  of  the  ocean,  seen  in  the 
augnificence  of  repose,  gemmed  with  islands,  and  ex- 
panding in  the  clearest  transparency  from  cape  to  cape« 
%he  vegetation  of  that  southern  latitude  struck  the  be- 
hcdders  with  admiration ;  the  trees  had  not  their  paragons 
in  the  world ;  the  luxuriant  vines,  as  they  clamDerea  up 
the  loftiest  cedars,  formed  graceful  festoons ;  grapes  were 
10  plenty  upon  every  little  shrub,  that  the  surge  of  Ihe 
ocean,  as  it  lazily  rolled  in  upon  ike  shore  with  the  quiet 
winds  ci  summer,  dashed  its  spray  upon  the  clusters ;  and 
natoral  arbours  formed  an  impervious  shade,  that  not  a 
ray  of  the  stms  of  Jul/  could  penetrate.  The  fotcstE 
were  SBed  with  birdB;  and,  at  the  discharge  of  an  axq;ae* 
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buss,  whole  flocks  would  arise,  uttering  a  cry,  which  the 
many  echoes  redoubled,  till  it  seemed  as  ii  an.  army  of 
men  had  shouted  together. 

The  gentleness  of  the  tawny  inhabitants  appeared  in 
harmony  with  the  loveliness  or  the  scene.  The  desire  of 
traffic  overcame  the  timidity  of  the  natives,  and  the  Eng- 
lish received  a  friendly  welcome.  On  the  Island  of  Soanoke 
they  were  entertained  by  the  wife  of  Granganimeo,  father 
of  Wing;ina,  the  king,  with  the  refinements  of  Arcadian 
hospitahty.  "  The  people  were  most  gentle,  loving,  and 
faithM,  void  of  all  guile  and  treason,  and  such  as  Hved 
after  the  manner  of  the  golden  age."  They  had  no  cares 
but  to  guard  against  the  moderate  cold  of  a  short  winter, 
and  te  gather  such  food  as  the  earth  almost  spontaneously 
produced.  And  yet  it  was  added,  with  singular  want  of 
comparison,  that  the  wars  of  these  guileless  men  were 
cruel  and  bloody ;  that  domestic  dissensions  had  almost 
exterminated  whole  tribes ;  that  they  employed  the  basest 
stratagems  against  their  enemies ;  and  that  the  practice 
of  inviting  men  to  a  feast,  that  they  might  be  murdered  in 
the  hour  of  confidence,  was  not  merely  a  device  of  Euro- 
pean bigots,  but  was  known  to  the  natives  of  Secotan. 
The  English,  too,  were  soHcited  to  engage  in  a  simiLar 
enterprise,  under  prondse  of  lucrative  booty. 

The  adventurers  were  satisfied  with  observing  the 
general  aspect  of  the  New  World ;  no  extensive  examina- 
tion of  the  coast  was  imdertaken ;  Pamlico  and  Albemarle 
Sound  and  Eoanoke  Island  were  explored,  and  some  in- 
formation gathered  bv  inquiries  from  the  Indians;  the 
commanders  had  not  tne  courage  or  the  activity  to  survey 
the  country  with  exactness.  Having  made  but  a  short 
stay  in  America,  thej  arrived  in  September  in  the  west  of 
England,  accompanied  by  Manteo  and  Wanchese,  two 
natives  of  the  wilderness ;  and  the  returning  voyagers 
gave  such  glowing  descriptions  of  their  discoveries,  as 
might  be  expected  from  men  who  had  done  no  more  than 
sail  over  the  smooth  waters  of  a  summer's  sea,  among 
**  the  hundred  islands'*  of  North  Carolina.(l)    Elizabeth, 

(1)  Amidas  and  Barlow's  account,  in  Hakluyt,  iii.  301—307.  I  have 
compared,  on  this  and  the  following  voyages.  Smith's  Virginia,  i.  80—85 ; 
Stith,  8—12 ;  T^tler's  Raleigh,  47—54 ;  Oldys,  55 ;  Birch,  580,  581  ^ 
Cayley,  i.  33—46 ;  Thomson,  32 ;  Williamson's  North  Carolina,  i.  28—3/ ; 
and  Martin's  North  Carolina,  i.  9— 12.  I  have  followed  exdosively  the 
contemporaneous  account,  deriving,  in  the  comparison  of  localities,  much 
benefit  flrom  a  MS.  in  my  possession,  by  J.  S.  Jones,  of  Shocco,  North 
Carolina. 
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as  fihe  heard  their  reports,  esteemed  her  reign  signalized 
ly  the  discoyery  of  the  enchanting  regions^  and,  as  a  me- 
morial of  her  state  of  life,  named  mem  Yirginia. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  Ealeigh,  elected  to  represent  in 
pazliament  the  coxmty  of  Devon,  obtained  a  bill  confirming 
BIS  patent  of  discovery  ;(1)   and  while  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  as  the  reward  of  his  valonr,  he  also 
abqnired  a  lucrative  monopoly  of  vdnes,  which  enabled 
him  ix>  oontinue  with  vigour  his  schemes  of  colonization.(2) 
The  prospect  of  beconung  the  proprietary  of  a  delightml 
territory,  with  a  nnmerous  tenantry,  who  should  yield 
him  not  only  a  revenue,  but  allegiance,  inflamed  his  ambi- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  English  nation  listened  with  credulity 
to  the  descriptions  of  Amidas  and  Barlow,  it  was  not  dim- 
eolt  to  gather  a  numerous  company  of  emigrants.    While 
a  new  patent  (3)  was  issued  to  his  friend  for  the  discovery 
oCtiie  nortih-westem  passage,  and  the  well-known  voyages 
of  Xhiyis,  sustained,  in   part,  by  the  contributions  of 
TlklAigh  himself,  were    increasing   the  aequaintance  of 
lEhuope  with  the  Arctic  Sea,  the  plan  of  colonizing  Vir- 
ginia was  earnestly  and  steadily  pursued. 

The  new  expedition  was  composed  of  seven  vessels, 
'^^*  and  carried  one  hxmdred  and  eight  colonists  to  the 
shores  of  Carolina.  Ealph  Lane,  a  man  of  considerable  dis- 
tinction, and  so  much  esteemed  for  his  services  as  a  soldier 
that  he  was  afterwards  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
willing  to  act  for  Ealeigh  as  governor  of  the  colony.  Sir 
Siohard  Grrenville,  the  most  able  and  celebrated  of 
Beleigh's  associates,  distinguished  for  bravery  among  the 
gfSaoA  spirits  of  a  gallant  age,  assumed  the  command  of 
ike  fleet  It  sailed  mm  Plymouth,  accompanied  by  several 
men  of  merit,  whom  the  world  remembers ; — by  Caven- 
dish, who  soon  after  circumnavigated  the  globe ;  Hariot, 
tiie  inventor  of  the  system  of  notation  in  modem  algebra,  (4) 
llie  histcnnan  of  the  expedition ;  and  With,  an  ingenious 
painter,  whose  sketches  (5)  of  the  natives,  their  habits  and 
Biodes  of  life,  were  taken  with  beauty  and  exactness,  and 
were  the  means  of  encouraging  an  interest  in  Virginia,  by 
diffhsin^  a  knowledge  of  its  productions. 
To  sail  by  the  Canaries  and  the  West  Indies,  to  conduct 

(1)  D'Ewes's  Joamal,  339, 341 .  (9)  Tytler,  54, 55.    Oldys,  S8, 59. 

(S)  Hiddnyt,  iii.  139—157. 

(4)  TyUec,  66.    Stith.  20.    Playfair*8  Dissertation,  p.  i.  s.  i. 

'5)  Ib  De  Bry,  pert  ii.    They  are  also  imitated  in  Beverley*s  Virg^inim. 
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a  gamfbl  commeroe  witli  the  Spanish  ports  bj  k 
tion.;  to  capture  Spanish  vessels; — ^these  were  but  the 
expected  preliminaries  of  a  voyage  to  Yimimu  At  lengfth 
the  fleet  tell  in  with  the  main  hnd.  of  Florida ;  it  was  in 
sreat  danger  of  being  wrecked  on  the  cape  which  was  than 
m»t  called  the  Cape  of  Fear ;  and  two  days  after  it  came 
to  anchor  at  Wocoken.  The  perils  of  the  navigation  on 
the  shoals  of  that  coast  became  too  evident ;  the  largest 
ship  of  the  squadron,  as  it  entered  the  harbour,  strudt, 
but  was  not  lost.  It  was  through  Ocracock  Inlet  that  tiie 
fleet  made  its  way  to  Eoanoke. 

But  the  fate  of  this  colony  was  destined  to  be  influenced 
by  the  character  of  the  natives.  Manteo,  the  Mend  of 
the  English,  and  who  returned  with  the  fleet  from  a  visit 
to  EnglancC  was  sent  to  the  main  to  announce  thenr 
arrival.  Gxenville,  accompanied  by  Lane,  Hariot»  Gaven- 
dishf  and  others,  in  an  excursion  of  eight  days,  explored 
the  coast  as  far  as  Secotan,  and,  as  they  relate,  were  well 
entertained  of  the  savages.  At  one  of  the  Indian  towns  a 
silver  cup  had  been  stolen;  its  restoration  was  delayed; 
with  hasty  cruelty  GrenviUe  ordered  the  village  to  be 
burnt  and  the  standing  com  to  be  destroved.  rTot  long 
a{^  this  action  of  inconsiderate  revenge,  the  ships,  having 
landed  the  colony,  sailed  for  England;  a  rich  Spanish 
prize,  made  by  Grenville  on  the  return  voyage,  secured 
him  a  courteous  welcome  as  he  entered  the  harbour  of 
Plymouth.  The  transport  ships  of  the  colony  were  at  the 
same  time  privateer8.(l) 

The  employments  of  Lane  and  his  colonists,  after  the 
departure  of  Sir  Bichard  Grenville,  could  be  none  other 
than  to  explore  the  country ;  and  in  a  letter,  which  he 
wgrote  while  his  impressions  were  yet  fresh,  he  expressed 
himself  in  language  of  enthusiastic  admiration.  "  It  is  the 
goodliest  soil  iinder  the  cope  of  heaven ;  the  most  pleasing 
territory  of  the  world;  the  continent  is  of  a  huge  and 
unknown  greatness,  and  very  well  peopled  and  towned» 
though  savagely.  The  climate  is  so  wholesome  that  we 
have  not  one  sick  since  we  touched  the  land.  If  Virginia 
had  but  horses  and  kine,  and  were  inhabited  with  English, 
no  reahn  in  Christendom  were  comparable  to  it."  (2) 
'  (The  keenest  observer  was  Hariot,  and  he  was  often 
eoiployed  in  dealing  with  "  the  natural  inhabitants."    He 

(1)  The  Voyage,  in  HaUayt,  iii.  3«7— SlO.     < 

(2)  laoe,  iaJlAUoyt,  iii.  311. 
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mnHaJSjeaDBmned  the  productions  of  tlie  coontrj,  those 

wjuok  would  AirDish  commodities  for  commerce,  and  those 

whieifaL  were  in  esteem  among  the  natives.    He  observed 

liie  onllxufe  of  tobacco ;  accustomed  himself  to  its  use,  and 

wiiB  a  ftrm  believer  in  its  healing  virtues.    Hie  culture  of 

maize,  and  the  extraordinaiy  productiveness  of  that  grain^ 

eneoaUj  attracted  his  admiration ;  and  the  tuberous  roots 

ottiiB  potato,  when  boiled,  were  found  to  be  verj^  good 

&od  iSiB  inhabitants  are  described  as  too  feeble  to  inspire 

tenKxr;    olothed  in  manties  and  aprons  of  deer-skins; 

havinff  no  weapons    but  wooden  swords  and  bows  o£ 

witdMiasel  with  arrows  of  reeds ;  no  armour  but  tt^etf 

of  back  and  sticks  wickered  togetiier  with  thread.    Their 

iowna  were  small,  the  largest  containing  but  thirty  dwc^- 

ings.  The  walls  of  the  houses  were  made  of  bark,  fastened 

to  Btakea ;  and  sometimes  consisted  of  poles  fixed  upright, 

one  by  another,  and  at  the  top  bent  over  and  fastened  as 

arbcmra  are  sometimes  made  in  wardens.    But  the  ^reat 

peooliaiiij  of  the  Indians  consistea  in  the  want  of  pohtioal 

ocnmeotum.    A  single  town  often  constituted  a  govern* 

ment ;  a  collection  of  ten  or  twenty  wigwams  was  an  inde* 

penchiit  state.    The  greatest  chief  in  the  whole  countpp 

ooold  not  muster  more  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  fighting 

men.    The  dialect  of  each  government  seemed  a  language 

lyy  itself.    The  country  which  Hariot  explored  was  on  the 

iKmndary  of  the  Algonquin  race,  where  the  Lenni  Lenape 

tribee  melted  into   the  widely-differing  nations  of  the 

aonUL    The  wars  among  themselves  rarely  led  them  to 

Hie  open  battie-field;   mev  were  accustomed  rather  to 

■uddea  surprises  at  daybreak  or  by  moonlight,  to  ambushes 

and  the  subtle  devices  of  cunning  falsehood.    Destitute  of 

the  arts,  tliey  yet  displayed  exodlency  of  wit  in  all  whiob 

they  attempted.     Nor  were  they  entirely  ignorant  of 

xieliffion ;  and  to  the  credulity  of  fetichism  the^  joined  an 

un^veloped  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Power. 

It  is  natural  to  the  human  mind  to  desire  immortality ; 

iSbe  natives  of  Carolina  beheved  in  continued  existence 

after  death,  and  in  retributive  justice.    The  mathematicsl 

inafcmments,  the  burning-glass,  guns,  clocks,  and  the  use 

of  letters,  seemed  the  works  of  gods  rather  than  of  men ; 

and  the  English  were  reverenced  as  the  pupils  and  favour- 

itas  of  Heaven.    In  every  town  which  Hariot  entered  he 

diiplagFed  the  Bible,  and  explained  its  truths;  the  Indiana 

revered  the  volume  laUier  umxk.  its  doctrinee ;  and,  with  a 
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fond  superstition,  they  embraced  the  book,  kissed  it,  and 
held  it  to  their  breasts  and  heads,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
amulet.  As  the  colonists  enjoyed  uniform  health,  and  had 
no  women  with  them,  there  were  some  amou^  the  Indians 
who  imagined  the  English  were  not  bom  of  woman,  and 
Iherefore  not  mortal;   that  they  were  men  of  an  old 

generation,  risen  to  immortality.  The  terrors  of  fire-arms 
\ie  natives  could  neither  comprehend  nor  resist ;  every 
sickness  which  now  prevailed  amon^  them  was  atlxibutea 
to  woxmds  from  invisible  bullets,  discharged  by  unseen 
agents,  with  whom  the  air  was  supposed  to  be  peopled. 
iSiey  prophesied  that  "there  were  more  of  the  English 
generation  yet  to  come,  to  kiU  theirs  and  take  their  places  ;*' 
and  some  believed  that  the  purpose  of  extermination  was 
already  matured,  and  its  execution  begun.  (1) 

Was  it  strange,  then,  that  the  natives  desired  to  be 
*  '  dehvered  fix)m  the  presence  of  guests  by  whom  they 
feared  to  be  supplantedP  The  colonists  were  mad  witn 
the  passion  for  cold ;  and  a  wily  savage  invented,  respect- 
ing the  Eiver  !Uoanoke  and  its  banks,  extrava^^ant  tides, 
wMch  nothing  but  cupidity  could  have  credited.  The 
river,  it  was  said,  gushed  forth  from  a  rock,  so  near  the 
Pacific  Ocean  that  the  sur^e  of  the  sea  sometimes  dashed 
into  its  fountain ;  its  banks  were  inhabited  by  a  nation 
skilled  in  the  art  of  refining  the  rich  ore  in  which  the 
country  abounded.  The  walfi  of  the  city  were  described 
as  glittering  from  the  abundance  of  pearls.  Lane  was  so 
credulous,  that  he  attempted  to  ascend  the  rapid  current 
of  the  Soanoke ;  and  his  followers,  infatuated  with  greedy 
avarice,  would  not  return  till  their  stores  of  provisions 
were  exhausted,  and  they  had  killed  and  eaten  the  very 
dogs  which  bore  them  company.  On  this  attempt  to  ex- 
plore the  interior,  the  Engush  nardly  advanced  higher  up 
me  river  than  some  point  near  the  present  village  of  Wit 
liamstown. 

The  Indians  had  hoped  to  destroy  the  English  by  thus 
dividing  them ;  but  the  prompt  return  of  Lane  prevented 
open  hostilities.  They  next  conceived  the  plan  of  leaving 
their  lands  unplanted  ;  and  they  were  willing  to  abandon 
their  fields,  if  famine  would  in  consequence  compel  the 
departure  of  their  too-powerM  guests.  The  suggestion 
was  defeated  by  the  moderation  of  one  of  their  aged 
diie&  ;  but  the  feeling  of  enmity  could  not  be  restrained. 
(I)  Hariot,  in  Hakluyt,  iii.a%4-^i<). 
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The  Kngliah  believed  tliat  a  wide  conspiracy  was  prepar- 
ing ;  that  fear  of  a  foreign  enemy  was  now  teaching  the 
nadyes  the  necessity  of  union ;  and  that  a  srand  aUiance 
was  fommifi^  to  destroy  the  strangers  d^  a  general 
massacre.  Perhaps  the  English,  whom  avarice  had  cer- 
tainly rendered  credulous,  were  now  precipitate  in  giving 
fjEdtii  to  the  whispers  of  jealousy ;  it  is  certiain  that,  m  the 
contest  of  dissimulation,  they  proved  themselves  the  more 
successfiil  adepts.  Desiring  an  audience  of  Wingina,  the 
most  active  among  the  native  chiefs.  Lane  and  his  attend- 
ants were  quickly  admitted  to  his  presence.  No  hostile 
intentions  were  displayed  by  the  Indians ;  their  reception 
of  the  [English  was  proof  of  their  confidence.  Immediately 
a  preconcerted  watchword  was  given ;  and  the  Christians, 
faiuing  upon  the  unhappy  king  and  his  principal  followers, 
put  l£em  without  viercv  to  death. 

It  was  evident  that  Lane  did  not  possess  the  qualities 
suited  to  Mb  station.  He  had  not  the  sagacitv  which  could 
rightly  interpret  the  stories  or  the  designs  of  the  natives ; 
and  me  courage,  like  the  eye,  of  a  soldier,  differs  from 
that  of  a  traveler.  His  discoveries  were  inconsiderable : 
to  the  south  they  had  extended  only  to  Secotan,  in  the 

f  resent  county  of  Craven,  between  the  Pamlico  and  the 
^eaae ;  to  the  north  the^  reached  no  farther  than  the 
small  river  Elizabeth,  wmch  joins  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
below  Norfolk ;  in  llie  interior,  the  Chowan  had  been 
examined  beyond  the  junction  of  the  Meherrin  and  the 
Nottaway ;  and  we  have  seen,  that  the  hope  of  gold 
attracted  Lane  to  make  a  short  excursion  up  the  Soanoke. 
Yet  some  general  results  of  importance  were  obtained. 
Hie  climate  was  found  to  be  salubrious  ;  during  the  year, 
not  more  than  four  men  had  died, — and  of  these,  three 
brought  the  seeds  of  tiieir  disease  from  Europe.(l)  The 
hope  of  finding  better  harbours  at  the  nortn  was  con- 
firmed ;  and  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  was  already  redded 
as  the  fit  theatre  for  early  colonization.  But  in  the  Island 
of  Soanoke,  the  men  began  to  despond.  They  looked  in 
vain  towards  the  ocean  lor  supplies  from  England ;  they 
were  sighing  for  the  luxuries  of  the  cities  in  their  native 
land ;  when  of  a  sudden  it  was  rumoured  that  the  sea  was 
white  with  the  sails  of  three-and-twenty  ships  ;  and  within 
three  days,  Sir  Francis  Drake  had  anchored  bia  ^eet  ^^ 

ri^  Baxiot,  in  Hakluyt,  iii.  340.    True  Dedara^n  of  Wrgiania,  3a. 
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«ea  oatside  of  Eoanoke  Inlet,  in  "  the  wild  road  of  liieir 
bad  harbour." 

He  had  come,  on  his  way  from  the  West  Indies  to 
3Sngland,  to  visit  the  domain  of  his  friend.  With  the 
•celerity  of  genius  he  discovered  the  measures  which  the 
exigency  of  the  case  required,  and  supphed  the  wants  <^ 
Lane  to  the  uttermost,  giving  him  a  banc  of  seventy  tons, 
with  pinnaces  and  smau  boats,  and  all  needed  provisions 
for  the  colony.  Above  all,  he  induced  two  expericmoed 
sea-captains  to  remain,  and  employ  themselves  in  the 
action  of  discovery.  Everything  was  furnished  to  ootti- 
plete  the  surveys  along  the  coast  and  rivers,  and,  in  the 
kuBt  resort,  if  suffering  became  extreme,  to  reconvey  the 
^nigrants  to  England. 

At  this  time,  an  unwonted  storm  suddenly  arose,  and 
had  nearly  wrecked  the  fleet,  which  lay  in  a  most  dan- 
gerous position,  and  which  had  no  security  but  in  weighing 
anchor  and  standing  away  from  the  shore.  When  "the 
tempest  was  over,  nothing  could  be  found  of  the  boats  and 
•the  Dark  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  colony.  The 
humanity  of  Drake  was  not  weary ;  he  instantly  devised 
measures  for  supplying  the  colony  with  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing their  discoveries  ;  but  Lane  shared  the  despondency 
of  his  men,  and  Drake  yielded  to  their  unanimous  desire 
of  permission  to  embarK  in  his  ships  for  Ene^land.  Thus 
-en^d  the  first  actual  settlement  of  the  English  in  America. 
The  exiles  of  a  year  had  grown  familiar  with  the  favourite 
'amusements  of  the  lethargic  Indians,  and  they  introdueed 
into  England  the  general  use  of  tobacco.  (1) 

The  return  of  Lane  was  a  precipitate  desertion ;  a  Htfie 
delay  would  have  furnished  the  colony  with  ample  snp- 
phes.  A  few  days  afler  its  departure,  a  ship  arrived,  lad^i 
with  all  stores  needed  by  the  infant  settlement.  It  had 
been  despatched  by  Raleigh ;  but  finding  "  the  paradiite 
of  the  world"  deserted,  it  could  only  return  to  England. 
Another  fortnight  had  hardly  elapsed,  when  Sir  Kiohard 
Grenville  appeared  off  the  coast  with  three  well-furnished 
ships,  and  renewed  the  vain  search  for  the  departed  colony. 
Unwilling  that  the  English  should  lose  possession  of  the 

(1)  On  the  Settlement,  see  Lane  in  Hakluyt,  iii.  311—322,  the  original 

■ftccoant.     The  reader  may  compare  Camden,  in  Kennett,  ii.  509,  SlO; 

'Siith,  12—21  ;  Smith,  i.  86—99;   Belknap,  i.  213—216;  WiUianMon.  1.  87— 

SI  ;  Martin,  i.  12—24  ;  Tytler,  56—68 ;  Thomson,  c.  i.  andii.,  and  Appendix 

B.J  Oidys,  c.  65—71 ;  Caylejr,  i.  46—81 ;  Bivcli  flSS,  MH. 
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flpuairy,  he  left  fifteen  men  on  the  Island  of  Boanoke;  to 
be  the  gpardians  of  Englisk  rights.  (1) 

italftigh  was  not  dismayed  by  ill  success,  nor  borne 
^^'  down  by  losses.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of 
England  was  diminished  by  the  reports  of  the  unsuccessfill 
oonKpaiiy  of  Lane ;  but  the  decisive  testimony  of  Hariot 
to  ine  excellence  of  the  countiy,  still  rendered  it  easy  to 
ooileet  a  new  colony  for  America.  The  wisdom  of  Ealeigh 
was  partumlarly  msplayed  in  the  policy  which  he  now 
adopted.  He  aetermined  to  plant  an  a^cultural  state ; 
to  send  emigrants  with  wives  and  families,  who  should 
at  once  make  their  homes  in  the  New  World ;  and,  that 
life  and  propCTty  might  be  secured,  he  granted  a  charter 
of  [.incorporation  for  the  settlement,  and  established  a 
muniG^Md  government  for  "  the  city  of  Ealeigh."  John 
'White  was  appointed  its  governor;  and  to  him,  wi^ 
eleven  aaastants,  the  administration  of  the  colony  was  in- 
tamated.  A  fleet  of  transport  ships  was  prepared  at  the 
expeoae  of  the  proprietary ;  "  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  god- 
moitiier  of  Yirgima,"  declined  contributing  **  to  its 
education."  The  company,  as  it  embarked,  was  cheered 
by  the  presence  of  women ;  and  an  ample  provision  of  the 
implements  of  husbandry  gave  a  pledge  for  successM 
momstry.  In  July,  they  arrived  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina;  they  were  saved  from  the  dangers  of  Cape 
Fear ;  and,  passing  Cape  Hatteras,  the^  lu^tened  to  the 
Ide  of  Boanoke,  to  search  for  the  handful  of  men  whom 
Qrenville  had  left  there  as  a  garrison.  They  found  the 
tenements  deserted  and  overgrown  with  weeds ;  human 
bones  ky  scattered  on  the  field ;  wild  deer  were  reposing 
in  the  untenanted  houses,  and  were  feeding  on  the  pro- 
ductions which  a  rank  vegetation  still  forced  from  tke 
ffardens.  The  fort  was  in  ruins.  No  vestige  of  survivinff 
fife  appeared.  The  miserable  men  whom  Grenviile  had 
left,  had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians. 

The  instructions  of  Ealeigh  had  designated  the  place  for 
the  new  settlement  on  the  Bay  of  tlie  Chesapeake.  It 
Biarks  but  little  union,  that  Fernando,  the  naval  officer, 
eiffer  to  renew  a  profitable  traffic  in  the  West  Indies, 
umised  his  assistance  in  exploring  the  coast,  and  White 
compelled  to  remain  on    S^anoke.      The   fort  of 


(1)  Haklayt,  iii.  S23;   Stith.  29;  and  Beiknap,  i.  S17»— sajfiftT  m€& 
«raMo«Bl7.    Smith,  i.  go^  beem  the  cnor. 
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Governor  Lane,  "with  sundry  decent  dwellinff-houses/' 
had  been  built  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  isbmd ; 
it  was  there  that  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  lUleigh 
were  laid.  The  Island  of  Eoanoke  is  now  almost  unin- 
habited ;  commerce  has  selected  securer  harbours  for  its 
pursuits;  the  iatrepid  pilot  and  the  hardy  "wrecker," 
rendered  adventurously  daring  by  their  familiarity  with 
the  dangers  of  the  coast,  and  m  their  natures  wild  as  the 
storms  to  which  their  skill  bids  defiance,  unconscious  of 
the  associations  by  which  they  are  surroimded,  are  the 
only  tenants  of  tne  spot  where  the  inquisitive  straneer 
may  yet  discern  the  rmns  of  the  fort,  round  which  we 
cottages  of  the  new  settlement  were  erected. 

But  disasters  thickened.  A  tribe  of  savages  displayed 
implacable  jealousy,  and  murdered  one  of  ihe  assistants. 
The  mother  and  the  kindred  of  Manteo  welcomed  the 
English  to  the  Island  of  Croatan,  and  a  mutual  friendship^ 
was  continued.  But  even  this  alliance  was  not  unclouded.' 
A  detachment  of  the  English,  discovering  a  company  of 
the  natives  whom  they  esteemed  their  enemies,  fell  upon 
them  by  night,  as  the  harmless  men  were  sitting  fearlessly 
by  their  fires ;  and  the  havoc  was  begun  bennre  it  was 
perceived  that  these  were  friendly  Indians. 

The  vanities  of  life  were  not  forgotten  in  the  New 
World ;  and  Manteo,  the  faithftd  Indian  chief,  "  by  the 
commandment  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  received  Chnstian 
baptism,  and  was  invested  with  the  rank  of  a  feudal  baron, 
as  the  Lord  of  Boanoke.  It  was  the  first  peerage  erected 
by  the  Enghsh  in  America,  and  remainea  a  soutary  dig- 
mty,  tOl  Locke  and  Shaftesbury  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  palatinates  in  Carolina,  and  Manteo  shared  his 
honours  with  the  admired  philosopher  of  his  age 

As  the  time  for  the  departure  of  the  ship  for  England 
drew  near,  the  emigrants  became  gloomy  with  apprmen- 
sions ;  t^iey  were  conscious  of  their  dependence  on  Europe ; 
and  they,  with  one  voice,  women  as  well  as  men,  ur^ed 
the  governor  to  return  and  use  his  vigorous  intercession 
for  ttie  prompt  despatch  of  reinforcements  and  supplies. 
It  was  m  vain  that  he  pleaded  a  sense  of  honour,  which 
called  upon  him  to  remam  and  share  in  person  theperils 
of  the  colony  which  he  was  appointed  to  govern.  He  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  general  importunity. 

Yet,  previous  to  his  departure,  his  daughter,  Eleanor 
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Ikre,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  assistants,  gave  birth  to  a 
female  child,  the  first  offspring  of  English  parents  on  the 
■oil  of  the  United  States.  Ine  infant  was  named  from 
the  place  of  its  birth.  The  colony,  now  composed  of 
eifihfy-nine  men,  seventeen  women,  and  two  children, 
moee  names  are  all  preserved,  might  reasonably  hope  for 
the  speedy  return  or  the  governor,  who,  as  he  sailed  for 
Kngland,  lefl  with  them,  as  hostages,  his  danghter  and  his 
grandchild,  Yieginia  Dabe. 

And  yet  even  those  ties  were  insufficient.  The  colony 
reeeiTed  no  seasonable  relief;  and  the  further  history  of 
this  neglected  nlantation  Ls  involved  in  gloomy  uncer- 
tainty. The  innabitants  of  "  the  city  of  Kaleigh,"  tiie 
emigrants  from  England  and  the  first-bom  of  America, 
fail^  Hke  their  predecessors,  in  establishing  an  endurine 
settlement ;  but,  irnhke  their  predecessors,  they  awaitea 
death  in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  If  America  had  no 
Kngliah  town,  it  soon  had  English  graves. (1) 

For  when  White  reached  Enghmd,  he  foimd  its  whole 
attention  absorbed  by  the  threats  of  an  invasion  from 
Spain ;  and  Grenville,  Saleigh,  and  Lane,  not  less  than 
frobi^ier,  Drake,  and  Hawkms,  were  engaged  in  plamiing 
measures  of  resistance.  Yet  Saleigh,  whose  patriotism 
did  not  diminish  his  generosity,  found  means  to  de- 
***^  spatch  White  with  supplies  in  two  vessels.  But  the 
company,  desiring  a  gainnu  voyage  rather  than  a  safe 
one,  ran  in  chase  of  prizes  ;  till,  at  last,  one  of  them  fell 
in  with  men  of  war  from  Eochelle,  and,  after  a  bloody 
fight,  was  boarded  and  rifled.  Both  ships  were  compelled 
to  return  immediately  to  England,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
colony  and  the  displeasure  of  its  author.  (2)  The  delay 
was  fatal ;  the  independence  of  the  English  kingdom,  and 
the  secority  of  the  ^otestant  reformation  were  m  danger ; 
nor  could  tne  poor  colonists  of  Boanoke  be  a^ain  remem- 
bered till  after  the  discomfiture  of  the  Invincible  Armada. 

Even  when  complete  success  against  the  Spanish  fieet 
bad  crowned  the  arms  of  England,  Sir  Walter  Baleigh, 
ifho  had  already  incurred  a  fruitless  expense  of  forty 
thousand  pounds,  found  liimself  unable  to  continue  the 
attempts  at  colonizing  Virginia.    Yet  he  did  not  despair 

(1 )  The  original  account  of  White,  in  Ilakluyt,  iii.  340—348.  The  story 
h  repeated  by  Smith,  Stith,  Keith,  Bark,  Belknap,  Williamson,  Martin, 
Thomaon,  T^cr,  and  others. 

f2)  Haklnyt,  edition  1589,  771 ;  quoted  In  OWy?,  98,  90. 
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of  ultimate  snccess ;  lie  admired  the  invincible  constancj 
which  would  bxuy  the  remembrance  of  ]^aj3t  dangers  in 
the  glory  of  annexing  fertile  provinces  to  his  conntiy ;  and 
as  his  fortune  did  not  permit  him  to  renew  his  exertions, 
he  used  the  privilege  of  his  patent  to  form  a  company  of 
merchants  and  adventurers,  who  were  endowed  by  his 
liberality  with  large  concessions,  and  who,  it  was  hoped, 
would  replenish  Virginia  with  settlers.  Among  the  men 
who  thus  obtained  an  assignment  of  the  proprietary's 
rights  in  Yirginia,  is  found  me  name  of  Sichard  Hakluyt ; 
it  IS  the  connecting  link  between  the  first  efforts  of  iEmjg- 
land  in  North  Carolina  and  the  final  colonization  of  Vnr- 
ginia.  The  colonists  at  Eoanoke  had  emigrated  with  s 
dbarter ;  the  new  instrument  (1)  was  not  an  assignment  of 

Ealeigh's  patent,  but  extended  a  grant,  ali^ady  held 
"^*  under  its  sanction,  by  increasing  the  number  to  whom 
the  rights  of  that  charter  belonged. 

Yet  the  enterprise  of  the  adventurers  languished,  for  it 
was  no  longer  encouraged  by  the  proftise  liberality  of 
Baleigh.  More  than  another  year  elapsed  before  White  (2) 

could  return  to  search  for  his  colony  and  his  daughter; 
^^^'  and  tiien  the  Island  of  Eoanoke  was  a  desert.  An  in- 
scription on  the  bark  of  a  tree  pointed  to  Croatan ;  but  the 
season  of  the  year  and  the  dangers  from  storms  were 
pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  an  immediate  return.  Had  the 
emigrants  already  perished?  or  had  they  escaped  with 
their  lives  to  Croatan,  and,  through  the  fiiendship  of 
Manteo,  become  familiar  with  the  Indians  P  The  conjec- 
ture has  been  hazarded,  (3)  that  the  deserted  colony,  neg- 
lected by  their  own  countrymen,  were  hospitably  adopt^ 
into  the  tribe  of  Hatteras  Indians,  and  became  amal^ 
mated  with  the  sons  of  the  forest.  This  was  the  tradition 
of  the  natives  at  a  later  day,  and  was  thought  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  physical  character  of  the  tribe,  in  which  the 
English  and  the  Indian  race  seemed  to  have  l3een  blended. 
Haleigh  long  cherished  the  hope  of  discovering  some  ves- 
tiges of  their  existence ;  and  though  he  had  abandoned 
the  design  of  colonizing  Yirginia,  ne  yet  sent  at  his  own 
charge,  and,  it  is  said,  at  five  several  tunes,  (4)  to  search 
for  his  liege-men.    But  it  was  all  in  vain;  imagination 

(1)  Hazard,  i.  42—45. 

(2)  White,  in  Hakluyt,  iii.  348,  349,  and  35»— 357. 

(3)  Lawson's  N.  Carolina,  ^1. 

(4)  Parchas,  iv.  i653. 
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noared  no  help  in  its  attempts  to  trace  the  fate  of  the 
ookmy  of  Soanoke. 

The  name  of  Saleigh  stands  highest  among  the  states- 
men of  "Rngland  who  advaneed  the  colonization  of  the 
United  Stat^,  and  his  fame  belongs  to  American  history. 
No  BngKshman  of  his  ace  possessed  so  yarious  or  so  ex- 
traordinary qualities.  Courage  which  was  never  daunted, 
mild  self-possession,  and  femlity  of  invention,  insured 
him  glory  in  his  profession  of  arms ;  and  his  services  in 
ihe  oonouest  of  Cadiz,  or  the  capture  of  Eayal,  were 
alone  snomcient  to  establish  his  fame  as  a  gallant  and  sue- 
oessfbl  commander.  In  every  danger  his  hfe  was  distin- 
guished by  valour,  and  his  death  was  ennobled  by  true 

He  was  not  only  admirable  in  active  life  as  a  soldier ; 
he  was  an  accomplished  scholar.  No  statesman  in  retire- 
ment ever  expressed  the  charms  of  tranquU  leisure  more 
beautifully  thuoL  Salei^h ;  and  it  was  not  entirely  with  the 
langoage  of  grateM  friendship  that  Spenser  described  his 
"  sweet  verse  as  sprinkled  with  nectar,"  and  rivaling  the 
melodies  of  "the  summer's  ni^htin^ale."(l)  When  an 
unjust  verdict,  contrary  to  probabihty  and  the  evidence, 
"against  law  and  against  equity,"  on  •a  charge  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  pure  invention,  left  him  to  languish 
for  years  in  prison,  with  the  sentence  of  death  suspended 
over  his  heaa,  his  active  genius  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
erudition,  and  he  who  had  been  a  soldier,  a  courtier,  and 
a  seaman,  now  became  the  elaborate  author  of  a  learned 
hiatory  of  the  world. 

His  Gireer  as  a  statesman  was  honourable  to  the  pupil 
o£  Ckiigaf  and  the  contemporary  of  L'Hopital.  In  nis 
paMic  poficy  he  was  thoroiighly  an  English  patriot,  jealous 
of  the  nonour,  the  prosperity,  and  the  advancement  of  his 
eoontry ;  the  inexorable  antagonist  of  the  pretensions  of 
Spain.  In  Parliament  he  defended  the  freedom  of  do- 
"    industry.    When,  by  the  operation  of  unequal 


lawB,  taxation  was  a  burden  upon  mdustrv  rather  uum 
wealth,  he  argued  for  a  change ;  (2)  himself  possessed  of 
a  lucrative  monopoly,  he  gave  his  voice  for  the  repeal  of 
an  mcmopolies  ;  (3)  and  while  he  pertinaciously  used  his 

(1)  Somiet  prefixed  to  Faery  Queen.     Faery  Queen,  b.iii.  Int.«t.*r. 
OMBnare,  also,  Spenser's  Colin  Cioat*8  come  iKmie  again,  venes  «%— 1^, 
mtAnerjr  Qaeea,  b.  Mi.  c.  vii.  st.  96 — il. 
(9)  TfOtar,  sae,  ssp. 
f3)  D'Mwes,  046.     Tytler,  239. 
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influence  with  his  sovereign  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 

i'udgments  against  the  nonconformists, (1)  as  a  legislator 
le  resisted  tiiie  sweeping  enactment  of  persecuting  laws.  (2) 

In  tibe  career  of  discovery  his  perseverance  was  never 
baffled  by  losses.  He  joined  in  the  risks  of  Gilbert's  ex- 
pedition, contributed  to  the  discoveries  of  Davis  in  the 
north-west,  and  himself  personally  explored  "  the  insular 
regions  and  broken  world"  of  Guiana.  The  sincerity  of 
his  belief  in  the  wealth  of  the  latter  country  has  beea 
imreasonably  questioned.  If  Elizabeth  had  hoped  for  a 
hyperborean  Ireru  in  the  arctic  seas  of  America,  why 
might  not  Ealeigh  eicpect  to  find  the  city  of  gold  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oronoco  P  His  lavish  efforts  in  colonizing 
the  soil  of  our  republic,  his  sagaci^,  which  enjoined  a  set- 
tlement within  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  publications  of 
Hariot  and  Hakluyt,  which  he  countenanced,  if  followed 
by  losses  to  himself,  difiused  over  England  a  knowledge 
01  America,  as  well  as  an  interest  in  its  destinies,  and 
sowed  the  seeds,  of  which  the  fruits  were  to  ripen  during 
his  lifetime,  thou^  not  for  him. 

Ealeigh  had  suffered  from  palsy  (3)  before  his  last  expe- 
dition. He  returned  broken-hearted  by  the  defeat  of  his 
hopes,  by  the  decay  of  his  health,  and  by  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son.  What  shall  be  said  of  King  James,  who 
would  open  to  an  aged  paralytic  no  other  hope  of  liberty 
but  through  success  m  the  discovery  of  mines  in  GkdanaP 
What  sludl  be  said  of  a  monarch  who  could,  at  that  time, 
under  a  sentence  which  was  origitiaLLy  uniust,(4)  and 
which  had  slumbered  for  fifteen  years,  order  tne  execution 
of  the  decrepit  man,  whose  genius  and  valour  shone  bril- 
liantly throufi^h  the  ravages  of  physical  decay,  and  whose 
Enfll^k  heal,  within  a  palsie/f^me,  stiU  beat  with  an 
undying  love  for  his  country  P 

The  judgments  of  the  tnbimals  of  the  Old  World  are 
often  reversed  by  public  opinion  in  the  New.  The  family 
of  the  chief  author  of  early  colonization  in  the  United 
States  was  reduced  to  beggary  by  the  government  of 

(1)  Oldys,  137—139. 

(2)  Thomson,  55.    Oldys,  i65,  l66.    D*Ewes,  617.    Tytler,  122. 

(3)  Thomson,  Appendix,  note  U.    The  original  document. 

(4)  Home,  Rapin,  lingard,  are  less  favonrable  to  Raleigh.  Even 
Hallam,  i.  482 — 484,  vindicates  him  with  wavering  boldness.  A  careM 
comparison  of  the  accounts  of  these  historians,  the  trial,  and  the  btogra- 
phies  of  Raleigh,  proves  him  to  have  been,  on  his  trial,  a  victim  of 
jealousy,  and  entirely  Innocent  of  crime.  No  doubt  he  despised  King 
James.    See  Tytler,  285—290. 
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England,  and  he  himself  was  beheaded.  After  a  lapse  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  the  state  of  Korth  Carolina,  by 
'^*  a  solemn  act  of  legislation,  revived  in  its  capitaJ, 
"  THE  CITY  OP  Baleigh  ;  "  thus  expressing  its  grateftd 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  extraordinary  man,  who 
united  in  himself  as  many  kinds  of  glory  as  were  ever 
c(»nbined  in  an  individual. 

Hie  enthusiasm  of  Ealeigh  pervaded  his  countrymen. 
Tmagination  ah*eady  saw  beyond  the  Atlantic  a  people 
whose  mother  idiom  should  be  the  language  of  England. 
"Who  knows,"  exclaimed  Daniel,  the  poet  laureate  of 
that  kingdom — 

"  Who  in  time  knows  whither  we  may  vent 
Tlie  treasures  of  oar  tongue  ?    To  what  strange  shores 
TUB  gain  of  onf  best  glory-  shall  be  sent 
VT*  eniich  unknowing  nations  with  our  stores  ? 
What  worlds,  in  th*  yet  unformed  Occident, 
May  *come  refined  with  th*  accents  that  are  ours  ?  ** 

Already  the  fishing  of  Newfoundland  was  vaunted 
'*^'  as  the  stay  of  the  west  countries.  Some  traffic  may 
have  continuea  with  Yirginia.  Thus  were  men  trained 
for  the  career  of  discovery ;  and  in  1602,  Bartholomew 
Gosnold,  who,  perhaps,  had  already  sailed  to  Yir^ia,  in 
iJie  usual  route,  by  the  Canaries  and  West  Indies,  con- 
oeiring  the  idea  of  a  direct  voyage  to  America,  with  the 
eoncurrence  of  Ealeigh,  had  well  nigh  secured  to  Kew 
England  the  honour  of  the  first  permanent  English  colony. 
Steering,  in  a  small  bark,  mrectly  across  uie  Atlantic, 
*  in  seven  weeks  he  reached  the  continent  of  America  in 
tbeBay  of  Massachusetts,  not  far  to  the  north  of  Nahant.(l) 
He  fiuled  to  observe  a  good  harbour,  and,  standing  for  tiie 
aoath,  discovered  the  promontory  which  he  called  Cape 
CSod — a  name  which  would  not  yield  to  that  of  the  next 
monarch  of  England.  Here  he  and  four  of  his  men 
landed ;  Cape  Cod  was  the  first  spot  in  New  England  ever 
trod  by  EnsHshmen.  Doubling  the  cape,  and  passing 
Kantocket,  they  again  landed  on  a  httle  island,  now  called 
Ko  Man's  Land,  and  afterwards  passed  round  the  promon- 
toiy  of  Gray  Head,  naming  it  Dover  Clifil  At  length  they 
entered  Buzzard's  Bay — a  stately  sound,  which  they  called 
GoBuold's  Hope;  The  westernmost  of  the  islands  was 
named  Elizabeth,  from  the  queen— a  name  which  has  been 
transferred  to  the  whole  ^roup.  Here  they  beheld  the 
nok  yegetation  of  a  virgm  soil ;  the  noble  forests ;  the 

(1)  Belknap*?  Biog.  ii.  103.    Willianson^s  Maine,  i.  184, 185. 
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wild  fruits  and  tke  ^wers,  bursting  &om  tlie  earth ;  the 
efflantine,  the  thorn,  and  the  honeysuckle,  the  wild  f^a, 
t£e  tansy,  and  young  sassa&as ;  strawberries,  raspberries, 
grape-yines,  all  in  profusion.  There  is  on  the  island  a 
pond,  and  within  it  hes  a  rocky  islet ;  this  was  the  position 
which  the  adventurers  selected  for  their  residence.  Here 
they  built  their  storehouse  and  their  fort ;  and  here  the 
foundations  of  the  first  New  England  colony  were  to  be 
laid.  The  natural  features  remain  unchanged;  the  island, 
the  pond,  the  islet,  are  aU  yet  yisible;  the  forests  are 
gone ;  the  shrubs  are  as  luxuriant  as  of  old ;  but  the  ruins 
of  the  fort  can  no  longer  be  discerned. 

A  traffic  with  the  natives  on  the  main  land,  soon  enabled 
Gosnold  to  complete  his  freight,  whieh  consisted  chiefly 
of  sassafras  root,  then  greatly  esteemed,  in  pharmacy  as  a 
sovereign  panacea.  The  little  band,  which  was  to  have 
nestled  on  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  finding  their  friends 
about  to  embark  for  Europe,  despaired  of  obtaining  season- 
able supplies  of  food,  and  determined  not  to  remain.  Fear 
of  an  assault  from  the  Indians,  who  had  ceased  to  be 
friendly,  the  want  of  provisions,  and  jealousy  respecting 
the  distribution  of  the  risks  and  profits,  defeated  the 
desi^.  The  whole  party  soon  set  sail  and  bore  for 
En^and.  The  return  voyage  lasted  but  five  weeks  ;  and 
the  expedition  was  completed  in  less  than  four  months, 
during  which  entire  health  had  prevailed.  (1) 

Grosnold  and  his  companions  spread  the  most  favourable 
reports  of  the  regions  which  he  nad  visited.  Could  it  be 
that  the  voyage  was  so  safe,  the  climate  so  pleasant,  the 
ooontry  so  mviting  P  The  merchants  of  Bristol,  with  the 
ready  assent  of  S.aleigh,(2)  and  at  the  instance  of  Kichard 
Hakluyt,  the  enlightened  friend  and  able  documentary 
historian  of  these  commercial  enterprises,  a  man  whose 
fame  should  be  vindicated  and  asserted  in  the  land  which 
he  helped  to  colonize,  determined  to  pursue  the  career  of 
investigation.  The  Speedwell,  a  small  ship  of  fifty  tons 
and  thirty  men,  the  JDiscoverer,  sl  bark  of  twenty-six  tons 
and  thirteen  men,  under  the  command  of  Martin 
'  Pring,  set  sail  for  America  a  few  days  after  the  death 
of  the  queen.    It  was  a  private  undertaking,  and  therefore 

(1)  Gosnold  to  his  father,  in  Purchas,  iv.  1646.    Archer's  Relation,  ibid, 
iv.  1647—1651.    Hosier's  Notes,  ibi4.  iv.  166I— ]653.    Brierton*8  Relation, 
la  SkaJtbf  i.  105 — 108.    Compare,  particularly,  BeWnaV^  V^«  o(  Qosoold, 
la  Am.  Biog;.  it  i0fl^l23.  ^)  1?xKc\»a,  V«r.  \^\v. 
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*)t  leiarded  by  that  event.  The  ship  was  well  proyided 
wiih  trmkets  smd  merchandise,  suited  to  a  traffic  with 
tiie  natires;  and  this  voyage  also  was  snccessfdl.  It 
TCaehedthe  American  coast  among  the  islands  which  skirt 
&e  harbours  of  Maine.  The  mouth  of  the  Penobscot 
offered  good  anchorage  and  fishing.  Pring  made  a  dis- 
eovery  ^the  eastern  rivers  and  Imrbours — ^the  Saco,  the 
Kennebonk,  and  the  York ;  and  the  channel  of  the  Fisca- 
taqua  was  examined  for  three  or  four  leagues.  Meeting 
BO  saanfras,  he  steered  for  the  south ;  doubled  Cape  Ann ; 
and  went  on  shore  in  Massachusetts ;  but,  being  still  un- 
sQceeBsful,  he  affain  pursued  a  southerly  track,  and  finally 
anchored  in  Ola  Town  harbour,  on  Martha's  Vineyara. 
The  whole  absence  lasted  about  six  months,  and  was  com- 
pleted  without  disaster  or  danger.  (1)  Pring,  a  few 
^  '  years  later,  repeated  his  voyage,  and  made  a  more 
accurate  survey  of  Maine. 

Enterprises  for  discovery  were  now  continuous.  Bar- 
tholomew Gilbert,  (2)  returning  from  the  West  Indies, 
made  an  miavailing  search  for  the  colony  of  Baleigh.  It 
was  the  last  attem]^  to  trace  the  remains  of  those  \mfor- 
tonate  men.  But  as  the  testimony  of  Pring  had  confirmed 
the  reports  of  Gosnold,  the  career  of  navigation  was  vigo- 
Tously  pursued.  An  expedition,  promoted  by  me 
Earl  of  Southampton  ana  Lord  Arundel,  of  Wardour, 
and  commanded  by  George  Weymouth,  who,  in  attempt- 
iiu[^a  north-west  passage,  had  already  explored  the  coast 
mXabrador,  now  discovered  the  Penobscot  Eiver.  Wey- 
mooth.  left  England  in  March,  and,  in  about  six  weeks, 
oame  in  nght  of  the  American  continent  near  Gape  Cod. 
Torning  to  the  nortii,  he  approached  the  coast  of  Maine, 
and  ascended  the  western  branch  of  the  Penobscot  beyond 
BeL&st  Bay ;  where  the  deep  channel  of  the  broad  stream, 
the  Sundance  of  its  spacious  harbours,  the  neighbouring 
springs  and  copious  nvulets,  compelled  the  experienced 
mariner  to  admire  the  noble  river,  which  is  just  now 
Veginning  to  have  upon  its  banks  and  in  its  ports  the 
flourishing  settlements  and  active  commerce  that  it  is  by 
nature  so  well  adapted  to  sustain.  Five  natives  were 
decoyed  on  board  the  ship,  and  Weymouth,  returning  to 

(1)  Porctaas,  iv.  l654— 1656.    Compare  Belknap,  ii.  123—133;  William- 
aoii's  Maine,  i.  p.  185—187- 
(1)  Porcbjur,  ir.  i666^l6S8. 
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England,  gave  three  of  them  to  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  a 
friend  of  £aleigh,  and  governor  of  Plymouth. (i) 

Such  were  the  voyages  which  led  the  way  to  the  colo- 
nization of  the  United  States.  The  daring  and  skill  of 
these  earliest  adventurers  upon  the  ocean  deserve  the 
highest  admiration.  The  difficulties  of  crossing  the 
Atiantic  were  new,  and  it  required  the  greater  courage  to 
encounter  hazards  iw:hich  ignorance  exaggerated.  The 
character  of  the  prevalent  winds  and  currents  was  un- 
known. The  possibility  of  making  a  direct  passage  was 
but  gradually  discovered.  The  imagined  dangers  were  in- 
finite ;  the  real  danglers,  exceedingly  great.  The  ships  at 
first  employed  for  discovery  were  generally  of  less  than 
one  hundred  tons  burthen ;  Frobisher  sailed  in  a  vessel  of 
but  twenty-five  tons ;  two  of  those  of  Columbus  were  with- 
out a  decK ;  and  so  perilous  were  the  voyages  deemed^ 
that  the  sailors  were  accustomed,  before  embarking,  to 
perform  solemn  acts  of  devotion,  as  if  to  prepare  for 
eternity.  The  anticipation  of  disasters  was  not  visionary ; 
Columbus  was  shipwrecked  twice,  and  once  remained  for 
eight  months  on  an  island,  without  any  communication 
with  the  civilized  world ;  Hudson  was  turned  adrift  in  a 
small  boat  by  a  crew  whom  suffering  had  rendered  muti- 
nous ;  Willoughby  perished  with  cold;  Eoberval,  Par- 
menius,  Gilbert, — and  how  many  others  P — ^went  down  at 
sea ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  the  ai't  of  navigation,  that 
intrepidily  and  skill  were  unavailing  against  the  elements 
without  tiie  favour  of  Heaven. 

(1)  Rosier*s  Virg:inian  Voyage,  &c.  in  Purchas,  iv.  1659—1667.  Gorges' 
Brief  Narration,  c.  ii.  Compare  Belknap's  Am.  Biog.  ii.  134—150;  Wil- 
liamson's Maine,  i.  1 91-195.  Strange  witli  what  reckless  confidence  Old- 
mixon,  i.  219»  220,  can  blunder ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

COLONIZATION  OF  VIEGINIl. 

Thb  period  of  success  in  planting  colonies  in  Virginia 
had  arrived  ;   yet  not  till    clmnges  had  occurred, 

'  affecting  the  character  of  European  politics  and 
society,  and  moulding  the  forms  of  colonization.  The 
ReformatuHi  had  interrupted  the  harmony  of  religious 
opinioa  in  the  west  of  Europe ;  and  differences  in  the 
Church,  besan  to  constitute  the  basis  of  political  parties. 
Commerciiu  intercourse  equally  sustained  a  revolution. 
It  had  been  conducted  on  the  narrow  seas  and  by  land ; 
it  now  launched  out  upon  the  broadest  waters  ;  and,  after 
the  'East  Indies  had  been  reached  by  doubling  the  southern 
promontory  of  A&ica,  the  great  commerce  of  the  world 
was  perfoimed  upon  the  ocean.  The  art  of  printing  had 
become  Jbiown ;  and  tibe  press  diffused  intelligence  and 
multiplied  the  facilities  of  mstruction.  The  feudal  insti- 
tutfons  which  had  been  reared  in  the  middle  ages  were 
already  undermined  %-  the  current  of  time  and  events, 
and,  swaying  &om  their  base,  threatened  to  fall.  Pro- 
ductive industry  had,  on  the  one  side,  built  up  the  fortunes 
and  extended  the  influence  of  the  active  classes  ;  while 
habits  of  indolence  and  of  expense  had  impaired  the 
estates  and  diminished  the  power  of  the  nobility.  These 
changes  also  produced  corresponding  results  in  the  insti- 
tutioins  which  were  to  rise  in  America. 

A  revolution  had  equally  occurred  in  the  purposes  for 
which  voyages  were  undertaken.  The  hope  of  Columbus, 
as  he  sailed  to  the  west,  had  been  the  discovery  of  a  new 
passage  to  the  East  Indies.  The  passion  for  rapidly 
amassing  gold  soon  became  the  prevailing  motive.  JNext, 
the  islands  and  countries  near  me  equator  were  made  the 
tropical  gardens  of  the  Europeai^  for  the  culture  of  such 
luxuries  as  the  warmest  regions  only  can  produce.  At 
last,  the  higher  design  was  matured,  not  to  plunder,  nor 
to  destroy,  nor  to  enslave ;  but  to  found  states,  to  plant 
permanent  Christian  colonies,  to  establish  for  the  oppressed 
and  the  enterprising  places  of  refuge  and  abode,  with  all 
the  element?  or  independent  national  existence. 
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The  condition  of  England  fayoured  adyentore  in  Ame- 
rica. A  redundant  population  had  existed  eyen  before  the 
5eace  with  Spain  ;(1)  and  the  timid  character  of  King 
ames,  throwmg  out  of  employment  the  gallant  men  who 
had  seryed  under  Elizabeth  by  sea  and  land,  left  them 
no  option  but  to  engage  as  mercenaries  in  the  quarrels 
<^  strangers,  or  incur  the  hazards  of  "seeking  a  New 
World."  (2)  The  minds  of  many  persons  of  intelligence, 
rank,  and  enterprise,  were  directed  te  Virginia.  The 
braye  and  ingenious  Grosnold,  who  had  himseu  witnessed 
the  fertility  of  the  western  soil,  long  solicited  the  concur- 
rence of  his  Mends  for  the  establisnment  of  a  colony,(3) 
and  at  last  preyailed  with  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  a 
groyelling  merchant  of  the  west  of  England,  !Robert  Hunt, 
I  der^an  of  peneyering  fortitade^and  modest  worOi. 
and  John  Smith,  the  adyenkirer  of  rare  genius  and  undying 
fame,  to  consent  te  risk  their  own  liyes  and  their  hope  of 
fortune  in  an  expedition.(4)  For  more  than  a  year  this 
little  company  reyolyed  the  project  of  a  plantation.  At 
the  same  time  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges  was  gathering  infor- 
mation of  the  natiye  Americans,  whom  he  had  receiyed 


becoming 

proprietary  of  domains  beyond  tEe  Atlantic.  Gorges  was 
a  man  of  wealth,  of  rank,  and  of  influence;  he  readily 
persuaded  SiJ  John  Popham,  lord  chief  justice  of  England, 
to  share  his  intentions. (5)  Nor  had  the  assigns  of  Ealei^h 
become  indifferent  to  "  western  planting ; "  the  most  caa- 
tinguished  of  them  all,  Eichard  Hakluyt,  the  historian  of 
maritime  enterprise,  still  fayoured  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  by  his  personal  exertions  and  the  firm  enthusiasm 
<^  his  character.  Possessed  of  whateyer  information  could 
be  deriyed  from  foreign  sources  and  a  correspondence  with 
the  eminent  nayigators  of  his  times,  and  anxiously  watehing 
the  progress  of  the  attempts  of  Englishmen  in  the  west, 
his  extensiye  knowledge  made  him  a  counsellor  in  the 
enterprises  which  were  attempted,  and  sustained  in  him 

(I)  Bacon  on  Qaeen  Elizabeth.  (2)  Gorges*s  Brief  Narration,  c.  ii. 

(3)  Edmund  Howes's  Continoation  of  Stowe,  1018 — a  prime  authraity  on 
Virginia.    See  Stith,  229. 

(4)  Smith,  i.  149,  or  Purchas,  iv.  1705;  Stith,  35.     Compare  Hillard's 
Life  of  Smith,  in  Sparka*8  American  Biography,  ii.  1 77-— 407 ;  also  Bdknap, 

/.  2sp,  S62.  (5)  Qorges,  c.  iL— ▼. 
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fud  ]b8  afiBOciates  the  confidence  wliicli  repeated  disap- 
pointmentB  did  not  exhaust.  (1)  Thns  the  canse  of  coloni- 
iiriaon  obtained  in  England  zealous  and  able  defenders, 
1^,  independent  of  any  party  in  religion  or  politics,  be- 
lieved that  a  prosperous  state  could  be  established  by 
Sn^iflhman  in  the  temperate  regions  of  !N'ortii  America. 

^Ebe  long  of  England,  too  timid  to  be  active,  yet  too 
yain  to  be  indififerent,  fayoured  the  design  of  enlarging  his 
dominions.  He  had  attempted  in  Scouand  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  arts  of  life  among  the  Highlanders  and  the 
Western  Lsles,  by  the  establShment  of  colonies  ;(2)  and 
the  Shoglish  plantations  which  he  formed  in  the  northern 
counties  of  freland  are  said  to  have  contributed  to  the 
affluenoe  and  the  security  of  that  isl£uid.(3)  When,  there- 
fore, a  company  of  men  of  business  and  men  of  rank, 
formed  by  the  experience  of  Gosnold,  the  enthusiasm  of 
Smith,  Hie  perseverance  of  Hakluyt,  the  hopes  of  profit^ 
and  the  e^ensive  influence  of  iropham  and  Gorges,  (4) 
applied  to  James  I.  for  leave  *'  to  deduce  a  colony  into 
Vuraiua,'*  the  monarch  promoted  the  noble  work  by 
reaicaly  issuing  an  ample  patent. 

The  jSrst  colonial  charter,(5)  under  which  the  English 
were  planted  in  America,  deserves  careful  consideration. 
A  belt  of  twelve  degrees  on  the  American  coast,  embracing 
the  wbL  from  Cape  Fear  to  Halifax,  excepting  perhaps  the 
littie  spot  in  Acadia  then  actually  possessed  by  the  French, 
was  set  apart  to  be  colonized  by  two  rival  companies.  Of 
these,  the  first  was  composed  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
merchantB,  in  and  about  London ;  the  second,  of  knights, 
genHemfliit  and  merchants,  in  the  west.  The  London 
adventnrers,  who  alone  succeeded,  had  an  exclusive  right 
to  occapy  the  regions  from  thirty-four  to  thirty-eight 
degrees  cf  north  latitude, — ^that  is,  from  Cape  Fear  to  the 
flonthem  limit  of  Maryland ;  the  western  men  had  equally 
an  exclusive  nght  to  plant  between  forty-one  and  forty- 
five  degrees.    The  intermediate  district,  nom  thirty-eight 

(1)  HaUayt,  iii.  pasidm,  v.  Dedication  of  '<^giiiia  valued.  The  ftrst 
Viii^iiia  diaiter  contains  his  name. 

CI)  BobertBon*s  Scotland,  b..vm. 

(S)  Leland's  History  of  Ireland,  ii.  204—213.  Lord  Bacon*8  speech  at 
rhanrriUfw  to  tbe  Speaker,  Works,  iii.  405. 

(4)  Gorges,  c.  v.  and  vi. 

(5)  See  the  Charter,  in  Hazard,  i.  Sl~58;    Stith*s  Appendix,  1—8; 
Bening's  Statutes  of  Virginia  at  large,  i.  67—60.    In  referring  to  Uk^  coV 
leelum,  I  cannot  but  add,  Oiat  no  other  state  in  the  Umofn  poBaeaiM!^  «a 
aceeOeat  a  work  oo  Its  legislative  Mstxyry. 
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to  forty-one  degrees,  was  open  to  the  competition  of  both 
companies.  Yet  collision  was  not  possible ;  for  each  was 
to  possess  the  soil  extending  fifb}r  miles  north  and  south 
of  its  first  settlement ;  so  that  neither  could  plant  within 
one  himdred  miles  of  a  colony  of  its  rival.  The  conditions 
of  tenure  were  homage  and  rent ;  the  rent  was  no  other 
than  one-fifbh  of  the  net  produce  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
one-fifteenth  of  copper.  The  right  of  coining  money  was 
conceded,  perhaps  to  facilitate  commerce  with  the  natives, 
who,  it  was  hoped,  would  receive  Christianity  and  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  llie  superintendence  of  the  whole  colonial 
system  was  confided  to  a  council  in  England ;  the  local 
administration  of  each  colony  was  intrusted  to  a  council 
residing  within  its  limits.  The  members  of  the  superior 
council  in  England  were  appointed  exclusively  by  the 
king ;  and  the  tenure  of  their  office  was  his  good  pleasure. 
Over  the  colonial  councils  the  king  likewise  preserved  a 
control ;  for  the  members  of  them  were  from  tmie  to  time 
to  be  ordained,  made,  and  removed,  according  to  royal 
instructions.  Supreme  legislative  authority  over  the  colo- 
nies, extending  alike  to  meir  general  condition  and  the 
most  minute  regulations,  was  liewise  expressly  reserved 
to  the  monarch.  A  hope  was  also  cherished  of  an  ultimate 
revenue  to  be  derived  firom  Virginia ;  a  duty,  to  be  levied 
on  vessels  trading  to  its  harbours,  was,  for  one-and-twenty 
years,  to  be  whofly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  plant- 
ation, at  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  to  be  taken  for  the 
king.  To  the  emigrants  it  was  promised  that  they  and 
their  children  should  continue  to  be  Englishmen, — a  con- 
cession which  secured  them  rights  on  returning  to  England, 
but  offered  no  barrier  against  colonial  injustice.  Lands 
were  to  be  held  by  the  most  favourable  tenure. 

Thus  the  first  written  charter  of  a  permanent  American 
colony,  which  was  to  be  the  chosen  abode  of  liberty,  gave 
to  the  mercantile  corporation  nothing  but  a  desert  terri- 
tory, with  the  right  of  peopling  and  defending  it,  and  re- 
served to  the  monarch  absolute  legislative  authority,  the 
control  of  all  appointments,  asid  a  hope  of  an  ultimate 
revenue.  To  the  emigrants  themselves  it  conceded  not 
one  elective  franchise,  not  one  of  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment. They  were  subjected  to  the  oidinances  of  a  com- 
mercial corporation,  of  which  they  could  not  be  members  ; 
to  the  dominion  of  a  domestic  council,  in  appointing  which 
they  had  no  voice ;  to  the  control  of  a  superior  council  in 
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England,  which  had  no  sympathies  with  their  rights ;  and, 
fm^y,  to  the  arbitrary  le^slation  of  the  sovereign.  Tet, 
bad  as  was  this  system,  ike  reservation  of  power  to  the 
king,  a  result  of  his  vanity  rather  than  of  nis  ambition, 
ha^  at  least,  the  advantage  of  mitigating  the  action  of  the 
commercial  corporation.  The  check  would  have  been 
complete,  had  the  powers  of  appointment  and  legislation 
been  given  to  the  people  of  Virgmia.(l) 

The  summer  was  spent  by  the  patentees  in  preparations 
for  planting  a  colony,  for  which  me  vain  glory  of  the  king 
foond  a  grateM  occupation  in  framing  a  code  of  laws  ;(2) 
an  exercise  of  royal  legislation  which  1ms  beenprpnounced 
in  itself  illegal.^S)  liie  superior  council  in  England  was 
permitted  to  name  the  colonial  council,  which  was  consti- 
tuted a  pure  aristocracy,  entirely  independent  of  the 
emigrants  whom  they  were  to  govern ;  having  power  to 
elect  or  remove  its  president,  to  remove  any  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  to  supply  its  own  vacancies.  Not  an  element  of 
popular  liberty  was  introduced  into  the  form  of  govem- 
ment.  Seligion  was  specially  enjoined  to  be  established 
according  to  the  doctrine  and  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; and  no  emigrrant  mic^ht  withdraw  his  allegiance 
from  King  James,  Ir  avow  &sent  from  tlie  royal  creed. 
Lands  were  to  descend  according  to  the  common  law. 
Not  only  murder,  manslaughter,  and  adultery,  but  dan- 
gerous tumults  and  seditions  were  punishable  by  death ; 
so  that  the  security  of  life  depended  on  the  discretion  of 
Hie  magistrate,  restricted  only  by  the  necessity  of  a  trial 
by  jury.  All  civil  causes,  requirmg  corporal  punishment, 
mie,  ixr  imprisonment,  mi^ht  be  summarily  determined  by 
the  president  and  council,  who  also  possessed  Ml  legis- 
lative authority  in  cases  not  ajOTecting  life  or  limb.  Kind- 
ness to  the  savages  was  enjoined,  with  the  use  of  all 
proper  means  for  their  conversion.  It  was  further,  and 
most  unwisely,  though  probably  at  the  request  of  the  cor- 
poration, ordered,  that  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the 
lespective  colonies  should  for  five  years,  at  least,  be  con- 
ducted in  a  joint  stock.  The  king  also  reserved  to  himself 
Hie  right  of  ftiture  legislation. 

Thus  were  the  pohtical  forms  of  the  colony  established, 
when,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  December,  m  the  year  of 

(1)  Ck>mpare  Chalmers,  13—15 ;  Story  on  the  Constitution,  i.  22—24. 

(2)  See  the  instrument,  in  Hening,  i.  67—75.    Compare  also  Stith's 
yirsinia,  37—41  -,  Burk's  Virginia,  i.  8&— 92.  (3)  Chalmers,  18. 
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our  Lord  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  six,  one  hundrdd 
and  nine  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  American  con- 
.tinent  by  Cabot,  forty-one  years  firom  the  settlement  of 
Florida,  the  Kttle  sqnadron  of  three  vessels,  the  largest  not 
exceeding  one  hun<ured  tons  bnrthen,(l)  bearing  one  hun- 
dred and  five  men,  destined  to  remain,  set  sail  for  a 
harbour  in  Virginia. 

The  voyage  began  under  inauspicious  omens.  Of  tiie 
one  hundred  and  five  on  the  list  of  emigrants,  there  were 
but  twelve  labourers,  and  very  few  mechanics.  (2)  They 
Were  goin^  to  a  wilderness,  in  which,  as  yet,  not  a  house 
was  standmg ;  and  there  were  forty-eight  gentlemen  to 
£>ur  carpenters.  Neither  were  there  anymen  with  families. 
It  was  evident  a  commercial  and  not  a  colonial  establish- 
ment was  designed  by  the  projectors.  Dissensions  i^nmg 
,  up  during  the  voyage ;  as  the  names  and  instructions  of 
the  council  had,  by  the  folly  of  James,  been  carefully  con- 
cealed in  a  box,  which  was  not  to  be  opened  till  after  the 
arrival  in  Virginia,  no  competent  authority  existed  to 
c^eck  the  progress  of  envy  and  disorder.  (3)  The  genius 
.         of  Smith  excited  jealousy ;  and  hope,  the  only  power 

'^'  which  can  still  the  clamours  and  allay  the  fisuas  of  the 
selfish,  early  deserted  the  colonists. 

Newport,  who  commanded  the  ships,  was  acquainted 
with  the  old  passage,  and,  consuming  the  whole  of  the 
early  spring  in  a  navigation  which  should  have  been  com- 
pleted m  February,  sailed  by  way  of  the  Canaries  and  the 
vVest  India  Islands.  As  he  turned  to  the  north,  a  severe 
storm  carried  his  fieet  beyond  the  settlement  of  Bale^h, 
into  the  magnificent  Bay  of  the  Chesapeake.  (4)  ^e 
head-lands  received  and  retain  the  names  of  Cape  Heniy 
and  Cape  Charles,  firom  the  sons  of  King  James ;  the 
deep  water  for  anchorage,  "putting  the  emigrants  in  good 
coimort,"  gave  a  name  to  the  Northern  Point;  and 
within  the  capes  a  country  opened,  which  appeared  to  ^ 
emigrants  to  "claim  the  prerogative  over  the  most 
pleasant  places  in  the  world."  Hope  revived  for  a  season, 
as  they  advanced.  "  Heaven  and  earth  seemed  never  to 
have  agreed  better  to  frame  a  place  for  man's  commodious 
and  deughtfiil  habitation."  (5)    A  noble  river  was  soon  en- 

(I)  Smith's  Yirginia,  i.  150. 

(3)  See  the  names  hi  Smith,  i.  153,  and  in  Purchas,  iv.  \7o6. 
(S)  Smith,  i.  150.    Chalmers,  17. 
(4)  Smith,  1.  ISO,    Stith,  44.  '5^  Stsi«:fci»\.\\\.   ^^«k,*Ji, 
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tend,  which,  waa  named  from  the  momirch ;  and,  after 
Afenrob  of  serenteen  days,  during  which  ihej  enconn- 
tored  the  hostility  of  one  little  sayage  tribe,  and  at 
Hampton  smoked  the  calumet  of  peace  with  another, 
the  pemnsala  of  Jamestown,  abont  nfly  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  was  selected  for  the  site  of  the 
colony. 

Thus  admirable  was  the  country.  The  emigrants  them- 
selves were  weakened  by  divisions,  and  degraded  by  jea- 
kmsy.  So  soon  as  the  members  of  the  council  were  dfuly 
oonstitated,  they  proceeded  to  choose  Wingfield  president ; 
and  then,  as  bv  their  instructions  they  had  power  to  do, 
thery  excluded  Smith  from  their  body,  on  a  charge  of  se- 
dition. But  as  his  only  o£fence  consisted  in  the  possession 
of  enviable  qualities,  ^the  attempt  at  his  trial  was  aban- 
doiied,(l)  and  by  "  the  good  doctrine  and  exhortation  "  of 
the  sineere  Hunt,  the  man  without  whose  aid  the  vices  of 
the  colony  would  have  caused  its  immediate  ruin,  was 
soon  restmd  to  his  station.  (2) 

WbUe  the  men  were  busy  in  felling  timber  and  pro- 
▼iding  freight  for  the  ships,  Newport  and  Smith  ajMl 
twen^  others  ascended  the  James  Elver  to  the  falls. 
They  visited  the  native  chieftain  Powhatan,  who  has 
been  styled  "  the  emperor  of  the  country,"  at  his  prin- 
enial  seat,  just  below  the  falls  of  the  river  at  Eichmond. 
The  imperial  ^residence  was  a  village  of  twelve  wigwams ! 
The  ssvages  murmured  at  the  intrusion  of  strangers  into 
liie  coim&y ;  but  Powhatan  disguised  his  fear,  and  would 
Ofnly  say,  "They hurt  you  not;  they  taka  but  a  little 
waste  land."  (3) 

About  the  middle  of  June,  Newport  set  sail  for 
England.  What  condition  could  be  more  pitiable  than 
that  of  the  English  whom  l^e  had  left  in  YirdniaP  The 
proud  hopes  which  the  beauty  of  the  country  had  excited, 
aocm  yanished;  and  as  the  delusion  passed  away,  they 
awoke  and  beheld  that  they  were  m  the  wilaemess. 
Weak  in  numbers,  and  still  weaker  from  want  of  habits  of 
induaixy,  they  were  surrounded  by  natives  whose  hostility 
and  distrust  had  already  been  displayed;  the  summer 
heats  were  intolerable  to  their  labourers ;  the  moisture  of 
the  climate  generated  disease ;  and  the  fertility  of  the 

(1)  flnrifii,  1 151.   Stitb,  45.  (2)  Stith,  47.    Sinlth>i>  \b^«\ii&. 

(3)  Percy,  in  Pnrchas,  iv.  l689. 
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soil,  covered  witli  a  rank  luxuriance  of  forest,  increased 
the  toil  of  culture.  Their  scanty  provisions  hadliecome 
spoiled  on  the  long  voyage.  ."  Our  drink/*  say  they, 
"was  unwholesome  water;  our  lod^gs,  castles  in  the 
-tar :  had  we  been  as  &ee  from  all  sms  as  from  gluttony 
^and  drunkenness,  we  might  have  been  canomzed  for 
saints."  Despair  of  mind  ensued ;  so  that,  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  after  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  "  hardly  ten  of 
them  were  able  to  stand  ;'*  the  labour  of  completing  some 
simple  fortifications  was  exhausting ;  and  no  regular  crops 
could  be  planted.  During  the  summer,  there  were  not,  on 
any  occasion,  five  able  men  to  guard  the  bulwarks ;  the 
fort  was  filled  in  every  comer  with  the  groans  of  the  sick, 
whose  outcries,  night  and  day,  for  six  weeks,  rent  the 
hearts  of  those  who  could  minister  no  relief.  Many 
times,  three  or  four  died  in  a  night ;  in  the  morning,  theu- 
bodies  were  trailed  out  of  the  cabins,  like  dogs,  to  be 
buried.  Fifty  men,  one  half  of  the  colony,  perished 
before  autumn ;  among  them  Bartholomew  Gfosnold,  the 
projector  of  the  settlement,  a  man  of  rare  merits,  worthy 
of  a  perpetual  memory  in  the  plantation,  (1)  and  whose 
influence  had  alone  thus  far  preserved  some  degree  of 
Jiannonjr  in  the  councn.(2) 

Disunion  completed  the  scene  of  misery.  It  became 
necessary  to  depose  Wingfield,  the  avaricious  president, 
who  was  charged  with  engrossing  the  choicest  stores,  and 
who  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  colony  and 
escaping  to  the  West  Indies.  Batcliffe,  the  new  president, 
possessed  neither  judgment  nor  industry;  so  that  the 
management  of  affairs  fell  into  the  hands  of  Smith,  whose 
deliberate  enterprise  and  cheerful  courage  alone  diffiised 
light  amidst  the  general  gloom.  He  possessed  by  nature 
the  buoyant  spirit  of  heroic  daring.  In  boyhood  he  had 
sighed  for  the  opportunity  of  "  setting  out  on  brave  ad- 
ventures ;"  and  tnough  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  he 
was  already  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  numanitv  and  of 
-Ohristendom.  His  early  life  had  been  given  to  tne  cause 
of  freedom  in  the  Low  Cfountries,  where  he  had  fought  for 
the  independence  of  the  Batavian  Republic.  Again,  as  a 
traveller,  he  had  roamed  over  France;  had  visited  the 

(I)  Edmund  Howes,  1018. 

(2>  Smith,  i.  154.    Percy,  in  Piirchas,  iv.  l6fl0.    Sniith  and  Percy  were 
both  eye- witnesses. 
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flhores  of  Egypt;  Iiad  returned  to  Italy;  and,  panting 
for  glory,  had  sought  the  borders  of  Hungary,  where 
there  had  long  existed  an  hereditary  warfare  with  the 
followers  of  Mahomet.  It  was  there  that  the  young 
Englidi  cavalier  distinguished  himself  by  the  bravest  feats 
of  arms,  in  the  sight  of  Christians  and  mfidels,  engaging 
fearlessly  and  always  successftilly  in  the  single  combat 
with'  the  Turks,  which,  from  the  days  of  the  crusades,  had 
been  wananted  by  the  rules  of  chivalry.  Sis  signal 
prowess  gained  fornim  the  &vour  of  Si^ismund  Bathori, 

the  imfortunate  prince  of  Transylvania.  At  length  he, 
^  with  many  others,  was  overpowered  in  a  sudden 
sldrmish  among  the  glens  of  Wallachia,  and  was  left  se- 
vere^ wounded  in  the  field  of  battle.  A  prisoner  of  war, 
he  was  now,  according  to  the  Eastern  custom,  ofiered  for 
sale  *'  like  a  beast  in  a  market-place,"  and  was  sent  to 
Ckmstantanople  as  a  slave.  A  Turkish  lady  had  com- 
passion on  his  misfortunes  and  his  youth,  and,  designing 
to  restore  him  to  freedom,  removed  him  to  a  fortress  in 
the  Crimea.  Contrary  to  her  commands,  he  was  there 
subjected  to  the  harshest  usage  among  half-savage  ser&. 
Eismg  against  his  taskmaster,  whom  he  slew  in  the  strug- 
gle, b^  mounted  a  horse,  and  through  forest  paths  escaped 
from  thraldom  to  the  confines  of  Eussia.  Again  the 
hand  of  woman  relieved  his  wants ;  he  travelled  across 
the  country  to  Transylvania,  and,  there  bidding  farewell 
to  his  companions  in  arms,  he  resolved  to  return  "  to  his 
own  sweet  country."  But,  as  he  crossed  the  continent,  ho 
heaard  the  rumours  of  civil  war  in  Northern  A&ica,  and 
hastened,  in  search  of  imtried  dangers,  to  the  realms  of 
Moroooo.  At  length  returning  to  England,  his  mind  did 
not  BO  much  share  as  appropriate  to  itself  the  general  en- 

thusiasm  for  planting  states  in  America;  and  now 
^  the  infant  commonwealth  of  Virginia  depended  for  its 
existence  on  his  firmness.  His  experience  in  human  nature 
under  all  its  forms,  and  the  cheering  vigour  of  his  resolute 
will,  made  him  equal  to  his  duty-.  He  inspired  the  natives 
with  awe,  and  quelled  the  spint  of  anarchy  and  rebellion 
among  the  emigrants.  He  was  more  wakeM  to  gather 
niovisions  than  the  covetous  to  find  gold ;  and  strove  to 
Keep  the  country  more  than  the  fainthearted  to  abandon 
it.  As  autumn  approached,  the  Indians,  from  the  super- 
fluity of  their  hsurvest,  made  a  voluntary  offering ;  and 
supplies  were  also  collected  by  expeditions  into  the  in* 

VOL.  I.  H 
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tenor.  But  the  conspiraciesy  tliat  were  still  Ibrme^  U> 
desert  tlie  settlement,  first  b^  the  selfish  Wingfield,  ancL 
a^ain  by  the  imbecile  Katclifie,  could  be  defeated  only 
after  a  skirmish,  in  which  one  of  the  leaders  was  killed ; 
and  the  danger  of  a  precipitate  abandonment  of  Virginia 
continued  to  be  imminent,  till  the  approach  of  winter, 
when  not  only  the  homeward  navigation  became  penlous, 
but  the  fear  of  famine  was  removed  by  the  abundance  of 
wild  fowl  and  game.(l)  ^Nothing  then  remained  but  to 
examine  the  country. 

The  South  Sea  was  considered  the  ocean-path  to  every 
Idnd  of  wealth.  The  coast  of  America  on  the  Pacific  had 
been  explored  by  the  Spaniards,  and  had  been  visited  by 
Drake  ;  the  collections  of  Hakluyt  had  communicated  to 
the  English  the  results  of  their  voyages,  and  the  maps  of 
that  day  exhibited  a  tolerably  accurate  delineation  oi  die 
continent  of  North  America.  With  singular  ignorance  of 
the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge,  it  had  been  ex- 
pressly enjoined  on  the  colonists  to  seek  a  communication 
with  the  South  Sea  by  ascending  some  stream  which 
flowed  from  the  north-west.  (2)  The  Chickahominy  was 
such  a  stream.  Smith,  though  he  did  not  share  the  igno- 
rance of  his  employers,  was  ever  wiUing  to  engage  in 
discoveries.  Leaving  the  colonists  to  enjoy  the  abundance 
which  winter  had  brought,  he  not  only  ascended  the  river 
as  far  as  he  could  advance  in  boats,  but  struck  into  the 
14)07,  interior.  His  companions  disobeyed  his  instructions, 
1608.  and,  being  surprised  by  the  Indians,  were  put  to 
death.  Smith  himself,  who,  m  the  plains  of  the  Crimea 
and  of  Southern  Russia,  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
superstitions  and  the  manners  of  wandering  tribes,  did 
not  beg  for  life,  but  presented  it  by  the  calmness  of  self- 
possession.  Displaying  a  pocket  compass,  he  amused  the 
savages  by  an  explanation  of  its  powers,  and  increased 
their  admiration  of  his  superior  genius,  by  imparting  to 
them  some  vague  conceptions  of  the  form  oi  the  earth  and 
the  nature  of  the  planetary  system.  To  the  Indians,  who 
retained  him  as  tneir  prisoner,  his  captivity  was  a  more 
strange  event  than  anj^tliing  of  which  the  traditions  of 
their  tribes  preserved  the  memory.  He  was  allowed  to 
send  a  letter  to  the  fort  at  Jamestown ;  and  the  savage 
wonder  was  increased  ;  for  he  seemed,^  by  some  magic»  to 

0)  Smith,  i.  1—54,  and  154, 13&.    Vuxctaft>te.  i69Q.    Sttth,  48. 
r2J  Stith,  43. 
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«Bdow  tlie  paper  with  the  c^ft  of  intelligence.  The 
omioaity  of  all  the  clans  of  the  neighbourhood  was 
avrakened  by  the  prisoner ;  he  was  conducted  in  triumph 
fnm  the  settlements  on  the  Chickahominy  to  the  Indian 
Tillages  on  the  Rappahannock  and  the  .Potomac;  and 
tiience,  through  other  towns,  to  the  residence  of  Opechan- 
canough,  at  Pamunkey.  There,  for  the  space  of  three 
days,  they  practised  incantations  and  ceremonies,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  insight  into  the  mystery  of  his 
character  and  his  designs.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  a 
being  of  a  higher  order :  was  his  nature  benificent,  or  was 
he  to  be  dreaded  as  a  dangerous  enemy  P  Their  minds 
soere  bewildered,  as  they  belield  his  calm  fearlessness ; 
and  they  sedulously  observed  towards  him  the  utmost 
neverenoe  and  hospitality,  as  if  to  propitiate  his  power, 
should  he  be  rescued  from  their  hands.  The  decision  of 
his  £ate  was  referred  to  Powhatan,  who  was  then  residing 
in  what  is  now  Gloucester  county,  on  York  Hiyer,  at  a 
▼illage  to  which  Smith  was  conducted  through  the  re- 
gions, now  so  celebrated,  where  the  youthful  Lafayette 
hovei^^  upon  the  skirts  of  Comwallis,  and  the  arms  of 
.France  and  the  Confederacy  were  united  to  achieve  the 
orowning  victory  of  American  independence.  The  passion 
of  vanity  rules  m  forests  as  well  as  in  cities ;  the  grim 
warriors,  as  they  met  in  council,  displayed  their  gayest 
i^parel  before  the  Englishman,  whose  doom  they  nad 
assembled  to  pronounce.  The  fears  of  the  feeble  abori- 
gines were  about  to  prevail ;  and  his  immediate  death, 
already  repeatedly  tmreatened  and  repeatedly  delayed, 
would  have  been  inevitable,  but  for  the  timely  interces- 
sion of  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  a  girl  "  of 
tenne"  or  "twelve"  "years  old;  which  not  only  for 
ieatore,  countenaneo,  and  expression,  much  exceeded  any 
of  the.  rest  of  his  people,  but  for  wit  and  spirit,  was  the 
only  nonpareil  of  the  country."  The  gentle  feelings  of 
humanity  are  the  same  in  every  race,  and  in  every  period 
of  life ;  they  bloom,  though  unconsciously,  even  m  the 
bosom  of  a  child.  Smith  had  easily  won  the  confiding 
fondness  of  the  Indian  maiden  ;  and  now  the  impulse  of 
mercy  awakened  within  her  breast;  she  clujg  firmly  to 
his  neck,  as  his  head  was  bowed  to  receive  the  strokes  of 
the  tomahawk.  Did  the  childlike  superstition  of  her 
kindred  reverence  her  interference  as  a  token  froma.  sitq^- 
nor power  F  Her  fearlesanesa  and  her  entreaties  pcrausAe^ 
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the  council  to  spare  the  agreeable  stranger,  who  might 
make  hatchets  for  her  father,  and  rattles  and  string  of 
beads  for  herself,  the  fayourite  child.  The  barbarians, 
whose  decision  had  lon^  been  held  in  suspense  by  the  mys- 
terious awe  which  Snuth  had  inspired,  now  resolved  to 
receive  him  as  a  friend,  and  to  make  him  a  partner  of 
their  councils.  They  tempted  him  to  join  their 
bands,  and  lend  assistance  in  an  attack  upon  the  white 
men  at  Jamestown ;  and  when  his  decision  of  character 
succeeded  in  changing  the  current  of  their  thoughts,  they 
dismissed  hinn  with  mutual  j^romises  of  friendship  and 
benevolence.  Thus  the  captivity  of  Smith  did  itself 
become  a  benefit  to  the  colony ;  for  he  had  not  only  ob- 
served with  care  the  country  oetween  the  James  and  the 
Potomac,  and  had  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  manners  of  tne  natives,  but  he  now  established  a 
peaceful  intercourse  between  the  English  and  the  tribes 
of  Powhatan ;  and,  with  her  compamons,  the  child  who 
had  rescued  hrm  from  death,  afterwards  came  eveiy 
few  days  to  the  fort  with  baskets  of  com  for  the  gar- 
rison. (1) 

Ketuming  to  Jamestown,  Smith  found  the  colony  re- 
duced to  foi^y  men ;  and  of  these,  the  strongest  were  again 
preparing  to  escape  with  the  pinnace.  This  third  attempt 
at  desertion  he  repressed  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.(2) 
Thus  passed  the  first  few  months  of  colonial  existence  in 
discord  and  misery ;  despair  relieved  and  ruin  prevented, 
by  the  fortitude  of  one  man,  and  the  benevolence  of  an 
Indian  girl. 

Meantime,  the  council  in  England,  having  received  an 
increase  of  its  numbers  and  its  powers,  determined  to  send 
out  new  recruits  and  supplies ;  and  Newport  had  hardly 
returned  from  his  first  voyage,  before  he  was  again  de- 
spatched with  one  hundred  and  twenty  emigrant.  Tet 
the  joy  in  Virginia  on  their  arrival  was  of  short  continu- 
ance ;  for  the  new  comers  were  chiefly  vagabond  gentlemen 
and  goldsmiths,  who,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Smith,  gave  a  wrong  direction  to  the  industry  of  the 

(1)  Smith,  i.  158—162,  and  ii.  29—33.  The  account  is  toLy  contained  in 
the  oldest  book  printed  on  Virginia,  in  our  Cambridge  libraxy.  It  is  a 
thin  quarto,  in  black  letter,  by  John  Smith,  printed  in  l608 :  "  A  nue 
Relation  of  such  occurrences  and  accidents  of  note,  as  hath  lu^pned  in 
Virginia  since  the  first  planting  of  that  CoUonf ,  'which  is  now  rasident  in 
the  South  part  thereof,  till  the  last  rdume." 

V2)  Smith,  i.  163,  l64. 
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colon j.^  They  believed  they  had  discovered  grains  of  gold 
ia  a  glittering  earth  whicn  abounded  near  Jamestown ; 
and  **  tiiere  was  now  no  talk,  no  hope,  no  work,  but  dig 
gold,  wash  gold,  refine  ^old,  load  gold."  The  refiners 
were  enamoored  of  their  skill.  Martin,  one  of  the 
ooTmcil,  promised  himself  honours  in  England  as  the 
discoverer  of  a  mine ;  and  Newport,  having  made  an  un- 
neoetaiy  stay  of  fourteen  weeks,  and  havmg,  in  defiance 
of  the  assurances  of  Powhatan,  expected  to  find  the  Pacific 
just  beyond  the  falls  in  James  Kiver,  believed  himself 
immeasiirably  rich,  as  he  embarked  for  England  with  a 
frdght  of  worthless  earth.  (1) 

iSBgusted  at  the  follies  which  he  had  vainly  opposed. 
Smith  undertook  the  perilous  and  honourable  office  of  ex- 
ploring the  vast  Bay  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  numerous 
nvers  which  are  its  tributaries.    Two  voyages,  made  in  an 
open  boat,  with  a  few  companions,  over  whom  his  superior 
courage,  rather  than  his  station  as  a  mafi;istrate,  gave  him 
authoiihr,  occupied  liim  about  three  months  of  the  summer, 
and  embraced  a  navigation   of  nearly  three  thousand 
mile8.(2)    The  slendemess  of  his  means  has  been  con- 
tnufted  with  the  cUgnity  and  utility  of  his  discoveries,  and 
his  name  has  been  placed  in  the  highest  rank  with  the 
distinguished  men  who   have   enlarged  the  bounds  of 
geo^praphical  knowledge,  and  opened  the  way  by  their  in- 
vestigations for  colonies  and  commerce.    He  surveyed  the 
Bay  of  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Susquehannah,  and  left  only 
the  borders  of  that  remote  river  to  remain  for  some  years 
longer  Ihe  fabled  dwelling-place  of  a  giant  progeny.  (3) 
He  was  the  first  to  make  known  to  the  JBnglish  the  fame 
of  the  Hohawks,  "  who  dwelt  upon  a  great  water,  and 
had  many  boats,  and  many  men,'  and,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
feebler  Algonquin  tribes,  "  made  war  upon  all  the  world :" 
in  the  C&sapeake  Bay  he  encountered  a  little  fleet  of 
their  canoes.(4)     The  Patapsco  was  discovered  and  ex- 
ploredy   and   Smith  probably   entered  the  harbour  of 
Ba]tim0re.(5).    The  majestic  Potomac,  which  at  its  mouth 
is  seven  miles  broad,  especially  invited  curiosity;  and, 
passinyc  beyond  the  heignts  of  Yemon  and  the  city  of 
Washington,  he  ascendea  to  the  falls  above  Greorgetown.(6) 
If  or  did  he  merely  explore  the  rivers  and  inlets.    He 

(1)  Smltli,  i.  105—172.  (2)  Smifh,  i.  irs— 193>  ii.  100. 

(3)  Bark,  i.  123.  (4)  Smith,  i.  181—183.  (5)  Stith,  64. 

S)  CbMpare  Smith,  i.  177*  with  Stith,  65,  and  Smith's  map. 
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penetrated  the  territories,  established  friendlj  relation^ 
with  the  native  tribes,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  fntort 
beneficial  intercourse.  The  maD(l)  which  he  prepaid 
and  sent  to  the  company  in  London  (2)  is  still  extant,  and 
delineates  correctly  the  sreat  outlines  of  nature.  The 
expedition  was  worthy  the  romantic  age  of  American 
history. 

Three  days  after  his  return.  Smith  was  made  president 
of  the  council.  Order  and  industry  began  to  be  diffused 
by  his  energetic  administration,  when  Newport,  with  a 
second  supiwy,  entered  the  river.  About  seventy  new 
emigrants  arrived ;  two  of  them,  it  merits  notice,  were 
females.  The  angry  covetousness  of  a  greedy  but  disap- 
pointed corporation  was  now  fully  displayed.  As  if  their 
command  could  transmute  minerals,  narrow  the  continent, 
and  awaken  the  dead,  they  demanded  a  lump  of  gold,  or  a 
certain  passage  to  the  South  Sea,  or,  a  feigned  humanity 
added,  one  of  the  lost  company,  sent  by  Sir  WaltOT 
Baleigh.(3)  The  charge  of  the  veyage  was  two  thousand 
pounds ;  unless  the  ship  should  return  fiill  £reighted 
with  commodities,  corresponding  in  value  to  the  costs 
of  the  adventure,  the  colonists  were  threatened  that 
"they  should  be  left  in  Virginia  as  banished  men.* '(4) 
Neither  had  experience  taught  the  company  to  engage 
suitable  persons  for  Virginia.  "When  you  send 
again,"  Smith  was  obliged  to  write,  "I  entreat  you 
rather  send  but  thirty  carpenters,  husbandmen,  gardeners, 
fishermen,  blacksmiths,  masons,  and  diggers  up  of  trees* 
roots,  well  provided,  than  a  thousand  of  such  as  we 
have." 

After  the  departure  of  the  ships.  Smith  employed 
his  authority  to  enforce  industry.  Six  hours  m  the 
day  were  spent  in  work ;  the  rest  might  be  given  to 
pastime.  Tne  gentlemen  had  been  taught  the  use  of  the 
axe,  and  had  become  accomplished  woodcutters.  "He 
who  would  not  work,  might  not  eat ;"  and  Jamestown 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  regular  place  of  abode.  Yet 
so  little  land  had  been  cultivated—not  more  than  thirty  cor 
forty  acres  in  all — that  it  was  still  necessary  for  Engush- 

(1)  In  the  Richmond  edition*  opposite  page  149  j  in  Porchas,  iy.  opposite 
page  )69i. 
{%)  Smith's  letter,  in  Hist.  i.  202. 

(3)  Smith,  i.  192,  19s. 

(4)  Smith's  letter,  in  History,  i.  200,  2SI ;   also.  Smith's  adi 
tartbe  anexpaitaced,  in  iii.  Mass.  Hist.  CcdL  iiL  le. 
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tD  solicit  food  from  the  indolent  Indians,  and  Euro- 
to  pveeerre  themselyes  from  starring,  were,  billeted 
among  tne  sons  of  the  forest.  Thus  the  season  passed 
anniy  ;  of  two  hundred  in  the  colony,  not  more  than 
seven  died.(l) 

The  golden  antidnations  of  the  London  company  had 
not  been  realized.  But  the  cause  of  failure  appeared  in 
ike  poUoy,  which  had  grasned  at  sudden  emoluments  ;(2) 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  fSngush  seemed  exalted  by  the  train 
of  misfortunes ;  and  more  yast  and  honourable  plans  (3) 
were  conoeiyed,  which  were  to  be  effected  by  more  nume- 
foos  and  opulent  associates.  Not  only  were  the  limits  of 
ilie  oolong  extended,  the  company  was  enlarged  by  the 
■obscriptions  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentiy  <^ 
England,  and  of  the  tradesmen  of  London ;  and  Uie  name 
of  uie  nowerful  Cecily  the  inyeterate  enemy  and  successful 
rrral  oi  Eakigh,  appears  at  the  head  of  those  (4)  who  were 
to  cany  into  execution  the  yast  design  to  which  Baleigh, 
now  a  close  prisoner  in  the  tower,  had  first  awakened  the 
attention  of  his  countrymen.  At  the  request  of  the  corpo- 
ration, which  was  become  a  yery  powerful  body,  without 
any  r^ard  to  the  rights  or  wishes  of  those  who  bad  already 
emigrated  under  the  sanction  of  existing  laws,  the  con- 
stitution of  Virginia  was  radically  changed. 

The  new  charter  (5)  transferred  to  the  company  the 
powers  which  had  before  been  reseryed  to  the  kmg.  The 
supreme  council  in  England  was  now  to  be  chosen  by  the 
stockholders  themselyes,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  legislation  and  goyemment,  was  independent  of  the 
monarcL  The  goyemor  in  Virginia  Tnignt  rule  the  colo- 
nists with  xmcontroUed  authority,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  instructions  and  laws  established  by  me  council,  or, 
in  want  of  them,  according  to  his  own  good  discretion, 
eren  in  cases  capital  and  criminal,  not  less  than  ciyil; 
and,  in  the  eyent  of  mutiny  or  rebellion,  he  might  declare 
martial  law,  being  himself  the  judge  of  the  necessity  of  the 
measure,  and  the  exccutiye  otficer  in  its  administration. 
Urns  the  liyes,  liberty,  and  fortune  of  the  colonists  were 
placed  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  goyemor  who  was  to  be 


CD  Smith,  i.  S03,  222—229. 

(S)  Smith,  in  iii.  Mam.  Hist.  OoH.  tU.  10—12. 

)  HftUiiyt*s  Dedication  of  Virgrinia  richly  valMA, 
'4)  Henhiff,  i.  81—88. 
;5)  In  Heulns,  SUth,  and  Hazard,  iL 
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appointed  by  a  commercial  corporation.  As  yet  not 
one  valuable  civil  privilege  was  conceded  to  tne  emi- 
grants. (1) 

Splendid  as  were  the  auspices  of  the  new  charter,  un- 
limited as  were  the  powers  of  the  patentees,  the  next 
events  in  the  colony  were  still  more  disastrous.  Lord 
Delaware,  (2)  distinguished  for  his  virtues  as  well  as  rank, 
received  the  appointment  of  governor  and  captain-general 
for  life ;  an  avarice  which  would  listen  to  no  possibility  of 
defeat,  and  which  already  dreamed  of  a  flourishing  empire 
in  America,  surrounded  him  with  stately  officers,  suited  by 
their  titles  and  nominal  charges  to  the  dignity  of  an 
opulent  ldnedom.(3)  The  condition  of  the  pubhc  mind 
favoured  colonization;  swarms  of  people  desired  to  be 
transported ;  and  the  adventurers,  with  cheerM  alacrity, 
contributed  free-wiU  offerings.(4)  The  widely-diffused 
enthusiasm  soon  enabled  the  company  to  despatch  a  fleet 
of  nine  vessels,  containing  more  than  Ave  hundred  emi- 
grants. The  admiral  of  the  fleet  was  Newport,  who,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers,  was  authorized 
to  administer  the  afiairs  of  the  colony  till  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Delaware.  (5) 

The  three  commissioners  had  embarked  on  board  the 
same  ship.  (6)  When  near  the  coast  of  Virginia,  a  hurri- 
cane (7)  separated  the  admiral  from  the  rest  of  his  fleet, 
and  his  vessel  was  stranded  on  the  rocks  of  the  Bermudas. 
A  small  ketch  perished ;  and(8)  seven  ships  only  arrived 
m  Virgima. 

A  new  dilemma  ensued.  The  old  charter  was  abrogated ; 
and,  as  there  was  in  the  settlement  no  one  who  had  any 
authority  from  the  new  patentees,  anarchy  seemed  at 
hand.  The  emigrants  of  the  last  arrival  were  dissolute 
ffallants,  packed  ofl*  to  escape  worse  destinies  at  home,(9) 
broken  tradesmen,  gentlemen  impoverished  in  spirit  and 

(1)  Chalmers,  25. 

(2)  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  enlarged  by  Th.  Park,  ii.  I8(r 
•^183. 

(3)  Smith,  in  iii.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  in  ll,  and  Smith,  ii.  io6. 

(4}  True  Declaration  of  Virg^inia,  published  by  the  CouncU  of  Virginiav 
fai  1010,  p.  59 — a  leading  authority. 

(5)  Smith,  i.  233,  234 ;  or  Purchas,  iv.  1/29. 

(6)  True  Declaration,  19  and  21. 

(7)  Archer's  letter,  in  Purchas,  iv.  1733,  1734.    Secretary  Strachy's 
account,  in  Purchas,  iv.  1735—1738.    True  Declaration  of  Virginia,  21— 2tf. 

(8)  Smith,  i.  234. 

(9)  Ibid.  i.  235.     Stith,  103. 
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ftrtone ;  nkes  and  libertines,  men  more  fitted  to  corrupt 
than  to  found  a  conunonweaLth.  It  was  not  the  will  of 
God  that  the  new  state  should  be  formedof  these  mate-^ 
rials ;  tiiat  such  men  should  be  the  fathers  of  a  progeny, 
bom  on  the  American  soil,  who  were  one  day  to  assert 
American  liber^  by  their  eloquence,  and  defend  it  by 
their  Talonr.  Hopeless  as  the  determination  appearecU 
Smidi  resolutely  maintained  his  authority  oyer  the  unruly 
herd,  and  derised  new  expeditions  and  new  settlements, 
to  furnish  them  occupation  and  support.  At  last,  an  acci- 
dental explosion  of  gunpowder  disabled  him,  by  inflicting 
wounds  which  the  surgical  skill  of  Virginia  could  not  re* 
heve.(l)  Pelegating  ms  authority  to  Percy,  he  embarked 
for  England.  Extreme  suffering  from  his  wounds  and  the 
ingratitude  of  his  employers  were  the  fruits  of  his  services* 
^^  reoeired,  for  his  sacrifices  and  his  penlous  exertions, 
not  one  foot  of  land,  not  the  house  henimself  had  built, 
not  the  field  his  own  hands  had  planted,  nor  any  reward 
but  the  applause  of  his  conscience  and  the  world.  (2)  He 
was  the  Jpather  of  Virginia,  the  true  leader  who  first 
planted  the  Saxon  race  within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States.  His  judgment  had  ever  been  clear  in  the  midst 
of  general  despondency.  He  united  the  highest  spirit  of 
adyentnre  with  consummate  powers  of  action.  His  courage 
and  self-possession  accomplished  what  others  esteemed 
desperate.  Fruitful  in  expedients,  he  was  prompt  in  exe- 
cution. Though  he  had  been  harassed  by  the  persecutions 
of  malignant  enyy,  he  never  revived  the  memory  of  the 
faults^  his  enemies.  He  was  accustomed  to  leaa,  not  to 
send  his  men  to  danger ;  would  suffer  want  rather  than 
borrow,  and  starve  sooner  than  not  pay.  (3)  He  had 
nothing  counterfeit  in  his  nature ;  but  was  open,  honest, 
and  sincere.  He  clearly  discerned,  that  it  was  the  true 
interest  of  England  not  to  seek  in  Virginia  for  gold 
and  sudden  wealth,  but  to  enforce  regular  industry. 
"  Nothing,"  said  he,  "  is  to  be  expected  thence,  but  by 
labour."(4) 

The  colonists,  no  longer  controlled  by  an  acknowledged 

(1)  Smith,  i.  339. 

(2)  Smith,  iL  102.    Virginia's  Verger,  in  Pnrchas,  iv.  1815. 

(3)  Smith,  i.  241.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  much  of  Smiths 
'*  Genendl  Historie  *'  is  a  compilation  of  the  worlcs  of  others.  Compare 
BeDmns  i.  308,  304. 

(4)  Answers  in  Smith,  ij.  1C6. 
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waAotity,  were  so<m  abandcxied  to  improyideiLt  icBeness. 
TkeAr  ample  stock  of  provisions  was  rapidl j  consizmed ; 
4Hid  further  supplies  were  rei^ised  by  tlie  Indians,  whose 
friendship  had  been  due  to  the  personal  influence  of  Smith, 
and  who  now  regarded  the  English  with  a  fatal  contempt. 
Stragglers  from  the  town  were  cut  off;  parties  wno 
begged  food  in  the  Indian  cabins,  were  deliberately  mur- 
dered; and  plans  were  laid  to  starve  aud  destroy  the 
whole  company.  The  horrors  of  famine  ensued ;  while  a 
band  of  about  thirty,  seizing  on  a  ship,  escaped  to  become 
pirates,  and  to  plead  their  desperate  necessity  as  an  ex- 
eose  for  their  crimes.(l)  Smith,  at  his  departure,  had  left 
aiore  than  four  hundred  and  ninety  persons  in  the 
edony  ;(2)  in  six  months,  indolence,  vice,  and  &mine  re- 
duced the  number  to  sixty ;  and  these  were  so  feeble  and 
dejected,  that,  if  relief  had  been  delayed  but  ten  days 
longer,  they  also  must  have  utterly  perished.(^ 

Sir  Thomas  Grates  and  the  passengers,  whose  ship 
^  had  been  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  the  Bermudas,  had 
reached  the  shore  without  the  loss  of  a  life.  The  liberal 
fertility  of  the  uninhabited  island,  teeming  with  natural 
pirodud»,  for  nine  months  sustained  them  in  affluence. 
fVom  the  cedars  which  they  felled,  and  the  wrecks  of  their 
old  ship,  they,  with  admirable  perseverance,  constructed 
two  vessels,  m  which  they  now  embarked  for  Virginia,  (4) 
in  the  hope  of  a  happy  welcome  to  the  abundance  of  a 
prosperous  colony.  How  great,  then,  was  their  horror, 
as  they  came  among  the  scenes  of  death  and  misery,  of 
which  the  gloom  was  increased  by  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinued scarcity !  Four  pinnaces  remained  in  the  river ; 
nor  could  the  extremity  of  distress  listen  to  any  other 
course  than  to  sail  for  Jf  ewfoundland,  and  seek  safety  by 
dispersing  the  company  among  the  ships  of  English  fisher- 
men. (5)  The  colonists — such  is  human  natiSe — desired 
to  burn  the  town  in  which  they  had  been  so  wretched, 
and  the  exercise  of  their  infantile  vengeance  was  prevented 
only  by  the  energy  of  Gates,  (6)  who  was  himself  the  last 

(1)  True  Declaration,  35—39.    Compare  Stith,  1 1 6,  117;  Smith,  ii.  S. 

(2)  Smith,  i.  240. 

'(3)  Purchas,  iv.  1732  and  1766;   Stith,  117;  Trae  Declaration,  47,  or 
fllsHAi,  ii.  4,  sajrs  four  days. 
f4)  True  Declaration  of  Virginia,  23—96. 
(5)  Ibid.  43,  44. 
(0)  Ibid.  45.    Smith,  ii.  3. 


te  dMMrt  tile  settlemeiit.  "  None  dropped  a  tear,  for  nc»i« 
h$d  eBJO]fed  one  day  of  happiness."  They  fell  down  the 
fftivtm  with  the  tide ;  but,  the  next  morning,  as  they  drew 
new  the  month  o£  the  river,  they  encountered  the  lone- 
boitt  of  Lofd  Delaware,  who  had  amVed  on  the  coast  wiSi 
amigMaitB  and  supplies.  The  fiigitiyes  bore  up  tiie  helm, 
aAdT&voared  by  the  wind,  were  that  night  once  more  at 
tlie  fbrt  in  Jamefstown-ri) 

It  WEB  on  the  10th  day  of  June  that  the  restoration  of 
the  colony  was  solemnly  begun  by  supplications  to  God. 
A  deep  sense  of  the  infinite  mercies  of  his  providence 
orerawed  the  colonists  who  had  been  spared  by  famine, 
the  emigrants  who  had  been  shipwrecked  and  yet  pre- 
served, and  the  new  comers  who  found  wretchedness  and 
want  where  they  had  expected  the  contentment  of  abund- 
ance. The  ^mness  of  their  resolution  repelled  despair. 
**  It  is,"  said  they,  "  the  arm  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who 
woold  h«re  his  people  pass  the  Eed  Sea  and  the  wilder- 
neas,  and  then  possess  the  land  of  Canaan."(2)  Dangers 
aroided  inspire  trost  in  Providence.  "  Doubt  not,"  said 
the  emigrants  to  the  people  of  England,  "  God  will  raise 
onr  state  and  build  his  church  in  this  excellent  dime." 
After  solemn  exercises  of  religion.  Lord  Delaware  caused 
his  oommission  to  be  read;  a  consultation  was  imme- 
diately held  on  the  good  of  the  colony,  and  its  government 
was  organized  with  mildness,  but  decision.  The  evils  of 
faction  were  healed  by  the  unity  of  the  administration, 
and  the  dignity  and  virtues  of  the  governor ;  and  the 
ooikmiita,  excited  by  mutual  emulation,  performed  their 
tasks  with  alacrity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  day  they 
assembled  in  the  little  church,  which  was  kept  neatly 
trimmad  with  the  wild  flowers  of  the  country  ;  (3)  nex^ 
they  retnmed  to  their  houses  to  receive  their  allowance  of 
food.  The  settled  hours  of  labour  were  from  six  in  the 
moTnxDg  till  ten,  and  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  four. 
The  houses  were  warm  and  secure,  covered  above  with 
strong  boards,  and  matted  on  the  inside  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Indian  wigwams.  Security  and  affluence  were  re- 
taining. But  the  health  of  Lord  Delaware  sunk  imder 
the  cares  of  his  situation  and  the  diseases  of  the  climate^ 
and,  after  a  lingering  sickness,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 

<l)  Tnm  Dcdanfeion,  46,  46.  (2)  Aid.  48. 

(S)  Purchas,  iv.  17S3. 
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the  administration  with  Percy,  and  return  to  £nffla]id.(lV 
The  colony  at  this  time  consisted  of  about  two  nnndTOd 
men ;  but  the  departure  of  the  goyemor  was  a  disastrous 
crent,  which  produced  not  only  despondency  at  James- 
town, but  a  "  damp  of  coldness"  in  the  hearts  of  the  Lon- 
don company,  and  a  great  reaction  in  the  popular  mind  in 
England.  In  the  age  when  the  theatre  was  the  chief  place 
of  pubHc  amusement  and  resort,  Virginia  was  introduced 
by  the  stage-poets  as  a  theme  of  scorn  and  derision.(2) 
"This  plantation,"  complained  they  of  Jamestown,  "has 
undergone  the  reproofs  of  the  base  world ;  our  own  bre- 
thren laugh  us  to  scome ;  and  papists  and  players,  the 
scum  and  dregs  of  the  earth,  mocke  such  as  help  to 
build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  "(3) 

Fortunately,  the  adventurers,  before  the  ill-success 
'  of  Lord  Delaware  was  known,  had  despatched  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  "  a  worthy  and  experienced  soldier  in  the 
Low  Countries,"  witii  hberal  supplies.  He  arrived  safely 
in  the  colony,  and  assumed  the  government,  which  he  soon 
afterwards  administered  upon  the  basis  of  martial  law. 
The  code,  written  in  blood,  and  printed  and  sent  to  Vir- 
ginia by  the  treasurer.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  on  his  own 
authority,  and  without  the  order  or  assent  of  the  company, 
was  chiefly  a  translation  from  the  rules  of  war  of  the 
United  Provinces.  The  Episcopal  Church,  coeval  in  Vir- 
ginia with  the  settlement  of  cfamestown,  was,  like  the 
mfant  commonwealth,  subjected  to  military  rule;  and, 
though  conformity  was  not  strictly  enforced,  yet  courts- 
martial  had  authority  to  punish  indiflerence  with  stripes, 
and  infldehty  with  death.  The  introduction  of  this  arbi- 
trary system  excited  no  indignation  in  the  colonists,  who 
had  never  obtained  any  franchises,  and  no  surprise  in  the 
adventurers  in  England,  who  regarded  the  VirginianB  as 
the  garrison  of  a  distant  citadel,  more  than  as  citizens 
and  freemen.  The  charter  of  the  London  company  (4) 
had  invested  the  governor  with  full  authority,  in  oases  of 
rebellion  and  mutmy,  to  exercise  martial  law ;  and,  in  the 

(1)  The  New  Life  of  Virginia,  lOl3,  republished  in  ii.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll. 
Till.  199—323,  and  by  P.  Force,  1835.  The  Relation  of  Lord  De  la  Worre, 
printed  inl6ll. 

(2)  Epistle  Dedicatorie  to  the  New  Ufe  of  Vbrginia.    In  Force,  p.  4. 

(3)  For  the  Colony  in  Vhrginea  Aitannia,  Lawes  Divine,  Morall,  and 
Martial.    London,  1012. 

(4)  See  the  Charter,  sec.  xxiv.  Compare  Smith,  ii.  10,  11 ;  9tith,  122, 
123,  and  293 ;  Pcffchas,  ir.  1787. 
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^(mditkm  of  the  settlement,  this  seemed  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  making  it  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  letters  of  Dale  to  the  council  confessed  the  small 
nnmber  and  weakness  of  the  colonists ;  but  he  kindled 
hope  in.  the  hearts  of  those  constant  adventurers,  who,  in 
the  greatest  disasters,  had  never  fainted.  **  If  anything 
otherwise  than  well  betide  me,"  said  he,  "  let  me  commend 
unto  your  careftdness  the  pursuit  and  dignity  of  this  busi- 
ness, than  which  your  purses  and  endeavours  will  never 
open  nor  travel  in  a  more  meritorious  enterprise.  Take 
four  of  the  best  kingdoms  in  Christendom,  and  put  them 
all  together,  they  may  no  way  compare  wilJi  this  country, 
either  for  commodities  or  goodness  of  soil."(l)  Lord  De- 
laware and  Sir  Thomas  (^tes  earnestly  confirmed  what 
Dale  had  written,  and  without  any  delav.  Gates,  who  has 
the  Konour,  to  all  posterity,  of  being  the  first  named  in 
the  original  patent  for  Yurginia,  conducted  to  the  New 
World  six  ships,  with  three  himdred  emigrants.  Lon^ 
afterwards  the  gratitude  of  Virginia  to  these  early  emi- 
grants was  shown  by  repeated  acts  of  benevolent  legisla- 
tion.  A  wise  libeiaiity  sent  also  a  hundred  kine,  as  wcdl 
as  suitable  provisions.  It  was  the  most  fortunate  step 
wlach  had  been  taken,  and  proved  the  wisdom  of  Cecu 
and  others,  whose  firmness  had  prevailed. 

The  promptness  of  this  relief  merits  admiration.  In 
May,  Dale  had  written  from  Yimnia,  and  the  last  of 
August  the  new  recruits,  imder  Gates,  were  already  at 
Jamestown.  So  unlooked  for  was  this  supply,  that,  at 
€bjear  approach  they  were  regarded  with  fear  as  a  hostile 
fleet.  Who  can  describe  the  joy  which  ensued  when  they 
were  foond  to  be  friends?  Gfates  assruned  the  govern- 
ment amidst  the  thanksgivings  of  the  colony,  and  at  once 
endeavoured  to  employ  the  sentiment  of  religious  grati- 
tude as  a  foundation  of  order  and  of  laws.  'vLord  bless 
England,  our  sweet  native  country,"  was  the  morning  and 
evefDiDg  prayer  of  the  erateM  emigrants.  (2)  The  colony 
now  numbered  seven  hundred  men ;  and  Dale,  with  the 
consent  of  Gates,  went  far  up  the  river  to  found  the  new 

Elantation,  which,  in  honour  of  Prince  Henry,  a  general 
iTOorite  wititL  the  English  people,  was  named  Henrico ; 
md  there,  on  the  remote  frontier,  Alexander  Whitaker, 
Hie  self-denying  *'  apostle  of  Virginia,"  assisted  in  "  bear- 

(1)  New  life  at  Virginia,  ii.  IfasB.  Hist.  OoU.  viii.  207. 

(3)  Fkakr  said  maniag  and  vr&^aag,  in  Lanres  Divine,  &c.  p.  92. 
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jog  the  name  of  God  to  the  Grentiles."  Bat  the  greatest 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  colonists  resulted  from  the 
incipient  establishment  of  private  property.  To  each  man 
M.  few  acres  of  ground  were  assigned  for  his  orchard  and 
ffarden,  to  plant  at  his  pleasure  and  for  his  own  use.  So 
long  as  industry  had  been  without  its  special  reward,  re- 
luctant labour,  wasteful  of  time,  had  been  followed  by 
want.  Henceforward,  the  sanctity  of  private  property 
was  recognized  as  the  suresfc  guarantee  of  order  and 
abundance.  Yet  the  rights  of  the  Indians  were  little  re- 
gpected ;  nor  did  the  English  disdain  to  appropriate  by 
oonquest,  the  soil,  the  cabins,  and  the  granaries  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Appomattocks. 

While  the  colony  was  advancing  in  strength  and  hap- 
j^ess,  the  third  patent  for  Virginia  granted  to  the  adven- 
turers in  England  the  Bermudas  and  all  islands  within 
*  *  three  hundred  leagues  of  the  Virginia  shore — a  conces- 
sion of  no  ultimate  importance  in  American  history,  since 
.the  new  acquisitions  were  soon  transferred  to  a  separate 
oompany.  But  the  most  remarkable  change  effected  m  the 
charter,  a  change  which  contained  within  itself  the  germ 
.of  another  revolution,  consisted  in  giving  to  the  corporar 
tion  a  democratic  form.  Hitherto  {Ql  power  had  resided 
in  the  council,  which,  it  is  true,  was  to  have  its  vacancies 
supplied  by  the  majority  of  the  corporation.  But  now  it 
was  ordered,  that  weekly  or  even  more  frequent  meetings 
of  the  whole  company,  might  be  convened  for  the  trans- 
action of  affairs  of  less  weight ;  while  all  questions  respect- 
ing government,  commerce,  and  the  disposition  of  lands, 
should  be  reserved  for  the  four  great  and  general  courts, 
at  which  all  officers  were  to  be  elected,  and  all  laws  estab- 
lished. The  political  rights  of  the  colonists  themselves 
remained  unimproved  ;  the  character  of  the  corporation 
was  entirely  changed ;  power  was  transferred  from  the 
council  to  the  company,  and  its  sessions  became  the  theatre 
of  bold  and  independent  discussion.  A  perverse  financial 
privilege  was  at  the  same  time  conceded  ;  and  lotteries, 
though  unusual  in  England,  were  authorized  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colony.  The  lotteries  produced  to  the  company 
twenty-nine  thousand  pounds ;  but  as  they  were  esteemed 
a  grievance  by  the  nation,  so  they  were,  after  a  few 
'*  years,  noticed  by  Parliament  as  a  public  evil,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  complaint  of  the  Commons,  were  sus- 
pended  by  an  order  of  counciL 
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If  the  new  cliarter  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  con^ 
^*  pany,  the  progress  of  the  colony  confinned  its  sta- 
bifitj.  Tribes  even  of  the  Indians  submitted  to  the 
English,  and,  by  a  formal  treaty,  declared  themselves  the 
tributaries  of  King  James.  A  marriage  was  the  imme- 
diate caose  of  this  change  of  relations. 

A  fcaraging  party  of  the  colonists,  headed  by  Arsall, 
haying  stolen  the  (laughter  of  Powhatan,  demanded  ofher 
Either  a  ransom.  The  indignant  chief  prepared  rather  for 
hostilities.  But  John  £oLfe,  "  an  honest  and  discreet" 
'  '  young  Englishman,  an  amiable  enthusiast,  who  had 
emigrated  to  the  forests  of  Yirsinia,  daily,  hourly,  and,  as 
it  were,  in  his  yerjr  sleep,  heard  a  yoice  crying  in  his  ears, 
that  he  should  strive  to  make  her  a  Christian.  With  the 
solidtude  of  a  troubled  soul,  he  reflected  on  the  true  end 
of  being.  "  The  Holy  Spirit" — such  are  his  own  expres- 
sions— ^*  demanded  of  me  why  I  was  created ;"  and  con- 
science whispered  that,  rising  above  *'  the  censure  of  the 
low-minded,  he  should  lead  the  blind  in  the  right  path. 
Yet  still  he  remembered  that  Grod  had  visited  the  sons  of 
Levi  and  Israel  with  his  displeasure,  because  they  sanc- 
tified strange  women ;  and  mieht  he,  indeed,  unite  himself 
with  "  one  of  barbarous  breemng  and  of  a  cursed  race  P" 
After  a  g^at  struggle  of  mind^  and  daily  and  believing 

Srayers,  in  the  innocence  of  pious  zeal,  he  resolved  "  to 
hour  for  the  conversion  of  the  unregenerated  maiden ;" 
and,  winning  the  favour  of  Focahont^^,  he  desired  her  in 
marriage.  Quick  of  comprehension,  the  youthful  princess 
received  instruction  with  docihty ;  and  soon,  in  tne  little 
church  of  Jamestown, — ^which  rested  on  rough  pine  co- 
lumns, fresh  from  the  forest,  and  was  in  a  stjle  of  rugged 
architectore  as  wild,  if  not  as  frail,  as  an  Indian's  wigwam, 
— she  stood  before  the  font,  that  out  of  the  truc^  of  a 
tree  "  had  been  hewn  hollow  like  a  canoe,"  "  openly  re- 
nounced her  country's  idolatry,  professed  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  was  baptized."  "  The  gaining  of  this 
one  soul,"  "  the  first-fruits  of  Virginian  conversion,"  was 
followed  by  her  nuptials  with  Eolfe.  In  April,  1613,  to 
the  joy  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  with  the  approbation  of  her 
father  and  friends,  Opachisco,  her  uncle,  gave  the  bride 
away  ;  and  she  stammered  before  the  altar  lier  marriage 
▼ow8»  according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  service. 

Every  historian  of  Virginia  commemorates  tVie  wvvvoxjl 
with  MppivbatJon^'  diatinguished  men  trace  &om  \l  V\isax 
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descent.    In  1616,  the  Indian  wife,  instructed  in  the 
English  language,  and  bearing  an  English  name,  "the 
first  Clmstian  ever  of  her  nation,"  sailed  with  her 
hnsband  for  England.    The  daughter  of  the  wilder- 
ness possessed  the  mild  elements  of  female  loyehness,  half 
concealed,  as  if  in  the  bud,  and  rendered  the  more  beau- 
tiful by  the  child-like  simplicity  with  which  her  education 
in  the  savannahs  of  the  Jf ew  World  had  invested  her. 
How  could  she  fail  to  be  caressed  at  court,  and  admired 
in  the  city?    As  a  wife,  and  as  a  young  mother,  her  con- 
duct was  exemplary.     She  had  been  able  to  contrast  the 
magnificence  of  European  life  with  the  freedom  of  the 
western  forests ;  and  now,  as  she  was  preparing  to  return 
to  America,  at  the  age  of  twenty^-two,  she  fell  a  victim 

*  ^^*  to  the  English  cHmate, — saved,  as  if  by  the  hand  of 
mercy,  from  beholding  the  extermination  of  the  tribes 
from  which  she  sprung,  leaving  a  spotless  name,  and 
dwelling  in  memory  under  the  form  of  perpetual  youth. 

The  immediate  mdts  of  the  marriage  to  the  colony  were 
a  confibrmed  peace,  not  with  Powhatan  alone,  but  also  with 
the  powerM  Chickahominies,  who  sought  the  Mendship 
of  the  English,  and  demanded  to  be  c^ed  Englishmen. 
It  might  Imve  seemed  that  the  European  and  me  native 
races  were  about  to  become  blended ;  yet  no  such  result 
ensued.  The  English  and  the  Indiaiis  remained  at  vari- 
ance, and  the  wettest  gradually  disappeared. 

The  colony  seemed    firmly  established,  and  its 

*  *  governor  asserted  for  the  English  the  sole  right  of 
oolomzing  the  coast  to  the  latitude  oi  forty-five  degrees.  In 
1613,  sailmg  in  an  armed  vessel,*  as  a  protector  to  the 
fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  Samuel  ArgaU,  a  young 
aea-captain,  of  coarse  passions  and  arbitrary  temper,  dis- 
covered that  the  French  were  just  planting  a  colony  near 
the  Penobscot,  on  Mount  Desert  Isle ;  and,  hastening  to 
the  spot,  after  cannonading  the  intrenchments,  and  a  sharp 
discharge  of  musketry,  he  gained  possession  of  the  infant 
hamlet  of  St.  Sauveur.  The  cross  round  which  the  faithful 
had  gathered  was  thrown  down ;  and  the  cottages,  and 
the  snip  in  the  harbour,  were  abandoned  to  pill^e.  Of 
Hie  colonists,  some  were  put  on  board  a  vessel  for  St. 
Male,  others  transported  to  the  Chesapeake. 

The  news  of  French  encroachments  roused  the  jealousy 

of  Virginia,    Immediately  ArgaU  sailed  once  more  to  the 

^iorth;  raiaed  the  arms  of  England  NyViete  ^iko^^  o€  Do 
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Guerclieville  liad  been  planted ;  threw  down  tho  fortifica- 
tions of  De  Monts  on  the  Isle  of  St.  Croix ;  and  set  on 
&e  the  deserted  settlement  of  Port  Eoyal.  Thus  did 
England  yindicate  her  claim  to  Maine  and  Acadia,  and 
the  London  company  avenge  the  invasion  of  its  mono- 
polies. 

Betoming  from  Acadia,  ArgaU  entered  the  port  of  "New 
York,  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  England ;  out  therfe  is 
no  room  to  believe  he  ascended  the  Hudson. 

Meantime,  the  people  of  England  exulted  in  the  antici- 
pated glories  of  the  rising  state  in  Virginia.  The  theatre 
rung  with  its  praise:  Shakspeare,  whose  friend,  iiie 
"  popular"  Earl  of  Southampton,  was  a  leader  in  the 
Virguua  company,  echoed  the  general  enthusiasm.  His 
splendid  prophecy  promised  the  English  nation  Uie  pos- 
session 01  a  hemisphere,  and  extolled  Eling  James,  as  the 
patron  of  colonies,  "  like  the  mountain  cedar,  reaching  his 
branches  to  all  the  plains  about  him." 

"  Whorever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine* 
His  honour  and  tibe  grreatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations." 

Sir  Thomas  Gates,  leaving  the  government  with 
^  ^*'  Dale,  embarked  for  England,  where  he  employed  him- 
self in  reviving  the  courage  of  the  London  company.  In 
May,  1614,  a  petition  for  aid  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  received  with  unusual  solemnity. 
It  was  supported  by  Lord  Delaware,  whose  aJOTection  for 
Virginia  ceased  only  with  life.  "  All  it  requires,"  said 
he,  "  is  but  a  few  honest  labourers,  burdened  with  chil- 
dren ; "  and  he  moved  for  a  committee  to  consider  of  relief. 
Hut  disputes  with  the  monarch  led  to  a  separation  of  the 
Commons ;  and  it  was  not  to  lotteries  or  privileged  com- 
panies, to  parliaments  or  kin^s,  that  the  new  state  was  to 
owe  its  prosperity.  Private  mdustry,  directed  to  the  cul- 
ture of  a  valuable  staple,  was  more  productive  than  the 
patronajge  of  England,  and  tobacco  enriched  Virginia. 
1613-  The  condition  of  private  property  in  lan<£,  among 
i6i6.  tjjie  colonists,  depended,  in  some  measure,  on  the  cir- 
eomstances  under  which  they  had  emigrated.  Some  had 
been  sent  and  maintained  at  the  exclusive  cost  of  the  com- 
pany, and  were  its  servants.  One  month  of  their  time 
and  ^iree  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  for  t\iem,\i^a\SL<&^  «». 
emaJH  aUawance  of  two  bushels  of  com  froia  t\ia  ^^'^''^ 
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^tore ;  the  rest  of  their  kbour  belonged  to  their  emplojen. 
This  number  ffradoally  decreased;  and,  in  1617,  there 
were  of  them  aU,  men,  women,  and  children,  but  fifty-four. 
Others,  especially  the  favourite  settlement  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Appomattox,  were  tenants,  paying  two  and  a  half 
barrels  of  com  as  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  store,  and  giving 
to  the  public  service  one  month's  labour,  which  was  to  be 
required  neither  at  seed-time  nor  harvest.  He  who  came 
himself,  or  had  sent  others  at  his  own  expense,  had  been 
entitled  to  a  himdred  acres  of  land  for  each  person :  now 
that  the  colony  was  well  established,  the  bounty  on  emi- 
gration was  fixed  at  fifty  acres,  of  which  the  actual  occu- 
pation and  culture  gave  a  further  right  to  as  many  more, 
to  be  assi^ed  at  leisure.  Besides  this,  lands  were  granted 
as  rewar&  of  merit;  yet  not  more  than  two  thousand 
acres  could  be  so  appropriated  to  one  person.  A  payment 
to  the  company's  ^asury  of  twelve  pounds  and  ten  shil- 
lings likewise  obtained  a  title  to  any  hundred  acres  of  land 
not  yet  granted  or  possessed,  witn  a  reserved  claim  to  as 
much  more.  Such  were  the  earliest  land  laws  of  Virginia : 
though  imperfect  and  imequal,  they  gave  the  cultivator 
the  means  of  becoming  a  proprietor  of  the  soil.  These 
valuable  changes  were  established  bj  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  a 
magistrate  who,  notwithstanding  the  mtroduction  of  martial 
law,  has  gained  praise  for  his  vigour  and  industry,  his 
judgment  and  conduct.  Having  remained  five  years  in 
America,  and  now  desiring  to  visit  England  and  his 

'  family,  he  appointed  George  Yeardley  deputy-gover- 
nor, and  embarkea  for  his  native  coimtry.fl) 

The  labour  of  the  colony  had  long  been  misdirected ;  in 
the  manufacture  of  ashes  and  soap,  of  glass  and  tar,  the 
oolomsts  could  not  sustain  the  competition  with  the  nations 
on  the  Baltic.  Much  fruitless  cost  had  been  incurred  in 
planting  vineyards.  It  was  found  that  tobacco  might  be 
-      profitably  cultivated.    ITie  sect  of  gold-finders  had 

*  oecome  extinct ;  and  now  the  fields,  the  gardens,  the 
public  squares,  and  even  the  streets  of  Jamestown,  were 
planted  with  tobacco  ;(2)  and  the  colonists  dispersed,  un- 
mindful of  security  in  their  eag[emess  for  gain.  Tobacco, 
as  it  gave  animation  to  Yirginian  industry,  eventually 
became  not  only  the  staple,  but  the  currency  of  the 
oalooj-. 

O)  stub.  Ids— 140.  ^  «attO(^^.m. 
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With  HktB  success  of  industry  and  the  seoority  of  pro- 
perty, the  emi^ants  needed  the  possession  of  political 
rights.  It  IS  an  evil  incident  to  a  corporate  body,  that 
'  *^'  its  officers  separate  their  interests  as  managers  from 
their  interests  as  partial  proprietors.  This  was  found  to 
be  none  the  less  true  where  an  extensive  territory  was  the 
estate  to  be  managed ;  and  imbittered  parties  contended  for 
the  posts  of  emolument  and  honour,  it  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  faction  which  rarely  obtained  a  majority,  that 
the  office  of  deputy-governor  was  intrusted  to  Argall. 
Martial  law  was  at  that  time  the  common  law  of  the 
country :  that  the  despotism  of  the  new  deputy,  who  w6s 
both  self-'^dlled  and  avaricious,  might  be  complete,  he  wa| 
further  invented  with  the  place  of  admiral  or  the  country 
and  the  adjoining  seas.(l) 

The  retimi  of  Lord  Delaware  to  America  might  hare 
restored  tranquillity ;  the  health  of  that  nobleman  was  not 
equal  to  the  voyage ;  he  embarked  with  many  emigrants, 
but  did  not  Hve  to  reach  Virginia.  (2)  The  tyranny  of 
Argall  was,  therefore,  left  unrestrained ;  but  his  indiscri- 
minate rapacity  and  vices  were  destined  to  defeat  them- 
selves, and  procure  for  the  colony  an  inestimable  benefit ; 
for  they  led  him  to  defraud  the  company,  as  well  as  to 
oppress  the  colonists.  The  condition  of  Virginia 
**'  became  intolerable ;  the  labour  of  the  settlers  was 
perverted  to  the  benefit  of  the  governor ;  servitude,  for  a 
Hmited  period,  was  the  common  penalty  annexed  to  trifling 
offences;  and,  in  a  colony  where  martial  law  still  c<m- 
tinued  in  force,  life  itself  was  insecure  against  his  capricious 
TOissions.  The  first  appeal  ever  made  firom  America  to 
fengland,  directed,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  company, 
was  in  behalf  of  one  whom  Argall  had  wantonly  condemned 
to  death,  and  whom  he  had  with  great  difficulty  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  spare.(3)  The  colony  was  fast  ^sdling  mto 
disrepute,  and  the  report  of  the  tyranny  established 
beyond  the  Atlantic  checked  emigration.  A  reformati6n 
was  demanded,  and  was  conceded,  with  guarantees  ibr 
ilhe  future ;  because  the  interests  of  the  colonists  and  the 
0Ottipany  coincided  in  requiring  a  redress  of  their  Comltidn 

(0  8tilih,1Y5. 

(i)  Stitli,  148.    In  Koyal  ttid  'Koble  Aaehon,  ft.  ISO— 183,  LMdDdtt^Aie 
is  Mid  to  have  died  atWbemell,  Httfits,  JOiie?*  l<k^%-   TV^'^ifiMstecniL 
ytttftOtLtaaiUlonDljrr^ab  that  ha  Hied  tA»9k.  ^inKh,U.U. 

CfJ  Stitb,  iiO-~l6S. 
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wrongs.  After  a  strenuous  contest  on  the  part  of  rival 
factions  for  the  control  of  the  company,  the  influence  of 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys  preyailed;  Ar^ail  was  displaced,  and 
the  nuld  and  popular  Yeardley  was  now  appointed 
^  ^^*  captain-general  of  the  colony.  But  before  tne  new 
chief  magistrate  could  arrive  in  Vurgihia,  Argall  had  with- 
drawn, having  previously,  by  fraudiHent  devices,  preserved 
for  himself  and  his  parhiers  the  fruits  of  his  extortions. 
The  London  company  suflered  the  usual  plagues  of  corpo- 
rations— ^faithless  agents  and  fruitless  suits.  (1) 

The  administration  of  Yeardley  began  wiili  acts  of  bene- 
volence. The  ancient  planters  were  fully  released  from 
aU  farther  service  to  the  colony,  and  were  confirmed  in 
*  the  possession  of  their  estates,  both  personal  and  real,  as 
amply  as  the  subjects  of  England.  The  burdens  imposed 
Irp^  nis  predecessor  were  removed,  and  martial  law  gradu- 
ally disappeared.  (2)  But  these  were  not  the  only  benefits 
conferred  through  Teardley ;  his  administration  marks  an 
era  in  the  progress  of  American  liberty. 

By  the  direction  of  the  London  company,  (3)  the 
authority  of  the  governor  was  limited  by  a  council,  which 
had  power  to  re£ess  such  wrongs  as  he  should  commit ; 
and  the  colonists  themselves  were  received  to  a  share  in 
legislation.  In  June,  1619,  the  first  colonial  assembly 
that  ever  met  in  Virginia (4)  was  convened  at  Jamestown. 
The  governor,  the  newly-appointed  council,  and  two  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  eleven  boroughs,  hence  called 
burgesses,  constituted  the  first  popular  representative 
body  of  the  western  hemisphere.  All  matters  were  debated 
which  were  thought  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  colony. 
The  legislative  enactments  of  these  earnest  American  law- 
fflvers,  now  no  longer  extant,  could  not  be  of  force  till 
tiiey  were  ratified  by  the  company  in  England.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  ratification  took  place ;  yet  they  were 
acknowledged  to  have  been,  "  in  their  greatest  part,  very 
well  and  judiciously  carried."  The  gratitude  of  the  Vir- 
ginians was  expressed  with  cheernil  alacrity;  former 
griefs  were  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  the  representatives  of 
me  colony  expressed  their  "greatest  possible  thanks" 

(1)  Stifh,  154,  157.    The  company's  Chief  Root  of  the  Diflferences  and 
Pifloontents,  in  Bnrk,  i.  317—322 ;  the  leading  authority,  \nitten  in  i623. 
(a)  Stitb,  158—161.    Chalmers,  44. 

CSJ  State  of  ViTginia,  l620,  pp.  6, 7  j  a  rare  tract,  of  the  higrhestoathority. 
r<;  ffeaingr,  i.  H8. 
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for  ihe  care  of  the  company  in  settling  the  planta* 
tion.(l) 

Tlus  was  the  happy  dawn  of  legislative  liberty  in 
America.  They  who  had  been  dependent  on  the  will  of 
a  governor,  claimed  the  priyileges  of  Englishmen,  and 
demanded  a  code  based  upon  tne  English  laws.  They 
became  willing  to  regard  Virginia  as  their  country ;  **  they 
fell  to  buildup  houses  and  planting  com,"  (2)  and  fear* 
lessly  resolved  to  perpetuate  the  colony. 

The  patriot  party  in  England,  now  possessed  of  the 
control  of  the  London  company,  engaged  with  earnestness 
in  schemes  to  advance  the  population  and  estabUsh  the 
liberties  of  Virginia;  and  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  the  new 
treasurer,  was  a  man  of  such  judgment  and  mrmness,  that 
no  intimidations,  not  even  threats  of  blood,  could  deter 
himfirom  investi^ting  and  reforming  the  abuses  by  which 
the  progress  of  me  colony  had  been  retarded.  (3)  At  his 
accession  to  office,  after  twelve  years'  labour,  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  eighty  thousand  pounds  by  the  company, 
there  were  in  the  colony  no  more  than  six  hundred  per- 
sons, men,  women,  ana  children ;  and  now,  in  one  vcar, 
he  provided  a  passage  to  Virginia  for  twelve  hundrea  and 
sixty-one  persons.  Nor  must  the  character  of  the  emigra- 
tion be  overlooked.  **  The  people  of  Virginia  had  not 
been  settled  in  their  minds ;  '  and  as,  before  the  recent 
changes,  they  had  gone  there  with  the  design  of  ultimately 
retoniing  to  Enslaiid,  it  was  necessary  to  multiply  attach- 
ments to  the  soil.  Few  women  had  as  yet  dared  to  cross 
the  AjUantic ;  but  now  the  promise  of  prosperity  induced 
ninety  agreeable  persons,  young  and  incorrupt,(4)  to  listen 
to  the  wishes  of  the  company  and  the  benevolent  advice 
of  Sandys,  and  to  embark  for  the  colony,  where  they  were 
assured  of  a  welcome.  They  were  transported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  corporation,  and  were  married  to  the  tenants 
of  the  companv,  or  to  men  who  were  well  able  to  support 
them,  and  wno  williugly  defrayed  the  costs  of  their 
passage,  which  were  rigorously  demanded(5)  The  adven- 

(1)  StiOkt  160,  l6l;  Smith,  ii.  30;  Ancient  Records,  in  Ueniag,  i.  13I, 
las  J  State  of  Vizgii^  l6so,  p.  7i  Purchas,  iv.  1775>  1770-  Chalmers,  44, 
perrendy  attribiites  to  the  colonial  assemhly  the  lanynage  employed  by 
the  haaadaa  cmajfuny. 

(S)  Hammond}  Leah  and  Rachd,  3. 

(3)  Chier  Root,  &c.,  Buric,  i.  393 ;  Stifh,  159- 

(4)  A  Note  of  the  Shhpping,  Men,  and  Provialons  ««RCil  VoVm^oo^vb. 
I6l9f  PP*  h  9,  S;  aath,  105. 

(5)  StmOfs,  In  Smb,  186. 
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tore,  which  had  been  in  psirt  a  mercantile  specolatioii, 
gncceeded  bo  well,  that  it  was  designed  to  send  Uie 
***^*  next  year  another  consignment  of  one  hnndred  ;(1) 
but  before  these  could  be  cdilected,  the  company  found 
itself  80  poor  that  its  design  oonld  be  accomplished  only 
by  a  subscription.  After  some  delays,  sixty  were 
actually  despatched, — nuuds  of  yirtuous  education, 
young,  handsmne,  and  well  recommended.  GHie  price  rose 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  tobacco,  or  even  more ;  so  that  all  the  original 
charges  might  be  repaid.  The  debt  for  a  wife  was  a  debt 
of  honour,  and  took  precedence  of  any  other ;  and  the 
company,  in  conferring  employments,  gave  a  preference  to 
the  married  men.  Domestic  ties  were  formed ;  virtuous  sen- 
timents and  habits  of  thrift  ensued ;  the  tide  of  emigration 
If ip.  swelled ;  within  three  years,  fifty  patents  for  land 
iMi.  were  granted,  and  three  thousand  nve  hundred  per- 
Bons  found  their  way  to  Virginia,  (2)  which  was  a  refuge 
even  for  Puritans.  (3) 

-^  The  deliberate  and  formal  concession  of  legislative 
liberties  was  an  act  of  the  deepest  interest.  When 
Sandys,  after  a  year's  service,  resigned  his  office  as  trea- 
surer, a  struggle  ensued  on  the  election  of  his  successor. 
The  meeting  was  numerously  attended ;  and,  as  the  courts 
of  the  company  were  now  become  the  schools  of  debate, 
many  of  tne  distinguished  leaders  of  Parliament  were 
present.  King  James  attempted  to  decide  the  struggle  ; 
and  a  message  was  communicated  from  him,  nominating 
four  candidates,  one  of  whom  he  desired  should  receive 

^  the  appointment.  The  company  resisted  the  royal 
^  ''  interference  as  an  infringement  of  their  charter ;  and 
while  James  exposed  himseli  to  the  disgrace  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  usurpation,  the  choice  of  the  meeting 
fell  upon  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  early  friend  of 
Shakspeare.  Having  thus  vindicated  their  own  rights, 
the  company  proceeded  to  redress  former  wrongs,  and 
to  provide  colonial  liberty  with  its  written  guaranties. (4) 
In  the  case  of  the  appeal  to  the  London  company  from 
a  sentence  of  death  pronounced  by  Argall,  the  friends  of 
that  officer  had  assembled,  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  at 

(1)  Snpplies  for  1620,  p.  ]  i,  annexed  to  State  of  Virginia,  1620. 


,.      (S)  Stith,  196;  State  of  Vir8:inla,  1028,  p.  0,  fte. 

(3) ~ 


WMtAker,  in  Parchas. 
(4)  SUOt,  176—181. 
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tiieir  liead,  and  had  voted  that  trial  by  martial  law  is  the 
noblest  kind  of  trial,  because  soldiers  and  men  of  th^  sword 
were  the  judges,  lliis  opinion  was  now  reversed,  and  the 
riehts  of  the  colonists  to  trial  hj  jury  amply  sustained. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  the  freedom  of  the  northern 
fineries  was  equally  asserted ;  and  the  earlv  history  of 
New  England  will  explain  with  what  success  the  monopoly 
of  a  riyai  corporation  was  opposed.  (1) 

The  company  had  silently  approved,  yet  never  expressly 
sanctioned,  the  colonial  assemolywhich  had  been  convened 
by  Sir  George  Yeardley.  It  was  in  July,  1621,  that  a 
memorable  ordinance  (2)  established  for  the  colony  a  writ- 
ten constitution.  The  form  of  government  prescribed  for 
YirgLuia  was  analogous  to  the  ^English  constitution,  and 
was,  with  some  modifications,  the  model  of  the  systems 
which  were  afterwards  introduced  into  the  various  royal 
provinces.  Its  purpose  was  declared  to  be  "  the  greatest 
comfort  and  benefit  to  the  people,  and  the  prevention  of 
injustice,  grievances,  and  oppression."  Its  terms  are  few 
and  simple :  a  governor,  to  oe  appointed  by  the  company ; 
a  permanent  council,  likewise  to  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
panjr ;  a  general  assembly,  to  be  convened  yearly,  and  to 
consist  of  the  members  of  the  council,  .ana  of  two  bur- 
gesses, to  be  chosen  from  each  of  the  several  plantations 
by  their  respective  inhabitants.  The  assembly  might 
exercise  ftdl  legislative  authority,  a  negative  voice  bemg 
reserved  to  the  governor ;  but  no  law  or  ordinance  would 
be  valid,  unless  ratified  by  the  company  in  England. 
With  singular  justice,  and  a  liberality  without  example, 
it  was  further  ordained,  that,  after  the  government  of  the 
colony  shall  have  once  been  framed,  no  orders  of  the  court 
in  London  shall  bind  the  colony,  unless  they  be  in  like 
manner  ratified  by  the  general  assembly.  The  courts  of 
justice  were  required  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  manner 
of  trial  used  in  the  realm  of  England. 

Such  was  the  constitution  which  Sir  Francis  Wyatt, 
the  successor  of  the  mild  but  in^cient  Yeardley,  was 
commissioned  to  bear  to  the  colony.  The  system  of 
representative  government  and  trial  by  jury  waa  thus 
established  in  the  new  hemisphere  as  an  acknowledged 
light ;  the  colonists,  ceasing  to  depend  as  servants  on  a 
commercial  company,  now  became  enfranchised  cit\2ie,\\sk. 

0)  sath,  181—185.    Gorges,  c.  xyii.— xxii. 
(2)  HeDing,i.  JiO,  111. 
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Henceforward,  the  supreme  power  was  held  to  reside  in 
the  hands  of  the  colomal  parliament,  and  of  the  king,  as 
king  of  Virginia.  The  ordinance  was  the  basis  on  \mich 
Virginia  erected  the  superstructure  of  its  liberties.  Its 
influences  were  wide  and  enduring,  and  can  be  traced 
through  all  following  years  of  the  history"  of  the  colony. 
It  constituted  the  plantation,  in  its  infancy,  a  nursery  of 
freemen ;  and  succeeding  generations  learned  to  cherish 
institutions  which  were  as  old  as  the  first  period  of  the 
prosperity  of  their  fathers.  The  privileges  which  ^were 
now  conceded,  could  never  be  wrested  from  the  Vir- 
ginians ;  and,  as  new  colonies  arose  at  the  south,  their 
proprietaries  could  hope  to  win  emigrants  only  by  bestow- 
mg  franchises  as  large  as  those  enjoyed  by  their  elder 
rival.  The  London  company  merits  the  fame  of  having 
acted  as  the  successftd  friena  of  liberty  in  America.  It 
may  be  doubted,  whether  any  pubhc  act  during  the  reign 
of  King  James  was  of  more  permanent  or  pervading  in- 
fluence ;  and  it  reflects  glory  on  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  and  the  patiiot  party  of  England,  who, 
unable  to  establish  guaranties  of  a  liberal  administration 
at  home,  were  carenu  to  connect  popular  freedom  so  inti- 
mately with  the  life,  prosperity,  and  state  of  society  of 
Virginia,  that  they  never  could  be  separated. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SLAVERY. — DI880LUTI0K  OF  THE  LONDON  COMPANt. 

While  Virginia,  by  the  concession  of  a  representative 
government,  was  constituted  the  asylum  of  liberty,  by 
one  of  the  strange  contradictions  in  human  affairs,  it 
became  the  abode  of  hereditary  bondsmen.  The  imjust, 
wasteful,  and  unhappy  lystem  was  fastened  upon  the  rising 
institutions  of  America,  not  by  the  consent  of  the  corpo- 
ration, nor  the  desires  of  the  emigrants ;  but,  as  it  was 
introduced  by  the  mercantile  avarice  of  a  foreign  nation, 
80  it  was  subsequentlv  riveted  by  the  pohcy  of  England, 
without  regard  to  tke  interests  or  the  wishes  of  the 
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*"  Slayeiy  and  the  slave-trade  are  older  than  the  records 
of  human  society :  they  are  found  to  have  existed,  where* 
ever  the  savage  juinter  began  to  assume  ike  habits  of  pas- 
toral or  agricultural  life ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Aus- 
tralasia, ihey  have  extended  to  every  portion  of  the  globe. 
They  pervaded  every  nation  of  civilized  antiquity.  The 
earhest  glimpses  of  Egyptian  history  exhibit  pictures  of 
bondage ;  the  oldest  monuments  of  numan  labour  on  the 
Egyp^uL  soil  are  evidently  the  results  of  slave  labour. 
The  founder  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  a  slave-holder  and 
a  purchaser  of  slaves.  Every  patriarch  was  lord  in  his 
own  household.(l) 

The  Hebrews,  when  they  burst  the  bands  of  their  own 
thraldom,  carried  with  them  beyond  the  desert  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  The  light  that  broke  &om  Smai  scattered 
the  corrupting  illusions  of  polytheism ;  but  slavery  planted 
itself  even  in  the  promised  land,  on  the  banks  of  Siloa, 
near  the  oracles  of  God.  The  Hebrew  father  might  doom 
his  daughter  to  bondage ;  the  wife,  and  children,  and  pos- 
terity of  the  emancipated  slave,  remained  the  property  of 
the  master  and  his  heirs  ;  and  if  a  slave,  though  mortally 
wounded  by  his  master,  did  but  languish  of  nis  woundb 
for  a  day,  the  owner  escaped  with  impunity ;  for  the  slave 
was  his  master's  money.  It  is  even  probable,  that,  at  a 
later  period,  a  man's  family  might  be  sold  for  the  payment 
ofdebt8.(2) 

The  countries  that  bordered  on  Palestine  were  equally 
familiar  with  domestic  servitude ;  and,  like  Babylon,  Tyre 
also,  the  oldest  and  most  famous  commercial  city  of 
Phenicia,  was  a  market  "for  the  persons  of  men." (3) 
The  Scythians  of  the  desert  had  already  established 
slavezy  throughout  the  plains  and  forests  of  the  unknown 
north. 

Old  as  are  the  traditions  of  Greece,  the  existence  of 
slavery  is  older.  The  wrath  of  Achilles  grew  out  of  a 
quarrel  for  a  slave;  the  Grecian  dames  had  crowds  of 
servile  attendants ;  the  heroes  before  Troy  made  excur- 
sions into  the  neighbouring  villages  and  towns  to  enslave 
the  inhabitants.  Greek  pirates,  roving,  like  the  corsairs 
of  Barbary,  in  quest  of  men,  laid  the  foundations  of 
Greek  commerce;   each  commercial  town  was  a  slave- 

(I)  Gen.  xii.  16 ;  xvii.  12 ;  xxxvii.  28. 

(S)  Exodtu,  xxi.  4,  5,  6, 7, 21 .    Maltthew,  xv^.  %^. 

(s)  Bzekiel,  xxvii,  13.    ReveUtiaa,  xvm.  U. 
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mart ;  and  erery  cottage  near  the  sea-side  was  ia  daofler 
from  tbye  kidnapper.(l)  Ghreeks  enslaved  each  other.  The 
language  of  Homer  was  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Helots ; 
the  Grecian  cit^  that  made  war  on  its  neighbour  city,  ex- 
ulted in  its  captives  as  a  source  of  profit ;  (2)  the  hero  of 
Maoedon  sold  men  of  his  own  kindred  and  language  into 
hopeless  slavery.  The  idea  of  universal  free  mbour  had 
not  been  generated.  Aristotle  had  written  that  all  man- 
kind are  brothers ;  yet  the  thought  of  equal  enfranchise- 
ment never  presented  itself  to  his  sagacious  understanding. 
In  every  Grecian  republic,  slavery  was  an  indispensable 
element. 

The  wide  diffusion  of  bondage  throughout  the  do- 
minions of  £ome,  and  the  ex&eme  severities  of  the 
Boman  law  towards  the  slave,  contributed  to  hasten  the 
fall  of  the  Eoman  commonwealth.  The  power  of  the 
father  to  sell  his  children,  of  the  creditor  to  sell  his  insol- 
vent debtor,  of  the  warrior  to  sell  his  captive,  carried  the 
influence  of  the  institution  into  the  oosom  of  every 
Soman  family ;  into  the  conditions  of  every  contract ; 
into  the  heart  of  every  imhappy  land  that  was  invaded  by 
the  £oman  eagle.  Tne  slave-markets  of  Bome  were  flllea 
with  men  of  every  complexion  and  every  clime.(3) 

When  the  freedom  of  savage  life  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing its  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  Eoman  empire,  the 
great  swarms  of  Soman  slaves  began  to  disappear ;  but 
the  middle  age  witnessed  rather  a  change  in  the  channels 
of  the  slave-trade,  than  a  diminution  of  its  evils.  The 
pdrate,  and  the  kidnapper,  and  the  conqueror,  still  con- 
tinued their  pursuits.  The  Saxon  race  carried  the  most 
repulsive  forms  of  slavery  to  England,  where  not  half  the 
population  could  assert  a  right  to  freedom,  and  where  the 
price  of  a  man  was  but  four  times  the  price  of  an  ox. 
The  importation  of  foreim  slaves  was  freely  tolerated : 
in  defiance  of  severe  pensuties,  the  Saxons  sold  their  own 
kindred  into  slavery  on  the  continent;  nor  could  the 
trafBc  be  checked,  till  religion,  pleading  tiie  cause  of  hu- 
manity, made  its  appeal  to  conscience.  Even  after 
'  ^**  the  conquest,  slaves  were  exported  from  England 
to  Ireland,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  IE.,  when  a  national 

<l)  Thucydides,  1.  i.  c.  v. 

(3)  Arist.  Pol.  1.  i.  c.  3,  censures  the  practice,  which  was  yet  the 
common  Jaw. 

fifj  Scnecae  Eptst.  xer.    AgadnA  ezoletoruxn,  per  nationes  colorosque 
descripta,  Ac.    De  BnviU  Vit.  c.  zii. 
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mo^  of  Hbe  Irish,  to  r^siove  the  pretext  for  an  mvBaaoa^ 
cfeereed*  the  «EiiaBcipati(»i  of  all  English  slavei  in  tiie 
i«bnd.(l) 

The  GenBan  nations  made  the  shores  of  the  Baltie 
the  scenes  of  the  same  desolating  traffic ;  and  the  Dnieper 
fonned  the  highway  on  which  Russian  merchants  conyeyed' 
to  Constantinople  the  slaves  that  had  been  purchased  in 
the  markets  of  Bussia.  The  wretched  often  submitted  to 
bondage,  as  the  bitter  but  only  refuge  from  absolute  want. 
But  it  was  the  long  wars  between  German  and  Slavonic 
tribes  which  imparted  to  the  slave-trade  its  greatest  acti- 
vity, and  filled  France  and  the  neighbouring  states  with 
sncm  numbers  of  victims,  that  th^  gave  the  name  of  the 
Slavonic  nation  to  servitude  itself;  and  every  country  of 
Western  Europe  still  preserves  in  its  language  the  record* 
of  the  barbarous  traffic  in  "  Slaves."  (2) 

Nor  did  France  abstain  from  the  slave-trade.  A£ 
Lyons  and  Verdun,  the  Jews  wer^  able  to  purchase  slaves' 
for  their  Saracen  customers. (3) 

In  Sicily,  and  perhaps  in  Italy,  the  children  of  Asift 
and  Africa,  in  their  turn,  were  exposed  for  sale^  The 
people  of  the  wilderness  and  the  desert  are  famed  for  love 
of  tneir  offspring ;  yet  in  the  extremity  of  poverty,  even 
the  Arab  father  would  sometimes  pawn  his  children  to  the 
Italian  merchant,  in  the  vain  hope  of  soon  effecting  their 
ransom.  Itome  itself  long  remained  a  mart  where 
Christian  slaves  were  exposed  for  sale,  to  supply  the 
domestic  market  of  Mahometans.  The  Venetians,  in 
their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  imbe* 
lieving  nations,  as  well  as  with  Kome,  ]^urchased  alike 
infidels  and  Christians,  and  sold  them  again  to  the  Arabs* 
in  Sicily  and  Spain.  Christian  and  Jewish  avarice  sup- 
plied the  slave-market  of  the  Saracens.  What  though  the 
trade  was  exposed  to  the  censure  of  the  church  and  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  Venice  P  It  could  not  be  effectually 
checked,  tiU  by  the  Venetian  law  no  slave  might  enter  a 
Venetian  ship,  and  to  tread  the  deck  of  an  argosy  of 
Venice  became  the  privilege  and  the  evidence  of 
f^dom.(4) 

The  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  would,  before  the 

(I)  Wilkins*8  Concilia,  i.  383,  471.    Compare  Lyttleton*8  Henry  II.  UL ; 
Tomer,  Lingard,  Anderson. 
'  (S)  HQne's  Darstellung,  i.  102  and  ff. 
*i^)  Kseber,  in  Htine,  i.  115. 
C4J  Fischer,  in  HOne,  i.  J  J  6.    Marm,  in  Heeven,  ^.  ^AA. 
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discovery  of  America,  liave  led  to  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  but  for  the  hostility  between  the  Christian 
church  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  Pope  Alexander  III.,  true  to  the  spirit  of  his 
office,  which,  during  the  supremacy  of  brute  force  in  the 
middle  age,  made  of  the  chief  mmister  of  religion  the 
tribune  of  the  people  and  the  guardian  of  the  oppressed, 
had  written,  that  "  Nature  having  made  no  slaves,  all  men 
have  an  equal  right  to  liberty."  (1)  But  the  slave-trade 
had  never  relented  among  the  Mahometans :  the  captive 
Christian  had  no  alternative  but  apostasy  or  servitude, 
and  the  captive  infidel  was  treated  m  Christendom  with 
corresponding  intolerance.  In  the  days  of  the  crusaders, 
and  in  the  camp  of  the  leader  whose  pious  arms  redeemed 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  mixed  nations  of  Asia 
and  Lybia,  the  price  of  a  war-horse  was  three  slaves.  The 
Turks,  whose  law  forbids  the  enslaving  of  a  Mahometan, 
still  continue  to  sell  Christian  captives ;  and  we  have  seen 
that  the  father  of  Virguiia  had  nimself  tasted  the  bitter- 
ness of  Turkish  bondage. 

All  this  might  have  had  no  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
America,  but  for  the  long  and  doubtful  struggles  between 
Christians  and  Moors  in  the  west  of  Europe ;  where,  for 
more  than  seven  centuries,  and  in  more  than  three  thou- 
sand battles,  the  two  religions  were  arrayed  against  each 
other;  and  bondage  was  the  reciprocal  doom  of  the 
captive.  Bigotry  inflamed  revenge,  and  animated  the 
spirit  of  merciless  and  exterminatmg  warfare.  Prance 
and  Italy  were  filled  with  Saracen  slaves  ;  the  number  of 
tintm  sold  into  Christian  bondage  exceeded  the  number  of 
all  the  Christians  ever  sold  by  the  pirates  of  Barbary. 
The  clergy,  who  had  pleaded  successfully  for  the  CSiristian, 
felt  no  sympathy  for  the  unbeliever.  The  final  victory  of 
the  Spaniards  over  the  Moors  of  Granada — an  event  con- 
temporary with  the  discovery  of  America — ^was  signalized 
by  a  great  emigration  of  the  Moors  to  the  jcoasts  of 
Northern  Africa,  where  each  mercantile  city  became  a 
nest  of  pirates,  and  every  Christian  the  wonted  booty  of 
the  successful  corsair.  Servitude  was  thus  the  doom  of 
the  Christian  in  Northern  Africa:  the  hatred  of  the 
Moorish  dominion  extending  to  aU  Africa,  an  indiscri- 

¥ 

(1)  See  his  letter  to  Lupus,  King  of  Valencia,  in  Historiae  Anglicaiue 
Sa:(peang/  Loadini,  105%,  i.  580.     Com  autem  omnes  liberos  natura 
'  aallua  conditione  nativte  ftdt  snbditua  »ervVtQ!&. 
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minate  and  retaliating  bigotry  felt  no  remorse  at  dooming 
the  sons  of  Africa  to  honasLge.  All  Africans  were  es- 
teemed as  Moors. 

The  amelioration  of  the  customs  of  Europe  had  pro- 
ceeded irom  the  influence  of  religion.  It  was  the  clergy 
who  had  broken  up  the  Christian  slave-markets  at  Bristol 
and  at  Hamburg,  at  L^ons  and  at  Eome.  At  the  epoch  of 
Uie  discovery  of  America,  the  moral  opinion  of  the  civi- 
lized world  had  abolished  the  traffic  in  Christian  slaves, 
and  was  fast  demanding  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs; 
but  bigotry  had  favourea  a  compromise  with  avarice,  and* 
the  iimdel  was  not  yet  included  within  the  pale  of 
humanity. 

Yet  negro  slavery  is  not  an  invention  of  the  white  man. 
As  Greeks  enslaved  Greeks,  as  the  Hebrew  often  con- 
sented to  make  the  Hebrew  his  absolute  lord,  as  Anglo- 
Saxons  trafficked  in  Anglo-Saxons,  so  the  negro  race 
enslaved  its  own  brethren.  The  oldest  accounte  of  the 
land  of  the  negroes,  like  the  glimmering  traditions  of 
Egypt  and  Phenicia,  of  Greece  and  of  Eome,  bear  witness 
to  the  existence  of  domestic  slavery  and  the  caravans  of 
dealers  in  negro  slaves.  The  oldest  Greek  historian  (1) 
commemorates  the  traffic.  I^egro  slaves  were  seen  in 
classic  Greece,  and  were  known  at  Eome  and  in  the 
Eoman  empire.  It  is  from  about  the  year  990,  that  regular 
accounts  of  the  negro  slave-trade  exist.  At  that  period, 
Moorish  merchants  from  the  Barbary  coast  first  reached 
the  cities  of  Nigritia,  and  established  an  uninterrupted  ex- 
change of  Saracen  and  European  luxuries  for  the  gold  and 
slaves  of  Central  Africa.  Even  though  whole  caravans 
were  sometimes  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  and  at 
others,  without  shade  and  without  water,  suflered  the 
horrors  of  parching  thirst  under  a  tropical  sun,  yet  the 
commerce  extended  because  it  was  prontable ;  and  before 
the  genius  of  Columbus  had  opened  the  path  to  a  new 
world,  the  negro  slave-trade  had  been  reduced  to  a 
system  by  the  Moors,  and  had  spread  from  the  native 
regions  of  the  Ethiopian  race  to  the  heart  of  Egypt 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  coasts  of  Barbary  on  the 
other.  (2) 

(1)  Herodotus,  I.  iv.  c.  181—185.    Compare  Heeren,  xiii.  I87andsa\\ 
Blair's  Roman  Slavery,  24. 

(S)  EdrisiuB  and  Leo  AfHcanos,  in  HOne   i.  ISO— \^^.    1\^^<&^^n«Sikb&k» 
deaerre  to  be  more  known. 
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But  the  danger  for  America  did  not  end  here.  The 
traffic  of  Europeans  in  ne^o  slaves  was  fully  established 
before  the  colonization  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
existed  a  half  century  before  the  discovery  of  America. 

It  was  not  lonff  after  the  first  conquests  of  the 
i4i«.  Portuguese  in  Barbary,  that  the  passion  for  gain,  the 
lore  of  conquest,  and  the  hatred  of  the  infidels,  conducted 
tiieir  navy  to  the  ports  of  Western  Afirica ;  and  the  first 
ships  which  sailed  so  far  south  as  Cape  Blanco,  re- 
^*  turned,  not  with  negroes,  but  with  Moors.  The 
sabjects  of  this  importation  were  treated,  not  as  labourers, 
but  rather  as  strangers,  from  whom  information  respecting 
1443  *^®^  native  country  was  to  be  derived.  Antony 
Gonzalez,  who  had  brought  them  to  Portugal,  was 
eommanded  to  restore  them  to  their  ancient  homes.  He 
did  so,  and  the  Moors  gave  him  as  their  ransom,  not  gold 
<mly,  but  "  black  Moors,"  with  curled  hair.  Thus  negro 
■laves  came  into  Europe ;  and  mercantile  cupidity  imme- 
diately observed,  that  negroes  might  become  an  object  of 
lucrative  commerce.  New  ships  were  despatched  with- 
out delay.  (1)  Spain  also  engaged  in  the  traffic :  the 
**^'  historian  of  her  maritime  discoveries  even  claims  for 
her  the  unenviable  distinction  of  having  anticipated  the 
Portuguese  in  introducing  negroes  into  Europe.  (2)  The 
merchants  of  Seville  imported  gold  dust  and  slaves  from 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  ;(3)  and  negro  slavery,  though 
the  severity  of  bondage  was  mitigated  in  its  character  by 
benevolent  legislation, (4)  was  established  in  Andalusia, 
and  "  abounded  in  the  city  of  Seville,"  before  the  enter- 
pirise  of  Columbus  was  conceived.(5) 

The  maritime  adventurers  of  those  days,  joining  the 
principles  of  bigots  with  the  bold  designs  of  pirates  and 
neroes,  esteemed  the  wealth  of  the  countries  which  they 
might  discover  as  their  rightful  plunder,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, if  Christians,  as  their  subjects — ^if  infidelB,  as  their 

(1)  Galvano,  in  Hakluyt,  iv.  413  ;  De  Pauw,  Reeh.  FhO.  i.  SI. 
(9)  Navarette,  Introduccion,  s.  xix. 

(3)  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

(4)  Zoniga,  Annales  de  Sevilla,  3/3,  374.  The  passage  is  very  remark- 
able :  "  A  via  anos  que  desde  los  Puertos  de  AndalozLa  se  frequentava 
nayegacion  k  los  costas  de  AfHca,  y  Guinea,  de  donde  se  traian  esclavos,  de 
que  ya  abundava  esta  ciudad,  &c.  fee.  373.  Eran  en  Sevilla  los  negros 
•mUidoB  con  gran  benignidad,  desde  el  tiempo  de  el  Rey  Don  Henitooe 
Tbrvav,  *'  Jkc.  Ac.  3T4.    I  owe  the  opportunity  of  odnsoltyag  Zonigft  to  W. 

iK  Hvecott,  ofBotiton. 
(sj  Jrring'a  Cdltunbas,  ii.  351,  SA2 ;    Herrera,  d.  \.  \.  W.  c.  'dL 


thres.    Even  Indians  of  Hispaniola  were  imported  indD 
Spain.     Cargoes  of  the  natives  of  the  north  were  eaifly 
and  repeatedly  kidnapped.    The  ooasts  of  America,  like 
^e  coasts  of  AMca,  were  visited  by  ships  in  search  of 
Liboorers ;  and  there  was  hardly  a  convement  harbour  on 
the  whole  Atlantic  frontier  of  the  United  States  which 
was  not  entered  by  slavers.(l)    The  native  Indians  them- 
selves were  ever  ready  to  resist  the  treacherous  merchant ; 
the  fireemen  of  the  wudemess,  unlike  the  Africans,  amon^ 
whom  slavery  had  existed  from  immemorial  time,  would 
never  abet  the  foreign  merchant,  or  become  his  factors  in 
the  nefarious  traffic.    Fraud  and  force  remained,  there- 
fore, the  means  by  which,  near  ^Newfoundland  or  Florida, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  or  among  the  Indians  of  the 
MissiBsippi  valley,  Cortereal  and  "Vasquez    de  Ayllon, 
Povcallo  and  Soto,  with  private  adventurers,  whose  names 
and  whose  crimes  may  be  left  unrecorded,  transported  the 
natives  of  North  America  into  slavery  in  Europe  and  the 
Spanish  West  Indies.    The  glory  of  Columbus  himself 
did  not  escape  the  stain;  enslaviner   five  hundred 
native  Americans,  he  sent  them  to  Spain,  that  they 
might  be  publicly  sold  at ;  Seville. (2)    The  generous 
''^'  Isaoella  commanded  the  liberation  of  the  Indians 
held  in  bondage  in  her  European  possessions. (3)    Tet  her 
active  benevolence  extended  neither  to  the  Moors,  whose 
valour  had  been  punished  by  slavery,  nor  to  the  AMcans ; 
and  even  her  compassion   for  the  New  World  was  but 
the  transient  feeling,  which  relieves  the  miserable  who  are 
in  sight,  not  the  deliberate  application  of  a  just  principle. 
For  the  commissions  for  makmg  discoveries,  issued  a  feif 
days  before  and  after  her  interference  to  rescue  those 
whom  Columbus  had  enslaved,  reserved  for  herself  and 
Ferdinand  a  fourth  part(4)  of  the  slaves  which  the 
'  new  kingdoms  might  contain.  The  slavery  of  Indians 
was  recognized  as  lawful.  (5) 

The  practice  of  selling  the  natives  of  North  America 
into  foreign  bondage  continued  for  nearly  two  centuries ; 

(1)  Compare  Peter  Martyr  d'Angliiera,  d.  vlL  c.  i.  and  ii.  In  TtaMHAjt, 

T.  404,  405,  407. 

(t)  Irving'8  Columbus,  "b.  viiL  c.  v. 
(S)  Navarette.  Coil.  ii.  246,  247. 

(4)  EsclavoB,  ^  ne^ros,  ^  loroB  que  en  eatog  nueatroe  reinoa  aemiuMHiM 
6  rqmtados  por  esclavoa,  &c.    Navarette,  U.  ti5,  aiUL  antai,^.  ^Ai^. 
(ft)  See  a  eMula  on  «  Oare  eontnusfc,  InKavwuttm,  m.  vi4,  vvv  "^t^^s^ 

'S0,  1901. 
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and  even  tlie  sternest  morality  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  slav^ery  and  exile  on  the  captives  whom  the  field  of 
battle  had  spared.  The  excellent  Winthrop  enumerates 
Indians  among  his  bequests.(l)  The  articles  of  the  early 
New  England  confederacy  class  persons  among  the  spoils 
of  war.  A  scanty  remnant  of  the  Pequod  tribe(2)  in  Con- 
necticut, the  captives  treacherously  made  by  Waldron  in 
New  Hampshire,  (3)  the  harmless  fragments  of  the  tribe 
of  Annawon,(4)  the  orphan  offspring  of  King  Philip  him- 
self, (5)  were  all  doomed  to  the  same  hard  destiny  of  per- 
petual bondage.  The  clans  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  (6) 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  were  hardly  safe  against 
the  kidnapper.  The  universal  public  mind  was  long  and 
deeply  vitiated. 

It  was  not  Las  Casas  who  first  suggested  the  plan  of 
transporting  African  slaves  to  Hispaniola ;  Spanish  slave- 
holders, as  they  emigrated,  were  accompanied  by  their 
negroes.  The  emigration  may  at  first  have  been  contra- 
band ;  but  a  royal  edict  soon  permitted  negro  slaves,  bom 
in  slavery  among  Christians,  to  be  transported  to  Hispa- 
niola. (7)  Thus  the  royal  ordinances  of  Spain  authorized 
negro  slavery  in  America.  Within  two  years,  there  were 
such  numbers  of  Africans  in  Hispamola,  that  Ovando, 
^  *  the  governor  of  the  island,  entreated  that  the  importa- 
tion might  no  longer  be  permitted.  (8)  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment attempted  to  disguise  the  crime,  by  forbidmng  the 
introduction  of  negro  slaves,  who  had  been  bred  in  Moorish 
families,  (9)  and  allowing  onl^r  those  who  were  said  to  have 
been  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  to  be  transported  to 
the  West  Indies,  under  the  plea  that  they  might  assist  in 
converting  the  infidel  nations.  But  the  idle  pretence  was 
soon  abandoned;  for  should  faith  in  Christianity  be 
punished  by  perpetual  bondage  in  the  colonies  P  And 
would  the  purchaser  be  scrupulously  inquisitive  of  the 

(1)  Winthrop's  N.  E.,  ii.  36o. 

(5)  n>id.  i.  234. 

(3)  Bdknap's  Hist,  of  N.  Hampshire,  i.  75,  Fanner's  edition. 

(4)  Baylies's  Rymoufh,  iii.  190. 

(6)  Davis,   on  Morton's  Memorial,  454,  455.    Baylies's  Plymouth,  iii. 
190, 191. 

(6)  Heningr,  i.  481,  482.  The  act  forbidding  the  crime  proves  what  is, 
indeed,  nndisputed,  its  previous  existence.  Lawson's  Carolina.  Chal- 
.mera,  542. 

^  Herrera,  A.  i.  1.  iv.  c.  xii. 

^  Irvfng*8  Columbus,  Appendix,  No.  26,  iii.  372,  first  American  edition. 
Herrera,  d.  i,  L  vi.  c.  xx. 
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birthplace  and  instruction  of  his  Libonrers  ?  Besides,  the 
culture  of  sugar  was  now  successftdly-  begun ;  and  the 
system  of  slayery,  already  riveted,  was  not  long  restrained 
by  the  scruples  of  men  in  power.  King  Ferdinand 
^^'°"  Imns^  sent  from  Seville  fifty  slaves(l)  to  labour  in 
the  mines ;  and,  because  it  was  said  that  one  ne^o  could 
do  the  work  of  four  Indians,  the  direct  traffic  m  slaves 
between  Guinea  and  Hispaniola  was  enjoined  by  a 
royal  ordinance,  (2)  and  deliberately  sanctioned  by  re- 
1512,  peated  decrees.(3)  Was  it  not  natural  that  Charles 
1613.  v.,  a  youthful  monarch,  surrounded  by  rapacious 
courtiers,  should  have  readily  granted  licenses  to  the 
Flemings  to  transport  nesroes  to  the  colonies  P  The 
^^^  '  benevolent  Las  Casas,  ^ohad  seen  the  native  in- 
habitants of  the  New  World  vanish  away,  like  dew,  before 
the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  who  felt  for  the  Indians 
all  that  an  ardent  chanty  and  the  purest  missionary  zeal 
could  inspire,  and  who  had  seen  tne  AMcan  thriving  in 
robust(4i)  health  imder  the  sun  of  Hispaniola,  returning 
firom  America  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  feeble  Indians, 
in  the  same  year  which  saw  the  dawn  of  the  Seforma- 
tion  in  Germany,  suggested  the  expedient,  (5)  that  negroes 
might  still  further  DC  employed  to  perform  the  severe 
toils  which  they  alone  could  endure.  The  avarice  of  the 
Flemings  greedily  seized  on  the  expedient ;  the  board  of 
trade  at  Seville  was*  consulted,  to  learn  how  many  slaves 
would  be  required.  It  had  been  proposed  to  allow  four 
for  each  Spanish  emigrant;  deliberate  calculation  fixed 
the  number  esteemed  necessary  at  four  thousand.  The 
very  year  in  which  Charles  V.  sailed  with  a  powerful  ex- 
pedition against  Tunis,  to  check  the  piracies  of  the  Bar- 
oary  states,  and  to  emancipate  Christian  slaves  in  A&ica^ 
he  gave  an  open  legal  sanction  to  the  Afirican  slave-trade. 
The  sins  of  the  Moors  were  to  be  revenged  on  the  negroes ; 

<l)  Herrera,  d.  L  1.  viii.  c.  iz. 

(a)  Ibid.  d.  i.  1.  ix.  c.  v.  Herrera  is  explicit.  The  note  of  the  French 
translator  of  Nayarette,  i.  203,  204,  needs  correction.  A  commerce  in 
negroes,  sanctioned  by  the  crown,  was  surely  not  contraband. 

(3)  IrTing*s  Columbus,  iii.  372. 

(4)  Ibid.  iU.  370,  371. 

(6)  The  merits  of  Las  Casas  have  been  largely  discussed.     The  con- 
ttoversy  seems  now  concluded.    Irving's  Columbus,  iii.  367—378.    Nava- 
xette,  Introduodon,  s.  hriii.  lix.    Tbe  Memoir  of  Las  Casas  still  exists  in 
maauscripft    Herrera,  d.  ii.  L  ii.  c.  xx.    Robertson's  Amexiea.,  b.m.   \\. 
may  yet  gratify  curiosity  to  compare  Qr^ize,  Apo\Oi^  ^«  *&.  \a»> 
Casas,  in  JUim.  de  riasL  Nat.  An  viii. ;  and  VccplenAlL,  tci  'Sl.^  .'^Wa^.. 
Ckflt.  M  49— S3,  and  109^105. 

^Ot.  I,  «. 
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teid  the  xiionopolT,(l)  for  eight  years,  of  annually  import- 
ing four  tKoiiBandsmTeB into  the  West  Indies,  was  eagerly 
seized  by  La  Bresa,  a  faTourite  of  the  Spanish  monarch, 
and  was  sold  to  the  Genoese,  who  purchased  their  cargoes 
of  Portugal.  We  shall,  at  a  later  period,  hare  occasion 
to  observe  a  stipulation  for  this  lucnMire  monopoly,  form- 
ing an  integral  part  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  established  by  a 
European  Con^ss ;  shall  witness  the  sovereign  of  the 
most  free  state  m  Europe  stipulating  for  a  fourSi  part  of 
its  profits;  and  shall  trace  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  first  in  that  series  of  wars  which  led  to  the  emancipar 
tion  of  America.  Thus  a  hasty  benevolence,  too  zealous 
to  be  just,  attempted  to  save  me  natives  of  America  by 
sanctioning  an  equal  oppression  of  another  race.  But 
covetousness,  and  not  a  mistaken  benevolence,  established 
the  slave-trade,  which  had  nearly  received  its  development 
before  the  charily  of  Las  Casas  was  heard  in  defence  of  the 
Lidians.  Season, (2)  policy, (3)  and  religion,  alike  con- 
demned the  traffic.  A  series  hi  papal  bulls  had  indeed 
secured  to  the  Portuguese  the  exclusive  commerce  with 
Western  Africa ;  but  the  slave-trade  between  Africa  and 
America  was,  I  believe,  never  expressly  sanctioned  by  the 
see  of  £ome.  The  spirit  of  tibe  £oman  church  was 
against  it.  Even  Leo  X.,  though  his  voluptuous  life, 
making  of  his  pontificate  a  continue^  carnival,  might  have 
deadened  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  justice, 
declared,(4)  that  "not  the  Ohristian  religion  only,  but 
nature  herself,  cries  out  against  the  state  of  slavery." 
And  Paul  m.,  in  two  separate  briefs,(5)  imprecated 
^  a  curse  on  the  Europeans  who  should  enslave  Indians, 
or  any  other  class  of  men.  It  even  became  usual  for 
Spanish  vessels,  when  they  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  dft(x>very, 
to  be  attended  by  a  priest,  whose  benevolent  duty  it  was, 

(1)  Herrera,  d.  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  xx. 

(2)  Inter  dominom  et  servum  nulla  amidila  est;  etiam  in  pace  belli 
temen  Jura  servantor.  Quintas  Curthu,  I.  tU.  c.  Tfk.  John  Locke,  who 
sanctioiied  Oavery  in  Carolina,  gives  a  simflar  definition  of  it :  "  "Rie  per- 
fect condition  of  slavery  is  the  state  of  war  continued  between  a  lawftil 
conqueror  and  a  captive."  Compare,  also,  Monteaquiea  de  TEsj^t  dcs 
Lois,  1.  XV.  c.  V.  on  negro  slavery. 

(3)  See  A.  Q.  Review,  for  Dec.  1832,  for  tbe  efliects  of  slavery  in  Virginia. 

(4)  Grahame's  United  States,  ii.  18.  Clarkson*8HistoaTof  the  Abolltloa 
of  the  Slave-Trade,  i.  35,  American  edition.  Clarkson,  i.  33,  34,  says  that 
CaiarJes  V.  lived  to  repent  his  permission  of  slavery,  and  to  order  emaMd- 

piMoa.    The  ttnt  iBprobabke}  yet Henera,  d.  iL  L  Ii.  c.  xz.  denowices not 
^ray,  btat  the  monopoly  at  tbe  sUtve-traite. 
^^J  See  tbe  brief,  in  Remesal,  Hist,  de  ChiflKii,V.1&.  t.T5\.'E^. 


to  pretent  the  kidaappin^  c^  iiie  aborigiiies.n.)  The 
legislation  of  independent  America  has  been  cimj^hatie  (2) 
m  denouncing  the  DBtstjr  avarice  whi<^  entailed  the  anomaly 
of  negro  skuvery  in  the  midst  of  liberty.  Ximenes,  the 
gifted  coadjutor  of  Ferdinand  and  Brabella,  Ihe  stem 
grand  inqxusitor,  the  aostere  but  ambitiouB  Franciscan, 
saw  in  advance  the  danger  which  it  required  centuries  to 
reveal,  and  refosed  to  Maiction  ^e  introdudion  of  ne^^roes 
i&to  Hispaak^ ;  belie?in;^(3)  that  the  favourable  clunate 
irould  increase  their  numbers,  and  infallibly  lead  them  to 
a  suceessfdl  revolt.  A  severe  retribution  nas  manifest^ 
his  sagacity:  Hayti,  the  first  spot  in  America  that  re- 
ceived African  slaves,  was  the  urst  to  set  the  example  of 
AMcan  liberty.  But  fbr  ih.e  slave-trade,  the  AMoan  race 
wxwld  have  had  no  inheritance  in  the  New  World. 

The  odious  distinction  of  having  first  interested 
^^  *  England  in  the  slave-trade  belongs  to  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, fie  had  fraudulently  transported  a  large  cargo  of 
Africans  to  Hispaniola ;  the  rich  returns  of  sugar,  ginger, 
and  pearls,  attracted  the  notice  of  Queen  Eh^abetli :  and 
whmi  a  new  expedition  was  prepared,  she  was  imuced 
' '  not  only  to  protect,  but  to  snare  thie  ttd&e,{4)  In  the 
accounts  which  Hawkins  himself  giy^s  (6)  of  one  of  his 
expeditions,  he  relates  that  he  set  nre  to  a  city,  o(  which 
the  huts  were  covered  with  dry  palm  leaves,  and  out  of 
«ight  thousand  inhabitants,  succeeded  in  seizinj?  two  hun- 
dS&di  and  fiftv.  The  deliberate  and  even  sel&pprovin^ 
frankness  witli  which  this  act  of  atrocity  is  related,  and 
the  lustre  which  t^e  fame  of  Hawkins  acquired,  display  in 
the  stronffest  terms  the  depravity  of  public  sentiment  in 
th^age  of  Eli2abeth.  The  leader  in  these  expeditions  was 
not  meMj  a  man  of  courage ;  in  all  other  emergencies  he 
knew  how  to  pity  the  unfortunate,  even  when  ishey  were 
not  his  countiymen,  and  to  reheve  their  wants  with  cheer- 
ftd  liberality.  (6)  Yet  the  commerce,  on  th*  part  of  the 
En^ltth,  in  the  Spanish  ports,  was  by  the  laws  of  Spain 
iMknt,  as  well  as  by  the  hiws  of  morals  detestable ;  and 
when  the  sovereign  of  England  participated  in  its  hasards, 

(I)  T.  Southey*s  West  Indies,  i.  126. 

(9)  Walsh's  Appeal,  S06— 342.    Belkxu4>'s  Conrespondence  "with  Tucker, 
L  Maw:  Hist.  Con.  W.  igo— 211. 

(3)  Irving,  ill.  374.  376.  ^ 

(4)  ComMure  Hakluyt,  M,  8»i,  353,  with  Ui.  804 ;  He<«n\?%  <(3«cdpiSAi> 
t  m^-^;  Kettb*8  Virginia  31 ;  Aiidcf80ii*8  Hlntonr  ot  CofOknuexcft. 

^3J  HaUayt,  iU.  Sl8,  tf/p.  •  (6)  WW.  III.  4\S,  4.^^,  tW-^\V. 
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its  profits,  and  its  crimes,  she  became  at  once  a  smuggler 
and  a  slave  merdiant^l) 

A  ship  of  one  Tiomas  Keyser  and  one  James  Smith, 
^^**  the  latter  a  member  of  the  church  of  Boston,  first 
brought  upon  the  colonies  the  guilt  of  participating  in  the 
traffic  in  iSrican  slaves.  They  sailed  "  for  Ghunea  to  trade 
for  negroes  ;"(2)  but  throughout  Massachusetts  the  cry  of 
justice  was  raised  against  them  as  malefactors  and  mur- 
derers ;  Eichard  SaUx>n8tall,  a  worthy  assistant,  felt  him-* 
self  moved  by  his  duty  as  a  magistrate,  to  denounce  the 
act  of  stealing  negroes  as  **  expressly  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God  and  She  Siw  of  the  country  ;"(3)  the  guilty  men 
were  committed  for  the  ofience  ;  (4)  and,  after  ^vice  with 
-  the  elders,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  bearing 
'  *  "  witness  against  the  heinous  crime  oi  man-stealing," 
ordered  the  negroes  to  be  restored,  at  the  public  charge, 
"  to  their  native  country,  with  a  letter  expressing  the  m- 
dignation  of  the  general  court"  at  their  wrongs.(5) 

When  George  Fox  visited  Barbadoes  in  1671,  he 
*  enjoined  it  upon  the  planters,  that  they  should  "  deal 
mildly  and  gently  with  their  negroes;  and  that,  a:n;er 
certam  years  of  servitude,  they  shoidd  make  them  free." 
The  idea  of  George  Fox  had  been  anticipated  by  the  fel- 
low-citizens of  Grorton  and  Eoger  Williams.  Nearly 
*  twenty  jeam  had  then  elapsea  since  the  representa- 
tives of  Providence  and  Warwick,  perceiving  the  disposi- 
tion of  people  in  the  colony  "to  buy  negroes,"  and  nold 
them  "  as  slaves  for  ever,"  had  enacted  that  "  no  black 
mankind"  should,  "  by  covenant,  bond,  or  otherwise,"  be 
held  to  perpetual  service  ;  the  master,  "  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  shall  set  them  free,  as  the  manner  is  with  English 
servants ;  and  that  man  that  will  not  let"  his  slave  **  so 
free,  or  shall  sell  him  away,  to  the  end  that  he  may  Be 
enslaved  to  others  for  a  longer  time,  shall  forfeit  to  the 
colony  forty  pounds."  (6)  Now,  forty  pounds  was 
nearly  twice  tne  value  of  a  negro  slave.  The  law 
was  not  enforced;  but  the  principle  lived  among  the 
people. 

Cfonditional  servitude,  under  indentures  or  covenants, 

(1)  lingard,  viii.  306,  307.  (2)  Winihrop,  ii.  243,  244,  245. 

(3)  Winthrop,  ii.  379,  380.  (4)  Colony  Records,  iii.  45. 
W  Colony  Laws,  c.  zii. 

<fj^  Oeorge  Fox*s  Journal,  An,  1671.  Th,e\Kw  d  ^Yiodc  Island  I  copied 

^n^'D  the  recordB  in  Providence,    ^  ^ 
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bad  £rDm  the  fii'st  existed  in  Yir^ia.  The  serYant  stood 
to  his  master  in  the  relation  of  a  debtor,  bound  to  dis- 
charge the  costs  of  emigration  by  the  entire  employment 
of  his  powers  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditor.  Oppression 
early  ensued ;  men  who  had  been  transported  mto  Vir- 
ginia at  an  expense  of  eight  or  ten  pounds,  were  sometimes 
sold  for  forty,  fifty,  or  even  threescore  pounds.(l)  The 
supply  of  wnite  servants  became  a  regular  business  ;  and 
a  class  of  men  nicknamed  spirits  used  to  delude  young 
persons,  servants  and  idlers,  mto  embarking  for  America, 
as  to  a  land  of  spontaneous  plenty.(2)  White  servants 
came  to  be  a  usual  article  of  traffic.  They  were  sold  in 
England  to  be  transported,  and  in  Virginia  were  resold  to 
the  ni^hest  bidder ;  like  negroes,  they  were  to  be  purchased 
on  shipboard,  as  men  buy  horses  at  a  fair.(3)  In  1672, 
the  average  price  in  the  colonies,  where  five  years  of  ser- 
vice were  due,  was  about  ten  pounds ;  while  a  negro  was 
worth  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds.(4)  Bo  usual  was 
this  manner  of  dealing  in  Englishmen,  that  not  the  Scots 
only,  who  were  taken  in  the  field  of  Dunbar,  were  sent 
into  involuntary  servitude  in  New  England,f5)  but  the 
royalist  prisoners  of  the  battle  of  Worcester ;  (6)  and  the 
leaders  in  the  insurrection  of  Penruddoc,(7)  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrance  of  Haselrig  and  Henry  Vane,  were  shipped 
to  America.  At  the  corresponding  period,  in  IrelancC  the 
crowded  exportation  of  Irish  Catholics  was  a  fre(|uent 
event,  and  was  attended  by  aggravations  hardlv  inferior  to 
the  usual  atrocities  of  the  AMcan  8lave-trade.(8)  In  1685, 
when  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  prisoners,  condemned  for 
participating  in  the  insurrection  of  Monmouth,  were  sen- 
tenced to  transportation,  men  of  influence  at  court,  with 
rival  importunity,  scrambled  for  the  convicted  insurgents 
as  a  merchantable  commodity.(9) 

The  condition  of  apprenticed  servants  in  Virginia  dif- 
fered from  that  of  slaves  chiefly  in  the  duration  of  their 

(1)  Smith,  i.  105. 

(2)  Bollock's  Virginia,  l649,  p.  14. 

(8)  Sad  state  of  Virginia,  lft57,  p.  4,  5}  Hammond's  Leah  and  Rachel,  7- 

(4)  Blome*8  Jamaica,  84  uid  l6. 

(5)  Cromwell  and  Cotton,  in  Hutchinson's  Coll.  233—335. 

(0)  Suffolk  County  Records,  i.  5  and  6.  Hie  names  of  270  are  recorded. 
The  lading  of  the  John  and  Sarah  was  **  ironwork,  household  stuff,  and 
other  provisions  for  planters  and  Scotch  prisoners.'*  Recorded  May  14, 
1062. 

(7)  Burton's  TJiaxy,  ir.  26i,  271.    Godwin*B  Comm0D:«eiiV\3ki,Vi.  V1*L. 

(8)  Ungard,  xf.  131, 133. 

(9j  Dahjmple.    Mac/cintosh,  Hist,  of  the  RevoV&tiOTi  ot  \^«^. 
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bfiadi^^e ;  and  Hke  laws  of  the  colony  favonFed  their  early 
enfiraQchiBement.^!)  But  this  state  of  labour  easily  ad- 
nyitted  tJi«e  introduction  of  perpetual  servitude.  The 
cciHunerce  of  Virginia  had  been  at  first  monopolized  by 
the  company ;  but  as  its  management  for  the  benefit  of 
the  oorporati(»i  led  to  frequent  dissensions,  it  was  in 
iMo,  2^20  laid  open  to  free  competition.(2)  In  the  month 
of  August  of  that  year,  just  lonrteen  months  after  the 
first  .representatiye  assembly  of  Virginia,  four  months 
before  the  Plymouth  colony  landed  in  America,  and  less 
than  a  year  before  the  concession  of  a  written  constitution, 
more  than  a  century  after  the  last  yestiges  of  hereditary 
slayery  had  disappeared  from  English  society^  and  the 
English  constitution,  and  six  years  after  the  Commons  of 
Erance  had  petitioned  for  the  emancipation  of  eyery  serf 
in  eyery  fief,  a  Dutch  man-of-war  entered  James  !&iyer, 
and  landed  twenty  negroes  for  sale. (3)  This  is,  indeed, 
the  sad  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  in  the 
English  colonies ;  but  the  traffic  woidd  kaye  been  checked 
in  its  infancy,  had  its  profits  remained  with  the  Dutch. 
Thirty  years  after  this  first  importation  of  Africans,  the 
increase  had  been  so  inconsiderable,  that  to  one  black, 
Virginia  contained  fifty  whites ;  (4)  and,  at  a  later  period, 
a^r  seyenty  years  of  its  colonial  existence,  the  number 
of  its  negro  slaves  was  proportionably  much  less  than  in 
seyeral  of  tiie  free  states  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. It  is  the  duty  of  faithful  history  to  trace 
eyents,  not  only  to  their  causes,  but  to  their  authors ;  and 
we  shall  hereafter  inquire  what  influence  was  ultimately 
extended  to  counteract  the  yoice  of  justice,  the  cry  of 
humanity,  and  the  remonstrances  of  colonial  legislation. 
Had  no  other  form  of  servitude  been  known  in  yirginia 
than  such  as  had  been  tolerated  in  Europe,  eyery  difficulty 
woidd  haye  been  promptly  obviated  \)j  the  oeneyolent 
syirit  of  colonial  legislation.  But  a  new  problem  in  the 
history  of  man  was  now  to  be  solyed.  For  the  first  time 
the  Ethiopian  and  Caucasian  races  were  to  meet  together 
in  nearly  equal  numbers  beneath  a  temperate  zone.  Who 
coidd  foretell  the  issue  P  The  negro  race,  from  the  first, 
was  regarded  with  disgust,  and  its  union  with  the  whites 

(1)  Heningr,  i.  S57.  (2)  Stith,  171. 

(3)  Bevaiey*a  Virginia,  35.     Stith,  182 ;   Chalmers,  49  j   Brurk,  i.  21 1 : 
aadlfeaihgr,  i<  146,  all  KI7  on  Bereiley. 
f^J  -^eiri^crfptian  of  Virginia. 
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flBirbiddfimTind^igxiOBUi^^  For  many  yean 

the  ButdbL  weire  jprinoiiNiJly  ooncemed  im  the  alave-trade 
m  the  market  of  Yir^i^mia;  the  immediate  demand  for 
labourers  may,  in  pait,  have  blinded  the  eves  of  the 
Blantera  to  tne  ultimate  evila  of  alayery,(2)  tiiongh  the 
lawB  of  the  eolon;jr,  at  a  very  early  perioa,  disoonraged  its 
increase  by  a  special  tax  upon  female  8laye8.(3) 

If  Wyatt,  on  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  tbimd  the  evil 
^  *  of  ne^  slavezy  engrafted  on  iJie  social  system,  he 
brotight  with  him  the  memorable  ordinance  on  which 
the  fibric  of  colonial  liberty  was  to  rest,  and  which  was 
interpreted  by  his  instmctions  (4)  in  a  manner  favonrable 
to  the  independent  rights  of  tne  colonists.  Justice  was 
established  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  an 
amnesty  of  ancient  feuds  prodaimed.  As  !^iritanism  had 
appeared  in  Virginia,  "  needless  norelties"  in  the  forms  of 
worship  were  now  prohibited.  The  order  to  search  for 
mineraJs  betrays  the  continuance  of  lingering  hopes  of 
finding  gold ;  while  the  injunction  to  promote  certain  kinds 
of  manufactares  was  inefTectnal,  because  labour  could 
otherwise  be  more  profitably  employed. 

The  business  which  occuuied  the  first  session  under  the 
written  constitution  relatea  chiefly  to  the  enconrajgement 
<^  domestic  industry ;  and  the  coltore  of  silk  particularly 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  assembly.(5)  But  legislation, 
thongh  it  can  fayour  industry,  cannot  create  it.  When 
soil,  men,  and  circmnstances,  combine  to  render  a  manu- 
fackure  desirable,  legislation  can  protect  the  mfancy  of 
enterprise  against  tne  unequal  competition  with  estab* 
lished  skill.  The  culture  of  silk,  long,  earnestly,  and  fire* 
quentiy  recommended  to  the  attention  of  Virginia,  (6)  is  sua* 
cessfulxy  pursued  only  when  a  superfluity  m  labour  exists 
in  a  reaundant  population.  In  America,  the  first  wants 
of  life  left  no  labour  without  a  demand :  silk-worms  could 
not  be  cared  for  where  every  comfort  of  household  exist* 
enee  required  to  be  created.  Still  lees  was  the  successful 
coltore  of  the  vine  possible.  The  company  had  repeatedly 
sent  vine-dressers,  who  had  been  set  to  work  under  the 

(1)  Hening,  i.  146. 

(9)  lliis  may  be  inferred  from  apaper  <m  Virgiiiia,  in  nrarloe,  y.  81,  or 
Haard«i.6oi. 

(8)  Heninsr,  ii.  84,  AetUy.  Marcli,  1662.  llie  statute  SmpUee  that  the 
Rue  already  flodflted. 

(4)  nridTi.  1 14—1 18.    Sti^,  p.  194— 19S.    Bafk^  v.  \.  p.  %Mn-«n . 

(s)  JtaidL  i.  iifi.  (a)  Wrf^TAQnoi^gND&t^v 
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terrors  of  martial  law,  and  whose  eflRorts  were  continued 
after  the  establishment  of  regular  government.  But  the 
toil  was  in  vain.  The  extensive  culture  of  the  vine,  unless 
singularly  favoured  by  climate,  succeeds  only  in  a  dense 
population,  for  a  small  vineyard  requires  the  labour  of 
many  hands.  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that,  in  a  new  country 
under  the  temperate  zone,  com  and  cattle  will  be  raised, 
rather  than  silk  or  wine. 

The  first  culture  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  deserves 
commemoration.  This  year  the  seeds  were  planted  as  an 
experiment;  and  their  "plentiful  coming  up"  was,  at 
that  early  day,  a  subject  of  interest  in  America  and 
England.(l) 

Jyor  did  the  benevolence  of  the  company  neglect  to 
establish  places  of  education,  and  provide  for  the  sunport 
of  religious  worship.  The  bishop  of  London  coUectea  and 
paid  a  thousand  pounds  towards  a  university,  which,  like 
the  several  churches  of  the  colony,  was  liberally  endowed 
with  domains.(2)  Public  and  private  charity  were  active  ;(3) 
but  the  lands  were  never  occupied  by  productive  labourers, 
and  the  system  of  obtaining  a  revenue  through  a  perma- 
nent tenantry  coidd  meet  with  no  success,  for  it  was  not 
in  harmony  with  the  condition  of  colonial  society. 

Between  the  Indians  and  the  English  there  had  been 
quarrels,  but  no  wars.  From  the  first  landing  of 
colonists  in  Virginia,  the  power  of  the  natives  was 
despised;  their  strongest  weapons  were  such  arrows  as 
they  could  shape  without  the  use  of  iron,  such  hatchets  as 
could  be  made  irom  stone ;  and  an  English  mastiff  seemed 
to  them  a  terrible  adversary.  (4)  Nor  were  their  numbers 
considerable.  Within  sixty  miles  of  Jamestown,  it  is 
computed,  there  were  no  more  than  five  thousand  souls, 
or  about  fifteen  hundred  warriors.  The  whole  territory 
of  the  clans  which  listened  to  Powhatan  as  their  leader  or 
their  conqueror,  comprehended  about  eieht  thousand 
square  niiles,  thirty  tribes,  and  twenty-four  hundred  war- 
riors ;  so  that  the  Indian  population  amounted  to  about 
one  inhabitant  to  a  square  mile.(5)     The  natives,  naked 

(I)  Thorp's  letter  of  May  17*  l62l,  in  a  marginal  note  in  Purchas,  iv.  1789- 

(3)  Stith,  162,  166,  172,  173. 

(S)  Mem.  of  Religious  Charitie,  in  State  of  Virginia,  1622,  p.  51—54. 

(4)  Smith,  U.  68.    Stith,  211. 

iJV  Smith,  j.  lag.  Compare  Jefferson's  Notes,  Quaere  xi. ;  Trae  Decla- 
ration  of  VirginiA,  10.  "  The  extent  of  a  hundred  miles  was  scarce  peopled 
iv/tli  tn'o  thousand  inhabitants." 
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and  feeble  compared  with  the  Europeans,  were  nowhere 
concentrated  in  considerable  villages,  but  dwelt  dispersed 
in  hamlets,  with  from  forty  to  sixty  in  each  company. 
Eew  places  had  more  than  two  hundred,  and  many  had 
le88.(l)  It  was  also  unusual  for  any  large  portion  of  these 
tribes  to  be  assembled  together.  Ad.  idle  tale  of  an  ambus- 
cade of  three  or  four  thousand  is  perhaps  an  error  for 
three  or  four  hundred,  otherwise  it  is  an  extravagant  fic- 
tion, wholly  unworthy  of  belief.(2)  Smith  once  met  a 
party  that  seemed  to  amount  to  seven  hundred ;  and,  so 
complete  was  the  superiority  conferred  by  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, that  with  fifteen  men  he  was  able  to  withstand  them 
all.  (3)  The  savages  were  therefore  regarded  with  contempt 
or  compassion.  No  uniform  care  had  been  taken  to  con- 
ciliate their  good-will,  although  their  condition  had  been 
improved  by  some  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The  degree 
of  their  advancement  may  be  judged  by  the  intelligence 
of  their  chieftain.  A  house  having  been  built  for  Ope- 
chancanough  after  the  English  fashion,  he  took  such  delight 
in  the  lock  and  key,  that  he  would  lock  and  unlock  the 
door  a  hundred  times  a  day,  and  thought  the  device  in- 
comparable.(4)  When  Wyatt  arrived,  the  natives  ex- 
pressed a  fear  lest  his  intentions  should  be  hostile :  he 
assured  them  of  his  wish  to  preserve  inviolable  peace,  and 
the  emigrants  had  no  use  tor  fire-arms  except  against  a 
deer  or  a  fowl.  Confidence  so  far  increased,  that  the  old 
law,  which  made  death  the  penalty  for  teaching  the 
Indians  to  use  a  musket,  was  forgotten,  and  they  were 
now  employed  as  fowlers  and  huntsmen.(5)  The  planta- 
tions of  the  English  were  widely  extended,  in  unsuspecting 
confidence,  along  the  James  Biver,  and  towards  the 
Potomac,  wherever  rich  groxmds  invited  to  the  culture 
of  tobacco ;  (6)  nor  were  soUtary  places,  remote  from  neigh- 
bours, avoided,  since  there  would  there  be  less  competition 
for  the  ownenMp  of  the  soil. 

Powhatan,  the  father  of  Pocahontas,  remained,  after  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  firm  Mend  of  the  EngUsh. 
He  died  in  1618,  and  his  younger  brother  was  now  the- 

\l)  Snufh,  ii.  60.    Parchas,  iv.  1790.    State  of  Virginia  in  1632,  p.  19. 
Heylin,  b.  iy.  96. 

(2)  Smith,  1. 177,  abundantly  reflated  by  what  **  Smitii  writ  with  his  own 
hand,*'  i.  129.    Burk,  i.  31 1, 312,  condemned  too  hastily. 

(3)  Smith,  i.  129.  {^)  Smith,  u.  6S.   S^\bL«*l\\. 
(5)  n>id.  ii.  108.   Beverley,  38. 

(i^  Bererley,  38.    Burk,  i.  231,  232. 
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httff  to  his  influence.  Should  the  natiye  occupaats  of  the 
4oU  consent  to  be  driven  from  thdr  ancient  patrimony  ? 
Siliirald  their  feebleness  submit  patiently  to  contempt, 
injury,  and  the  loss  of  their  lands  P  The  desire  of  sdf- 
foreseryation,  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  seemed  to  de- 
mand an  active  resistance;  to  preserve  their  dweUin?- 
places,  the  English  must  be  exterminated ;  in  open  battle 
the  Indians  would  be  powerless ;  conscious  of  their  weak- 
ness, they  could  not  hope  to  accomplish  their  end  except 
by  a  preconcerted  surprise.  The  cnme  was  one  of  savage 
f&ocit^,  but  it  was  suggested  by  their  situation.  They 
were  timorous  and  quick  of  apprehension,  and  conse- 
quently treacherous,  for  treachery  and  falsehood  are  the 
vices  of  cowardice.  The  attack  was  prepared  with  im- 
penetrable secrecy.  To  the  very  last  hour  the  Indians 
preserved  the  language  of  fnendfship ;  they  borrowed  the 
boats  of  the  Enghsh  to  attend  their  own  assemblies ;  on 
the  very  morning  of  the  massacre  they  were  in  the  houses 
aiid  at  the  tables  of  those  whose  death  they  were  plotting. 
'*  Sooner,"  said  they,  "  shaU  the  sky  fall,  than  peace  be 
violated  on  our  part."  At  length,  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
at  mid-day,  at  one  and  the  same  instant  of  time,  the 
Indians  Ml  upon  an  unsuspecting  population,  which  was 
scattered  through  distant  villages,  extending  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  onset 
was  so  sudden,  that  the  blow  was  not  discerned  till  it  feU. 
None  were  spared :  children  and  women,  as  well  as  men ; 
1^  missionary,  who  had  cherished  the  natives  with  un- 
tiring gentleness ;  the  liberal  benefactors,  from  whom  they 
had  received  daDy  kindnesses, — all  were  murdered  with 
iadiscriminate  barbarity,  and  every  aggravation  of  cruelty. 
Tkb  savages  feU  upon  tiie  dead  homes,  as  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  commit  on  them  a  fresh  murder. 

In  one  hour  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  persons 
were  cut  ofif.  Yet  the  carnage  was  not  universal,  and 
Tlzginia  was  saved  from  so  disastrous  a  ^ve.(l)  The 
night  before  the  execution  of  the  conspiracy,  it  was  revealed 
bgr  a  converted  Indian  to  an  Englishman  whom  he  wished 
to  rescue ;  Jamesto^frji  and  the  nearest  settlements  were 
well  prepared  against  an  attack ;  and  the  savages,  as  timid 

(1)  On  the  Massacre :  a  Declanitkm  of  tbe  State  of  Virginia,  with  a 
B^ation  ot  the  barbaxoos  Massacre,  &c.  &c.  1632.    This  is  the  ground- 
mxrk  of  the  narrative  in  Svdihf  ii.  65—76,  amd  of  Poxdias,  iv.  1788—1791. 
Stab,  208—213. 


40  tkej  were  ferocious,  fled  with  predpitakKm  £k«i  thtt 
appeartnee  of  wakeful  resistaDce.  Thus  the  larger  part 
3  i^  colony  was  8ayed.(l)  A  year  after  the  ma8saore» 
there  aiiB  remained  two  uiousand  fiye  hundred  men ;  the 
total  number  of  the  emigrante  had  exceeded  fbur  thouMiid. 
The  immediate  consequences  o£  this  massacre  were  dis- 
astrous. Public  works  were  abandoned; (2)  the  cultai« 
of  the  fields  was  much  restricted ;  the  settlements  w&te 
reduced  from  eighty  plantations  to  less  than  eight.(S) 
Sidbiess  prevail^  among  the  dispirited  colonists,  who 
were  tiow  crowded  into  narrow  quarters ;  some  eyen  re« 
turned  to  England.  But  plans  of  industry  were  eyentaally 
succeeded  by  schemes  of  revenge,  and  a  war  of  extermina* 
tion  ensued.  In  England,  the  news,  far  from  dispiritiaff 
the  adventurers,  awakened  them  to  strcmg  feelmgs  ^ 
compassionate  interest ;  the  purchase  of  Yirginia  was  en- 
deared by  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  life,  and  the  blood  of 
the  victhns  became  the  nurture  of  the  plantation.(4)  New 
supplies  and  assistance  were  mromptly  despatched ;  even 
Sang  James,  for  a  moment,  idfectea  a  sentmient  of  gene- 
rosity,  and,  liksylhe  churl,  gave  from  the  tower  of  LcmckiB 
presents  of  arms  which  hMi  been  thrown  by  as  good  foor 
nothing  in  Europe.  They  might  be  useful,  thought  the 
monardi,  against  the  Indians !  He  also  made  good  pro- 
mises, whidi  were  never  fiilfiUed.(5)  The  city  of  London 
contributed  to  repair  the  losses  of  the  Yirffinians,  and 
many  private  persons  displayed  an  honourable  £b«rality.(6) 
Smi&  volunteered  his  services  to  protect  the  plantm, 
oveorawe  the  savages,  and  make  discoveries ;  the  oompaay 
had  no  funds,  and  his  proposition  was  never  made  a 
matter  of  public  discussion  or  record ;  but  some  of  the 
members,  with  ludicrous  cupidity,  proposed  he  should 
have  leave  to  go  at  his  own  eaqyejiBe,  if  he  would  grant  the 
corporation  one-half  of  the  pillage.(7)  There  were  in  the 
colony  mudi  loss  and  much  sorrow,  but  never  any  smoud 
apprenensions  of  disc(»nfitnre  firom  the  Lidians.  Tlie 
midnight  sui]»rise,  the  ambuscade  by  day,  mi^ht  be  feared  i 
the  Indians  promptly  fied  on  the  least  mdications  ci 
watchfojness  and  resistance.    There  were  not  wantiBg 

(1)  state  of  Virginia,  in  1622,  p.  18.    Poichaa,  iv.  1792,  sajrs  1,800  inr- 
vived ;  probabty  iBAxact.    Compwe  HoIums,  L  178,  note. 

(2)  Stiih,  381,  210,  218. 

(8)  Pnrcha8,iv.  1792.  ViisiniA'8yeiStt,liiP«KbM,\:7.\%\^.  %^dCDL,na!b« 
(4)  Btitb,  233.  (6)  Burk,  V.  VA^  %4%. 

(6)  Ibid.  232,  233.  (7)  Svdttl,  ^  79— %\  •     ^>2ifflCL%  ^E^« 
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men  who  now  advocated  an  entire  subjection  of  those 
whom  lenity  could  not  win,  and  the  example  of  Spanish 
cmelties  was  cited  with  applause.(l)  Besides,  a  natural 
instinct  had  led  the  Indians  to  select  for  their  Tillages  the 
pleasantest  places,  along  the  purest  streams,  and  near  the 
8<nl  that  was  most  easify  cultivated.  Their  rights  of  pro- 
perty were  no  longer  much  respected ;  their  open  fields 
and  villages  were  now  appropriated  by  the  colonists,  who 
could  plead  the  laws  of  war  in  defence  of  their  covetous- 
ness.  ^Treachery  also  was  employed.  The  tangled  woods, 
the  fastnesses  of  nature,  were  the  bulwarks  to  which  the 
savaees  retreated.  Pursuit  would  have  been  vain ;  they 
oould  not  be  destroyed  except  as  they  were  lulled  into 
security,  and  induced  to  return  to  their  old  homes.(2) 

In  July  of  the  following  year,  the  inhabitants  of 
*®^*  the  several  settlements,  in  parties,  under  commis- 
sioned  officers,  fell  upon  the  adjoining  savages ;  and  a  law 
of  the  general  assemblv  commanded,  that  m  July  of  1624 

the  attack  should,  be  repeated.    Six  years  later  the 

^'  colomal  statute-book  proves  that  schemes  of  ruthless 

vengeance  were  still  meditated ;  for  it  waAtemly  insisted 

that  no  peace  shoidd  be  concluded  *with  the  Indians, — a 

law  which  remained  in  force  till  a  treaty  in  the  ad- 
*"**•  ministration  of  Harvey.(3) 

Meantime,  a  change  was  preparing  in  the  relations 
*  '  of  the  colony  with  the  parent  state.  A  corporation, 
whether  commercial  or  proprietary,  is,  perhaps,  the  worst 
of  sovereigns.  Gain  is  the  object  which  leads  to  the  for- 
mation of  those  companies,  and  which  constitutes  the 
interest  most  likely  to  be  fostered.  If  such  a  company  be 
wisely  administered,  its  colonists  are  made  subservient  to 
commercial  avarice.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interests 
of  the  company  are  sacrificed,  the  colonists,  not  less  than 
the  proprietors,  are  piUa^ed  for  the  benefit  of  faithless 
agents.  Where  an  mdividual  is  the  sovereign,  there  is 
loom  for  an  appeal  to  magnanimity,  to  benevolence,  to 
the  love  of  glory ;  where  tne  privilege  of  self-government 
is  enjoyed,  a  permanent  interest  is  sure  to  gain  the  ulti- 
mate ascendency  ;  but  corporate  ambition  is  deaf  to  mercy, 
and  insensible  to  shame. 
The  Virginia  colony  had  been  unsuccessful.    A  settle- 

(1)  Stitb,  233.    Smith,  ii.  ;i,  72. 
(3)  Stith,  303. 
(3)  Bvack,  I.  275 ;  ii.  37.    Hening.  \ 
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ment  had  been  made ;  but  only  after  a  yast  expenditure 
of  money,  and  a  great  sacrifice  of  hnman  life.  Anciy 
factions  distract  nnsnccessfnl  institutions ;  and  the  London 
company  was  now  rent  by  two  parties,  which  were  growing 
more  and  more  embittered.  As  the  shares  in  the  nnpro- 
dactive  stock  were  of  little  ralne,  the  contests  were  chiefly 
for  power ;  and  were  not  so  much  the  wran^lings  of  dis- 
appointed merchants,  as  the  stmsgle  of  pohticu  leaders. 
!nie  meetings  of  the  company,  which  now  consisted  of  a 
thousand  aayenturers,  of  whom  two  hundred  or  more 
nsnally  appeared  at  the  quarter  courts,  (1)  were  the  scenes 
for  fr^dom  of  debate,  where  the  patriots,  who  in  Parlia- 
ment advocated  the  cause  of  liberty,  triumphantly  opposed 
the  decrees  of  the  privy  council  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  rights  of  Virginia .  The  unsuccessful  party  in  the 
company  naturally  found  an  ally  in  the  king ;  it  conld 
hope  for  success  only  by  establishmg  the  supremacy  of  his 
prerogative ;  and  the  monarch,  dissatisfied  at  having  in- 
trosted  to  others  the  control  of  the  colony,  now  desired 
to  recover  the  influence  of  which  he  was  deprived  by  a 
charter  oT  his  own  concession.  Besides,  he  disliked  the 
freedom  of  debate.  "  The  Virrinia  courts,"  said  Gk)nde- 
mar,  the  Spanish  envoy,  to  King  James,  "are  but  a 
seminarv  to  a  seditious  Parliament."(2)  Yet  the  people 
of  England,  regarding  only  the  failure  of  their  ex- 
travagant hopes  in  the  American  plantations,  took 
little  interest  m  the  progress  of  the  controversy  which 
now  grew  up  between  the  monarch  and  the  corporation ; 
and  we  inhabitants  of  the  colony  were  still  more  in- 
diflerent  spectators  of  the  strife,  which  related  not  to 
their  liberties,  but  to  their  immediate  soverei^.(3) 
Besides,  there  was  something  of  retributive  justice  in 
the  royal  proceedings.  The  present  proprietors  enjoyed 
their  privileges  in  consequence  of  a  wrong  done  to 
the  original  patentees,  and  now  suffered  no  greater 
injury  than  had  been  before  inflicted  on  others  for 
their  benefit.  (4) 

At  the  meeting  for  the  choice  of  of&cers,  in  1622, 
^  '  King  James  once  more  attempted  to  control  the  elec- 
tions, by  sending  a  message  nominating  several  candidates, 

(1)  StHh,  282—286. 

(2)  New  Description,  ii.  Itafis.  Hkt.  CciQ..  \x.  \\^. 

(3)  Jefflerson'a  Notes  on  Yiri^a,  ISS,  \K. 

(4)  Smitb,  ii.  107. 
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out  of  whom  ikej  were  to  choose  their  treasurer.  The 
advice  of  the  king  was  disregarded,  and  a  great 
^  '  majority  re-elected  the  Earl  of  ^athsuaiipton.(l)  Un- 
able to  ^et  tne  c(mtr(d  of  the  company  by  oyerawing  their 
assembhes,  tiiemonarch  nowresolved  upon  thesequestration 
of  the  patent ;  and  raised  no  other  question,  than  how  tibie 
UBJust  design  could  most  plausibly  be  accomplished,  and 
the  law  of  England  be  made  the  successful  instrument  of 
tyranny.  The  allegation  of  grievances,  set  forth  by  the 
oourt  faction  in  a  j^tion  to  the  )ane,  was  fully  rented 
by  the  company,  and  the  whole  ground  of  discontent  was 
answered  by  an  explanatory  decmration.(2)  Yet  oommis- 
sicmers  were  appointed  to  engage  in  a  general  investigation 
of  the  concerns  of  the  corporation ;  the  reoords  were 
aeixed,  the  deputy-treasurer  imprisoned,  and  private  letters 
ftarn  Yire^inia  intercepted  for  inspection.(3)  Smith  was 
particolany  examined ;  his  honest  answers  plainly  exposed 
thed^ective  arrangements  of  previous  years,  and  favoured 
Ihe  cancelling  of  me  charter  as  an  act  of  benevolence  to 
the  odony.(4) 

The  result  surprised  every  one :  the  kimr,  by  an  order 
in  coundOl,  made  known  that  the  disasters  otV  irginia  were 
a  oonsequence  of  Ihe  ill-government  of  the  oompany ;  that 
he  had  resolved,  hr  a  new  charter,  to  reserve  to  nimself 
the  appointment  of  the  officers  in  England,  a  negative  on 
mpomtments  in  Yirjfinia,  and  the  supreme  con&ol  of  all 
cokoiial  affairs.  Private  interests  were  to  be  saoredly 
preserved,  and  all  grants  of  land  to  be  renewed  and  con- 
Simed.  Should  the  company  resist  the  change,  its  patent 
would  be  recalled.(6)  This  was  in  substance  a  proposition 
to  revert  to  the  charter  originally  panted. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  hmitatuHi  of  authority  from  a 
oorporate  body :  an  aristocracy  is,  of  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment^ the  most  tenadous  of  life,  and  the  least  flexible  in 
its  purposes.  The  company  heard  the  order  in  ooumnl 
with  amazement :  it  was  read  three  several  tames ;  and 
alter  the  reading,  for  a  lon^  while  no  man  spoke  a  wwd. 
Should  they  tamely  surrender  privileges  which  were  con- 
ceded according  to  the  {otsas  of  law,  had  been  possessed 

Cl)  Bark,  i.  257- 

(2)  In  Burk,  i.  316—330 ;  Stith,  276^  977,  •oA  191—197. 
W  Stith,  M98,    Bark,  L  a0S.    Rjwer,  xvtf.  m  "  <!•« 
{4J  Smith,  iL  lOf— IM. 
(SJ  Bark,  L  a^.    SOth,  80S,  304. 
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for  many  years,  and  had  led  them  to  expend  large  ramir  of 
money >  Hiat  had  as  yet  jrid^bd  no  return  P  Ttto  coinortt- 
ikm  was  inflexible,  for  it  had  no  interest  to  yi^d!  It 
desired  onlj^  a  month's  delay,  that  all  its  membem  migli^ 
take  part  in  the  final  deeiaon.  The  prify  ooimcd 
peremptorily  d^oianded  a  deeisire  answer  within  three 
days ;  aad,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  surrender 
of  the  diarter  was  strenuously  refti8ed.(l)  Ihe  liberties 
of  the  company  were  a  trust  whjdi  might  be  yielcbd  to 
superior  force,  but  could  not  be  freely  abandoned  without 
diiwonour. 

But  the  decision  of  the  king  was  already  taken ;  anA 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  proceed  to  Virginia,  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  ^e  plantation,  to  ascertain  what 
expectations  might  be  conceifed,  and  to  disoorer  tJie 
means  by  which  good  hofes  were  to  be  re«Ii2ed.(2) 
John  Httrvey  and  Samuel  Matthews,  both  distai^^uished 
in  the  annals  of  Virginia,  were  of  the  number  of  the  com* 
mittee. 

It  now  only  r^nained  to  issue  a  writ  of  quo  twyrrawte 
against  the  compesij.  It  was  d<me ;  and,  at  the  next  quarter 
court,  the  adventurers — seven  only  opposing — confirmed 
the  former  refusal  to  surrender  me  smarter,  and  made 
]^parati0ns  for  defence.(3)  For  that  purpose,  their  papeiB 
were  for  a  season  restorcNl.  VHiile  they  were  once  moT6 
in  the  hands  of  the  company,  they  were  fortunatdiy  copied  $ 
and  the  copy,  having  been  purchased  by  a  Virginian,  wis 
consulted  by  Stith,  and  gave  to  his  histoiy  the  audioriiTf 
of  an  o^nal  record.(4^ 

^^  "While  these  tiungs  were  transacting  in  En^iaad, 
*  the  commissioners,  eaily  in  the  year,  arrived  m  tibaa 
colony.  A  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  was  imme- 
diatefy  oonvened ;  and,  as  i&  company  had  refoted  tha 
allegations  of  Ein^  Jamea,  as  opposed  to  their  interests, 
so  the  colonists  re]|^ed  to  them  as  contrary  to  their  honour 
and  good  name.  Ihe  principal  prayer  was,  that  tike 
governors  might  not  have  absdute  pow^ ;  and  that  l3ie 
uberty  of  popular  assemMiea  might  be  retained ;  "  for,** 
say  they,  "  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  the  public  salia- 
&ctioii  luid  the  public  utility  .''(5)  To  urge  this  soliotlaiion, 

(1)  StIth,  994—300.   Bmt,  i.  S89— 871. 
(3)  Bark,  i.  3/3,  and  note.    Chahaccft,  Qi2, 1^. 
(3)  stitb,  208,  ago. 
i/^J?™*'^-^*»    Henlngr,  1. 76. 
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an  agent  was  appointed  to  repair  to  England.  The  man- 
ner in  wldch  the  expenses  of  the  mission  were  borne,  marks 
colonial  tunes  and  manners,  and  the  tmiversality  of  the 
excitement.  A  tax  of  four  pounds  of  the  best  tobacco  was 
levied  upon  every  male  who  was  above  sixteen  years,  and 
liad  been  in  the  colony  a  twelvemonth.(l)  The  commis- 
sioner unfortunately  died  on  his  passage  to  Europe.  (2) 

The  sj)irit  of  liberty  had  planted  itself  deepr^  among 
the  Virginians.  It  had  been  easier  to  root  out  the  staple 
produce  of  their  plantations,  than  to  wrest  from  them 
their  established  franchises.  The  movements  of  their 
government  display  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  the  aptitude 
of  the  English  colonies  for  Hberty .  A  faitMess  clerk,  who 
had  been  suborned  by  one  of  the  commissioners  to  betray 
the  secret  consultations  of  the  Virginians,  was  promptly 
ptmished.  In  vain  was  it  attempted,  by  means  of  intimi- 
dation and  promises  of  royal  favour,  to  obtain  a  petition 
for  the  revocation  of  the  charter.  It  was  under  that 
charter  that  the  assembly  was  itself  convened ;  and,  after 
pmdentlv  rejecting  a  proposition  which  might  have  en- 
dangereaits  own  existence,  it  proceeded  to  memorable 
acts  of  independent  legislation.  (3) 

The  rights  of  property  were  strictlv  maintained  against 
arbitrary  taxation.  "  The  governor  snail  not  lay  any  taxes 
or  jmpositions  upon  the  colony,  their  lands  or  commo- 
dities, other  way  than  by  the 'authority  of  the  general 
assembly,  to  be  levved  and  ymployed  as  tne  said  assembly 
shall  appoynt."  Thus  Virginia,  tne  oldest  colony,  was  the 
first  to  set  the  example  of  a  just  and  firm  legislation  on 
the  management  of  the  public  money.  We  shaU  see  others 
imitate  the  example,  which  could  not  be  excelled.  The 
rights  of  personal  liberty  were  likewise  asserted,  and  the 
power  of  the  executive  circumscribed.  The  several  gover- 
nors had  in  vain  attempted,  by  penal  statutes,  to  promote 
the  culture  of  com :  the  true  remedy  was  now  discovered 
by  the  colonial  legislature.  "  For  the  encouragement  of 
men  to  plant  store  of  com,  the  price  shall  not  be  stinted, 
but  it  shall  be  free  for  every  man  to  sell  it  as  deare  as  he 
can."  The  reports  of  controversies  in  England  rendered 
it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  public  tranquillity  by  an 
express  enactment — "  that  no  person  within  the  colony, 

O)  Hening,  i.  128,  Act  36. 
(SJ  BuHl,  i.  377, 
(3)  Hentng,  i.  122—128.    Boris,  i.  278—486.   Sti»i,  ^\ft— 'Ma. 
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upon  the  mmour  of  supposed  change  and  alteration,  pre- 
smne  to  be  disobedient  to  the  present  govermnent."  The 
law  was  dictated  by  the  emergency  of  the  times ;  and, 
during  the  struggle  in  London,  the  adminstration  of 
Virginia  was  based  upon  a  popular  decree.  Tliese  laws, 
so  jucHcioosly  framed,  show  how  readily,  with  the  aid  of 
free  discussion,  men  become  good  legislators  on  their  own 
concerns ;  for  wise  legislation  is  the  enacting  of  proper 
laws  at  proper  times ;  and  no  criterion  is  so  nearly  in- 
fallible as  the  fair  representation  of  the  interests  to  be 
affected. 

While  the  commissioners  were  urging  the  Virginians  to 
renounce  their  right  to  the  privileges  which  they  exer- 
cised so  well,  the  English  parliament  assembled;  and  a 
gleam  of  hope  reviyed  in  the  company,  as  it  forwarded  an 
elaborate  petition  (1)  to  the  grand  inquest  of  the  king- 
dom. It  IS  a  sure  proof  of  the  impopularity  of  the 
corporation,  that  it  met  with  no  support  from  the  com- 
mons; (2)  but  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  more  intent  on  the 
welfare  of  Virginia  than  the  existence  of  the  com- 
pany, was  able  to  secure  for  the  colonial  staple  com- 
plete protection  against  foreign  tobacco,  by  a  petition 
of  grace,  (3)  which  was  foflowed  by  a  royal  pro- 
clamation. (4)  The  people  of  England  could  not  have 
given  a  more  earnest  proof  of  their  disposition  to  foster 
the  plantations  in  America,  than  by  restraining  all  com- 
petition in  their  own  market  for  the  benent  of  the 
American  planter. 

Meantime,  the  commissioners  arrived  from  the  colony, 
and  made  their  report  te  the  king.(5)  They  enumerated 
the  disasters  whidi  had  befallen  the  infant  settlenient ; 
they  eulogized  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate ;  they  aggravated  the  neglect  of  the  company 
in  regard  to  the  encouragement  of  staple  commodities ; 
th^  esteemed  the  plantations  of  great  national  im- 
portance, and  an  honourable  monument  of  the  rei^  of 
King  James ;  they  expressed  a  preference  for  the  original 
constitution  of  1606 ;  they  declared,  that  the  alteration  of 
the  charter  to  so  popular  a  course,  and  so  many  hands, 

(1)  SUth,  334—328.  (2)  Chalmers,  65, 66.    Bark,  i.  SQL 

(3)  Stith,  328,  refers  to  the  nine  grievances  j  emmeonaly.    See  Cobbett's 
Fsri.  Hist.  i.  1481^-1497.    The  Commons  acted  by  petition.    Haiasd»\A^« 

(4)  Hazard,  i.  193— Ji^. 

iS;  Jbid.  i.  JffO,  igi.    Bvark,  i.  291,  292. 
VOL,  J.  I, 
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referrmg,  not  to  the  colonial  firanchises,  but  to  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  the  London  compaiiy>  could  lead  only  to 
confusion  and  contentiicm ;  and  they  promised  prosperity 
only  by  a  recazrence  to  the  original  instructions  of  the 
monarch. 

Now,  therefore,  nothing;  but  the  judicial  decision  re- 
mained. The  decree,  which  was  to  be  pronounced  by 
judges  who  held  their  office  by  the  tenure  of  the  royal 
d[easure,(l)  could  not  long  remain  doubtM:  at  the 
Trimly  term  of  the  ensuing  year  judgment  was  given 
against  the  treasurer  and  company,(2)  and  the  patents 
were  cancelled. 

Thus  the  company  was  dissolved.  It  had  fdlfilled  its 
high  destinies;  it  had  confirmed  the  colonization  of 
T&ginia,  and  had  conceded  a  liberal  form  of  govermnent 
to  Englishmen  in  America.  It  could  accomplish  no  more. 
!Che  members  were  probably  willing  to  escape  from  a 
ooncem  which  ]^romised  no  emolument,  and  threatened  an 
improfitable  stnfe ;  the  public  acquiesced  in  the  fall  of  a 
oorporation  which  had  of  late  maintained  but  a  sickly  and 
hopeless  existence ;  and  it  was  clearly  parceived,  tnat  a 
body  rent  by  internal  factions,  and  opposed  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  English  court,  could  never  succeed  in  fos- 
tering Virginia.  The  fate  of  the  London  company  found 
Httle  £fympathy ;  in  the  domestic  government  and  £ran- 
ehises  of  the  colony,  it  produced  no  immediate  change. 
Sir  Erancis  Wyatt,  though  he  had  been  an  ardent  Mend 
of  the  London  company,  was  confirmed  in  office ;  and  he 
and  his  council,  far  from  being  rendered  absolute,  were 
only  empowered  to  govern  "  as  fully  and  amplye  as  any 
governor  and  councu  resident  there,  at  any  tune  within 
the  space  of  five  years  now  last  past."  This  term  of  five 
years  was  precisely  the  period  of  representative  govern- 
ment :  and  the  limitation  could  not  but  be  interpreted  as 
sanctioning  the  continuance  of  popular  assemblies.  The 
king,  in  i^pointin^  the  council  in  Yirffinia*  refdsed  to 
nominate  the  embittered  partisans  of  me  court  faction, 

(1)  Stor3r*s  Com.  i.  S7. 

(2)  Stifb,  380, 330,  doubts  if  judgment  were  passed.  The  doubt  may  be 
remoyed.  '*  B<^ore  the  end  of  the  same  tenn,  a  judgment  was  dedared  by- 
thB  Lord  Qdef  Justice  Lejr  against  the  company  and  tiieir  charter,  only 
upon  a  ftikr,  or  mistake  in  pleading."  See  a  Short  Collection  of  tiie 
mc0t  BamarkaUe  Passages  from  the  Oiiginall  to  the  Dissolutiain  of  the 
V^lginla  Company;  London,  l65l,  p.  is.     See,  also,  Haaard,  i.  191 ; 

Cbabners,  62;  Prfmd*a  Pennsylvania,  1. 107 . 
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but  ionoad  the  administratioii  on  the  principleB  of  ao- 
eommodation.  (1)  The  Tanit;^  of  the  monuroh  chumed 
the  opportonity  of  eatablkhiBg  for  the  colony  a  code 
of  fundaimeoLtal  laws ;  but  death  prevented  the  royal 
legudator  fiK>m  attempting  the  task,  which  would  have 
fumiflhed  his  self-complacency  so  grateM  an  occupation. 


CHAPTEE   VI. 

BSSTBICnOKS  ON*  COLONIAL  COMMEBCE. 

AscuTDiiro  the  throne  in  his  tw^ity-fifth  year, 
^  ^'  Charles  I.  inherited  the  prindples  and  was  ^Temed 
by  the  favoQiite  of  his  father.  The  rejoicings  m  conse- 
quence of  his  recent  nuptials,  the  reception  of  his  bride, 
and  preparations  for  a  parliament,  left  him  little  leisure 
for  American  affairs.  Yirginia  was  esteemed  by  the 
monarch  as  the  country  producing  tobacco;  its  ioha- 
bitants  were  valued  at  court  as  plimters,  and  prized  ac- 
cording to  the  revenue  derived  m>m  the  staple  of  their 
industry.  The  plantation,  no  longer  governed  bv  a 
chartered  company,  was  become  a  roval  province  and  an 
object  of  favour ;  and,  as  it  enforcea  conformity  tg  the 
Church  of  England,  it  could  not  be  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  derpTf  or  the  court  The  Idnff  felt  an  earnest  deabe 
to  heal  gS  grievances,  to  secure  tne  personal  rights  and 
-mopertfidiSe  colonists,  and  to  promote  their  prosperity'. 
jPraaduaes  were  neither  conceded  nor  restricted :  for  it 
did  not  oecor  to  his  pride,  that,  at  that  time,  there  could 
be  in  an  American  province  anything  like  establiahed  pri- 
vileges or  vigorous  political  li^ ;  nor  was  he  aware  tSbat 
the  seeda  of  liberty  were  already  germinating  on  the 
bordwa  of  the  Chesapeake.  His  first  Yir^Kiuan  measure 
was  a  proclamation  cm  tobacco;  confirmmg  toVirfpnia 
and  the  8omer  Isles  the  exclusive  supply  of  the  British 
JOBHurket,  under  penalty  of  the  censure  ci  the  Star^ehaaibw 
for  disobedience.  In  a  few  daj^rs,  a  new  proehmation  »- 
peared,  in  which  it  was  his  evident  design  to  secure  the 
profits  that  might  before  h^ve  been  engc^mdL  "Vsy  ^<&  eat< 

(V  BMoud,  I.  189, 109.    Bazk,  it  11,  firam  uMteBaTenatAsu 
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poration.  After  a  carefol  declaration  of  the  forfeiture  of 
the  cliarters,  and  oonse^nently  of  the  immediate  depend- 
ence of  Virginia  npon  lumself,  a  declaration  aimed  against 
the  claims  of  the  London  company,  and  not  agaii^  the 
franchises  of  the  colonists,  the  monarch  proceeded  to 
annonnce  his  fixed  resolution  of  becoming,  through  his 
agents,  the  sole  factor  of  the  planters.  IndifiPerent  to 
l£eir  constitution,  it  was  his  prmcipal  aim  to  monopolize 
the  profits  of  their  industry;  and  the  political  rights 
of  Vurginia  were  established  as  usages  by  his  salutary 
neglect.  (1) 

There  is  no  room  to  suppose  that  Charles  nourished  the 
design  of  suppressing  the  colonial  assemblies.  For  some 
months,  the  organization  of  the  goyernment  was  not 
changed ;  and  wken  Wyatt,  on  the  aeail^  of  his  father,  ob- 
-  -  tained  leave  to  return  to  Scotland,  Sir  Greorge  Yeardley 
'^^'  was  appointed  his  successor.  This  appointment  was 
in  itself  a  guarantee,  that,  as  "  the  former  interests  of 
Virginia  were  to  be  kept  inviolate,"  (2)  so  the  repre- 
sentative government,  the  chief  politicdi  interest,  would 
be  maintained ;  for  it  was  Yeardley  who  had  had  the 
glory  of  introducing  the  system.  In  the  commission  now 
issued,  (3)  the  monarch  expressed  his  desire  to  benefit,  en- 
courage, and  perfect  the  plantation ;  "  HiB  same  means, 
that  were  formerly  thought  fit  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
colony,"  were  continuea ;  and  the  power  of  the  governor 
and  council  was  limited,  as  it  had  before  been  done  in  the 
commission  of  Wyatt,  by  a  reference  to  the  usages  of  the 
last  five  years.  In  that  period,  reOTesentative  hberty  had 
become  the  custom  of  Virffinia.  The  words  were  mter- 
preted  as  favouring  the  wishes  of  the  colonists ;  and  King 
Uharles,  intent  on^  on  increasing  his  revenue,  confirmed, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  the  existence  of  a  popular  as- 
sembly.    The  colony  prospered ;  Virginia  rose  rapidly 

^*  in  public  estimation ;  in  one  year,  a  thousand  emi- 
grants arrived ;  and  there  was  an  increasing  demand  for 
all  the  products  of  the  soil. 

The  career  of  Yeardley  was  now  closed  by  death.  Pos- 
terity will  ever  retain  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  man  who 
first  convened  a  representative  assembly  in  the  western 

(1)  Hazard,  i.  202—306.    Burk,  ii.  U,  15. 

(a)  Letter  of  fhe  FrWy  Gflhidl,  in  Burk,  ii.  is. 

iS)  Hazard,  i.  SSO-^Si. 
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liemispliere ;  the  colonists,  azmoancing  his  decease  in  a 
letter  to  the  privy  cotmcil,  gave  at  the  same  time  a  eulo^ 
on  his  yirtaes ;  me  surest  evidence  of  his  fidelity  to  their 
intere8t8.(l)  The  day  after  his  bnrial,  Francis  West  was 
elected  his  successor ;  (2)  for  the  council  was  authorized 
to  elect  the  governor,  "  m>m  time  to  time,  as  often  as  the 
case  shall  require."  (3) 

But  if  any  doubts  existed  of  the  royal  assent  to 
'  the  continuance  of  colonial  assemblies,  they  were 
soon  removed  by  a  letter  of  instructions,  which  the  Idas 
addressed  to  the  governor  and  council.  After  much 
caviUing,  in  the  style  of  a  purchaser  who  undervalues  the 
wares  which  he  wishes  to  buy,  the  monarch  arrives  at  his 
main  purpose,  and  offers  to  contract  for  the  whol^  crop  of 
tobacco ;  desiring,  at  the  same  time,  that  an  assemblj^ 
might  be  convened  to  consider  lus  proposal.(4)  This  is 
the  first  recognition,  on  the  part  of  a  Stuart,  of  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  in  America.  Hitherto,  the  kin^  had, 
fortunately  for  the  colony,  found  no  time  to  take  order  for 
its  government.  His  zeal  for  an  exclusive  contract  led 
him  to  observe  and  to  sanction  the  existence  of  an  elective 
ififo  l®g^l**^^^^'  ^®  assembly,  in  its  answer,  firmly  pro- 
tested  against  the  monopoly,  and  rejected  the  con- 
ditions which  they  had  been  summoned  to  approve.  The 
independent  reply  of  the  assembly  was  si^ed  by  the 
governor,  by  five  members  of  the  council,  and  by  thirty- 
one  burgesses.  The  Yirginians,  happier  than  the  people 
of  England,  enjoyed  a  faithful  representative  government, 
and,  mrough  the  resident  planters  who  composed  the 
council,  they  repeatedly  elected  their  own  governor. 
When  West  desired  to  embark  for  Europe,  his  place  was 
supplied  by  election.  (5) 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  death  of  Yeardley 
^  reached  England,  than  Hie  kk^  proceeded  to  issue  a 
commission  (6)  to  John  Harvey.  Tfie  tenor  of  the  instru- 
ment offered  no  invasions  of  colonial  freedom ;  but  while 
it  renewed  the  limitations  which  had  previously  been  set 
to  the  executive  authority,  it  permitted  the  council  in 
Virginia,  which  had  common  interests  with  the  people,  to 
supply  all  vacancies  occurring  in  their  body.  In  this  way 
direct  oppression  was  rendered  impossible. 

(1)  Burk,  U.  92.  23.  (4)  Bark,  ii.  IQ,  20.    UePBi&«A>  V^^. 

(2)  Heninr,  1. 4.  (5)  Hening,  \.  184— VW.  iaws>L,^i«^V, 

(3)  HazMTd,  L  883.  (0)  HazAia,  I. 
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1688-  It  was  during  the  period  whidi  elapsed  between 
i6s9.  the  appointment  of  AtLPvej  and  his  appearance  in 
America,  that  Lord  Baltimore  visited  Virginia.  Tlie  zeal 
of  religions  bigotry  pnrsned  him  as  a  Bomanist  ;(1)  and 
die  intolerant  jealousy  of  Popery  led  to  memorable  re- 
sults. Nor  should  we,  in  this  connection,  forget  the 
hospitable  plans  of  the  southern  planters  ;  the  people  of 
New  PlymouUi  were  invited  to  abandon  the  oold  and 
sterile  cume  of  New  England,  and  plant  themselves  in 
the  milder  regions  on  the  Delaware  Bay;(2)  a  plain 
indication  that  Puritans  were  not  then  molested  in 
Virginia. 

It  was  i^bably  in  the  autumn  of  1629  tibat  Harvey 
arrived  in  Yirginia.(3)  Till  October,  the  name  of  Pott 
appears  as  governor ;  Harvey  met  his  &fit  assembly 
^  '  of  Durgesses  in  the  following  March.(4)  He  had  for 
several  years  been  a  member  of  the  council ;  and  as,  at  a 
former  oay,  he  had  been  a  willing  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  faction  to  which  Virginia  ascribed  its  earliest  griefs, 
and  continued  to  bear  a  deep-rooted  hostility,  his  appoint- 
1630-  ment  could  not  but  be  unpopular.  Ime  colony  had 
1^-  esteemed  it  a  special  favour  nom  Xing  James,  that, 
upon  Hie  substitution  of  the  royal  authority  for  the  cor- 
porate supremacy,  the  government  had  been  intrusted  to 
mipartial  agents ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Yeardley,  two 
successive  chief  ma^trates  had  been  elected  in  Virginia. 
The  appointment  of  Harvey  implied  a  change  of  power 
among  political  parties ;  it  gave  authority  to  a  man  whose 
connections  in  England  were  precisely  those  which  the 
colony  regarded  with  the  utmost  aversion.  As  his  first 
appearance  in  America,  in  1623,  had  been  with  no  friendly 
designs,  so  now  he  was  the  support  of  those  who  desired 
large  grants  of  land  and  unreasonable  concessions  of  sepa- 
rate jurisdictions ;  and  he  preferred  the  interests  of  him- 
self, nis  partisans  and  patrons,  to  the  welfare  and  quiet  of 
the  colony.  The  extravagant  language,  which  exnibited 
him  as  a  iyrant,  without  specifying  nis  crimes,  was  the 
natural  hyperbole  of  political  excitement ;  and  when  his- 
torians, receiving  the  account,  and  interpreting  tyranny  to 
mean  arbitrary  toxation,  drew  the  inference  that  he  con- 
vened no  assembhes,  trifled  with  the  rights  of  property, 

(1)  RecordB,  in  Bark,  ii.  24,  S6.    Hening,  i.  552. 
(3;  Btuk,  XI.  39.  (3)  CliaUBfln.  lis. 

(4)  Hening,  U  4,  and  147. 
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^bA  levied  taxes  aoeoidmg  to  ]in  caprioe,  they  were 
hetnjed  into  extrayagant  errors.  Sudi  a  raoeednre  would 
Itave  been  impossible.  He  had  bo  soldiers  «t  his  com- 
mand ;  no  obseqnions  officers  to  enforce  his  wiU ;  and  the 
Virginians  wonid  never  have  made  themselves  the  instru- 
ments of  their  own  oppression.  Hie  party  opposed  to 
Harvey  was  deficient  neither  in  expMty  nor  in  colonial 
influence ;  and  while  arbitrary  power  was  «tpidly  ad- 
vancing to  triumph  in  England,  the  Yirffiniam,  during 
the  whole  period,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  ind^Mndent  colo- 
nialle^slation ;(1)  tim>ugh  tiie  agency  of  thMr  represen- 
tatives, they  levied  and  appro]^riiS»d  all  taxes,(2)  secured 
the  free  industry  of  their  citizens,(3)  guarded  the  forts 
with  their  own  soldiers,  at  their  own  char^e,(4)  andjeniva 
to  their  statutes  the  greatest  possible  publK^.(5)  Wnen 
the  defects  and  inconveniences  of  infant  legiuation  were 
r^nedied  by  a  revised  code,  which  was  ]|^lished  with 

(1)  As  an  oppodte  statement  has  received  the  sanction,  not  of  Oldndxcm, 
Chalmers,  and  Robertson  only,  hot  of  Marshall  and  of  Stoiy  (see  Mary's 
OoBBmeBtaries,  L  28,  **  without  the  slightest  effort  to  contHie  a  odonial 
assemU^"},  I  deem  it  necessary  to  state,  that  many  of  the  statutes 
of  Vlrsmis  nnder  Harvey  still  exist,  and  thst»  tiioogh  many  othen 
aire  lost,  the  first  vdnme  of  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large  fttoves,  beyond 
a  iiuestion,  that  assemblies  were  canvened,  at  least,  as  often  as 
ftdlows  *^*~ 

1030,  March. Henhig,  i.  147—153. 

1680»  Ainril fiild.  267. 

632,  Fetaraary  . .  ibid.  IftS— 177> 

632,  September. .  iUd.  178—202. 

033,  February  . .  ibid.  909—209. 

033,  Angost ....  ibid.  909—222. 

034, Sbid.223. 

035, fbid.223. 

030, ibfel.919. 

037, ibid.227. 


0^, fUd. 

040, ibid.968 


041,  Jane ibid. 

042,  January. . . .  iUd.  207. 

042,  April ibid.  230. 

042,  June ibid.  209. 

OonsldaiDg  hofw  imperfect  are  llie  early  records,  it  is  surprising  that  so 
considerable  a  list  can  be  established.  The  instmetioiis  to  Sir  William 
Beikdey  do  not  first  order  assemblies,  but  speak  of  ttiem  as  of  a  thing 
established.  At  an  a4}oumed  session  of  Berkeley's  first  legislature,  the 
assembly  declares  "its  meeting  exceeding  cuatomary  limits,  infhisplaco 
M$ed,"  Hening,  i.  230.  Thisis  a  plain  deciaratian,  that  assemblies  were 
the  custom  and  use  of  Virginia  at  the  time  of  Berkeley's  anriyaL  If  any 
4oiibts  remain,  it  would  be  easy  to  mnltiply  argumeiits  and  reflerences. 
Burk,  ii.  App.  xlix.  li. 

(2)  Hening,  i.  171,  Act  38.  (3)  Ibid,  m,  Ast  4a. 

f<)  Ibid.  176,  Acts  57  and  58.  ^5)  WflL.  \TI » Ks^tft 
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the  approbation  of  the  governor  and  council,(l)  all  the  pri- 
vileges which  the  assembly  had  ever  claimed  were  care- 
fully confirmed.(2)  Indeed,  they  seem  never  to  have  been 
questioned. 

.  ^  Yet  the  administration  of  Harvev  was  disturbed 
^  by  divisions,  which  grew  out  of  other  causes  than 
infringements  of  the  constitution.  De  Vries,  who  visited 
Virginia  in  1632-3,  had  reason  to  praise  the  advanced 
condition  of  the  settlement,  the  abundance  of  its  products, 
and  the  liberality  of  its  governor.  (3)  The  commumty  would 
hardly  have  been  much  disturbed  because  fines  were 
exacted  with  too  relentless  rigour  ;(4)  but  the  whole  colony 
of  Virginia  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  alarm,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dismemberment  of  its  territory  by  the 
cession  to  Lord  Baltimore.  As  in  many  of  the  earlier 
settlements,  questions  about  land-titles  were  agitated  with 
passion ;  and  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  me  increase 
of  extravagant  grants,  that  would  again  include  the  soil  on 
which  plantations  had  already  been  made  without  the 
acquisition  of  an  indisputable  legal  claim.  In  Maryland, 
the  first  occupants  had  refused  to  submit,  and  a  skirmish 
had  ensued,  in  which  the  blood  of  Europeans  was  shed  for 
the  first  time  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake ;  and  Clay- 
bome,  defeated  and  banished  from  Maryland  as  a  mur- 
derer (5)  and  an  outlaw,  sheltered  himself  in  Virginia, 
where  he  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  council.  There 
the  contest  was  renewed ;  and  Harvey,  far  from  attempt- 
ing to  enforce  the  claims  of  Virginia  against  the  royal 
grant,  sent  Claybome  to  England  to  answer  for  the  crimes 
with  which  he  was  charged.  The  colonists  were  indignant 
that  their  governor  should  thus,  as  it  seemed  to  them, 
betray  their  interests ;  and  as  the  majority  of  the  council 
favoured  their  wishes,  "  Sir  John  Harvey  was  thrust 
out  of  his  government;  and  Captain  John  West 
appointed  to  the  office,  till  the  ting's  pleasure  be 
known."  An  assembly  was  summoned  m  May,  to 
receive  complaints  against  Harvey ;  but  he  had  in  the 

(1)  Hening,  179. 

(2)  Ibid.  180—202.     Sec,    particularly,    Acts  34,  35,    36,    39,    46,  57, 
58,  61. 

(3)  DeVries,KorteHistoxiaelende  Journals— a  rare  work,  which  Ebeling 
had  never  seen. 

(4)  Beverley,  48.    Bullock,  10. 
(5)  Hammond*a  Leah  and  Rachel. 
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meantime  consented  to  go  to  England,  and  there  meet 
his  accu8er8.(l) 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  council  to 
*  manage  the  impeachment  of  Harvey  met  with  no 
favour  in  England,  and  were  not  even  admitted  to  a 
hearing.(2)  Harvey  immediately  re-appeared  to  occupy  his 
former  station ;  and  was  followed  by  a  new  commission, 
by  which  his  powers  were  still  limited  to  such  as  had  been 
ezerdsed  during  the  period  of  legislative  freedom.  Gfeneral 
assemblies  contmued^^to  be  held ;  but  the  vacancies  in  the 
council,  which  had  been  filled  in  Virginia,  were  hence- 
forward to  be  supplied  by  appointment  in  England.(3) 
Harvey  remained  in  office  till  1639.(4)  The  complaints 
which^  have  been  brought  against  him  will  be  regarded 
with  some  degree  of  distrust,  when  it  is  considereo,  that 
the  public  mind  of  the  colony,  during  his  adminis- 
tration, was  controlled  by  a  party  which  pursued  him 
with  implacable  hostility.  In  April,  1642,  two  months 
only  after  the  accession  of  Berkeley,  a  public  document 
declares  the  comparative  happiness  of  the  colony  under 
the  royal  government;  a  declaration  which  would 
hardly  have  been  made,  if  Virginia  had  so  recently  and 
80  long  been  smarting  under  intolerable  oppression.(5) 
g         At   length  he  was  superseded,  and  Sir  Francis 

Wyatt(6)  appointed  in  his  stead.  Early  in  the  next 
year,  he  convened  a  general  assembly.    History  has  re- 

corded  many  instances  where  a  legislature  has 
^  ^'  altered  the  scale  of  debts  :  in  modem  times,  it  has  fre- 
quently been  done  by  debasing  the  coin,  or  by  introducing 
paper  money.    In  Virginia,  debts  had  been  contracted  to 

(1)  Hening:,  i.  223  and  4.  Oldmixon,  i.  240.  Oldmixon  is  unworihf  of 
implicit  trust.  Beverley,  48,  is  not  accurate.  Campbell's  Virginia,,  6o — a 
modest  little  book.  Chalmers,  1 1 8, 1 19*  is  betrayed  iBito  error  l^  foUbwinsr 
Oldmixon.  Burk,  ii.  41,  42.  Bollock's  Virginia,  10.  Robertson,  in  his 
History  of  Virginia,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  ftimishes  a  tissue 
of  inventions.  Keith,  143,  144,  places  in  l6S9  the  occurrences  of  1635 » 
His  book  is  superficial. 

(2)  Burk,  ii.  46.  Yet  Burk  corrected  but  half  the  errors  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

(3)  Hazard,  i.  400— 403. 

(4)  Campbell,  6l.    Hening,  i.  4. 
(9)  Hening,  i.  231. 

(0)  Rymer,  xx.  484.    Hazard,  i.  477.    Savage  on  Winthrop,  ii.  l6o,  101. 
A  note  by  Savage  settles  a  question.    Hening,  i.  224  and  4.    Campbell,  6i . 
But  Keith,  and  Beverley,  and  Chalmers,  and  Burk,  and  Marshall  were 
ignorant  of  such  a  governor  as  Wyatt,  in  1039,  and  revieseat  Be^t&\s?i  <&& 
the  immediate  successor  of  Harrey, 
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he  paid  in  tobacco ;  aad  when  the  article  rose  in  Tahie, 
in  consequence  of  laws  restricting  its  cultnre,  the  legiria- 
iore  of  Virginia  did  not  scrapie  to  provide  a  remedy,  hy 
enacting  tmit "  no  man  need  pay  more  than  two-mirdls 
of  bis  debt  during  the  stint ;"  and  that  all  creditors  shonld 
take  "  forty  pounds  for  a  hundred."  (1)  The  artificial  in- 
orease  of  the  yalue  of  tobacco  seemed  to  require  a  coire- 
(q>onding  chaoge  in  the  tarifT  of  debt8.(2) 

Ailer  two  years,  a  commission  (3)  was  issued  to  Sir 
William  BerJceley.  Historians,  reasoning  &om  the 
revidutions  which  took  place  in  England,  that  there 
had  been  corresponding  attemj^ts  at  oppression  and 
oorresponding  resistance  in  Virginia,  have  delighted  to 
draw  a  contoist,  not  only  between  Harvey  and  the  new 
ffOYemor,  but  between  tne  institutions  of  Virginia  under 
meAr  respective  governments;  and  Berkeley  is  said  to 
haswe  "restored  me  system  of  freedom,"  and  to  have 
"  effected  an  essential  revolution."(4)  ^  cannot  find  that 
his  appointment  was  marked  by  the  slightest  concession  of 
new  pMitioal  privileges,  except  that  the  council  recovered 
tiie  right  of  supplying  its  own  vacancies ;  and  the  histo- 
rians, who  make  an  opposite  statement,  are  wholly  igno- 
rant of  ^e  intermecQate  administration  of  Wyatt;  a 
government  so  suited  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
][danters,  that  it  passed  silentiy  away,  leaving  almost  no 
impression  on  Virginia  history,  except  in  its  sSaitates.  The 
oommission  of  Be»:eley  was  exactiy  analogous  to  those  of 
faiBpredecessors. 

The  instructions  (5)  given  him,  far  from  granting  finin- 
dbises  to  the  Virginians,  imposed  new,  severe,  and  unwar- 
rantable restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  trade ;  and,  for  the 
first  time,  England  claimed  that  monopoly  of  colonial 
ooBBmerce,  whicdi  was  ultimately  enforced  by  the  naviga- 
tion act  of  C^birles  11.,  and  which  never  ceased  to  be  a 
si^ject  of  dis^mte  tUl  the  war  of  independence.  The 
nature  of  those  instructions  wiU  presentiy  be  explained. 

It  was  in  February,  1642,  that  Sir  William  Berice* 
^  *  ley,  arriving  in  the  colony,  assumed  the  government. 
His  arrival  must  have  been  nearly  simultaneous  with  the 
adjournment  of  the  general  assembly,  which  was  held  in 

<l)  Hening,  i.  235, 396.  (8)  Brockenbroogfa's  Virgioia,  586 

Cs)  Haevd,  i  477—480.    Rymer,  zx.  484—486. 
W  Cbalmen,  120,  J21.  C&^  lUd.  lai— 138. 
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hd  Receding  Jaaiiarf.(l)  He  fotind  the  Ammmt 
pkntesB  in  possession  of  a  Lu^e  share  o£  the  legislathre 
aathcniiy ;  and  he  oonfirmed  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
fi^uK^ises  which  a  long  and  nninterrapted  socoessioii  had 
rendered  familiar.  Inmiediately  after  his  arriral,  he  oaib> 
Tened  the  colonial  legislature.  The  utmost  harmonT 
prevailed ;  liie  m^nory  of  factions  was  lost  in  a  general 
amnesty  of  ancient  gnefs.  The  lapse  of  years  had  so  te 
viBkced  the  divisiona  which  grew  out  of  tne  dissolution  of 
the  company,  that  when  Gieorge  Sandys,  an  a^ent  of  ilie 
oohmy,  and  an  opponent  of  me  royal  party  in  Englandy 
presented  a  petitiCHi  to  the  comm<ms,  praying  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  ancient  patents,  (2)  tiie  royaSst  assembihf 
promptly  disavowed  the  design,  and,  after  a  fuH  debate, 
cppoaed  it  by  a  solemn  protest.(3)  The  whole  docmmmiilt 
iHreathes  the  tone  of  a  body  accustomed  to  pubHc  discii»- 
BKm  and  the  independent  exercise  of  legislative  pow«r. 
They  assert  the  necessilj^  of  the  freedom  of  trade ;  '*  fbe 
freedom  of  trade,"  say  tney,  *'  is  the  blood  aakd  life  of  « 
commonwealth."  And  they  defended  their  preference  of 
aelf-^vemment  tiborough  a  colonial  legislative,  by  a  ooii>- 
duflive  argument.  *'  There  is  more  likelyhood,  i£at  sosik 
aa  are  acquainted  with  the  dime  and  its  accidenti 
may  upon  better  grounds  prescribe  our  advantaset, 
thui  such  as  shall  sit  at  the  helm  in  England.  (4) 
In  reply  to  their  urgent  petition,  the  king  immediately 
declared  his  purpose  not  to  change  a  form  of  government 
in  whidi  they    '*  received   so  much  content  and  salttt- 

faction.''(6) 

The  Virginians,  aided  by  Sir  William  Berkeley,<^ 
could  now  deliberately  perfect  their  civil  condition.  Ooii«- 
demnataons  to  service  had  been  a  usual  punishment ;  theme 
weie  abolished.  In  the  courts  of  justice,  a  near  approadi. 
was  nmde  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England.  SieligioA 
was  j»*ovided  for ;  the  law  about  land-tiUes  adjusted ;  an 
amicaUe  treaty  with  Maryland  successfrdly  matured ;  aad 
peace  with  t^e  Indians  confirmed.  Taxes  were  assessed, 
not  in  proportion  to  numbers,  but  to  m«i*s  abilities  and 

(1)  Tte  acts  of  that  session  are  lost,  but  are  referred  to  in  Heninc*  i.  M7 
—2^,  in  the  acts  49,  50,  61,  52.  The  statutes,  of  coarse,  eaU  tte  ytar 
1641,  as  the  year  then  began  in  March. 

(a)  Chalmers,  121.    Hening,  i.  230. 

<8}  Hwins,  i-  280-486.    Burk,  iL  08—74.  ¥tate««^  ^a^« 

(&)  Omiiaen,  133, 134.    Bnrfc,  ii.  74. 

(6)  Hammond's  Leah  and  JtadieL  12. 
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estates.  The  spirit  of  liberty,  displaced  in  the  English 
parliament,  was  transmitted  to  America ;  and  the  nghts 
of  proper^,  the  freedom  of  industry,  the  solemn 
exercise  or  civil  franchises,  seemed  to  be  secured  to 
i^emselyes  and  their  ]^osterity.  "A  future  immunity 
from  taxes  and  impositions,'*  except  such  as  should 
be  freely  voted  for  their  own  wants,  "was  expected 
as  the  mdts  of  the  endeavours  of  their  legislature.*'(l) 
As  the  restraints  with  which  colonial  Navigation  was 
threatened  were  not  enforced,  (2)  they  at&acted  no 
attention;  and  Virginia  enjoyed  nearly  all  the  liberties 
which  a  monarch  could  concede,  and  retain  his  supre- 
macy. 

Believinff  themselves  secure  of  aU  their  privileffes,  the 
trium]^h  oithe  popular  party  in  England  did  not  sSter  the 
condition  or  tiie  affections  of  the  Virginians.  The  com- 
missioners appointed  by;  Parliament,  with  unlimited 
authorityover  the  plantations,  (3)  found  no  favour  in  Vir- 
ginia. They  promised,  indeed,  freedom  from  Euj^ish 
taxation ;  but  this  immunity  was  already  enjoyed.  They 
cave  the  colony  liberty  to  choose  its  own  governor ;  but  it 
had  no  dislike  to  Berkeley ;  and  though  there  was  a  party 
for  the  parliament,  yet  the  king's  authority  was  main- 
tained.(4)  The  sovereignty  of  Charles  had  ever  been 
mildly  exercised. 

-  The  condition  of  contending  parties  in  England  had 

'  now  given  to  Virginia  an  opportunity  of  legislation 
independent  of  European  control ;  and  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  assembly,  restraining  religious  liberty,  adopted 
from  hostility  to  political  innovation,  rather  than  from  a 
spirit  of  fanaticism,  or  respect  to  instructions,  proves  con- 
clusively the  attachment  of  the  representatives  of  Virmnia 
to  the  Epispocal  church  and  the  cause  of  royally,  x  et, 
there  had  been  Puritans  in  the  colony  abnost  firom  the 
beginning ;  even  the  Brownists  were  freely  oflfered  a  secure 
asylum  :{6)  "Here,"  said  the  tolerant  Whitaker,  "neither 
surplice  nor  subscription  is  spoken  of ; "  and  several 
Puritan  families,  and  perhaps  (6)  some  even  of  the  Puritan 

(1)  Hening,  i.  337,  S38.  (2)  Chalmen,  124. 

(3)  Hazard,  i.  533— 535. 

(4)  Winihrop,  ii.  159,  l60,  and  the  note  of  Svnge. 

(5)  Bradford*  in  Frmce. 

C<^  "I  muse  that  so  few  of  our  Engliah  ministers,  that  were  so  hot 
^gmiast  the  miiplice  and   sabsctipilion,  comt  U!t\ict,  ^bste  neither  it 
^Pokeaof,"    WWtaker,  in  Purchaa,  b.  tat.  c. xi. 
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^ergy,  emigrated  to  Yirginia.    They  were  so  content  with 

their  reception,  that  large  numbers  were  preparing 
^  ^^'  to  follow,  and  were  restramed  only  by  the  forethought 
of  English  intolerance. (1)  We  have  seen,  that  the  Fil^^nms 

atflymonth  were  invited  to  remove  within  the  junsdic- 
^  ^*  tion  of  Virginia ;  Puritan  merchants  planted  them- 
selves on  the  James  Siver  without  fear,  and  emigrants  from 

Massachusetts  had  recently  established  themselves  in 
'  ^'  the  colony.  The  honour  of  Laud  had  been  vindicated 
by  a  judicial  sentence,  (2)  and  south  of  the  Potomac  the 
decrees  of  tiie  court  of  High  Commission  were  allowed  to 
be  valid ;  but  I  find  no  traces  of  persecutions  in  the 
earliest  history  of  Virginia.  The  laws  were  harsh :  the 
administration  seems  to  have  been  mild.  A  disposition 
to  non-conformity  was  soon  to  show  itself  even  in  the 
council.  An  invitation,  which  had  been  sent  to  Boston 
for  Puritan  ministers,  implies  a  belief  that  they  would  be 
admitted  in  Virginia.  But  now  the  democratic  revolution 
in  England  had  given  an  immediate  political  importance 
to  religious  sects :  to  tolerate  Puritanism  was  to  nurse  a 

republican  party.  It  was,  therefore,  specially  ordered, 
^  ^^'  that  no  minister  should  preach  or  teach,  publicly  or 
privately,  except  in  conformity  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
Church  of  En^and,  (3)  and  non-conformists  were  banished 
firom  the  colony.  The  unsocial  spirit  of  political  discord, 
fostering  a  mutual  intolerance,  preventea  a  frequent  in- 
tercourse between  Virginia  and  iNew  England.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Hie  ministers,  invited  from  Boston  by  the  Puri- 
tan settlements  in  Virginia,  carried  letters  from  Winthrop, 
written  to  Berkeley  and  his  council  by  order  of  the  eenend 
court  of  lifassadiusetts.  "  The  hearts  of  the  people  were 
much  inflamed  with  desire  after  the  ordinances ;'  but  the 
missionaries  were  silenced  b]p'  thegovemment,  and  ordered 
to  leave  the  country.(4)  Sir  Wuliam  Berkeley  was  "  a 
courtier,  and  very  malignant  towards  the  way  of  the 
churches"  in  New  England. 

While  Vir^ia  thus  displayed,  thoueh  with  compara- 
tively little  bitterness,  the  mtolerance  wbdch  for  centnnes 
had  almost  universally  prevailed  throughout  the  Christian 

(1)  Compare  Grahame,  i.  SlO;   Hawks,  i.  35. 
(3)  Hening,  i.  553.    Bark,  ii.  &;, 

(3)  Act  04»  Hening,  i.  377. 

(4)  WinOtmp^B  Jonmcl,  ii,  rj%  78, 96,  g6,  and  \64,  \to.    B.\ick\iiat^«^«« 
MtigJand,  410,  411.    Johnaon,  b.  iii.  c.  xi.  toU.  M»B»,B!kii^Co\i,y!Sl,^a» 
Hening,  I  275. 
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tRorld,  a  scene  of  distress  was  prepared  by  the  Tindicti^e 
fJBrooitj'  of  the  natives,  wii^  whom  a  state  of  hostility  had 
iMMn  fxlons  oontinnance.  In  1643,  it  was  enacted  by  the 
assembly,  i£at  no  terms  of  peace  should  be  entertained 
with  the  Indians,  whom  it  was  nsnal  to  distress  by  sudden 
marches  against  their  settlements.  Bat  the  Tnfliffn'^ 
had  now  heard  of  the  dissensions  in  England ;  and, 
taking  counsel  of  their  passions  rather  than  of  their 
pradenoe,  they  resolyed  on  oae  more  attempt  at  a  general 
Hiassacre^ — ^beliering  that,  br  midnight  incursions,  the 
desfcmcticm  of  the  cattle  and  the  fields  of  com,  they  might 
•occeed  in  famishing  the  remnant  of  the  colonists,  whom 
tber  shoold  not  be  able  to  mnrder  by  surprise.  On  the 
eighteenth  day  of  April,(l)  the  time  appointed  for  the 
eamage,  the  unexpected  onset  was  begun  upon  the  frontier 
■ettlem^its.  But  hardly  had  the  Indians  steeped  their 
Ittnds  in  blood,  before  they  were  dismayed  by  the  reool- 
leetion  of  their  own  comparatiye  weakness ;  ana  trembling 
for  the  consequences  of  their  treachery,  they  feared  to 
eontinue  their  design,  and  fled  to  a  oktanoe  from  the 
colony.  Hie  number  of  victims  had  been  three  hundred. 
Measures  were  promptly  taken  by  the  English  for  nrotec- 
tian  and  defence,  and  a  war  was  yigorowy  conducted, 
file  aged  Opechancanough  was  easily  made  prisoner ;  and 
tike  venerated  monarch  of  the  sons  of  the  nnrest,  so  long 
i^  imdisputed  lord  of  ahnost  boundless  hunting-grouiuis, 
died  in  miserable  caj^tivity,  of  wounds  inflictra  by  a 
lamtal  soldier.  In  his  last  moments,  he  cMefly  re- 
gretted his  exposure  to  the  contemptuous  gaze  of  his 
ciiemie6.(2) 

So  Httle  was  apprehended,  when  the  English  were  once 
en  their  guard,  uiat,  two  months  after  the  massacre, 
Berkeley  embarked  for  England,  leaving  Bichard  K&skf 
m  hie  suoeessor.(3)  A  border  warfare  continued ;  marches 
vp  and  down  the  Indian  country  were  ordered ;  yet  so 
weak  were  the  natives,  that  though  the  careless  travelier 
and  the  straggling  huntsman  were  long  in  danger  of  being 

(1)  Ite  reader  is  cautioned  against  the  inaccnrades  of  Beyerlejr,  Old- 
MiKOB,  and,  on  tbis  aqtijeci,  of  Bnrk.  See  Winltaop'a  Joanal.  ii.  16ft. 
Compare  the  note  of  Savage,  whose  sagacioas  copjectore  is  confirmed  in 
Hening»  i.  290,  Act  4,  sessioii  of  Febroarf,  1645. 

(S)  On  the  massacre,  there  are  three  ooatempongy  guides :  the  statutes 
of  the  time.  In  Hening,  i. ;   The  Perfect  Demiiptio»  of  Vix|teia»  m  ii. 
Mms.  HiML  Ootf.  jz.  Jis^ll7j  aadlike^opQttSQAtiMvrikwlFvritena^ia 
■tottKKik  i(L  I4f. 
C9J  Heaiagr,  i.  4,  28S,  and  986. 
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i&tercepied,(l)  yet  ten  men  were  considered  a  raflcieiit 
force  to  TOK>tect  a  place  of  danger.(^ 

About  fifteen  months  m&r  nerkelsy'B  return  fixm 
^  England,  articles  of  ]>eace  wefre  established  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and  Neootowance,  tiie  rac* 
ceesor  of  Opechancanoagh.(3)  Snlmiisedon  and  a  cession 
of  lands  were  the  terms  on  wnich  the  treaty  was  purchased 
by  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil,  who  now  began  to 
yanish  away  from  the  immediate  yidnity  of  tiie  settlements 
of  their  too  formidable  inyaders.  It  is  one  of  ^he  sur- 
wisuig  results  of  moral  power,  that  language,  composed  of 
fleeting  soxmds,  retains  and  transmits  me  remembrance  of 
past  oocnxrences  long  after  every  other  monument  has 
passed  away.  Of  the  labours  of  the  TndiauB  on  the  soil 
of  Yirginia,  there  remains  nothing  so  respectable  as  would 
be  a  common  ditch  for  the  draining  of  lands; (4)  the 
memorialB  of  their  former  existence  are  found  only  in  the 
names  of  the  rivers  and  the  mountains.  Unchanging  na- 
ture retains  the  appellations  which  were  given  by  Siose 
whose  vilk^s  have  disappeared,  and  whose  tribes  have 
become  extmct. 

TkoB  the  colony  of  Virginia  acquired  the  management 
of  all  its  concerns ;  war  was  levkid,  and  peace  concluded, 
and  territ^  acquired,  in  conformity  to  the  acts  of  the 
rejgresentatives  of  the  people.  Pbssessed  of  security  and 
quiet',  abundance  of  land,  a  free  market  for  thnr  staple, 
and,  praotioally,  all  the  rights  of  an  independent  state, 
having  England  for  its  guardian  against  fbreign  oppres- 
sion, rather  than  its  ruler,  the  colonists  enjoyed  auT  the 
prosperity  which  a  virgin  soil,  equal  laws,  and  general 
nnifofBiity  of  condition  and  industry,  could  bestow.  Their 
numbers  mcreased ;  the  cottages  were  fiUed  with  children, 
as  the  ports  were  with  ships  and  emigrants.  At  Christ- 
laas,  1648,  there  were  tramng  in  Yirgmia  ten  shins  from 
London,  two  from  Brist(d,  t^ve  HiSknders,  ana  sevoi 
from  New  England.(5)  Hhe  number  of  the  colonists  was 
already  twenty  thousand ;  and  they,  who  had  sustained 
no  mefs,  were  not  tempted  to  ei^a^  in  the  feuds  by 
whidi  the  mother  country  was   civided.     Tkqr  were 

(1)  Hening,  i.  300»  301,  Act  3.  (a)  Ibid.  285,  S86,  Act  5. 

(^  Olid.  8S»-S9S.    Compare  Drake's  Indian  Biognvhy,  %.fe^tllr-^^\ 
Jobnson's  Wonder-warUi^  rwiktoaca,  ¥.  Wt.  o^  il^ 
<^  Jemsnoa'M  Ndtet,  in. 
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attached  to  the  cause  of  Charles,  not  because  they  loffed 
monarchy,  but  because  they  cherished  the  liberties  of 

which  he  had  left  them  in  the  xindistarbed  possession  ; 
^  ®*  and,  after  his  execution,  though  there  were  not 
wanting  some  who,  from  ^orance,  as  the  royalists 
affirmed,  favoured  republicanism,  the  government  recog- 
nized his  son(l)  without  dispute.  The  disasters  of  the 
Cavaliers  in  England  strengthened  the  party  in  the  New 
World.  Men  of  consideration  "  among  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  clergy,"  struck  "  with  horror  and  despair"  at 
xjie  execution  ofCharles  I.,  and  desiring  no  reconciliation 
with  the  unrelenting  "rebels,"  made  their  way  to  the 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  every  house  was  for  them 
a  "  hostelry,"  and  every  planter  a  mend.  The  mansion 
and  the  purse  of  Berkeley  were  open  to  all ;  and  at  the 
hospitable  dwellings  that  were  scattered  along  the  rivers 
and  among  the  wilds  of  Virginia,  the  Cavaliers,  exiles  like 
their  monarch,  met  in  frequent  groups  to  recount  their 
toils,  to  s^h  over  defeats,  and  to  nourish  loyalty  and 
hope.  (2)    Gflie  faithMness  of  the  Yirginians  did  not  escape 

the  attention  of  the  royal  exile  ;  from  his  retreat  in 
^  *  Breda  he  transmitted  to  Berkeley  a  new  commis- 
sion ;  (3)  he  still  controlled  the  distribution  of  offices,  and, 
amidst  iiis  defeats  in  Scotland,  (4)  still  remembered  with 
favour  the  faithftd  Cavaliers  in  the  western  world. 
Charles  the  Second,  a  furtive  from  England,  was  still  the 
sovereign  of  Virginia.  "  V  irginia  was  \mole  for  monarchy, 
and  the  last  country  belonging  to  England  that  submitted 
to  obedience  of  the  commonwealth."(5) 

But  the  parliament  did  not  long  permit  its  authority  to 
be  denied.  Having,  by  the  vigorous  energy  and  fearloss 
enthusiasm  of  rejjiAlicanism,  triimiphed  over  all  its  ene- 
mies in  Europe,  it  turned  its  attention  to  the  colonies ; 
and  a  memorable  ordinance  (6)  at  once  empowered  the 
council  of  state  to  reduce  the  rebellious  colonies  to  obedi- 
ence, and,  at  the  same  time,  established  it  as  a  law,  that 
foreign  ships  should  not  trade  at  anyof  the  ports  ** in 
Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Bermudas,  and  Virginia.      Mary- 

(1)  Hening,  i.  359, 3(k),  Act  1. 

(2)  Norwood,   in   Churchill,    vi.    160 — 186.      Hammond's    Leah   and 
Rachel,  16. 

(3)  Chahners,  122.  (4)  Norwood,  hi  Ch.  vi.  186. 
{sj  Hsunmond'8  Leah  and  Rachel,  SO }  Ed.  1666. 

(o)  Haeard,  i.  <J37,  638.     ParUameirtajcT  "lltelOTj,  Vai.  v-i^T.   TVvecom- 
Bieatary  ofCbalmen,  p.  123,  is  that  ol  apaxttawilaw^ct. 
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land,  widch  was  not  expressly  included  in  the  ordinance, 
had  taken  care  to  acknowledge  the  new  order  of  things  ;(1) 
and  Massachusetts,  alike  unwilling  to  encounter  the  hos- 
tility of  parliament,  and  jealons  of  the  rights  of  inde- 
*  ^^'  pendent  legislation,  bj  its  own  enactment  prohibited 
all  intercourse  with  Virgmia  till  the  supremacy  of  the 
commonwealth  should  be  established,  although  the  order, 
when  it  was  found  to  be  injurious  to  commerce,  was 
promptly  repealed,  even  whilst  royalty  still  triumphed 
at  Jamestown.  (2)  But  would  Virginia  resist  the  fleet 
of  the  republic  P  Were  its  royalist  principles  so  firm  that 
they  would  animate  the  colony  to  a  desperate  war  with 
England?  The  lovers  of  monarchy  indulged  the  hope 
that  the  victories  of  their  friends  in  the  Chesapeake  would 
redeem  the  disgrace  that  had  elsewhere  fallen  on  the  royal 
arms ;  many  partisans  of  Charles  had  come  over  as  tc>  a 
place  of  safely ;  and  the  honest  Governor  Berkeley,  than 
whom  "no  man  meant  better,"  was  so  confirmed  in  his 
confidence,  that  he  wrote  to  the  king,  almost  inviting  him 
to  America.  (3)  The  approach  of  the  day  of  trial  was 
watched  with  the  deepest  interest. 

But  while  the  preparations  were  yet  making  for  the 
reduction  of  the  colomes,  which  still  preserved  an  appear- 
ance of  loyalty,  the  commercial  policy  of  England  under- 
went an  important  revision,  and  the  new  system,  as  it  was 
based  upon  the  permanent  interests  of  English  merchants 
and  ship-builders,  obtained  a  consistency  and  durability 
wliich  could  never  have  been  gained  by  tiie  feeble  selfish- 
ness of  the  Stuarts. 

It  is  the  ancient  fate  of  colonies  to  be  planted  by  the 
daring  of  the  poor  and  the  hardy ;  to  struggle  into  being 
through  the  severest  trials ;  to  be  neglected  by  the  parent 
country  during  the  season  of  j)Overty  and  weakness ;  to 
thrive  by  the  unrestricted  apphcation  of  their  powers  and 
enterprise,  and  by  their  consequent  prosperity  to  tempt 
oppression.  The  Greek  colonies  early  attained  opulence 
ana  stren^h,  because  they -were  always  firee;  tne  new 
people  at  its  birth  was  independent,  and  remained  so ;  the 
emigrants  were  dismissed,  not  as  servants,  but  as  equals. 
They  were  the  natural,  not  the  necessary,  allies  of  the 
mother  country.    GChey  spoke  the  same  oiaLecst,  te^ct^'V 

(})  Langford'8  RefataHon,  6,  7.  (2)  Baz£sd,\.  ^^^  wA  Vi». 

(3)  aareridon,  b.  xiii.  iii.  4W. 
VOZ,  I,  j^ 
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the  same  gods,  ckerished  the  same  customs  and  laws ;  but 
they  were  politically  independent.  Freedom,  stimulaiing 
:  exertion,  inyited  them  to  stretcli  their  settlements  from 
the  shores  of  the  Enxine  to  the  Western  Mediterranean, 
and  urged  them  forward  to  wealth  and  prosperity,  com- 
mensurate witih  their  boldness  and  the  vast  extent  of  their 
domains.  The  colonies  of  Carriage,  on  the  contrary,  had 
no  sooner  attained  sufficient  consideration  to  merit  atten- 
tion, than  the  mother  state  insisted  upon  a  monopoly  of 
their  commerce.  The  colonial  system  is  as  old  as  colonies 
and  the  spirit  of  commercial  gain  and  political  oppres- 
sion. (1) 

No  sooner  had  Spain  and  Portugal  entered  on  maritime 
discovery,  and  found  their  way  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  to  America,  than  a  monopoly  of  tne  traffic  of 
the  world  was  desired.  Greedily  covetous  of  the  whole, 
they  could  with  difficulty  agree  upon  a  division,  not  of  a  con- 
quered province,  the  banks  of  a  nver,  a  neighbouring  terri- 
torv,  but  of  the  oceans,  and  the  commerce  of  every  people 
and  empire  along  tiie  wide  margin  of  their  waters.  They 
claimea  that,  on  the  larger  seas,  the  winds  should  blow 
only  to  fill  their  sails ;  that  the  islands  and  continents  of 
Asia,  of  AMca^  and  the  New  World,  shoidd  be  fertile  only 
to  freigiit  the  ships  of  their  merchants ;  and,  having  de- 
nounced the  severest  penalties  against  any  who  should 
infringe  the  rights  which  they  dauned,  they  obtained  the 
sanction  of  reugion  to  adjust  their  differences,  and  to  bar 
the  ocean  against  the  intrusion  of  competitors.(2) 

The  effects  of  this  severity  are  pregnant  with  instruc 
tion.  Direct  commerce  with  the  Spanish  settiements  was 
punished  by  the  Spaniards  with  confiscation  and  the 
threat  of  eternal  woe.  The  moral  sense  of  mariners  re- 
volted at  the  extravagance;  since  forfeiture,  imprison- 
ment, and  excommunication  were  to  follow  the  attempt  at 
the  fair  exchanges  of  trade ;  since  the  freebooter  and  the 
pirate  coidd  not  suffer  more  than  was  menaced  against  the 
merchant  who  shoidd  disregard  the  maritime  monopoly, 
the  seas  became  infested  by  reckless  buccaneers,  the  natum 
offspring  of  colonial  restrictions.  Eich  Spanish  settie- 
ments in  America  were  pillaged ;  fleets  attacked  and  cap- 

(1)  Brongliam^s  Colonial  Pcdicy,  i.  31— S3.     Dionysias  HalicanuusBus, 
/.  ai.    But  afaU  oa  the  sntdect,  Heeren,  ziiL  96—98. 
(S)  Bun  ofAlexanda  VI.,  May  4, 1493.   "  Sxiib  cxcamQxnskatioiiis  latae 
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tared;  |»redatory  invasions  were  even  made  on  land  to 
intercept  tke  loads  of  gold  as  they  came  £rom  the  mines ; 
and  men  who  might  have  acquired  honour  and  wealth  in 
commerce,  if  commerce  had  heen  permitted,  now  displayed 
a  sagacity  of  contriyance,  coolness  of  execution,  and  capa- 
city for  enduring  hardships,  which  won  them  tiie  adnura- 
tion  of  their  contemporaries,  and,  in  a  better  cause,  would 
have  won  them  the  perpetual  praises  of  the  world. 

In  Europe  the  freedom  of  the  sea  was  yindicated  against 
the  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal  by  a  nation,  hiurdly  yet 
recognized  as  an  independent  state,  occupying  a  soil,  of 
whi(3i  much  had  been  redeemed  by  industry,  and  driven 
by  the  stem  necessity  of  a  dense  pnopulation  to  seek  for 
resources  upon  the  sea.  The  most  gined  of  her  sons,  who 
first  gave  expression  to  the  idea  that  "  free  ships  make  free 
goods,"  (1)  defended  the  liberty  of  commerce,  and  appealed 
to  the  judgment  of  all  free  governments  and  nations 
against  the  maritime  restrictions,  which  humanity  de- 
nounced as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  social  intercourse ; 
which  justice  deriaed  as  mfringing  the  clearest  natural 
rights ,  which  enterprise  reject^  Si  a  monstrons  tumrpa- 
tion  of  the  ocean  and  the  winds.  The  relinquishment  of 
navigation  in  the  East  Indies  was  required  as  the  price  at 
whiim  her  independence  shoidd  be  acknowledged,  and  she 
preferred  to  defend  her  separate  existence  by  her  arms, 
rather  than  purchase  security  by  circumscribing  the  courses 
of  her  ships.  The  nation,  which  by  its  position  was  com- 
pelled to  acquire  skill  in  commerce,  ana,  in  its  resistance 
to  monopoly,  was  forced  b^  competition  to  obtain  an  ad* 
vantage,  succeeded  in  ^dning  the  maritime  ascendency. 
While  the  inglorious  James  of  England,  immersed  Ul 
vanity  and  pedantry,  was  negotiating  about  points  of 
theology ;  while  the  more  unhappy  Charles  was  wasting 
his  strength  in  vain  strujggles  agamst  the  liberties  of  his 
subjects, — ^the  Dutch,  a  lit&e  comederacy,  whidbi  had  been 
struck  from  the  side  of  the  vast  empire  of  Spain,  a  new 
people,  scarcely  known  as  possessed  of  nationality,  had, 
or  tiieir  superior  skill,  begun  to  engross  the  carrying  trade 
ot  the  world.  Their  ships  were  soon  to  be  found  in  the 
harbours  of  Virginia ;  in  the  West  Indian  archipelago ;  in 
ikkB  south  of  Africa ;  among  the  tropical  islands  o€  \1[\& 
Indian  Ocean ;  and  even  in  the  remote  hasbo\ix%  o^  C>^c^3\»i 

CtJ  Ototiut,  Sidat.  cevU, :  "  aUomm  Mia  oibstare  comiactciCRXKCEiXiiciec- 
tttinoa  debere. " 
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and  Jap^.  Already  their  trading-Louses  were  planted 
on  tlie  JBCudson  and  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  Java  and 
Brazil*  One  or  two  rocky  islets  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
part  neglected  by  the  Spaniards  as  unworthy  of  culture, 
were  occupied  by  these  daring  merchants,  and  furnished 
a  convenient  shelter  for  a  hree  contraband  traffic  with  the 
terra  fbma.  So  great  was  the  naval  success  of  Holland, 
that  it  engrossed  the  commerce  of  the  European  nations 
themselves;  Eng^lish  mariners  sought  employment  in 
Dutch  vessels,  with  which  the  ports  of  England  were 
filled;  English  ships  lay. rotting  at  thewharis;  English 
ship-building  was  an  unprofitable  vocation.  The  freedom 
ana  the  enterprise  of  Holland  had  acquired  maritime 
power,  and  skill,  and  wealth,  such  as  the  vast  monopoly  of 
Spain  had  never  been  able  to  command. 

Hie  causes  of  the  commercial  greatness  of  Holland  t^ere 
forgotten  in  envy  at  her  success.  She  ceased  to  appear 
as  me  antagonist  of  Spain,  and  the  gallant  champion  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas ;  she  was  now  envied  as  the  suc- 
cessful rival.  The  eloquence  of  Grotius  was  neglected,  as 
well  as  the  pretensions  of  Spain  disregarded;  and  the 
English  government  resolved  to  protect  the  English  mer- 
chant. Cromwell  desired  to  confirm  the  maritune  power 
of  his  country ;  and  St.  John,  a  Puritan  and  a  republican 
in  theory,  though  never  averse  to  a  limited  monarchy, 
devised  the  first  act  of  navigation,  which  the  politic 
Whitelocke  introduced  and  carried  through  parliament. 
Henceforward,  the  commerce  between  England  and  her 
colonies,  as  well  as  between  England  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  was  to  be  conducted  in  ships  solely  owned,  and 
principally  xnanned,  by  Englishmen.  Foreigners  might 
bring  to  England  nothing  but  the  products  of  their  own 
respective  countries,  or  those  of  which  their  countries 
were  the  establi^ed  staples.  The  act  was  levelled  against 
Dutch  commerce,  and  was  but  a  protection  of  firitish 
shipping ;  it  contained  not  one  clause  relating  to  a  colonial 
monopmy,  or  specially  injurious  to  an  American  colony. 
Of  itself  it  inflicted  no  wound  on  Virginia  or  New  England. 
In  vain  did  the  Dutch  expostulate  against  the  act  as  a 
breach  of  commercial  amity ;  the  parSament  studied  the 
interests  of  England,  and  would  not  repeal  laws  to  please 
a  neighbouT,(l) 

(V  Clarendon,  b.  inn.    Pari.  History,  ma:i7^»^»«v  G«o^^\si,\&.,"aa\— i. 
Heeren,  i.  156 
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A  nayal  war  soon  followed,  which  Cromwell  eagerly 
*^^^'  desired,  and  Holland  as  earnestly  endearoured  to 
avoid.  The  spirit  of  each  people  was  kindled  with  the 
highest  national  enthusiasm ;  tne  commerce  of  the  world 
was  the  prize  contended  for;  the  ocean  was  the  scene  of  the 
conflict ;  and  the  annals  of  recorded  time  had  never  known 
so  many  great  naval  actions  in  such  quick  succession. 
This  was  me  war  in  which  Blake,  and  Ayscue,  and  De 
B-uyter  gained  their  glory ;  and  Tromp  fixed  a  broom  to 
his  mast  in  bravado,  as  if  to  sweep  the  English  flag  from 
the  seas. 

Cromwell  was  not  disposed  to  trammel  the  industry  of 
Yir^inia,  and  Maryland,  and  "New  England.  His  ambition 
aspired  to  make  England  the  commercial  emporium  of  the 
world.  His  plans  extended  to  the  possession  of  the  har- 
bours in  the  Spanish  ^Netherlands  ;  JBVance  was  obliged  to 
pledge  her  aid  to  conquer,  and  her  consent  to  yield  Dun- 
kirk, Mardyke,  and  Gravelines ;  and  Dunkirk,  in  the 
summer  of  1658,  was  given  up  to  his  ambassador  by  the 
Erench  king  in  person.  'Not  was  this  all :  he  desired  the 
chief  harbours  m  the  Korth  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  an 
alliance  with  Sweden,  made  not  simply  from  a  zeal  for 
Protestantism,  was  to  secure  him  ioremen,  and  Elsi- 
'  ^^*  nore,  and  Dantzig,  as  his  reward. (1)  In  the  West 
Indies  his  genius  had  planned  the  capture  of  Jamaica, 
which  succeeded ;  and  the  attempt  at  the  reduction 
^  **•  of  Hispaniola,  then  the  chief  possession  of  Spain 
among  the  islands,  failed  only  through  the  incompetency 
or  want  of  concert  of  his  agents. 

It  is  as  the  rival  of  HoQand,  the  successful  antagonist 
of  Spain,  the  protector  of  English  shipping,  that  Cromwell 
has  claims  to  glory.  The  crown  passed  from  the  brow  of 
his  sons ;  his  wide  plans  for  the  possession  of  commercial 
places  on  the  contment  were  defeated ;  Dunkirk  was  re- 
stored ;  the  monarchy,  which  he  subverted,  was  re-estab- 
lished; the  nobility,  which  he  humbled,  recovered  its 
pride :  Jamaica  and  the  Act  of  Navigation  are  the  per- 
manent monuments  of  Cromwell. 

The  protection  of  English  shipping,  thus  permanently 
establiBhed  as  a  part  of  tne  Britisn  commercial  policy,  was 
the  successful  execution  of  a  scheme  which  many  centuries 
before  had  been  prematorely  attempted.    A  ues^  ^sA^ 
far  }e0ajusti£able  encouragement  was  soon  deTXi'Kli^£^^%SL^ 
(1)  Tbarloe,  vi,  478.    Heeren's YTotVs,  \.  \bft. 
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Stnglish  merckants  began  to  iBsist  upon  the  entire  mono- 
poly of  the  commerce  of  the  colonies.  This  question  had 
but  recently  been  agitated  in  parliament.  It  was  within  the 
few  last  years  that  England  had  acquired  colonies ;  and, 
as  at  first,  they  were  tiiiought  to  depend  upon  the  royal 
prerogative,  the  public  policj^  with  respect  to  them  can  be 
found  only  in  the  proclamations,  charters,  and  instructions 
which  emanated  &om  the  monarch. 

The  prudent  forecast  of  Henry  YII.  had  considered  the 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  a  colonial  mono- 
poly ;  and  while  ample  privileges  were  bestowed  on  the 
adventurers  who  sailed  for  the  New  World,  he  stipulated 
that  the  exclusive  staple  of  its  commerce  shoidd  be  made 
in  England.  (1)  A  century  of  ill  success  had  checked  the 
eztravaj^ance  of  hope ;  and  as  the  charters  of  Gilbert  and 
of  Ealeigh  had  contained  littie  but  concessions,  suited  to 
invite  those  eminent  men  to  engage  with  earnestness  in 
the  career  of  western  discoveries,  so  the  first  charter 

'  for  Virginia  expressly  admitted  strangers  to  trade 

with  the  colony  on  payment  of  a  small  discriminating 

1609  ^^^-(2)    f)n  the  enlargement  of  the  company,  the 

intercourse  with  foreigners  was  still  permitted ;  nor 

were  any  limits  assigned  U>  the  commerce  in  which  they 

might  engage.  (S)    The  last  charter  was  equally  free 

'  from  unreasonable  restrictions  on  trade ;  and,  by  a 
oonfirmation  of  all  former  privileges,  it  permitted  to  forei^ 
nations  the  traffic  which  it  did  not  expressly  sanction.  (4) 
^        At  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  before  Virginia  had 

'  been  plaatea,  King  James  found  in  his  hostility  to 
the  use  of  tobacco  a  convenient  argument  for  the  excessive 
tax  which  a  royal  ordinance  imposed  on  its  consumption.  (5) 
When  the  weed  had  evidently  become  the  staple  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Stuarts  cared  for  nothing  in  the  colony  so  much 
as  for  a  revenue  to  be  derived  from  an  impost  on  its  pro^ 
duce.  Whatever  false  display  of  zeal  midlit  be  made  for 
religion,  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  me  organization 
<rf  the  government,  and  the  establishment  of  lustice,  the 
subject  of  tobacco  was  never  forgotten.  The  sale  of 
^'  it  in  England  was  strictly  prohibited,  imless  the  heavy 
impost  had  been  paid ;  (6)  a  proclamation  enforced  the 

(1)  Hazard,  i.  10,  and  13, 14.    Biddle's  Cabot,  309. 

(a)  Charter,  s.  is,  in  Hening,  i.  63. 

(S)  S.  21,  HeaiDg,  i.  94,  95. 

W  Third  Cbaxter,  s.  at,  ib.  109.  ^^^  ^m«c^,\.  a^^ta. 

^fi)  May  25.    Hazard,  i.  89. 
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royal  decree ;  (1)  and  that  the  tas  might  be  gathered  on 
the  entire  consumption,  by  a  new  proclamation,(2)  ilie 
enltore  of  tobacco  was  forbidden  in  England  and  WaJes^ 
and  the  plants  already  growine  were  ordered  to  be  up- 

rooted*  Nor  was  it  loas  before  the  importation  and 
^  ^'  sale  of  tobacco  requirea  a  special  license  from  the 
king.(3)  In  this  manner  a  compromise  was  effected 
between  the  interests  of  the  colonial  planters  and  the 
monarch ;  the  former  obtained  the  exdusrre  siipply  of  the 
English  market,  and  the  latter  succeeded  in  imposing  an 

exorbitant  dnty.(4)  In  the  ensuing  parliament,  ford 
^  ^*  Coke  did  not  fail  to  remind  the  Commons  of  the 
oBurpations  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  monarch, 
who  had  taxed  the  produce  of  the  colonies  without  tiiie 
consent  of  the  people,  and  without  an  act  of  the  national 
le^lature  ^5)  ana  Sandys,  and  Diggs,  and  Farrar,  the 
friends  of  Virginia,  procured  the  suMtitution  of  an  act 
for  the  arbitrarv-  orainance.(6)  In  consequence  of  ^e 
dissensions  of  the  times,  the  bill,  which  had  passed  the 
house,  was  left  amon^  the  unfinished  business  of  the  ses- 
sion ;  nor  was  the  aJQ^  adjusted,  till,  as  we  have  alrea^ 
ifis4  ^^^>  ^^  Commons,  m  1624,  a^ain  expressed  tiiieir 
'  regard  for  Virginia  by  a  petition,  to  which  the 
monaam  readily  attempted  to  giye  effect.(7^ 
jg^  The  first  colonial  measure  (8)  of  !l^ing  Charles  re- 
'  lated  to  tobacco;  and  the  second  proclamation,(9) 
though  its  object  purported  to  be  ihe  settling  of  the  plaa- 
tation  of  Yirsinia,  partook  largely  of  the  same  character. 
In  a  series  of  pubhc  acts  King  Charles  attempted  during 
^^  his  rei^  to  procure  a  revenue  from  this  source.  The 
'  authority  of  the  Star-chamber  was  iuToked  to  assist 
in  filling  his  exchequer  by  new  and  onerous  duties  on  to- 
bacco; (10)  his  commissioners  were  ordered  to  contract  for 

all  theproduct  of  the  colonies  ;(11)  though  the  Spanish 

tobacco  was  not  steadily  exduded.(12)  All  colonial 
tobacco  was  soon  ordered  to  be  sealed  ;(13)  nor  was  its 

a)  Not.  10.    Hazard,  i.  90.  (S)  Hazard,  i.  93. 

(3)  April;.    Hazard, i.  89— 91.    June 29.    Ibid.  93--9<S. 

'4)  Stifh,  168—170.    Chalmers,  60,  52,  67- 

k5)  Debates  of  the  Commons  fai  1620  and  1021,  L  169. 

v6)  Ibid.  269—271,  and  296.    Chahners  51,  70—74. 

(7)  Hazard,  i.  193—198, 198—202. 

C8)  Ibid.  202,  203.  .    (9)  Ibid.  203—205. 

(10)  March  2,  1 026.    Ibid.  224— 230. 
(ij;  January,  1627.    Rymer,  xvili.  831. 
{13)  Ftb.  1027.    Ibid.  848.  03)  March. \te7.  "W^^-^«»« 
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importation  permitted  except'  with  special  license ;  (1) 
and  we  have  seen  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  direct 
negotiation  with  the  Virginians  to  constitute  the  king 
^  '  the  sole  factor  of  their  staple.(2)  The  measure  was 
defeated  by  the  firmness  of  the  colonists ;  and  the  monarch 
was  left  to  issue  a  new  series  of  proclamations,  con- 
^  ^ '  stituting  London  the  sole  mart  of  colonial  tobacco ;  (3) 
till,  vainly  attempting  to  regulate  the  trade,  (4)  he  de- 
1S33.  clared  "  his  will  and  pleasure  to  have  the  sole  pre- 
1634.  emption  of  all  the  tobacco"  of  the  English  planta- 
1639.  tions.(5)  He  long  adhered  to  his  system  with  resolute 
pertinacity.(6) 

The  measures  of  the  Stuarts  were  ever  unsuccessful, 
because  they  were  directed  against  the  welfare  of  the 
colonists,  and  were  not  sustained  by  popular  interests  in 
England.  After  the  long-continued  efforts  which  the 
enterprise  of  English  merchants  and  the  independent 
spirit  of  English  planters  had  perseverinsl^  defied,  Xing 
Charles,  on  ihe  appointment  of  Sir  Wmiam  Berkeley, 
devised  the  expedient  which  was  destined  to  become  so 
celebrated.  No  vessel  laden  with  colonial  commodities 
might  sail  from  the  harbours  of  Virginia  for  any  ports  but 
those  of  England,  that  the  staple  of  those  commodities 
might  be  made  in  the  mother  country ;  and  all  trade  with 
foreign  vessels,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  was  forbid- 
den.(7)  This  system,  which  the  instructions  of  Berkeley 
commanded  him  to  introduce,  was  ultimately  successfdl ; 
for  it  sacrificed  no  rights  but  those  of  the  colonists,  while 
it  identified  the  interests  of  the  English  merchant  and  the 
English  government,  and  leagued  them  together  for  the 
oppression  of  those,  who,  for  more  than  a  century,  were 
too  feeble  to  offer  effectual  resistance. 
^  The  Long  Parhament  was  more  just ;  it  attempted 
to  secure  to  English  shipping  the  whole  carrying 
trade  of  the  colonies,  but  witn  the  free  consent  of  thS 
colonies  themselves,  offering  an  equivalent,  which  the 
legislatures  in  America  were  at  liberty  to  reject. (8) 
J.  The  memorable  ordinance  of  1650  was  a  war  mea- 

sure, and  extended  only  to  the  colonies  which  had 
adhered  to  the  Stuarts.    All  intercourse  with  them  was 

(1)  Augrust,  1627.    Rymer,  xriii.  920.  (2)  Hening,  i.  129  «dA  134. 

(3)  January,  l63l.    Ibid.  xix.  235. 

^f  >  Jbid.  474  and  522.  (5)  June  19.    Hazard,  i.  375. 

(6)  Au^st,  1639.    Rymer,  luc.  348. 
(Z)  Chalmers,  132,  133.  ^^^  \\^;«ceL/\.^^,^V*. 
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forbidden,  except  to  those  who  had  a  license  from  parlia- 
ment or  the  council  of  state.  Foreigners  were  rigorously 
excluded ;  (1)  and  this  prohibition  was  designed  to  con- 
tinue in  force  even  after  the  suppression  of  aJl  resist- 
^  ^^"  ance.  While,  therefore,  the  Isavigation  Act  secured 
to  English  ships  the  entire  carrying  trade  with  England, 
in  connection  with  the  ordinance  of  the  preceding  year,  it 
conferred  a  monopoly  of  colonial  commerce. 

But  this  state  of  commercial  law  was  essentially  modified 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Enghsh 
commonwealth  was  established  in  the  Chesapeake.  The 
republican  leaders  of  Great  Britain,  conducting  with  true 
magnanimity,  suffered  the  fever  of  party  to  subside,  before 
decisive  measure  were  adopted ;  and  then  two  of  the  three 
commissioners,  whom  they  appointed,  were  taken  from 
among  the  planters  themselves.  The  instructions  given 
them  were  such  as  Virginians  might  carry  into  effect ;  for 
they  constituted  them  the  pacificators  and  benefactors  of 
their  country.  In  case  of  resistance,  the  cruelties  of  war 
were  threatened.  (2)  If  Virffinia  would  but  adhere  to  the 
commonwealth,  she  might  oe  the  mistress  of  her  own 
destiny. 

What  opposition  could  be  made  to  the  parliament, 
*   ^*  which,  in  the  moment  of  its  power,  voluntarily  pro- 
'  a  virtual  independence  P  No  sooner  had  the  Gumea 
ate  anchored  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  than 
thoughts  of  resistance  were  laid  aside,"  (3)  and  the 
colonists,  naving  no  motive  to  contend  for  a  monarch 

(1)  Hazard,  i.  636—638. 

(2)  Let  tiie  reader  consult  the  instructiions  themselves,  inThurloe,  i.  197, 
198»  or  in  Hazard,  i.  556—558,  rather  than  the  commentary  of  Chalmers  or 
Grahame. 

(3)  Qarendon,  b.  xiii.  466,  46^.  It  is  strange  how  much  error  has  been 
inbtidaced  hito  Virghiia  history,  and  continued,  even  when  means  of  cor- 
recting it  were  abundant  and  easy  of  access.  Clarendon  relates  the  matter 
rightly.  See,  also.  Strong's  Babylon*s  Fall,  2,  3,  and  Langford's  Refa- 
ti^on,  6,  7'  These  are  all  contemporary  authorities.  Compare,  also,  the 
Journals  of  the  Long  Parliament  for  August  31,  1652.  So,  too,  the  Act  of 
Surrender,  hi  Hening,  i.  363 — 365,  which  agrees  with  the  instructions  from 
the  Long  Parliament.  Compare,  also,  Ludlow,  149 :  "  This  news  being 
brought  to  Yii^rinia,  they  submitted,  also,'*  &c.  Cliurendon,  Strong,  Lang- 
fiocd»  the  public  acts,  Ludlow,  all  contemporary,  do  not  disagree.  Beverl^ 
wrote  in  the  next  century ;  and  his  account  is,  therefore,  less  to  be  relied 
on.  Besides,  it  is  in  its^  improbable.  How  could  Dutch  merchantmen 
have  awaited  an  English  squadron  ?  The  Nertherlands  had  no  liber^  to 
trade  with  Virginia ;  and  Dutch  ships  would  at  once  hare  been  seizeoL  «& 
prizes.  Virginia  had  doubtless  been  "whole  tot  mctmat^D::! ^^  \raB^ 
moDKrcbT'  in  England  seemed  at  an  end.  Of  modiexTL  NvrWet^^  Qtod^i^iaLt 
Hiatory  of  the  Commonwealth,  Hi.  280,  discerned,  the  trutYi. 
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whose  fcHrtones  seemed  iiretrieyable,  were  earnest  only  to 
assert  the  fireedom  of  their  own  InstitationB.  It  marks 
the  character  of  the  Yirffinians,  that  they  re^ed  to  smr- 
render  to  force,  but  yiSded  by  a  yolnntary  deed  and  a 
mutual  compact.  It  was  agreed,  upon  the  surrender,  that 
the  "  PEOPLE  OF  YiRGtUSU,  *  should  haye  all  the  liberties  of 
the  freebom  people  of  England;  should  intrust  their 
business,  as  formeny,  to  their  own  grand  assembly ;  shoidd 
remain  unquestioned  for  their  past  loyalty;  and  should 
luiye  "  as  fiee  trade  as  the  people  of  England."  No  taxes^ 
no  customs,  might  be  leyied,  except  by  their  own  repre- 
sentatiyes ;  no  forts  erected,  no  garrisons  maintained,  put 
by  their  own  consent.  (1)  In  the  settlement  of  Ihe  ffoyem- 
ment,  the  utmost  harmony  preyailed  between  the  bur- 
gesses and  the  commissioners ;  it  was  the  goyemor  and 
council  only,  who  had  an^  apprehensions  for  their  safety, 
and  who  scrupidously  proyidea  a  guarantee  for  the  security 
of  their  persons  and  property,  which  there  eyidently  haia 
existed  no  design  to  mjure. 

These  terms,  so  fayourable  to  liberty,  and  almost  con- 
ceding independence,  were  faithMLy  ooseryed  till  the  re- 
storation. Historians  haye,  indeed,  drawn  gloomy  pictures 
of  the  discontent  which  peryaded  the  colony,  and  haye  re- 
presented that  discontent  as  heightened  oy  commercial 
oppression.(2)  The  statement  is  a  fiction.  The  colony  of 
Vir^nia  enjoyed  liberties  as  large  as  the  fayoured  ]New 
England ;  disj^loy^ed  an  equal  degree  of  fondness  for 
popular  soyereignity,  and  ^arlessly  exercised  political  in- 
dependence. (3)  Tnere  had  long  existed  a  republican 
party ;  and,  now  that  monarchy  had  fallen,  on  whom 
coidd  the  royalists  rely  so  safely  as  on  themselyes  P  The 
executiye  officers  became  elective ;  and  so  evident  were  the 
designs  of  all  parties  to  promote  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  ^oyemment,  that  IMchard  Bennett,  himself  a  com- 
missioner of  the  parliament,  and,  moreover,  a  merchant 
and  a  Eoundheax^  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  ihe 

(1)  Hening,  i.  363—365,  and  367,  368.  JefRerson's  Notes  on  Virginia. 
Hazard,  i.  660—564.  Burk,  ii.  85—91. 

(2)  Beverley,  Chalmers,  Robertson,  Marshall.  Even  the  accurate  and 
learned  Holmes  has  transmitted  the  error.  Compare  Jared  Sparks,  in 
North  American  Review,  xx.  new  series,  433 — is6. 

(3)  Compare,  for  example,  Dutch  Records,  at  Albany,  xxir.  302,  whece 
Berkeley  writes  like  an  independrait  sovereign :  **  Whatsoever  the  noble 
Xat  Haacry  Moody,  in  his  excellent  jadgment,  shall  think  fit  to  be  done  tat 

ibegood  of  both  colonies,  we,  on  oni  pazt,  ahali^xmly  Tstify^.*'    May  17, 
^ikf0.    The  same  spirit  had  prevailed  for  yean.    M\»aav  'Ci«cac^«  Vv .  x^'b. 
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o4ber  oomnussionerB,  xmiuiimously  chosen  gOfveaaiot,{l) 
The  oath,  required  of  the  burgesses  made  it  their  para* 
mount  duty  to  provide  for  "  me  general  good  and  pro- 
sperity^ "  of  Yiimnia  and  its  inhabitants.(i)  Under  the 
administration  of  Berkeley,  Bennett  had  been  driven  from 
Virginia ;  and  now  not  the  slightest  effort  at  revenge  was 
att«npted.(3) 

The  act  which  constituted  the  government,  claimed  for 
the  assembly  the  privilege  of  demoing  the  powers  which 
were  to  belong  to  the  governor  and  council;  and  the 
puUie  good  was  declared  to  require,  "  that  the  right  c£ 
deeting  all  officers  of  this  colony  shoidd  appertain  to  the 
burgesses,"  as  to  "  the  representatives  of  the  pec^e."(4) 
It  luul  been  usual  for  the  governor  and  counm  to  sit  in 
tlie  assembly ;  the  expediency  of  the  measure  was  ^es- 
tioned,  and  a  temporary  compromise  ensued ;  they  retamed 
tbeir  former  ri^nt»  but  were  required  to  take  the  oatli 
which  was  adimnistered  to  the  burgesses.  (5)  ThmB  the 
house  of  burgesses  acted  as  a  convention  of  the  people ; 
ezercisiB^  supreme  authority,  and  distributing  power  as 
the  pubhe  welfare  required.  (6) 

Nor  was  this  an  accidental  and  transient  arrangement. 
Cromwell  never  made  any  appointments  for  Virginia ;  not 
.  one  governor  acted  under  his  commission.(7)  When 
^  '  Bennett  retired  &om  office,  the  assembly  itsdf  elected 
his  suooessor ;  and  Edward  Biggs,  who  had  before  been 
chosen  of  the  council,(8)  and  who  "had  given  a  signal 
testimony  of  his  fidelily  to  Yirnnia,  and  to  the  eommon- 
weaKJi  of  England,''(9)  received  tiie  suffirages.(10)  The 
commifWBCtters  in  the  colony  (11)  were  rather  engaged  in 
settlinfi;  the  affairs  and  adjusting  the  boundaries  m  Mary- 
land, toan  in  controlling  the  destinies  of  Yii^inia. 

The  right  of  electing  the  governor  continued  to  be 
daimed  by  the    representatives  of  the  people,(12)  and 

(1)  Henin^,  i.  871.  See  Stith,  199,  who  tells  the  story  xig^ht^.  Strange 
Huit  hiBtariaas  would  not  take  a  hint  from  tiie  accnrate  Stitii ! 

(2)  Hening,  i.  871. 

(3)  Langfcnrd's  Refutation,  3.  That  Bennett  was  a  Roundhead  is  indis- 
pntaUe.  The  conteminnraxy  authorities  are.  Strong's  Babylon's  Fall,  i.  7 
aad  19;  Langford's  Reftitatian,  S ;  HamnKmd's  Leah  and  Rachel,  81. 
Tbesie,  taken  together,  are  ctrndusiTe.  Bennett  was  of  the  ceancil  in 
iML    Hening,  1.  322. 

(4)  Hening,  i.  372.  (5)  Hening,  S73. 

(6)  Hening's  note,  i.  sQo.  (7)  Ibid.  i.  prefleu:e,  13. 

(5)  Heidng,  388.    Not.  l654.  C9)  IM&.i.^m. 
(10)  lUd.  408.    Ckunjuaee  Hening,  i.  5,  and  also  Aa6. 

QV  Ibid.  428  aad  432.    Haz.  i.  694.  (W)  IVAd,  4a\ . 
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*'  wortky  Samuel  Matthews,  an  old  planter,  of  nearly  forty 
years*  standing,"  who  had  been  "  a  most  deserving  com- 
monwealth's man,  kept  a  good  house,  Hved  bravely,  and 

was  a  true  lover  of  Virginia,"(l)  was  next  honoured 
^  with  the  office.  But,  fiom  too  exalted  ideas  of  his 
station,  he,  with  the  council,  became  involved  in  an  un- 
equal contest  with  the  assembly  by  which  he  had  been 
elected.  The  burgesses  had  enlarged  their  power  by  ex- 
cluding the  governor  and  council  nom  their  sessions,  and, 
having  thus  reserved  to  themselves  the  first  &ee  discus- 
sion of  every  law,  had  voted  an  adjournment  till  Novem- 
ber. The  governor  and  council,  by  message,  declared  the 
dissolution  of  the  assembly.  The  legality  of  the  dissolu- 
tion was  denied  ;(2)  and,  after  an  oath  of  secrecy,  every 
burgess  was  enjoined  not  to  betray  his  trust  by  submis- 
sion. Matthews  yielded,  reserving  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  protector.(3)  When  the  house  unanimouslv  voted  the 
governor's  answer  unsatisfactory,  he  expressly  revoked 

the  order  of  dissolution,  but  still  referred  the  decision 
*®'  of  the  dispute  to  Cromwell.  The  members  of  the 
assembly,  appr^ensive  of  a  limitation  of  colonial  liberty 
hj  the  reference  of  a  political  question  to  England,  deter- 
mined on  a  solemn  assertion  of  their  independent  powers. 
A  committee  was  appointed,  of  which  John  Carter,  of  Lan- 
caster, was  the  chief;  and  a  complete  declaration  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty  was  solemnly  made.  The  governor  and 
council  had  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly ;  the 
burgesses  now  decreed  the  former  election  of  governor  and 
council  to  be  void.  Having  thus  exercised,  not  merely  the 
right  of  election,  but  the  more  extraordinary  right  of  re- 
moval, they  re-elected  Matthews,  "  who  by  us,"  they  add, 
*'  shall  be  mvested  with  all  the  just  rights  and  privileges 
belonging  to  the  governor  and  captain-general  of  Virginia." 
Tlie  governor  submitted,  and  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
his  ejection  by  taking  the  new  oath,  which  had  just  been 
prescribed.  The  council  was  organized  anew;  and  the 
spirit  of  popular  liberty  established  all  its  claimis.(4) 

The  death  of  Cromwell  made  no  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  colony.  The  message  of  the  governor  duly  an- 
j^  nounced  the  event  to  the  legislature.(5)  It  has  pleased 

someEnglish  historians  to  ascribe  to  Yirginia  a  precipi- 

{I)  a.  Mass.  Hist.  CoU.  ix.  1 19.  (2)  Henin^'s  note,  i.  430. 

(3J  Heaing,  i.  490,  497,  and  500,  501.  ^4^  Heoing,  i.  604,  505. 

(5)  See  the  names  of  the  members,  in  Heiuni;,  v .  \.  1^.  M&,  ^^1 . 
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late  attachinent  to  Charles  U.  On  the  present  occasion, 
the  burgesses  deliberated  in  private,  and  nnanimonsly  re- 
solved uiat  Bichard  Cromwell  should  be  acknowledged.  (1) 
But  it  was  a  more  interesting  question,  whether  the  change 
of  protector  in  England  would  endanger  liberty  in  Vir- 
gima.  The  letter  &om  the  council  had  left  the  govern- 
ment to  be  administered  according  to  former  usage.  The 
assembly  declared  itself  satisfied  with  the  language.  (2) 
But,  that  there  might  be  no  reason  to  question  the  existing 
usage,  the  governor  was  summoned  to  come  to  the  house, 
where  he  appeared  in  person,  dehberately  acknowledged 
the  supreme  power  of  electing  officers  to  be,  by  the  present 
laws,  resident  in  the  assembly,  and  pledged  lumselfto  join 
in  addressing  the  new  protector  for  special  confirmation  of 
all  existing  privileges.  The  reason  for  this  extraordinaiy 
proceeding  is  assigned ;  "  that  what  was  their  privilege 
now,  might  be  tbe  privilege  of  their  posterity."(3)  The 
frame  of  the  Virgima  government  was  deemed  worthy  of 
being  transmitted  to  remote  generations. 

On  the  death  of  Matthews,  the  Virginians  were 
^  '  without  a  chief  magistrate^'ust  at  the  time  when  the 
resignation  of  Bichard  had  left  England  without  a  govern- 
ment. The  burgesses,  who  were  immediately  convened, 
resolving  to  become  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  or  the  colony, 
enacted,  "  that  the  supreme  power  of  the  government  of 
this  country  shall  be  resident  in  the  assembly ;  and  all 
writs  shall  issue  in  its  name,  until  there  shall  arrive  firom 
England  a  commission,  which  the  assembly  itself  shall 
adjudge  to  be  lawfiil.V(4)  This  being  done.  Sir  William 
Berkeley  was  elected  governor  ;(5)  and,  acknowledging 
the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  burgesses,  whom,  it  was  ex- 
pressfy  agreed,  he  could  in  no  event  dissolve,  he  accepted 
the  office,  and  recognized,  without  a  scruple,  the  authority 
to  which  he  owed  his  elevation.  "  I  am, '  said  he,  "  but  a 
servant  of  the  assembly."(6)  Virginia  did  not  lay  claim 
to  absolute  independence,  but,  awaiting  the  settlement  of 
affairs  in  EngLGuid,  hoped  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuart8.(7) 

The  legislation  of  the  colony  had  taken  its  character 
horn  the  condition  of  the  people,  who  were  essentially 

(1)  Hening,  i.  511.    Mar.  16S9»  (3)  Hening,  1. 511. 

(3)  Ibid.  511,  512.  (4)  IVAd.  &dQ,  liC^. 

(B)  Ibid.  630,  S31,  and  5.  (d)  Smitla.^a'Sle^^ctt^tY]* 

(7)  Heomg'g  note,  i.  52&--530. 
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agricultural  in  tkeir  pursuits ;  and  it  is  the  interest  of 
society  in  that  state  to  discountenance  contracting  debts. 
Severe  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditor  are  the  &ait8  of 
0(HninerciaL  society ;  Virginia  possessed  not  one  considerable 
town,  and  her  statutes  favoured  the  independence  of  the 
planter,  rather  than  the  security  of  trade.  The  repre- 
sentatives  of  colimial  landholders  voted  ''the  total  ejection 
of  mercenary  attorneys."  (1)  Bv  a  special  act,  emigrants 
were  safe  against  suits  designed  to  enforce  engagements 
that  had  been  made  in  Europe  ;(2)  and  colonial  obugations 
might  be  easily  satisfied  by  a  surrender  of  property.(3) 
Tobacco  was  generally  used  iostead  of  coin.  Inefb  was 
hardly  known,  and  the  spirit  of  the  criminal  law  was  mild. 
The  highest  judicial  tribunal  was  the  assembly,  which  was 
convened  once  a  year,  or  oftener.(4)  Already  large  landed 
proprietors  were  Sequent;  and  plantations  of  two  thousand 
acres  were  not  unlaiown.(5) 

During  the  suspension  of  the  royal  government  in 
England,  Virginia  attained  unlimited  Hber^of  commerce, 
which  she  re^ilated  by  independent  laws.  The  ordioance 
of  1660  was  rendered  void  by  the  act  of  cajjitulation ;  the 
Navigation  Act  of  Cromwell  was  not  designed  for  her 
oppression,(6)  and  was  not  enforced  within  her  borders. 
li  an  occasional  confiscation  took  place,  it  was  done  by 
tiie  authority  of  the  colonial  assembly.(7)  The  war 
between  England  and  Holland  did  not  whoUy  interrupt 
the  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  with  the  EngHsh  colonies ; 
and  if,  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  trade  was  considered 
contraband,  the  English  restrictions  were  entirely  disre- 
sarded.(8)    A  remonstrance,  addressed  to  Cromwell, 

'  demanded  an  unlimited  liberty ;  and  we  may  suppose 
that  it  was  not  refused ;  for,  some  months  before  Urom- 
i6s8  ^^'^  death,  the  Virginians  "  invited  the  Dutch  and 

*  all  fareiguers  "  to  trade  with  them,  on  payment  of  no 
higher  duty  man  that  which  was  levied  on  such  English 
vessels  as  were  bound  for  a  foreign  port.(9)  Proposals  c^ 
peace    and  commerce   between  JSew  Netherlands    and 

(1)  Hening,  i.  275,  302,  313,  349,  419,  482,  495;  and  Prefiace,  18. 

(3)  md.  266,  257.  (3)  Ibid.  294. 

(4)  Hammond,  13.    Sad  State,  21. 

(6)  Virginia's  Cure,  2  and  8.    Sad  State,  9. 

(6)  The  commerce  between  the  Dutch  and  Virginia  was  haxdlf  iaber 
rapted, 
(7)  Hetungr,  i.  388,  388. 
(ffj  Tbnrloe,  v.  80.    Hazacd,  1.  590-601.  vS")  'RcaawtA.  *S^ 
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Yirginia  were  discussed  without  scruple  by  tke  respectiye 
colonial  governments ;  (1)  and  at  last  a  special  statute 

*  of  Virginia  extended  to  every  Christian  nation,  in 
amity  with  England,  a  promise  of  liberty  to  trade  and 
equal  justice.  (2)  At  the  restoration,  TirgiBia  enjoyed 
freedom  of  commerce  with  the  whole  world. 

Behgious  liberty  advanced  under  the  influence  of  inde* 
pendent  domestic  legislation.  JN'o  churches  had  beea 
erected  except  in  the  heart  of  the  colony ;  (3)  and  there 
were  so  few  ministers,  that  a  bounty  was  offered  for  their 
importation.  (4)  Conformity  had,  in  the  reign  of  Charles, 
been  enforced  by  measures  of  disfranimisement  and 
exile.  (5)  By  the  people  under  the  commonwealth,  though 
they  were  attached  to  the  church  of  tiiieir  fathers,  aXL 
^  things  respecting  parishes  and  parishioners  were  re- 
ferr^  to  their  own  ordering ;  (6)  and  religious  hbertj 
would  have  been»perfect,  but  for  an  act  of  intolerance, 
by  which  all  Quakers  were  banished,  and  their  return  re- 
garded as  a  felony.(7) 

Virginia  was  tne  first  state  in  the  world,  composed  of 

separate  boroughs,  diflused  over  an  extensive   surface, 

where  the  government  was  organized  on  the  principle  <^ 

universal  siu&age.    All  freemen,  without  exception,  were 

entitled  to  vote.    An  attempt  was  once  made  to  limit 

'  the  right  to  house-keepers ;  (8)  but  the  public  voice 
reproved  the  restriction;  the  very  next  year,  it  was  de- 
1656  ^^  ^  ^^  "hard,  and  unagreeable  to  reason,  that 

'  any  person  shall  pay  equal  taxes,  and  yet  have  no 
votes  in  elections  ;*  and  the  electoral  franchise  was  restored 
to  all  &eemen.(9)      Servants,  when  the  time   of  their 

(1)  Hie  statements  ia  this  paragraph  derive  ample  caDflnnation  from 
the  Terjr  copioiis  Dutch  Records  at  Albany,  iv.  91  j  ix.  57—59 ;  iv.  9^,  188, 
165,  198 ;  particnlaTly  iv.  2U,  where  the  nunoor  of  an  intended  prohibition 
of  Dutch  trade  in  "^nrginia  is  alluded  to  in  aletter  firom  the  W.  I.  Co.  to 
S^ajvBBeaA.  That  -was  in  1666,  precisely  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the 
rambling  complaint  in  Hazard,  i.  OOO,  and  still  more  in  the  very  rare  little 
volume  by  L.  G.,  ''  Public  Good  without  Private  Interest,  or  a  Compen- 
dioiis  Remonstrance  of  ttie  Present  Sad  State  and  Condition  of  tiieEn^ish 
Colonic  in  Virginea ;  1657,"  PP<  13, 14.  The  prohibition  alluded  to  is  not 
in  the  Navigation  Act  of  St.  John,  nor  did  any  such  go  into  efliect.  See 
Albany  Records,  iv.  236.  The  very  rare  tract  of  L.  G.  I  obtained  through 
tiie  kindness  of  John  Brown,  of  Providence. 

(2)  Smith,  27.    Hening,  L  460.  • 

(3)  Norwood,  in  Churchill,  vi.  186.  (4)  Henhig,  L  418. 
(6)  Hening,  i.  123, 144, 149, 165, 180,  240, 268, 269>  277* 

(«)  IMd.  i.  433,  Act  1 .    JSS8.  (3)  ItoVi.  V.  ^^  W"^.^ 

(8)  IMd.  R:efyce,  19, 30,  and  412,  Act  7*    Maxch,  1^5. 

(9)  IMd.  i.  403,  Act  19. 
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bondage  was  completed,  at.  once  became  electors,  ana 
miglit  be  cbosen  burgesses. (1) 

Tims  Yirginia  established  upon  her  soil  the  supremacy 
of  the  popmar  branch,  the  freedom  of  trade,  the  inde- 
pendence of  religious  societies,  the  security  from  foreign 
taxation,  and  the  imiversal  elective  franchise.  If,  in  fol- 
lowing years,  she  departed  from  either  of  these  principles, 
and  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  change,  it  was  from  the 
influence  of  foreign  authori^.  Virginia  had  herself, 
almost  Tmconsciously,  establisned  a  nearly  independent 
democracy ;  and  already  preferred  her  own  sons  for  places 
of  authonty.(2)  The  country  felt  itself  honoured  by  those 
who  were  "  V  irginians  bom ;"  (3)  and  emigrants  never  again 
desired  to  live  in  England.  (4)  Prosperity  advanced  with 
freedom ;  dreams  of  new  staples  and  inflnite  wealth  were 
indulged; (5)  while  the  population  of  Yirginia,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  restoration,  may  have  been  about  thirty 
thousand.  Many  of  the  recent  emigrants  had  been 
royalists  in  England,  good  officers  in  the  war,  men  of  edu- 
cation, of  property,  and  of  condition.  The  revolution  had 
not  subdued  then*  characters;  but  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  divided  them  from  the  political  strifes  of  Europe ; 
their  industry  was  employed  in  making  the  best  advantage 
of  their  plantations ;  the  interests  and  liberties  of  Vir- 
mm&,  the  land  which  they  adopted  as  their  country,  were 
dearer  to  them  than  the  monarchical  principles  which 
they  had  espoused  in  England ;  (6)  and  therefore  no  bit- 
terness could  exist  between  the  firmest  partisans  of  the 
Stuarts  and  the  friends  of  repubhcan  liberty.  Virginia 
had  long  been  the  home  of  its  inhabitants.  "Among  many 
other  Wessings,"  said  their  statute-book, (7)  "(S)d  Al- 
mighty hath  vouchsafed  increase  of  children  to  this 
colony ;  who  are  now  multiplied  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber ;*  and  the  huts  in  the  wilderness  were  as  full  as  the 
birdis*-nests  of  the  woods. 

The  genial  climate  and  transparent  atmosphere  delighted 

(1)  Virginia's  Cnie,  p.  18.    Sad  State,  p.  4. 

(2)  Hammond's  Leah  and  Rachel,  p.  15. 

(3)  Thm-loe,  ii.  274.  (4;  Hammond,  8. 

(6)  E.  Williams,  Virginia,  tfnd  Virginia's  Discovery  of  Silk-'worms,  1650. 

(V)  Clarendon,  b.  xiii.  v.  iii.  pp.  406,  467.    Walsh's  Appeal,  p.  31. 

(Z)  Heningf  i.  3S6 :  **  A  very  nmnerons  generation  of  Christian  children 
^^om  in  VirgiDia,  who  naturally  are  of  \>eaa\afQi«cvd  coxaelY  yersons,  and 
^eaeruBy  of  more  ingenious  spixKathanthoaedt  IBn^t^asA.^^  NVct^x&9i2% 
€are^  5.  ^ 
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those  who  had  come  from  the  denser  air  of  England. 
Every  object  in  nature  was  new  and  wonderful.  The 
loud  and  frequent  thunder-storms  were  phenomena  that 
had  been  rarely  witnessed  in  the  colder  summers  of  the 
north;  the  forests,  majestic  in  their  growth,  and  free 
from  underwood,  deserved  admiration  for  their  unrivalled 
ma^iificence ;  the  purling  streams  and  the  frequent  rivers, 
flowing  between  alluvial  banks,  quickened  tJie  ever-preg- 
nant soil  into  an  unwearied  fertility;  the  strangest  and 
the  most  delicate  flowers  grew  familiarly  in  the  fields ; 
the  woods  were  replenished  with  sweet  barks  and  odours ; 
the  gardens  matured  the  fruits  of  Europe,  of  which  the 
growth  was  invigorated  and  the  flavour  miproved  by  Uie 
activity  of  the  virgin  mould.  Especially  the  birds,  with 
their  gay  plumage  and  varied  melodies,  inspired  delight ; 
every  traveller  expressed  his  pleasure  in  listening  to  the 
mocking-bird,  which  carolled  a  thousand  sever^  tunes, 
imitating  and  excelling  the  notes  of  aU  its  rivals.  The 
humming-bird,  so  bnlliant  in  its  plumage,  and  so  delicate 
in  its  form,  quick  in  motion,  vet  not  fearing  the  presence 
of  man,  haimting  about  the  nowers  like  the  bee  gathering 
honey,  rebounding  from  the  blossoms  into  whicn  it  dips 
its  biU,  and  as  soon  returning  "  to  renew  its  many  ad- 
dresses to  its  delightful  objects,'*  was  ever  admired  as  the 
smallest  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  feathered  race. 
The  rattlesnake,  with  the  terrors  of  its  alarms  and  the 
power  of  its  venom ;  the  ox>ossum,  soon  to  become  as  cele- 
brated for  Uie  care  of  its  ofispring  as  the  fabled  pelican ; 
the  noisy  frog,  booming  from  the  shallows  like  the  English 
bittern;  the  flying  squirrel;  the  myriads  of  pigeons, 
darkening  ike  air  with  the  inmiensity  of  their  flocks, 
and,  as  men  believed,  breaking  with  their  weight  the 
boughs  of  trees  on  which  i£ey  alighted, — ^were  all 
honoured  with  frequent  commemoration,  and  became  the 
subjects  of  the  strangest  tales.  The  concurrent  relation 
of  all  the  Indians  justified  the  belief,  that,  within  ten 
days*  journey  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun,  there  was  a 
country  where  gold  might  be  washed  from  the  sand,  and 
where  the  natives  themselves  had  learned  the  use  of  the 
crucible ;  (1)  but  definite  and  accurate  as  were  the  ac- 
counts, inquiry  was  always  baffled;  and  the  regions  of 
gold  remained  for  two  centuries  an  undiaeoyere^  VaiA. 

CV  B.  waiiams,  Virgixdn,  Sec.  17.    Compare  SSUimaxi's  louxniiX,  <sii^« 
MJneg  ofN.  C.  xxiii.  8,  p. 

VOZ.  J,  j^ 
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Yarious  were  the  eanploymeiits  by  which  the  cahnness 
of  life  was  TeHiered.  Ghdorge  Saadys,  an  idle  man,  who 
had  been  a  gieat  traveller,  and  wno  did  not  remain  in 
America,  a  -pSet,  whose  verse  was  tolerated  by  Drydenand 
praised  by  Izaak  Walton,  begniLed  the  ennm  of  his  seclu- 
sion by  translating  the  whole  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.(l) 
To  the  man  of  leisure,  the  chase  Aimished  a  perpetoal  re- 
source. It  was  not  long  before  the  horse  was  mnltipHed 
in  Virginia  J  and  to  improve  that  noble  anJTnal,  was  early 
an  oldest  of  pride,  soon  to  be  favonred  by  legislation. 
Speed  was  espeeially  valued;  and  "the  planter s  pace " 
became  a  proverb. 

Equally  proverbial  was  the  hospitality  of  the  Vir- 
ginians. lAbonr  was  vahiable ;  land  was  cheap ;  com- 
petence promptly  followed  industry.  There  was  no  need 
of  a  scnmibk ;  abundance  gushed  from  the  eardi  for  all. 
The  morasses  were  alive  with  water-fowl;  the  creeks 
aboonded  witii  oysters,  heaped  together  in  inexhaustible 
beds ;  the  rivers  were  crowded  with  fish ;  the  fcnrests  were 
nimble  wi^  game;  the  woods  rostled  with  eoveys  ot 
quails  and  wud  turkeys,  while  they  rung  with  the  merry 
notes  of  i^e  singing-birds ;  and  hogs,  swarming  Hke  ver- 
min, ran  at  large  in  troops.  It  was  *'  the  best  poor  man's 
oouniary  in  the  world."  "  If  a  happy  peace  be  settled  in 
poor  England,"  it  had  been  said,  "  then  they  in  Viiginia 
shall  be  as  happy  a  people  as  any  under  heaven."  (2)  Bob 
pleniy  enoouraged  indolence.  JSo  domestic  manu&jotores 
were  establkhd ;  ever^iJung  was  imported  ftam  England. 
The  chief  brandi  of  mdus&y,  for  the  pur^e  m  ex- 
changes, was  tobaoco-plantinff ;  and  the  spirit  of  inven- 
tion was  enfeebled  by  the  uniK>rmity  of  pursuit. 

(1)  Rymer,  zriii.  076, 9^.    Walton's  Hooker,  32. 

(9)  ii.  Mass.  Hist.  Ooll.  ix.  llS,  106.     Hammond's  Leah  and  Rachel,. 
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•        COLONIZATION  OF   MARYLAND. 

_^  The  limits  of  Virginia,  by  its  second  charter,  ex- 
'^'  tended  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, and  therefore  included  all  the  soil  which  subsequently 
formed  the  state  of  Maryland.  It  was  not  long  bcKire  the 
country  towards  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  was  explored ; 
settlements  in  Accomack  were  extended ;  and  commerce 
was  begun  with  the  tribes  which  Smith  had  been  the  first 

to  visit.    Porey,  the  secretary  of  the  colony,  "  made 

a  discovery  iato  the  great  bay,"  as  far  as  ike  river 
Patuxent,  whicn  he  ascended ;  but  his  voyage  probably 
reached  no  farther  to  the  north.  The  English  settlement 
of  a  himdred  men,  which  he  is  represented  to  have  found 
already  established,  (1)  was  rather  a  consequence  of  his 
voyage,  and  seems  to  have  been  on  the  eastern  shore, 
perhaps  within  the  limits  of  Yirginia.(2)  The  hope  "  of  a 
very  good  trade  of  furs"  animated  the  adventurers ;  and 
if  the  plantations  advanced  but  slowly,  there  is  yet 
evidence  that  commerce  with  the  TndiaTJs  was  earnestly 
pursued  under  the  sanction  of  the  colonial  govem- 
ment.(3) 

An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  mcmopoly  of  this 
commerce  (4)  by  William  Claybome,  whose  resolute  and 
enterprising  ejpnt  was  destined  to  exert  a  powerM  and 
^  Iong*contmued  influence.  His  first  appearance  in 
'  '  America  was  as  a  surveyor,(5)  sent  by  the  London 
company  to  make  a  map  of  uie  country.    At  ike  fall  of 

the  corporation,  he  had  been  appointed  by  IKing 

'  James  a  member  of  the  coxmeu;(6)   and,  on  the 

accession  of  Cbarles,  was    continued  in  office,  and  in 

repeated  commissions  was  nominated  secretary  of 

*•  state.(7)    At  the  same  time,  he  received  authority 

from  the  governors  of  Yirginia  to  discover  the  source  of 

the  Bay  of  the  Chesape&e,  and,  indeed,  any  part  of 

(1)  Chalmers,  206.  (2)  Purchas,  iv.  1784.    Smith,  il.  6J-4J4. 

(3)  Relation  of  Maryland,  4,  ed.  1035.    Smith's  HlitorT  oC  Vtx^m&aH 
iL  63  and  96. 

(4)  Rdatioii  of  Maryland,  l63S,  p.  10. 

CS)  Hening,  i.  116.  (6^  HAUsei,  \,  \«|. 

(7)  Hazard,  i.  234  and  239. 
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that  province  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-first 
J  627-  degree  of  latitude.  (1)  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that 
1629.  he  should  become  familiar  with  the  opportunities  for 
traffic  which  the  coimtry  afforded ;  and  the  jurisdiction  and 
the  settlement  of  Virginia  seemed  about  to  extend  to  the 
forty-first  paraUel  of  latitude,  which  was  then  the  bound- 
ary of  New  England.  Upon  his  favourable  representation, 
a  company  was  formed  in  England  for  tradm^  with  the 
natives ;  and,  through  the  agency  of  Sir  William 
^  ^'*  Alexander,  the  Scottish  proprietaiy  of  Nova  Scotia, 
a  roval  license  was  issued,  santstioning  the  commerce,  and 
conferring  on  Claybome  powers  of  government  over  the 
companions  of  his  voyages.  (2)  "Raxvej  enforced  the  com- 
mands of  his  sovereign,  and  confirmed  the  license 
^  ^^*  by  a  colonial  commission.  (3)  The  Dutch  plantations 
were  esteemed  to  border  upon  Virginia.  After  long 
experience  as  a  surveyor,  and  after  years  employed  in 
discoveries,  Claybome,  now  acting  under  the  royal  license, 
formed  estabUshments,  not  only  on  Kent  Island,  in  the 
heart  of  Maryland,  but  also  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah.(4»)  Thus  the  colony  of  Virginia  anticipated 
tne  extension  of  its  commerce  and  its  limits ;  and,  as 
mistress  of  all  the  vast  and  commodious  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  of  the  soil  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac, 
indulged  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  most  brilliant  commer- 
cial success,  and  rising  into  powerful  opulence,  without 
the  competition  of  a  rival. 

It  was  the  peculiar  fortune  of  the  United  States,  that 
they  were  severally  colonized  by  men  in  origin,  rel^ous 
faith,  and  purposes,  as  various  as  the  climes  which  are 
included  within  their  limits.  Before  Virginia  could  com- 
plete its  settlements,  and  confirm  its  claims  to  jurisdiction 
over  the  countiy  north  of  the  Potomac,  a  new  government 
was  erected,  on  a  foundation  as  extraordinary  as  its  results 
were  benevolent.  Sir  George  Calvert  had  early  become 
interested  in  colonial  estabhshments  in  America.  .  A  na- 
tive of  Yorkshire,(5)  educated  at  Oxford,(6)  with  a 
*  mind  enlarged  by  extensive  travel,  on  his  entrance 
into  life  befriended  by  Sir  Bobert  Cecil,  advanced  to  the 

(1)  Papers  in  Chalmers,  227.  (2)  Chalmers,  227,  228. 

(S)  CbahnexB,  228, 229. 

W  Hazard,  i.  430.    Relation  of  Maryland,  34.    Thurloe.  v.  486.    Hazard, 
i.  630.    Maxyland  Papers,  in  Chalmers,  ^Z. 
W  FaUer'8  Worthies,  201. 
W  Wood's  Athexm  Oxonienses,  h^%  5Sia. 
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honours  of  knighthood,  and  at  length  employed  as  one 
of  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  (1)  he  not  only  secured 
^  ^^'  the  consideration  of  his  patron  and  his  sovereign,  (2) 
but  the  good  opinion  of  the  world.    He  was  chosen,  oy  an 
immense    majority,  to  represent  in  Parliament  his 
^  ^^*  native  county  of  Yorkshire. (3)    His  capacity  for  busi- 
ness, his  industry,  and  his  fideUiy,  are  acknowledged  bv 
all  historians.    Li  an  age  when  religious  controversy  still 
continued  to  be  active,  and  when  the  increasing  divisions 
among  Protestants  were  spreading  a  general  alarm,  his 
mind  sought  relief  from  controversy  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  church ;  and,  preferring  the  avowal  of  his 
opinions  to  the  emoluments  of  office,  he  resigned  his 
^  ^*'  place,  and  openly  professed  his  conversion.    King 
James  was  never  bitter  against  the  Catholics  who  re- 
spected his  pretensions  as  a  monarch ;  Calvert  retained 
his  place  in  the  privy  council,  and  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  an  Insh  peerage.    He  had,  &om  early  life, 
shared  in  the  general  enthusiasm  of  England  in  favour  of 
American  plantations ;  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  great 
company  for  Virginia ;  and,  while  secretary  of  state,  he 
had  obtained  a  special  patent  for  the  southern  promontory 
of  ISTewfoimdland.    How  zealous  he  was  in  selecting  suit- 
able emigrants,  how  earnest  to  promote  habits  of  domestic 
order  and  economical  industry,  now  lavishly  he  expended 
his  estate  in  advancing  the  interests  of  his  settlement  on 
the  rugged  shores  of  Avalon,(4)  is  related  by  those  who 
have  written  of  his  life.    He  desired,  as  a  roxmder  of  a 
colony,  not  present  profit,  but  a  reasonable  expectation ; 
and,  perceivmg  the  evils  of  a  common  stock,  he  cherished 
enterprise  by  leaving  each  one  to  enjoy  ^e  results  of 
his  own  industry.    Sut  numerous  difficulties  prevented 
success  in  Newfoundland  :  Parliament  had  ever  asserted 
the  freedom  of  the  fisheries,  (5)  which  his  grants  tended  to 
impair ;  the  soil  and  the  climate  proved  less  favourable 
than  had  been  described  in  the  glowing  and  deceptive 
pictures  of  his  early  agents ;  ana  the  incessant  danger 

(1)  stow,  edition  of  l63I,  p.  1031. 

(2)  Winwood,  ii.  58,  and  iii.  318  and  837. 

(3)  I>ebate8  of  1620  and  1621,  i.  175. 

(4)  Whitboume*8  Newfoundland,  in  the  Cambridge  librarjr.    Also,  Pur . 
cbas,  iv.  1882—1891 ;   Collier  on  Calvert  -,   Fuller'a  Worthies  of  Yorkshire, 
201,  202  ;  Wood's  Athense  Oxonienses,  ii.  532,  523 ;  Lloyd's  State  WottVi&s^ 
in  Biog.  Brit,  article  Calvert;  Chalmers,  201. 

(5)  Chalmers,  84,  100,  114,  215,  11$,  130. 
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of  attaoke  &om  the  French,  who  were  possessed  of  the 
eirciimjacent  continent,  spread  a  gloom  over  the  fature. 
Twice,  it  is  said,  did  Lord  Baltimore,  in  person,  visit  his 
settlement;  wilJi  ships,  manned  at  his  own  charge,  he 
repelled  the  French,  who  were  hovering  round  the  coast 
with  the  design  of  annoying  the  English  fishermen ;  and, 
having  taken  sixty  of  them  prisoners,  he  secured  a  tempo- 
rary tranquillity  to  his  countrymen  and  his  colonists. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  success,  he  found  all  hopes  of  a 
thriving  plantation  in  Avalon  to  be  vain.  Why  should 
the  English  emigrate  to  a  rugged  and  inhospitable  island, 
mrrounded  by  a  hostile  power,  when  the  hardships  of 
colonizing  the  milder  regions  of  Yirginia  had  already  oeen 
encountered,  and  a  peaceM  home  might  now  be  obtained 
without  peril  P 

Lord  Baltimore  looked  to  Yirginia,  of  which  the  climate, 
the  fertility,  and  the  advantages,  were  so  much  extolled. 
Yet,  as  a  Papist,  he  could  nardly  expect  a  hospitable 
welcome  in  a  colony  &om  which  the  careM  exclusion  (1) 
of  Boman  Catholics  had  been  originally  avowed  as  a  special 
object,  and  where  the  statutes  of  the  provincial  legisla- 
ture, as  well  as  the  commands  of  the  sovereign,  aimed  at 
16S8,  a  perpetual  religious  uniformity.  When  Lord  Balti- 
ifii9.  more  visited  Virginia  in  person,  the  zeal  of  the 
assembly  immediately  ordered  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  to  be  tendered  him.  It  was  in  vam  that  he 
proposed  a  form  which  he  was  willing  to  subscribe ;  the 
government  firmly  insisted  upon  tluit  which  had  been 
ehosen  by  the  English  statutes,  and  which  was  purposely 
framed  in  such  language  as  no  Cathohc  could  adopt.  A 
^^  letter  was  transmitted  from  the  assembly  to  the  privy 
*  council,  explanatory  of  the  dispute  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  intolerance  of  European  legislation.  (2)  It  was 
evident  that  Lord  Baltimore  could  never  hope  for  quiet 
in  any  attempt  at  establishing  a  colony  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Virginia. 

But  the  country  beyond  the  Potomac  seemed  to  be  as  yet 
untenanted  by  any  but  the  scattered  hordes  of  the  native 
tribes.  The  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Swedes,  were  prepar- 
ing to  occupy  the  country ;  and  a  grant  seemed  the  reamest 

ttode  of   securing  the  soil  by  an  EngUsh  settlement.  (3) 

f- 
(i)  fliussRL  i.  72.  (a)  Andent  ^cotite,  in  Burk,  tt.  34—37. 

{9)  Hammond's  Leah  and  KacheV,  \9. 
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The  caneelling  of  the  Virginia  patents  had  restored 
to  the  monarch  the  ample  authority  of  his  prerogatiTe 
over  the  soil;  he  Tnight  now  sever  a  province  from  i 
the  colony,  to  which  he  had  at  first  assigned  a  territory  so  ; 
vast ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  Calvert — a  man  of  such 
moderation  that  all  parties  were  taken  with  him9(l)  sin- 
cere in  his  character,  disengaged  from  all  interestis,  and  a 
&vonrite  with  the  royal  ^u^ily — to  obtain  a  charter  for 
domains  in  that  happy  clime.  The  nature  of  tiba  document 
itself,  and  concurrent  opinion,  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
that  it  was  penned  by  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  him- 
self, although  it  was  finally  issued  for  the  bexiefit  of  his 
son. 

The  j^damental  charter  (2)  of  the  colony  of  Mary- 
^  *^*  land,  however  it  may  have  neglected  to  provide  tor 
the  power  of  the  king,  was  the  sufficient  frank-pledge  of 
tJie  ubertieB  of  the  colonist,  not  less  than  of  the  xishts  and 
interests  of  the  proprietary.  The  ocean,  the  fortieSL  paral- 
lel of  latitude,  the  meridian  of  the  western  fountain  of 
the  Potomac,  the  river  itself  from  its  source  to  its  mouth, 
and  a  line  drawn  due  east  from  Watkin's  Point  to  the 
Atlantic, — ^these  were  the  limits  of  the  terxitoffy,  which 
was  now  erected  into  a  province,  and  from  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  and  wife  of  Charles  I., 
whose  restless  mindf  digHaining  contentment  in  domestic 
happiness,  aspired  to  every  Idnd  of  power  and  distinction, 
recerred  the  name  of  Marvland.  The  countiy  thus  de- 
scribed was  given  to  Lord  ioaltimore,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
as  to  its  absolute  lord  and  proprietary,  to  be  holden  by 
the  tenure  of  fealty  only,  pavmg  a  yearlv  rent  of  two 
Indian  arrows,  and  a  fifth  or  aU  gold  and  silver  ore  which 
mi^ht  be  found.  Yet  the  absolute  authority  was  conceded 
ratiier  with  reference  to  the  crown  than  the  cokmists ;  for 
the  charter,  unlike  any  patent  which  had  hithorto  passed 
the  great  seal  of  England,  secured  to  the  emigrants  them- 
selves an  independent  share  in  the  legislraon  of  the 
province,  of  which  the  statutes  were  to  be  estaMashed  with 
the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  majority  of  the  freemen 
or  their  deputies.    Eepresentative  government  was  indis- 

(1)  Collier  on  Calvert. 

(8)  The  charter  may  be  foimd  in  Hasard,  L  327—337;  in  Baoon's  Laws 
of  Maryland  at  Larg^e.  It  is  appendedin  E^lish  to  the  Relation  of  Mary  • 
land,  1635.  It  has  been  commented%pon  by  Chabnere,  W-^%\  ^^^s^ 
iUnuely  by   McMahon,    ]83~]83;    by  Skoryi  i.  9%— ^\     «ni^  '«aiBK<! 
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solublj  connected  with  the  fundamental  charter ;  and  it 
was  especially  provided,  that  the  authority"  of  the  absolute 
proprietary  should  not  extend  to  the  fife,  freehold,  or 
estate  of  any  emigrant.  These  were  the  features  which 
endeared  the  proprietary  government  to  the  people  of 
Maryland ;  and,  but  for  these,  the  patent  would  have  been 
as  worthless  as  those  of  the  London  company,  of  Warwick, 
of  Gorges,  or  of  Mason.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the 
only  proprietary  charters  productive  of  considerable  emo- 
lument to  their  owners,  were  those  which  conceded  popular 
liberty.  For  the  benefit  of  the  colony,  the  statutes 
restraining  emigration  were  dispensed  with ;  and,  at  the 
appointment  of  the  Baron  of  Baltimore,  all  present  and 
mture  Hege  people  of  the  English  king,  except  such  as 
should  be  expressly  forbidden,  might  freely  transport 
themselves  and  their  families  to  Maryland.  Christianity 
was  by  the  charter  made  the  law  of  tne  land ;  but  no  pre- 
ference was  given  to  any  sect ;  and  equality  in  religious 
rights,  not  less  than  in  civil  freedom,  was  assured.  A 
monopoly  of  the  fisheries  had  formerly  been  earnestly 
resisted  by  the  commons  of  England :  to  avoid  all  dispute 
on  this  pomt,  Calvert,  in  his  charter,  expressly  renounced 
any  similar  claim.  As  a  Catholic,  he  needed  to  be  free 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  his  neighbour :  Maryland  was 
careftdly  separated  from  Virginia  >  nor  was  he  obliged  to 
obtain  the  royal  assent  to  the  appointments  or  the  legisla- 
tion of  his  province,  nor  even  to  make  a  communication 
of  the  results.  So  far  was  the  English  monarch  from 
reserving  any  right  of  superintendence  in  the  colony,  he 
left  himself  without  the  power  to  take  cognizance  of  what 
transpired;  and,  by  an  express  stipulation,  covenanted, 
that  neither  he,  nor  his  heirs,  nor  his  successors,  should 
ever,  at  any  time  thereafter,  set  any  imposition,  custom, 
or  tax,  whatsoever,  iipon  the  inhabitants  of  the  province. 
Thus  was  conferrea  on  Maryland  an  exemption  from 
English  taxation  for  ever.  Sir  George  Calvert  was  a  man 
of  sagacity,  and  an  observing  statesman,  fie  had  beheld 
the  arbitrary  administration  of  the  colonies  ;  and,  against 
any  danger  of  future  oppression,  he  provided  the  strongest 
defence  which  the  promise  of  a  monarch  could  afford. 
Some  other  rights  were  conferred  on  the  proprietary — the 
adrowBon  of  churches ;  tl^  power  of  creating  manors  and 
courts  baron,  and  o{  estaDUshing  a  colonial  aristocracy  on 
tlie  system  of  sub-infeudation.    "But  t\ie%^  \\i\\i%^  ^«t^ 
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practically  of  little  moment.  Even  in  Europe,  feudal  in- 
stitutions appeared  like  the  decrepitude  of  age  amidst  tlie 
vigour  and  enterprise  of  a  new  and  more  peacefiil  civiliza- 
tion ;  they  could  not  be  perpetuated  in  the  lands  of  their 
origin — far  less  could  they  renew  their  youth  in  America. 
Sooner  might  the  oldest  oaks  in  Windsor  Forest  be  trans- 
planted across  the  Atlantic,  than  the  social  forms,  which 
Europe  itself  was  beginning  to  reject  as  antiq[uated  and 
rotten.  But  the  seeds  of  popular  hberty,  contamed  in  the 
charter,  would  find,  in  the  IS  ew  World,  the  very  soil  best 
suited  to  quicken  them  into  life  and  &uitAilness. 

Calvert  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  wise  and 
benevolent  lawgivers  of  all  ages.  He  was  the  first  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  world  to  seek  for  rehgious  security 
and  peace  by  the  practice  of  justice,  and  not  by  the  exer- 
cise of  power ;  to  plan  the  establishment  of  popular 
institutions  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  conscience  ; 
to  advance  the  career  of  civilization,  by  recognizing  the 
rightftd  equality  of  all  Christian  sects.  The  asylum  of 
Papists  was  the  spot  where,  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
world,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  which  as  yet  had  hardly  been 
explored,  the  mild  forbearance  of  a  proprietary  adopted 
reugious  freedom  as  the  basis  of  the  state. 

Before  the  patent  could  be  finally  adjusted  and  pass  the 
great  seal,  Sir  George  Calvert  died,(l)  leaving  a  name 
against  which  the  breath  of  calumny  haa  hardly  whispered 
a  reproach.  The  petulance  of  his  adversaries  coula  only 
taunt  him  with  bemg  "  an  Hispaniolized  Papist."  (2)  His 
son,  Cecil  Calvert,  succeeded  to  his  honours  and  fortunes. 
For  him,  the  heir  of  his  iather*s  intentions  (3)  not  less  than 
of  his  father's  fortunes,  the  charter  of  Maiyland  was  pub- 
lished and  confirmed,  and  he  obtained  the  nigh  distinction 
of  successfully  performing  what  the  colonial  companies 
had  hardly  been  able  to  achieve.  At  a  vast  e:roense,  he 
planted  a  colony,  which  for  several  generations  descended 
as  a  patrimony  to  his  heirs. 

Virginia  regarded  the  severing  of  her  territory  with 
^  ^  apprehension,  and  before  anv  c(3onists  had  embarked 
under  the  charter  of  Baltimore,  ner  commissioners  had  in 
England  remonstrated  against  the  grant  as  an  invasion  of 
her  commercial  rights,  an  infringement  on  her  domains, 
and  a  discouragement  to  her  planters.    In  Strafford,  Lord 

1)  Ch^baaers,  201.  (2)  Wi\soTi,Vxv"K«C3R!*^„\u.1^^. 

(3)  The  charter  asserts  it. 
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Baltiinore  fotuud  a  friend, — ^for  Strafford  liad  been  the 
£nend  of  the  £B,ther,(l) — and  the  remonstrance  was  in  vain ; 
tlie  privy  council  sustained  the  proprietary  charter,  and, 
luLvising  the  parties  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  cbs- 
pates,  commanded  a  free  commerce  and  a  good  corre- 
spondence between  the  respective  colonies.(2) 

Nor  was  it  long  before  gentlemen  of  birth  and  quality 
resolved  to  adventure  their  hves  and  a  good  part  of  thenr 
ibrtunes  in  the  enterprise  of  planting  a  colony  under  so 
&vourable  a  charter.  Lord  ioaltimore,  who,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  abandoned  his  purpose  of  conducting 
the  emigrants  in  person,  appointed  his  brother  to  act  as 
Jus  lieutenant ;  and  on  Enoay,  the  22nd  of  November, 
with  a  small  but  flEivouring  gale,  Leonard  Calvert,  and 
dbout  two  hundred  people,  most  of  them  Boman  Catholic 
gentlemen  and  their  servants,  in  the  Arh  and  the  Dove, 
a  ship  of  large  burden,  and  a  mnnace,  set  sail  for  the 
northem  bank  of  the  Potomac.  Having  stayed  by  the  wav 
in  Barbadoes  and  St.  Christopher,  it  was  not  till 
^  *  February  of  the  following  year  that  thejr  arrived  at 
Point  ComfcNrt,  in  Virginia ;  wliere,  in  obedience  to  the 
express  letters  of  Xing  Charles,  they  were  welcomed  by 
Harvey  with  courtesy  and  humamtjr.  Claybome  also 
appeared,  but  it  was  as  a  prophet  of  ill  omen,  to  terrify 
the  company  by  predicting  the  fixed  hostility  of  tlie 
natives. 

Leaving  Point  Comfort,  Calvert  sailed  into  the  Poto- 
mac, (3)  and  with  the  pinnace  ascended  the  stream.  A 
cross  was  planted  on  an  island,  and  the  country  claimed 
for  Christ  and  for  England.  At  about  forty-seven  leagues 
above  the  mouth  of  me  river,  he  found  the  village  of  Pis- 
cataqua,  an  Indian  settlement,  nearly  opposite  Mount 
Yemon.  The  chieftain  of  the  tribe  would  neither  bid  him 
go  nor  stay ;  "  he  mid^t  use  his  own  discretion."  It  did 
not  seem  safe  for  the  JBnglish  to  plant  the  first  settlement 
so  bijgh  up  the  river ;  Calvert  descended  the  stream,  ex- 
amining, in  his  barge,  the  creeks  and  estuaries  nearer  the 
Chesapi^e ;  he  entered  the  river  which  is  now  called  St. 
Mary*s,  and  which  he  named  St.  Greorge*s,  and  about  four 
leases  from  its  junction  with  the  Potomac,  he  anchored 
at  3ie  Indian  town  of  Yoacomoco.    The  native  inhabit- 

O)  CbalmerSf  209. 

(2)  Hazard,  L  337.    Bozman,  3S\  axveL^Q^.    CY\a^x&!en«^v« 

^S)  Wintbrop,  i.  134. 
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ants  having  suffered  from  the  superior  power  of  the  Sus- 
quehannahs,  who  occupied  the  district  between  the  bays, 
had  already  resolved  to  remove  into  places  of  more  secu- 
rity in  the  interior,  and  many  of  them  had  be^un  to 
migrate  before  the  English  arrived.  To  Calvert  the  spot 
seemed  convenient  for  a  plantation ;  it  was  easy,  by  pre- 
sents of  cloth  and  axes,  of  hoes  and  knives,  to  gain  the 
good-will  of  the  natives,  and  to  purchase  their  rights  to 
the  soil  which  they  were  preparing  to  abandon.  They 
readily  gave  consent  that  the  English  should  immediately 
occupy  one-half  of  their  town,  and  after  the  harvest  should 
become  the  exclusive  tenants  of  the  whole.  Mutual  pro- 
mises of  friendship  and  peace  were  made,  so  that  upon  the 
27th  day  of  March  the  Catholics  took  quiet  possession  of 
the  little  place,  and  religious  liberty  obtained  a  home,  its 
only  home  in  the  wide  world,  at  the  humble  village  which 
bore  the  name  of  St.  Mary's. 

Three  days  after  the  landing  of  Calvert,  the  Ark  and 
the  Dove  anchored  in  the  harbour.  Sir  John  Harvey  soon 
arrived  on  a  visit ;  the  native  chiefs  also  came  to  welcome 
or  to  watch  the  emigrants,  and  were  so  well  received,  that 
they  resolved  to  giveperpetuity  to  their  lea£;ue  of  amity 
with  the  English.  The  Indian  women  taught  the  wives 
of  the  new  comers  to  make  bread  of  maize ;  the  warriors 
of  the  tribe  instmcted  the  huntsmen  how  rich  were  the 
forests  of  America  in  game,  and  joined  them  in  the  chase. 
And  as  the  season  of  the  year  invited  to  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture,  and  the  English  had  come  into  possession  of 
ground  already  subdued,  they  were  able  at  once  to  possess 
cornfields  and  gardens,  and  prepare  the  wealth  of  success- 
ftd  husbandry.  Virginia,  from  its  surplus  produce,  could 
furnish  a  temporary  supply  of  food,  and  all  kinds  of  do- 
mestic cattle.  No  suffermgs  were  endured,  no  fears  of  want 
were  excited ;  the  foxmdation  of  the  colonj^  of  Maryland  was 
peaceftdly  and  happily  laid.  Within  six  months  it  had 
advanced  more  than  Virginia  had  done  in  as  many  years. 
The  proprietary  continued  with  great  liberality  to  provide 
everythmg  that  was  necessary  for  its  comfort  and  protec- 
tion, and  spared  no  cost  to  promote  its  interests ;  expend- 
ing in  the  two  first  years  upwards  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  (1)  But  far  more  memorable  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Maryland  institutions.   Every  other  co\iiitr5 

(1)  Chalmers,  205—208.    McMahon,  19&— \ftft. 
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in  the  world  had  persecuting  laws  ;  "  I  will  not," — such  was 
1636-  the  oath  for  the  governor  of  Maryland, — "  I  will  not, 
1639.  by  myself  or  any  other,  directly  or  indirectly,  molest 
any  person  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  or  in 
respect  of  religion."(l)  Under  the  mild  institutions  and  mu- 
nificence of  Baltimore,  the  dreary  wilderness  soon  bloomed 
with  the  swarming  life  and  activity  of  prosperous  settle- 
ments ;  the  Eoman  Catholics,  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
laws  of  England,  were  sure  to  find  a  peaceful  asylum  in 
the  quiet  harbours  of  the  Chesapeake;  and  there,  too,  Pro- 
testants were  sheltered  against  Protestant  intolerance. 

Such  were  the  beautifiu  auspices  under  which  the  pro- 
vince of  Maryland  started  into  being ;  its  prosperity  and  its 
peace  seemed  assured,  the  interests  of  its  people  and  its 
proprietary  were  united,  and  for  some  years  its  internal 

Eeace  and  harmony  were  imdisturbed.  Its  history  is  the 
istory  of  benevolence,  gratitude,  and  toleration.  No 
domestic  factions  disturbed  its  harmony.  Everything 
breathed  peace  but  Claybome.  Dangers  could  only  grow 
out  of  external  causes,  and  were  eventually  the  sad  con- 
sequences of  the  revolution  in  England. 

Twelve  months  had  not  elapsed  before  the  colony 
'  ^*'  of  Maryland  was  convened  for  legislation.  Probably 
aU  the  freemen  of  the  province  were  present  in  a  strictly 
popular  assembly.  The  laws  of  the  session  are  no  longer 
extant ;  but  we  Know  that  the  necessity  of  vindicating  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  province  against  the  claims  of  Ulay- 
borne  was  deemed  a  subject  worthy  of  the  general  delibera- 
tion and  of  a  decisive  act  ;(2)  for  he  had  been  roused,  by- 
confidence  in  his  power,  to  resolve  on  maintaining  his 
possessions  by  force  of  arms.  The  earliest  annsds  of 
Maryland  are  defaced  by  the  accounts  of  a  bloody  skirmish 
on  one  of  the  rivers  near  the  Isle  of  Kent.  Several  lives 
were  lost  in  the  affray ;  but  Claybome's  men  were  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoners.  Claybome  himself  had  fled 
to  Virginia ;  and  when  he  was  reclaimed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Maryland,  Harvey,  though  he  seems  lumself  to 
have  favoured  Baltimore,  sent  the  fugitive  with  the  wit- 
nesses to  England.  (3) 

(1)  Chalmers,  235.    McMahon,  226. 

(2)  Chalmers,  210  and  232.  Bacon,  in  his  Laws  at  Large,  makes  no  men* 
Uon  of  this  assembly. 

(SJ  Bozman,  280—282.     Burk,   ii.  40,  41.     Chalmers,  209>  310,  232. 
McMahon,  12. 
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When  a  colonial  assembly  was  next  convened,  it  passed 
on  act  of  attainder  against  Claybome;  for  he  Iiad  not 
only  derided  the  powers  of  the  proprietary,  but  had 
^  ^^'  scattered  jealousies  amon^  the  Indians,  and  infosed  a 
spirit  of  disobedience  into  the  mhabitants  of  Kent  Island. 
Now  that  he  had  fled,  his  estates  were  seized,  and  were 
declared  forfeited  to  the  laws,  which  he  had  contemned  as 
invalid.  (1)  In  England,  Claybome  attempted  to  gain  a 
hearing  for  his  wrongs ;  and,  partly  by  false  representa- 
tions, still  more  by  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Alexander, 
succeeded,  for  a  season,  in  procuring  the  favourable  dis- 
position of  Charles.  But  when  the  whole  aflair  came  to 
1630  ^®  referred  to  the  commissioners  for  the  plantations, 
it  was  foxmd  that,  on  received  principles,  the  right  of 
the  king  to  confer  the  soil  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Mary- 
land could  not  be  controverted ;  that  the  earlier  license  to 
traffic  did  not  vest  in  Claybome  any  rights  which  were 
valid  against  the  charter,  and  therefore  that  the  Isle  of 
Kent  belonged  absolutely  to  Lord  Baltimore,  who 'alone 
could  permit  plantations  to  be  estabhshed,  or  commerce 
with  the  Indians  to  be  conducted  within  the  limits  of  his 
territory.  (2) 

Yet  the  people  of 'Maryland  were  not  content  with  vin- 
dicating the  limits  of  their  province ;  they  were  jealous  of 
their  liberties.  The  charter  had  secured  to  them  the  right 
of  advising  and  approving  in  legislation.  Did  Lord  Bal- 
timore alone  possess  the  right  of  originating  laws  P  The 
people  of  Maryland  rejected  the  co&  which  the  proprie- 
tary, as  if  holding  the  exclusive  privilege  of  proposing 
statutes,  had  prepared  for  their  government ;  and,  asserting 
their  equal  rignts  of  legislation,  they,  in  their  turn, 
enacted  a  body  of  laws,  wmch  they  proposed  for  the  assent 
of  their  proprietary ; — so  uniformly  active  in  America  was 
the  spirit  01  popular  Hberty.  How  discreetly  it  was  ex- 
ercised cannot  now  be  known,  for  the  laws  which  were 
then  enacted  were  never  ratified,  and  are  therefore  not  to 
be  found  in  the  provincial  record[s.(3) 

In  the  early  nistory  of  the  United  States,  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  uniform  attachment  of  each 
colony  to  its  franchises;  and  popular  assemblies  burst 

(1)  Chalmers,  210. 

(2)  Bozman,  330—344.    Chalmers,  212,  232—235. 

W  Bacon,  1637.     Cbahncra,  211,     Bozman,  2M--^\«,  ^lA^^M^'S^. 
McMabon,  J45. 
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everywhere  into  life  with  a  consciousness  of  their  import- 
BDoe,  and  an  immediate  capacity  for  efficient  ledslation. 
The  first  assembly  of  Maryland  had  vindicated  me  juris- 
diction of  the  colony ;  the  second  had  asserted  its  claims 
to  original  legislation ;  the  third,  which  was  now  convened, 
examined  its  obligations,  and,  though  not  all  its  acts  were 
carried  through  the  forms  essential  to  their  validity,  it  yet 
displayed  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  times  by  frammg 
a  declaration  of  rights.  Acknowledging  the  duty  of  alle- 
giance to  the  English  monarchy  and  securing  to  Lord 
Baltimore  his  prerogatives,  it  likewise  confirmed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Marj^and  all  the  hberties  which  an  Eng- 
lishman can  enjoy  at  home,  established  a  system  of  re- 
presentaiiTe  government,  and  asserted  for  the  general 
assemblies  in  the  province  aU  such  powers  as  may  be  ex. 
ercised  by  the  commons  of  England.  (1)  Indeed,  through- 
out the  whole  colonial  legislation  of  Maryland,  the  bod^ 
rei>resentmg  the  people,  in  its  support  of  the  interests  and 
civil  liberties  of  the  province,  was  never  guilty  of  timidity 
or  treachery.  (2)  It  is  strange  that  religious  bigotry  could 
ever  stain  the  statute-book  of  a  colony  founded  on  the 
basis  of  the  fi*eedom  of  conscience.  An.  apprehension  oi 
some  remote  danger  of  persecution  seems  even  then  tc 
have  hovered  over  the  minds  of  the  Eoman  Cathohcs 
and  at  this  session  they  secured  to  their  church  its  right, 
and  liberties.  Those  rights  and  those  liberties,  it  is  plain 
firom  the  charter,  could  be  no  more  than  the  Iranquu  ex- 
ercise of  the  Soman  worship.  The  constitution  nad  not 
yet  attained  a  fixed  form ;  thus  far  it  had  been  a  species 
of  democracy  under  an  hereditary  patriarch.  The  act  (3) 
oonatituting  the  assembly  marks  the  transition  to  a  repre- 
sentative government.  At  this  session,  any  freeman  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  election,  might  attend  in  person ; 
henceforward,  the  governor  might  summon  his  friends  by 
special  writ ;  while  the  people  were  to  choose  as  many 
delegates  as  "Ihe  freemen  snould  think  good."  As  yet 
there  was  no  jealousy  of  power,  no  strife  for  place.  While 
these  laws  prepared  a  frame  of  government  for  friture 
generations,  we  are  reminded  of  the  feebleness  and  poverty 
of  the  state,  where  the  whole  people  were  obliged  to  con- 
tribute to  "  the  setting  up  of  a  water-mill.  "(4) 

CV  Bacon,  1638-9,  c.  i.  ii.  (Xi  McMahou.  149- 

W  Aid.  1688-9,  c  i.    Griffith's  MaryUx^^  7- 
W  Bacon,  1638-9.    Chalmers,  213, 2\ 4.    Qrrtfttti,*. 
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The  restoratiQii  of  the  charter  of  the  Ixmdon  company 
would  haTe  endas^^red  the  separate  existence  of  Mary- 
land;  yet  we  have  seen  Yirginia,  which  had  ever  been 
^  ^'  jealoos  of  the  diviaion  of  its  territory,  defeat  the 
attempt  to  reviye  the  corporation.  Meantime,  the  legis- 
lative asaembly  of  Marylaod,  in  the  grateM  enjoyment  of 
happiness,  seasonably  guarded  the  tranquillity  of  the  pro- 
vince against  the  ^rplezifcies  of  an  "  interim,"  by  pro- 
viding lor  the  security  of  the  government  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  proprietary.  G<mmieroe  also  was  fostered ; 
and  tobacco,  the  staple  of  the  colony,  subjected  to  iu- 
spection. 
g^       Nor  was  it  long  before  the  inhabitants  recognized 

'  Lord  Baltimore's  "great  charge  and  solicitude  in 
maintaiidn^  the  government,  and  protecting  thiem  in  their 
persons,  n^ts,  and  liberties;"  and  therefore,  "out  of 
desire  to  return  some  testimony  of  gratitude,"  tiiey  freely 
granted  "such  a  subsidy  as  the  youne  and  poor  estate  of 
me  colony  could  bear."(l)  Maryland,  at  lliat  day,  was 
unsurpassed  for  happiness  and  hberty.  Gonsdence  was 
without  restraint;  a  mild  and  liberal  proprietary  con- 
ceded every  measure  which  the  welfare  of  the  colony 
required ;  domestic  union,  a  happy  concert  between  aU  the 
branches  of  government,  an  increasinj^  emigration,  a  pro- 
ductive commerce,  a  fertile  soil,  which  Heaven  had  richly 
&voured  with  rivers  and  deep  bays,  united  to  perfect  t^ 
scene  of  colonial  felicity  ana  contentment.  !E^er  intent 
en  advancing  the  interests  of  his  colony.  Lord  Baltimore 
invited  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  to  emigrate  t9 
Maryland,  ofiTeiing  them  lands  and  privileges,  and  "  frer 
liberty  of  religion ;"  but  Gibbons,  to  whom  he  had  for- 
warded a  commission,  was  "  so  wholly  tutored  in  the  New 
ISngland  discipline,"  that  he  would  not  advance  the  wishes 
of  me  IxiebL  peer;  and  the  people,  who  subsequently  re- 
ioBed  Jamaica  and  Lieland,  were  not  now  tempted  to  desert 
the  Bay  of  Massaehuetts  for  the  Che«Kpeake.(8) 

But  secret  dangers  existed.  Hie  aborigines,  alarmed 
at  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Europeans,  vexed  at  being 
1642-  frequently  overreadied  by  the  cupidity  of  traders, 
1644.  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from  the  jeuounes  whieh 
the  malignant  Claybome  had  infused,  commesLOod  %is»bp 
tahties ;  for  the   Indians^  ignorant   o£  "^^  temfi^   ^ 

rV  Baeoa,  1641-2,  c.  r.  (a)  in^QoEEV^,  ^.  \«,  ^*a- 
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redress,  always  plan  retaliation.  After  a  war  of  frontier 
aggressions,  marked  by  no  decisive  events,  peace  was  re- 
established on  the  vlbxjlbI  terms  of  submission  and  promises 
of  friendship,  and  rendered  durable  by  the  prudent  legis- 
lation of  the  assembly  and  the  firm  humanity  of  the 
government.  The  pre-emption  of  the  soil  was  reserved  to 
Lord  Baltimore,  kidnapping  an  Indian  made  a  capital 
offence,  and  the  sale  of  arms  prohibited  as  a  felony.  (1)  A 
regulation  of  intercourse  with  the  natives  was  the  surest 
preventive  of  war ;  the  wrongs  of  an  individual  were  as- 
cribed to  the  nation ;  the  injured  savage,  ignorant  of  peace- 
ftd  justice,  panted  only  for  revenge  ;  and  thus  the  oDscure 
villany  of  some  humble  ruffian,  whom  the  government 
would  willingly  punish  for  his  outrages,  might  involve  the 
colony  in  the  horrors  of  savage  warmre. 
ie43-  But  the  restless  ClayDome,  urged,  perhaps,  by  the 
ifiie.  conviction  of  having  been  wronged,  and  still  more  by 
the  hope  of  revenge,  proved  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy. 
Now  that  the  civil  war  in  England  left  nothing  to  be 
hoped  from  royal  patronage,  he  declared  for  the  popular 
party,  and,  witn  the  assistance  of  one  Ingle,  who  obtained 
sufficient  notoriety  to  be  proclaimed  a  traitor  to  the 
^  *^'  king, (2)  he  was  able  to  promote  a  rebeUion.  By  the 
very  nature  of  the  proprietary  frame  of  government,  the 
lord  paramount  could  derive  physical  strength  and  re- 
sources only  from  his  own  private  fortunes,  or  from  the 
willing  attachment  of  his  lieges.  His  power  depended  on 
a  union  with  his  people.  In  times  of  peace,  this  condition 
was  eminently  favourable  to  the  progress  of  liberty ;  the 
royal  governors  were  often  able,  were  still  more  often  dis- 
posed, to  use  oppressive  and  exacting  measures ;  the 
deputies  of  the  proprietaries  were  always  compelled  to 
strangle  for  the  assertion  of  the  interests  of  their 
employer ;  they  could  never  become  successftd  aggressors 
on  Ihe  hberties  of  the  people.  Besides,  the  crown,  always 
jealous  of  the  immense  powers  which  had  been  carelessly 
lavished  on  the  proprietary,  was  usually  willing  to  favour 
the  people  in  every  reasonable  effort  to  improve  their 
condition,  or  limit  the  authority  of  the  intermediate  sove- 
reign. At  present,  when  the  commotions  in  England  left 
every  colony  in  America  almost  unheeded,  and  Virginia 
and  £^ew  England  were  pursuing  a  course  of  nearly  inde- 

OJ  Bacon,  i64g,  c.  iii.  ri.  C2)  Bacon's  ?te^a.c«.    CVv«\sa.«a,^\l. 
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pendent  legislation,  the  power  of  theproprietlOT'  ^^ 
almost  as  feeble  as  that  of  the  king.  The  o\iker  colonies 
took  advantage  of  the  period  to  secure  and  adYance  their 
liberties :  in  Maryland,  the  effect  was  rather  to  encourage 
the  insubordination  of  the  restless ;  and  daybome  was 
1644,  able  to  excite  an  insurrection.  Early  in  1645,  tiie  rebels 
1645!  were  triumphant;  unprepared  for  an  attack,  iJie 
goyemor  was  compelled  to  wf,  and  more  than  a  year 
elapsed  before  the  assistance  of  the  well-disposed 
^  '  oomd  enable  him  to  resume  his  power  and  restore 
tranquillity.  The  insurgents  distinguisned  the  period  of 
their  dominion  by  disorder  and  misrule,  and  most  of  the 
3647-  records  were  then  lost  or  embezzled.  (1)  Peace  was 
1649.  confirmed  by  the  wise  clemency  of  the  government ; 
the  offences  of  the  rebellion  were  concealed  by  a  general 
amnesty  ;(2)  and  the  province  was  rescued,  tiiough  not 
without  expense,  (3)  from  the  distresses  and  confusion 
which  had  followed  a  short  but  vindictive  and  successM 
incurrection. 

The  controversy  between  the  kinff  and  the  parlia- 
^  ^*  ment  advanced;  the  overthrow  of  tiie  monarchy 
seemed  about  to  confer  unlimited  power  in  England  upon 
the  embittered  enemies  of  the  Eomish  church ;  and,  as  if 
with  a  foresight  of  impending^  danger,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  stay  its  approacn,  the  Koman  Catholics  of  Mary- 
land, with  me  earnest  concurrence  of  their  governor  and 
of  the  proprietary,  determined  to  place  upon  meir  statute- 
book  an  act  for  tne  religious  freedom  which  had  ever  been 
sacred  on  their  soil.  "  And  whereas  the  enforcing  of  the 
conscience  in  matters  of  religion  " — such  was  the  sublime 
tenor  of  a  part  of  the  statute---"  hath  frequently  fallen  out 
to  be  of  dangerous  consequence  in  ti^iose  commonwealths 
where  it  has  been  practised,  and  for  the  more  quiet  and 
peaceable  government  of  this  province,  and  the  better  to 
preserve  mutual  love  and  amity  among  the  inhabitants, 
no  person  within  this  province,  professing  to  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  any  ways  troubled,  molested,  or  dis- 
countenanced, for  his  or  her  religion,  or  in  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof."  Thris  did  the  earfy  star  of  religious  &«e- 
dom  appear  as  the  harbinger  of  day ;  though,  as  it  first 
gleamca  above  the  horizon,  its  light  was  coloured  and  ob- 
scured by  the  mists  and  exhalations  of  morning.    1^ 

(I)  BacoB'sAe&oe.    ChoMiers,  SI7, 218.   B«itk,Vk.\\%.  'M<t\&:i^tstL«^*i« 
(SJ  Bacon,  l650,  c.  xxlr.  [^  IWWi.  \^^»  t.'oL, 
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fyateit  of  Enelish  poets,  when  he  represents  tiie  fifouii^ 
teeming  witii  living  things  at  the  word  of  the  (Svator, 
paints  the  moment  when  the  forms,  so  soon  to  be  iftstinet 
with  perfect  life  and  beauly,  are  yet  emerging  ftom.  the 
inanimate  earth,  and  when  but 

half  appealed 
Hie  tftvmy  lion  pswingr  to  get  free ; 

tfaoi  spvfaogs,  as  broke  from  bonds. 

And  nonpant  shakes  bis  brinded  mane. 

So  it  was  with  the  fireedom  of  religion  in  the  United  States. 
Thib  clause  for  liberty  in  Maryland  extended  only  to 
Christians,  and  was  introduced  by  the  proviso,  that ''  what- 
aover  person  shall  blaspheme  God,  or  shall  deny  or  re- 
m>ach  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  any  of  the  three  persons 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  with  <leath."(l)  Nowhere  in 
the  United  States  is  religious  opinion  now  deemed  a  pro- 
per subject  for  penal  enactments.  The  only  fit  punish- 
ment for  error  is  refutation.  God  needs  no  avenger  in 
man.  The  fool-hard^  levity  of  shallow  infidelity  proceeds 
firom  a  morbid  passion  for  notoriety,  or  the  malice  that 
finds  pleasure  in  annoyance.  The  laws  of  sodetr  should 
do  no  more  than  reprove  the  breach  of  its  aecorum. 
Blasphemy  is  the  crime  of  despair.  One  hopeless  sufierer 
commits  suicide ;  another  curses  Divine  Aovidence  for 
the  evil  which  is  in  the  world,  and  of  which  he  cannot 
solve  the  mystery.  The  best  medicine  for  intemperate 
grief  is  compassion ;  the  keenest  rebuke  for  ribaldry,  con- 
tismpt. 

!Enit  the  desi^  of  the  law  of  Maryland  was  undoubtedly 
to  protect  freedom  of  conscience ;  and,  some  years  after  it 
had  been  confirmed,  the  apologist  of  Lord  Baltimore  could 
assert,  that  his  government,  in  conformity  with  hid  strict 
and  repeated  injunctions,  had  never  given  disturbance  to 
any  person  in  Maryland  for  matter  of  religion  ;(2)  that 
the  colonists  enjoyed  freedom  of  conscience,  not  less  than 
freedom  of  person  and  estate,  as  amply  aseveran}r  people 
in  any  place  of  the  world.  (3)  The  disfranchised  friends  of 
prelacy  from  Massachusetts,  and  thePmitans  fromVirginia, 
were  welcomed  to  equal  liberty  of  consc  mce  and  poutical 
rights  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  province  >f  Maryland.  (4) 

An  equal  union  prevailed  between  all  branches  of  the 

fl)  Bacon,  1649,  c.  i.    **A  trae  copy*'  of  the  whole  law  is  prinMltar 
Zmagford,  2/— 32.    Compare  Hlutunond*8  Leah  and  Rachel,  20,  si. 
fsj  iMgford,  II.  V«\IMd.c 
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g^terbJOMbtt  JA  explBinilitf  wad  ixnifbmmg  tfae  &wt1  liber* 
ties  of  the  colony.    Li  1642»  Sobert  vau^kiaiB,  in  ^ 
name  of  the  rest  of  the  burg  esses,  had  desired,  that  the 
house  might  be  separated,  torn  thns  a  negative  secnted 
to  the  representatiyes  of  the  peofde.    Before  1649,  ihJB 
change  had  taken  place;    ana   it  was  confirmed  by  a 
statute.  (1)    The  dangerous  pero^tire  of  declaring  maortial 
law  was  also  limited  to  the  preomcts  of  the  camp  and  the 
garrison  ;(2)  and  a  perpetual  act  declared,  that   no  tax 
uLOuld  be  leried  upon  me  freemen  of  the  province,  except 
bj  the  Tote   of  their  deputies  in  a  general  assembly. 
"  The  stren^h  of  the  proprietary "  was  ccaoifidently  re- 
posed "  in  the  ajSections  of  his  people."(3)    Well  niiffkt 
the  freemen  of  Maryland  place  upon  their  records  a  deSii- 
tion  of  their  gratitude,  "  as  a  memorial  to  all  posterities," 
and  a  pledge  that  succeeding  generations  would  frithfdUy 
*'  remember  "  the  care  and  industry  of  Lord  Baltimore  in 
advancing  "  i^e  peace  and  happiness  of  ihe  oolony."(4) 

But  the  revolutions  in  Englaad  could  not  but  affect  tiie 
destinies  of  the  colonies ;  and  while  New  England  and 
"Virginia  vigorouslv  advanced  their  liberties  under  the 
salutary  neglect,  Maryland  was  involved  in  the  miseries 
of  a  disputed  government.  The  people  were  ready  to 
display  every  vurtue  of  good  citizens;  but  doubts  were 
raised  as  to  the  authori^  to  which  obedience  was  du6 ; 
and  the  government,  which  had  been  a  government  of 
benevolence,  good  order,  and  toleration,  was,  by  the  foroe 
of  circumstances,  soon  abandcmed  to  the  misrule  of  bigotry 
and  the  anarchy  of  a  disputed  sovereignty.  When  tlie 
throne  and  Ihe  peerage  had  been  subverted  in  England, 
it  mi^t  be  questioned  whether  the  mimic  monarchy  of 
Lord  Baltimore  should  be  pCTmitted  to  continue.  When 
hereditaiT  power  had  ceased  in  the  motiier  country,  might 
it  properfy  exist  in  the*  colony  P  It  seemed  uncertain,  if 
the  proprietary  could  maiTitain  his  position ;  and  tihe 
scmpulous  Puritans  hesitated  to  take  an  unqualified  oiith 
of  fealty,  with  which  they  might  be  unable  to  comply.(5) 
Englishmen  were  no  longet  lieges  of  a  sovereign,  but 
members  of  a  commonwealth ;  and,  but  for  the  ciaimil,  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland  would  equaUy  enjoy  Oie  benefits  of 

il)  Baeon,  1640,  o.  zii.  atii  noM  iSso,  c.  I. 

(9)  ibid.  1650,  c.  xxvL  (3)  Ibid.  lto«,c.XK*. 

(4)  Itald,  i960,  c.  xxUL  (5)  Stanm^ft  IMikf^VGra^^'Vt^ V V 
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xemiblican  Hbcrty.  Great  as  was  Uie  temptation  to  assert 
inaependeiioe,  it  would  not  have  preraikd,  could  the  peace 
of  ine  province  have  been  maintained.  But  who,  it  mizht 
weQ  hie  asked,  was  tiiie  sovereign  of  Maryland?  Her 
'  '^-beauty  and  extraordinary  goodness  "  had  been  to  her  a 
ISital  dowry ;  and  Maryland  was  claimed  by  four  separate 
asjnrants.  Yireinia  (1)  was  ever  ready  to  revive  its  rights 
to  jurisdiction  beyond  the  Potomac,  and  Claybome  had 
aheady  excited  attention  by  his  presevering  opposition  ;(2) 
Charles  IL,  incensed  a^unst  Lord  Baltimore  for  his 
adhesion  to  the  rebels  and  his  toleration  of  schismatics, 
had  issued  a  commission  to  Sir  William  DaTenant;(3) 
Stone  was  the  active  deputy  of  Lord  Baltimore :  and  par- 
liament had  already  appointed  its  commissioners. 

Li  the  ordinance  (4)  for  the  reduction  of  the  rebellious 
colonies,  Maryland  had  not  been  included ;  if  Charles  II. 
had  been   inconsiderately  proclaimed   by  a  temporary 
officer,  the  offence  had  be^  expiated  ;(6)  and,  as  assurances 
had  been  given  of  the  fidelity  of  Stone  to  t^e  common- 
wealtli,  no  measures  against  his  authority  were  designed.(6) 
.      Yet  the  commissioners  were  instructed  to  reduce  "  all 
the  plantations  within  the  Bay  of  the  Chesapeake  ;"(7) 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  Claybome  might  find  in  the 
ambiguous  phrase,  intended,  perhaps,  to  include  only 
'  the  settlements  of  Yirginia,  a  sufficient  warrant  to 
stretch  his  authority  to  Maryland.    The  conmussioners 
aooordin^lv  entered  the  province ;  and,  after  much  alter- 
eationwitn  Stone,  depriving  him  of  lids  commission  from 
Lord  Baltimore,  and  changing  the  cheers  of  the  province, 
thejT  at  last  established  a  compromise.    Stone,  with  three 
cf  his  council,  was  permitted  to  retain  the  executive  power 
till  further  instructions  should  arrive  from  England.  (8) 
j^       The  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  threatened 
'  a  change  in  the  political  condition  of  Mar^and ;  for,  it 
was  argued,  the  only  authority  under  which  Bennett  and 
Chr^lxmie  had  actea  had  expired  with  the  body  from  which 

(1)  Hazard,  i.  030-430.    McMahon,  907,  908. 

f9)  Bacon,  1050,  c.  xvii. 

(8)  Langford,  3,  4.    Grabame's  U.  S.  i.  117, 118> 

U)  Hazard,  i.  030.  (5)  McMahon,  a03. 

(6)  Langford,  6  and  7. 

(7)  Thurloe,  i.  itfS.    Hazard,  i.  557.    Hammond,  20,  21. 

f9j  Strongs,  2  and  3.    Langford,  7  and  8.    Bacon's  Preface.    McMahon, 
^W<r  J05.    Chalwen,  122. 
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it  was  46riYed.(l)  In  consequence,  Stone,  Hatton,  and  his 
fiiends  reinstated  the  n£;hts  of  Lord  Baltimore  in  their 
*  *  integrity ;  displacing  all  officers  of  the  contrary  party, 
they  introduced  the  old  council,  and  declared  the  condition 
of  the  colony,  as  settled  by  Bennett  and  Claybome,  to 
have  been  a  state  of  rebellion.(2)  A  railing  proclamalion 
to  that  effect  was  published  to  the  Puritans  in  their  church 
meeting. 

The  measures  were  rash  and  ill  advised.  No  sooner 
did  Claybome  and  his  colleague  learn  the  new  revolution 
than  they  hastened  to  Marylsuid,  where  it  was  immediately 
obvious  that  they  could  be  met  by  no  effectual  resistance. 
Unable  to  persuade  Stone,  "in  a  peaceable  and  loving 
way,"  to  abandon  the  claims  of  Lord  Baltimore,  they  y^ 
compelled  him  to  surrender  his  commission  and  the  govern- 
ment into  their  hands.  This  being  done,  Claybome  and 
Bennett  appointed  a  board  often  commissioners,  to  whom 
the  administr9.tion  of  Maryland  was  intrusted.(3) 

Intolerance  followed  upon  this  arrangement,  for  parties 
had  necessarily  become  identified  with  reli^ous  sects,  and 
Maryland  itself  was  the  prize  contended  for.(4)  The 
Puritans,  ever  the  fiiends  of  popular  liberty,  hostile  to 
monarchy,  and  equally  so  to  a  hereditary  proprietary, 
contended  earnestly  tor  every  civil  libertrv ;  but  had 
neither  the  ^titude  to  respect  tiie  rights  or  the  govern- 
ment, by  wmch  they  had  been  received  and  fostered,  nor 
magnammily  to  continue  the  toleration,  to  whicji  alone 
ihey  were  indebted  for  their  residence  in  the  colony.  A 
new  assembly,  convened  at  Patuxent,  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Cromwell,  but  it  also  exasperated  the  whole 
Itomish  party  by  their  wanton  disfranchisement.  An  act 
concerning  religion  confirmed  the  freedom  of  conscience, 
provided  the  libcnrty  were  not  extended  to  "  Pppery,  pre- 
Iapy,(5)  or  licentiousness"  of  opinion.  Yet  Cromwell,  a 
friend  to  religious  toleration,  and  willing  that  the  different 
sects,  **  like  the  cedar,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil-tree> 
should  be  planted  in  the  wilderness  together,"  never 
approved  the  ungrateful  decree.     He  commanded  the 

(1)  Langford,  10.    Strong,  3. 

(S)  StrcHQg,  3.  Hazard,  i.  696.  The  date  is  there  1653.  It  was  in  l654, 
as  Strong  asserts.  McMahon,  806,  cites  Hazard  doubtinglr.  Bacon, 
1654,  c.  zlv.    Hammond,  2S. 

(3)  Strong,  3, 4,  5.    Langford,  11, 12.    HcMa3[ion,  VsA.   ^Staiafisn^^. 

(4)  Hanunoad,  32.    Sad  State,  9.  V^'i  "B^ROT^  x^'SA,  ^.Vi , 


)69  'smojf.Y  oa  the  vm'xm  states. 

)T0  ''not  to  bogy  tkesiselYee  about  religioQ, 

it  to  aetlja  tlie  civQ  goTenuB0nt."(l) 

Wben  the  proprie&ry  losard  of  these  prooee4ing8,  he 
w«ft  ijidiffuaiit  at  the  want  of  firnmeBB  which  hia  lieuteniuat 
had  diro&yed.(2)  The  pretended  assembly  was  esteemed 
'<  illegal,  mutmoiis,  and  nsnrped;"  and  Lord  Baltimoire 
IHud  his  officers  determined,  under  the  powers  which  the 
charter  conferred,  to  vindicate  his  supremacy.  (3)  Towards 
■  the  end  of  Jannsfy,  on  the  arnval  of  a  friendly  ship, 
'  it  was  immediately  noised  abroad  that  his  patent 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  proteetor;  and  orders  oegan 
again  tobe  issued  forthe  entire  restoration  of  his  authoilly. 
]^|kists  and  others  (4)  were  o(»mmssioned  by  Stone  to 
raise  men  in  arms,  and  the  leaders  of  this  new  reyolution 
were  able  to  surprise  and  get  possession  of  the  proyincial 
records.  They  marched  also  from  Patuxent  towards  Anne 
Arundd,  the  chief  seat  of  the  republicans,  who  insisted 
on  naming  it  Providence.  The  inhabitants  of  Providence 
and  their  partisans  fathered  together  with  the  zeal  that 
bcdongs  to  the  popmar  partn^,  and  with  the  courage  in 
which  Puritans  were  never  deficient.  Yain  were  procla- 
Biations,  promises,  and  threats.  The  party  of  Stone  was 
attacked  and  utterly  discomfited ;  he  hunself,  with  others, 
was  taken,  and  would  have  been  put  to  death  but  for 
^k»  respect  and  affection  borne  him  by  some  amone  the 
insurgents  whom  he  had  formerly  welcomed  to  MjuryLBmd. 
He  was  kept  a  prisoner  during  most  of  the  adminis^tion 
of  Crotnwell  ;(5)  while  four  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
province,  sentenced  to  death  by  a  council  of  w^,  were 
presently  executed.(6) 

A  friend  to  Lord  Baltimore,  then  in  the  province,  begged 
<^the  proteetor  no  otiber  boon  than  that  he  wouid  "con- 
descend to  settle  the  country  by  deckunn^  his  determinate 
wiiL'X^)  ^d  yet  the  same  causes  which  led  Cromwell 
to  neglect  the  mtemal  concerns  of  Virginia^  compelled 
him  &  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  disturbances  in 
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(1)  Chalmers,  236.  (2)  Hazard,  i.  029-    Strgn^^. 

CS)  Langford,  9, 10.  (4)  Strong,  5. 

(5)  On  this  occasion  were  published  Strong's  Babylon's  Fall  in  Mar>'- 

l«nd,  and  Langford's  Just  and  Clear  Refutation  of  a  Scandalous  Pamphlet, 

entitled  BaA^lon's  Fall  in  Maiylatul,  i65S.    BoQi  a^  minute,  a^.  in  the 

mafai,  agree.    Compare  Chalmers;  McMahon,207;   H^Mrd,  i.  Q2l— <SaS, 

Moaetg,  630;  Bacon*s  Pniace. 

CUD  HvamofLd,  JJ^  J3.  (7)  lBax^>Oi  ^silAHijbcd^  13. 
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Maryland.  Ob  the  oiie  kaiid»  lie  respected  the  rights  of 
jHToperty  oi  Lord  Baltimore ;  on  the  other,  he  protected 
kis  own  politiGal  partisans,  eorresponded  with  his  eommis- 
sioners,  and  expressed  so  displeasure  at  their  exereise  of 
power^(l)  The  right  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Maryland  re- 
Baained,  therefore,  a  disputed  question.  Euller,  Preston, 
and  the  others,  appointed  hy  daybome,  actually  possessed 
aul^orily ;  wlule  Ijord  Baltimore,  with  the  appar«at  saac- 

tion  of  the  protector,  commissioned(2)  Josias  Fendall 
^^^*  to  appear  as  his  lieutenant.  Fendall  had,  the  pre- 
ceding year,  been  ensa^ed  in  exciting  an  insurrectioii, 

under  pretenos  of  mstructions  itSoi  Stone ;  he  now 
^^'  appeared  as  an  opcai  but  unsuccessful  insurgent, 
little  IS  known  of  his  "disturbance,"  except  that  it  occa- 
sioned a  heavy  public  expenditure.(3) 

Yet  the  confidence  of  iKNrd  Baltmiore  was  continued  to 
Pendall,  who  receired  anew  an  app^tment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province.    For  a  season  there  was  a  divided 

rule;  FendaU  was  acknowledged  by  the  GathoHe 
'  party  in  the  ci^  of  St.  Mary's,  and  the  ccnnmiB- 
sioners  were  sustained,  by  the  PuriUms  of  St.  Leonard's. 
At  length  the  conditions  of  a  compromise  were  settled, 
and  the  government  of  the  whole  province  was  surren- 
dered to  the  agent  of  the  proprietiBry.  Permission  to 
retain  arms ;  an  indemnity  knt  arrears ;  relief  from  the 
oath  of  feaUy ;  and  a  connrmation  of  the  acts  and  orders 
of  the  recent  Puritan  assemblies ;-— these  were  the  temis 
of  the  surzender,  and  prove  the  influence  of  the  Puri- 
taxis.(4) 

FendaU  was  a  weak  and  impetuous  man,  but  I  cannot 
find  any  evidence  that  his  administration  was  stained  by 
injustice.  Most  of  the  statutes  enacted  during  his  ffovem- 
ment  were  thought  worthy  of  being  perpetuates  The 
death  of  Cromwell  left  the  condition  of  tSngland  uncertain, 
and  might  well  dif^e  a  gloom  through  the  counties  of 
Maryland.  For  ten  years  tne  imhapny  province  had  been* 
distracted  by  dissensions,  of  which  tne  root  had  consisted 
in  the  claims  that  Baltimore  had  always  asserted,  and  had 
never  been  able  to  establish.  What  snould  now  be  done^ 
England  was  in  a  less  settled  condition  than  ever.  Would 

(1)  Thnrloe,  L  72^  and  !▼.  65.    Hacai4  i*  &94,  quotes  baft  one  of  tte 

rescripts.    Hammond,  34. 
(S)  McMahon,  211.  ^<&)  B«f9W«  V%VK  ^^<«^ 

(4)  BMcon'a  Pretace,  and  l6S8,  c.  1.    McMahou,  %\\,  wdw  ^2nnd^  ^Vv^- 

eeedbigB,  In  McMiaboa,  note  to  14. 
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tlie  son  of  Cromwell  permanently  hold  the  place  of  his 
father  P  Would  Charles  II.  be  restored  P  Did  new  revo- 
lutions await  the  colony  P  new  strifes  with  Virginia,  the 
protector,  the  proprietary,  the  lane  P  Wearied  with  long 
conYulsions,  a  general  assemoly  saw  no  security  but 
1500.  ^  asserting  the  power  of  the  people,  and  constituting 
the  goremment  on  the  expression  of  their  will.  Accord- 
inj^ly,  just  one  day  before  that  memorable  session  of 
Yirginia,  when  the  people  of  the  Ancient  Dominion 
adopted  a  similar  system  of  independent  le^lation,  the 
representatives  of  Maryland,  convened  in  me  house  of 
Sobert  Slye,  voted  themselves  a  lawM  assembly,  without 
dependence  on  an^p*  other  power  in  the  provmce.  The 
burgesses  of  Yirginia  had  assumed  to  themselves  the 
election  of  the  council ;  the  burgesses  of  Maryland  refused 
to  aclmowledge  the  rights  of  tne  body  claiming  to  be  an 
um^r  house.  In  Virginia,  Berkeley  yielded  to  the  public 
wiU ;  in  Maryland,  Fendall  permitted  the  power  of  the 
people  to  be  proclaimed.  The  representatives  of  Mary- 
hma,  having  thus  successfully  settled  the  government,  and 
hoping  for  tranquillity  after  years  of  storms,  passed  an 
act,  making  it  felony  to  disturb  the  order  which  they  had 
established.  No  authority  would  henceforward  be  recog- 
nized, except  the  assembly  and  the  king  of  England.(l) 
The  light  of  peace  promised  to  dawn  upon  the  province. 

Thus  was  Maryland,  like  Yirginia,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
restoration,  in  full  possession  of  liberty,  based  upon  the 
-praxiiical  assertion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Like 
Virginia,  it  had  so  nearly  completed  its  institutions,  that, 
till  the  epoch  of  its  final  separation  from  Enghmd,  it 
hardly  made  any  further  advances  towards  freedom  and 
independence. 

Men  love  liberty,  even  if  it  be  turbulent ;  and  the  colony 
had  increased,  and  flourished,  and  grown  rich,  in  spite  of 
domestic  dissensions.  Its  popidation,  in  1660,  is  variously 
estimated  at  eight  thousand,(2)  and  at  twelve  thou8and.(3) 
The  country  was  dear  to  its  inhabitants.  There  they 
desired  to  spend  the  remnant  of  their  Hves ;  there  they 
coveted  to  make  their  graves.(4) 

(I)  Bacon,  1059-60.    McMahon,  812.    Chalmers,  224,  225.    Griffith,  I8. 
EbdiniT*  v.  709.    llie  German  historian  is  remarkaUy  temperate.     All 
oUwrs  bare  been  m^ust  to  the  legislature  of  Marjrland. 
rsj  FaUer'M  WorlMeg,  ed.  1062.  C&^  Oh^Jmiera,  226. 

(4)  Ounmond,  25, 
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CHAPTEE  Vm. 

THE  FILGBIMS. 

The  settlement  of  New  England  was  a  result  of  the 
Beformation ;  (1)  not  of  the  contest  between  the  new 
opinions  and  the  authority  of  Some,  but  of  implacable 
differences  between  Protestant  dissenters  and  the  es- 
tablished Anglican  church. 

Who  will  venture  to  measure  the  consequences  of  ac- 
tions by  the  apparent  humility  or  the  remoteness  of  their 
origin P  The  mysterious. influence  of  that  power  which 
endiains  the  destinies  of  states,  overruling  the  decisions 
of  sovereigns  and  the  forethought  of  statennen,  often  de* 
duces  Ihe  greatest  events  from  the  least  conmianding 
causes.  A  Genoese  adventurer,-  discovering  America, 
changed  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  an  obscure  German,, 
inventing  the  printing-press,  rendered  possible  the  uni* 
versal  diflusion  of  increased  intelligence;  an  Augustine 
monk,  denouncing  indulgences,  intr^uced  a  schieon  in  re- 
ligion, and  changed  the  foundations  of  European  politics ; 
a  young  French  refugee,  skilled  alike  in  theology  and  civil 
law,  in  the  duties  of  magistrates  and  the  dial^ftics  of  re- 
ligious controversy,  entering  the  republic  of  Geneva,  and 
conforming  its  ecclesiastical  discipline  to  the  principles  of 
republican  simplicity,  established  a  partv,  of  which 
Englishmen  became  members,  and  Kew  England  the 
asylum.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  mind  from  reli- 
gious despotism  led  directly  to  inqpiries  into  the  nature 
of  civil  government ;  and  tne  doctnnes  of  popular  liberty* 
which  sheltered  their  infancy  in  the  wiloemesses  of  the 
newly-discovered  continent,  within  the  short  space  of  twa 
centuries,  have  infused  themselves  into  the  fife-blood  of 
every  rising  state  from  Labrador  to  Ghifi,  have  erected 
outposts  on  the  Oregon  and  in  Liberia,  and,  making  a 
proselyte  of  enlightened  France,  have  disturbed  all  the 
ancient  governments  of  Europe,  by  awakeningthe  pubHo 
mind  to  resistless  action,  from  the  shores  of  IPorti^^alto 
thepalaces  of  the  czars. 

The  trading  company  of  the  west  of  Eng;land5  insAit- 
porated  in  the  same  patent  with.  Yix^iscA.,  igC)i«i&«^^\  V^^ 

(1)  Heeren,  i.  l<»,  10^. 
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narrow  resources  or  too  little  enterprise  for  success  in  es- 
tablishin^  colonies.  The  Spaniards,  affecting  an  ex- 
^  '  elusive  Tight  of  nayi^ation  in  the  seas  of  the  new  hemi- 
sphere, caijtured  and  con&cated  a  vessel  (1)  which  Popham, 
the  chief  justice  of  England,  and  Gorges,  the  govemer 
of  Plymouth,  had,  with  some  others,  equipped  for  dis- 
ooveiy.  But  a  second  and  ahnost  simultaneous  expe- 
dition  from  iftistol  encountered  no  disasters ;  and  uie 
voyagers,  on  their  return,  increased  public  confidence,  bv 
ronewing  the  favourable  re]M>rt8  of  the  country  which 
they  had  visited.  (2)  The  spirit  of  adventure  was  not  suf- 
feorad  to  slumber;  thelord chief  justice  displayed  perse- 
vesmg  vigour,  for  his  honour  was  mterested  m^the  success 
ci  the  company  which  his  influence  had  contributed  to 
ealaldish ;  Uorges,  (8)  the  companion  and  Mend  oi  Ealeigh, 
WM  still  reluc&nt  to  surrender  his  sanguine  hopes  of 
£wtune  and  domains  in  America;  and,  in  the  next 
^^'  year,  two  ships  were  despatched  to  NorthemVirginia, 
commanded  by  EaLei^h  Gilbert,  and  bearing  emigrants  for 
a  plantation  under  iSue  presidency  of  G«orge  Popham.(4) 
After  a  tedious  voyage,  the  adventurers  reached  the  coast 
of  Amerioa  near  the  mouth  of  the  Xennebee,  and,  offer- 
i|ig  public  thanks  to  God  for  their  safely,  began  their 
sfiftftilement  und^r  the  auspices  of  religion,  with  a  govern- 
mmkt  framed  as  if  for  a  perman^it  colony.  Bode  cabins, 
a  storehouse,  and  some  slight  fortifications,  were  rapidly 
•atcpaxed,  and  the  ships  sail^  for  England,  leaving  rorW- 
nve  emigrants  in  the  plantation,  which  was  named  ^t. 
George.  But  the  winter  was  intensely  cold ;  the  natives, 
at  first  friendly,  became  restless;  the  storehouse  caught 
&i^,  and  part  of  the  provisions  was  consumed ;  the  enn- 
grants  grew  weary  of  their  solitude ;  they  lost  Popham, 
Smst  president,  "the  only  one (5)  of  the  company  t^at 
died  mere ;"  the  ships  which  revisited  the  settlement  with 

(1)  Porctaas,  iv.  1827  and  1832,  and  ff.    Gorges's  Briefie  Nairation,  c.  ir. 
IttMe's  N.  B.  Chronology,  113,  lU.  ii.  Mass.  mat.  CoU.  ix.  8,  4. 
(SQ  Gorges,  c.  v.  6. 

(8)  Tbe  name  of  Gorges  occurs  in  Hume,  c.  xliv.  |  lingard*  viii.  Aiff^ 
OoB^pare  Belknap's  Biography,  i.  347—354.  Gknrges  was  ever  a  sincere 
zoyaBBt. 

64)  Gorges,  c.  vii.  YiiL  ix.      Furchas,  iv.  1828.     Smith,   ii.  lys—iys. 

Biaknap,  i.  350—354.  i.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  i.  ssi,  252.  Williamson's  History 

of  Maine,  i.  197—203.    Prince,  Il6,  117, 118,  119.    Hubbard's  N.B.  3tf,  87- 

^  CbalmoTB,  7  J,  writes :   "  Thejf  tooknd  tU  the  nmmerout  grm»e»  t^  the 

'"  drawing  on  lijs  inrnginalioii  for  embeUi&hments.     Gonpare  ii, 

Hiat.  Ooa.  ix.  4,     Chalmers,  79,  nameB  ani0&s  ^o«&  '^rVm^  ttmi, 

GObert,  tbeUrcbiet"—tak  flCTOV% 
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BnpfheSt  bvought  news  of  the  death  of  the  chiafjojK 
tiee»  the  mogtvigoixnis  friend  oftheaettkraent  in  K^ 
land;  and  Gilbc^,  the  sole  in  command  at  St.  Go^^geb 
had,  by  the  deeease  of  his  brother^  become  heur  to  an  «»■ 
tate  which,  invited  his  presence.  So  the  plantation  wat 
abandoned;  and  the  colonists,  retaining  to  England^ 
**  did  eoyne  many  excuses,"  and  songht  to  conceal  thm 
own  deficiency  of  spirit  by  spreading  exaggerated  aeeonntt 
ef  the  megea  poverty  of  the  soU,  and  the  inhospitaldd 
severity  of  the  olimate.(l)  Bnt  the  Plymouth  oo»pany 
was  dissatisfied  with  Iheir  pusillanimiir ;  Go^<es  esteemed 
it  a  weakness  to  be  frightened  at  a  blast.  Th^  idea  o£  tk 
settlement  in  these  nortaem  latitudes  was  no  longer  ter-^ 
idfic.  The  American  fiisheries  also  constituted  a  pros- 
perous and  well-established  business.  Three  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  French  had  been  settled  in  their  }»it9 
Ski  Pcfit  S^al ;  and  the  ships  which  carried  the  EnglMl 
from  the  STennebec  were  on  the  ocean  at  the  same  tinH^ 
with  the  little  squadron  of  the  French,  who  succeeded 
in  building  Quebec,  the  very  summer  in  which  IVtaine  wa« 
deserted. 

The  fisheries  and  the  fiuNtrade  were  not  relinquished  2 
vessels  were  annually  employed  in  traffic  with  the  Indiana^ 
and  once,  (2)  at  least,  perhaps  ofbener,  a  part  of  a  ahip'st 
company  remained  durmg  a  winter  on  the  American  coast. 
But  new  hopes  were  awakened,  when  Smith, — "wkfit 
^  ^*'  had  already  obtained  distinction  in  Virginia,  aipd  who 
had,  with  rare  sagacity,  discovered,  and,  with  unceasing 
firmness,  asserted,  that  colcmization  was  the  true  polios 
of  England, — ^with  two  ships,  set  sail  for  the  coast  nortli 
of  thelands  granted  by  the  Yirgiuia  patent.  The  expe- 
dition was  a  private  rS)  adventure  of  *'four  merchants  of 
London  and  himself,*'  and  was  very  successfiiL  The 
fireights  were  profitable ;  the  health  of  the  mariners  did 
not  suiBfer ;  and  the  whole  voyage  was  accomplished  in  lesa 
than  sev^n  months.  While  the  sailors  were  busy  with 
their  hooks  and  Hnes,  Smith  examined  the  shores  from  the 
Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  prepared  a  map  of  the  coast,(4) 

(1)  Sir  W.  Alexander's  Map  of  New  Eng^land,  ao. 
(^  Gorges* «.  X.    Prince,  119. 

(3)  CkBJmtn,  8Q,  enroneoosljr  alAributes  tha  expe^itiqa  t^t)^  Ffafiponlb, 
company.  See  Smith,  in  iu.  Mass.  Hifit.  CoU.  w-  ij) ;  a«dL  in  Ills.  Hiaity»|ij&^ 
ii.  176,  170;  Pufchnf,  iv,  1888. 

(4)  Msp,  in  m.  Mmb.  Hist.  CoU.  iii. 
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and  named  the  the  country  New  England, — ^a  title  which 
IMnce  Charles  confirmed.  The  French  could  boast,  with 
troth,  that  New  France  had  been  colonized  before  New 
Ungland  obtained  a  name;  Port  Soyal  was  older  than 
Plymouth,  Quebec  than  Boston.  Yet  the  voyage  was  not 
free  from  cnme.  After  Smith  had  departed  for  England, 
Thomas  Hunt,  the  master  of  the  second  ship,  kidnapped  a 
lurge  party  of  Indians,  and,  sailing  for  Spain,  sola  '*  the 
poor  mnocents  "  into  slavery.  It  is  singular  how  good  is 
educed  from  evil :  one  of  the  number,  escaping  from  cap- 
tivity, made  his  way  to  London,  and,  in  1619,  was  re- 
stored to  his  own  country,  where  he  subsequently  became 
an  interpreter  for  English  emigrants. (1) 

Encouraged  by  commercial  success,   Smith  next 
*  endeavour^  in  the  employment  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  and  of  friends  in  London,  members  of  the  Fly- 
mouth  company,  to  establish  a  colony.    Sixteen  men  (2) 
were  all  whom  the  adventurers  destmed  for  the  occu- 

Sation  of  New  England.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful, 
mith  was  forced  by  extreme  tempests  to  return.  Again 
renewing  his  enterprise,  he  suffered  from  the  treachery  of 
his  companions,  and  was,  at  last,  intercepted  bv  French 
{>irates.  His  ship  was  taken  awav ;  he  himself  escaped 
alone,  in  an  open  boat,  from  the  narbour  of  Bochelle.(3) 
The  severest  privations  in  a  new  settlement  would  have 
been  less  wearisome,  than  the  labours  which  his  enthu- 
siasm now  prompted  him  to  undertake.  Having  published 
a  map  and  a  description  of  New  England,  he  spent  many 
months  (4)  in  visitmg  the  merchants  and  gentry  of  the 
west  of  England,  to  excite  their  zeal  for  enterprise  in 
America :  he  proposed  to  the  cities,  mercantile  profits, 
"'  to  be  realized  m  short  and  safe  voyages;  to  the 
noblemen,  vast  dominions ;  from  men  of  small  means, 
his  earnestness  concealed  the  hardships  of  emigrants, 
and  upon  the  dark  ground,  drew  a  lively  picture  of  the 
nqpid  advancement  of  fortune  by  colonial  moustry,  of  the 

(1)  Smith's  Description  of  New  England,  47,  Smith's  GenenU  Historie, 
ii.  176.  Morton's  Memorial,  55,  and  Davis  on  Morton.  Prince,  132. 
Monrt's  Relation,  in  i.  M.  H.  Coll.  yiii.  238.  Plantation  of  N.  England,  in 
ii.  Mass.  Hist.  CoU.  ix.  6,  7. 

(S)  Williamson's  Maine,  i.  212.    The  learned  andTeryvaloabte  historian 
of  Maine  confounds  this  design  of  Smith  to  found  a  oolonf  with  his 
pnvkma  voyage  tor  trade  and  mscoyery. 
M  Smith,  U.  20S^ai5 ;  and  in  iU.  Mass.  H\st.  (kSl.m.  M,  li. 
W  Smith,  ii.  2i8. 
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abundaaoe  of  game,  the  delights  of  unrestrained  liberty ; 
the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  "  angling  and  crossing 
the  sweet  air  firom  isle  to  isle,  over  the  silent  streams  of  a 
calm  sea."  (1)  The  attention  of  the  western  company 
was  excited ;  they  began  to  form  vast  plans  of  coloniza- 
tion ;  Smith  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  country  for 
life;  and  a  renewal  of  the  letters-patent,  with  powers 
analogous  to  those  possessed  by  the  southern  company, 

became  an  object  of  eager  solicitation.  But  a  new 
^  ^  *  charter  was  not  obtained  without  vigorous  opposition. 
"  Much  difference  there  was  betwixt  the  Londoners  and 
the  Westerlings,"  (2)  since  each  party  strove  to  engross 
all  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  America ;  while  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  were  boldly  sustained  by  others,  who 
were  desirous  that  no  monopoly  should  be  conceded  to 
either  company.  The  remonstrances  of  the  Virginia  oor» 
poration,(3)  and  a  transient  regard  for  the  rights  of  ilie 
coimtry,  could  delay,  but  not  defeat,  a  measure  that  was 
sustained  by  the  personal  favourites  of  the  monarch. 

After  two  years'  entreaty,  the  ambitious  adventurers 
'  *  gained  everything  whicn  they  hod  solicited ;  and 
King  James  issued  to  rorty  of  his  subjects,  some  of  them 
members  of  his  househola  and  his  government,  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  of  the  English  nobility,  a  patent,(4) 
which  in  American  annals,  and  even  in  the  history  of  tiie 
world,  has  but  one  parallel.  The  adventurers  and  their 
successors  were  incorporated  as  "  The  Coimcil  established 
at  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  ]f lanting, 
ruling,  ordering  and  governing  New  England,  m  Ame- 
rica. The  territory  conferred  on  the  patentees  in  abso- 
lute property,  with  unlimited  jurisdiction,  the  sole  powers 
of  legislation,  the  appointment  of  all  officers  and  all  forms 
of  government,  extended,  in  breadth,  from  the  fortieth  to 
the  forty-eiffhth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and,  in  length, 
from  ike  Auontic  to  the  Pacific ;  that  is  to  say,  nearly  all 
the  inhabited  British  possessions  to  the  north  of  the 
United  States,  all  New  England,  New  York,  half  of  New 
Jersey,  very  nearly  all  Pennsylvania,  and  the  whole  of  the 
oountay  to  the  west  of  these  states,  comprising,  and,  at 

(1)  Smith's  Historie,  ii.  SOI. 

(3)  Ibid,  in  iii.  Mass.  Hist.  ColL  iii.  21.     HqMmkI,  84,  85.    GoiVM; 
Pnrchas,  iv.  1830, 1831. 

(3)  Stith,  185.    Hasajrd,  i.  990. 

(4)  Traraboil's  Coaneeticat,  i.  S46-«ft7.   'HaaEaaed,\.\«V-\\^.  '««:i\Mi»« 
X.  itf^— i&5.    Compare  Habteid.  c  xau  ^  Qbatauss^  %\— %^. 
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the  time,  belieTed  to  compn0e,(l)  mnek  more  tium  h 
nullicm  of  sq uai^e  miles,  and  capable  of  enstaining  ^  move 
than  two  L.imdted  millions  of  inhabitants,  were,  bja. 
Bingle  eignature  of  King  James,  given  away  to  a  eorpofa- 
tion  witmn  the  realm,  composed  of  but  forty  ifi^Lrncuials. 
!£he  grant  was  absolute  and  exclusire :  it  conceded  ihe 
land  and  islands ;  the  rivers  and  the  harbours ;  the  mines 
and  the  fisheries.  Without  the  leave  of  the  council  of  I^- 
mouth,  not  a  ship  might  sail  into  a  harbour  from  New- 
foundland to  the  latit^e  of  Philadelphia;  not  a  skin 
might  be  purchased  in  the  interior ;  not  a  fish  might  be 
caught  on  the  coast;  not  an  emigrant  might  tread  ihe 
.  soil.    No  regard  was  shown  for  the  liberties  of  those  who 
mi^ht  become  inhabitants  of  the  colony ;  they  were  to  be 
rubd,  without  their  own  consent,  by  the  corporation  in 
ISngland.    The  patent  favoured  only  the  cupidity  <^  the 
poK^etors,  and  possessed  all  the  worst  features  of  a  oom- 
mendal  monopoly.    A  royal  prodamation  was  soon  issued, 
ftoforcing  its  provisions ;  and  a  revenue  was  already  oon- 
ndered  certam  trom  an  onerous  duty  on  all  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  American  fisheries.  (2)    The  results  which 
grew  out  of  the  concession  of  this  charter  form  a  new 
proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  that  mysterious  connection 
of  events  by  which  Providence  leads  to  ends  that  human 
oouncils  had  not  conceived.    The  patent  1^  Ihe^'emigrants 
ftt  the  mercy  of  the  unrestrained  power  of  the  corpora- 
tion;  and  it  was  under  concessions  from  that  plenary 
power,  confirmed,  indeed,  by  the  English  monarcn,  that 
institutions  the  most  favourable  to  colonial  liberty  were 
established.     The   patent   yielded    everything    to   the 
avarice  of  the  corporation ;  the  very  extent  ci^  the  grant 
rendered  it  of  littie  value.    The  jeuousy  o£  the  English 
nation,  incensed  at  the  concession  of  vast  monopc^ee  by 
tiie  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  immediately  pronrnted 
the  House  of  Commons  to  question  the  validity  of  the 

iiiii  P^'^^ '  (^)  ^^^  ^^  French  nation,  whose  traders  had 

'  been  annually  sending  home  rich  freights  of  frirs,  while 

the  English  were  disputing  about  charters  and  commissions, 

derided  the  tardy  action  of  the  British  monarch  in  be^ 

(1)  Smith,  in  iii.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  iii.  31,  estiniAtes  tiie  land  at  one 
■lUlkm  one  hundred  atid  twenty  thousand  aqoara  miles— a  oompntation 
Mw  Mow  the  truth. 
ffj  Smith,  in  Hi.  Mass.  Hist.  CoU.  iii.  32.    Bniih,  ft.  163. 
^  W  CtMlmma,   100— jm.     PaiilMiMHtery  PiUiHna,  \«IA->\%t\«  V.  USa, 
AMt  atg. 
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ffiowing  lands  and  privileges,  which  their  own  soYemgn, 
WBtmiteeax  years  before,  hid  sppiropriated.(l)  The  ptAent 
w«8  desinied  to  hasten  ^antations,  in  mb  belief  that 
nen  wouKl  eagerlj  throng  to  the  coast,  and  ^t  themsdr^ 
under  the  protection  of  the  council ;  and,  in  fact,  adven- 
tnrers  were  delayed,  through  fenr  of  inj&inging  liie 
rights  of  a  poweml  company.(2)  While  the  Eng&h 
monopolists  were  wrangling  about  their  «xclu8iye  ]j^ti- 
leges,  the  first  permanent  colony  on  the  soil  of  rfeW 
Eti^and  was  established  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
ooiporation,  and  without  the  aid  of  Eing  James. 

The  reformation  in  England— *an  event  whidki  had  betti 
long  and  gradually  prepared  among  the  people  by  the 
opkiions  and  followers  of  Wickliffe,  and  m  me  gotttn- 
ment  br  increasing  and  successM  resistance  to  tiie  usuipa- 
tions  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction — was  at  length  abrupt 
established  during  the  reign  and  in  conformity  with  Use 
passions  of  a  despotic  monarch.  Qlie  acknowled£;ment  «f 
tiie  right  of  private  judgment,(3)  far  from  being  me  cause 
of  separation  firom  Ecnne,  was  one  of  its  Imst  frttte. 
Luther  was  more  dogmatical  than  his  opponents ;  though 
the  deep  philosoph]^  with  which  his  mind  was  imbued  M- 
pelled  me  use  of  violence  to  effect  conversion  in  religion, 
j^^  He  was  wont  to  protest  against  propa^ting  refonn 
'  by  persecution  and  massacres ;  and,  wiUi  wise  mode- 
ration, an  admirable  knowledge  of  human  nature,  « 
ftmiliar  and  almost  ludicrous  quaintness  of  expression,  l» 
would  deduce  from  his  great  principle  of  Justification  by 
faith  alone  the  sublime  doctrine  ci  the  freedom  of  oott- 
8cience.(4)  Yet  Calvin,  many  years  after,  anziouslv 
*  engaged  in  dispelling  andenfc  superstitions,  was  stiU 
fearftd  of  the  results  of  sceptical  reform,  and  in  his  opimote 
on  heresy  and  its  punishment,  shared  the  unhappy  error  of 
*  tune. 


S 


(1)  m.  Mms.  Hist.  CoU.  UL  SO. 

(a)  ffi.  M MM.  Hist.  ColL  itt.  St.    SinUll,  tt.  90S. 

(S)  Under  Edward  VI.  Intolennce  sanctioned  \f  law.  See  Ryiur,  zr. 
ISS,  S50,  under  Elizabeth.  Rvmcr,  xv.  740  and  741.  Compare  Lingattt, 
ttt.  180,  S87»  HaUam*s  Enghoid,  i.  ISO,  181, 188,  138. 

(4)  NoUem  vi  et  csede  pro  evancelio  certari.  Cknnpare  the  passages 
ftom  Lather's  Seven  Sermons,  delivered  in  March,  iftSS,  at  Wittenberg, 
tooted  in  Planck's  Geschichte  des  Protestantischen  Lehrbenift,  iL  0O<- 
78.  Summa  summamm  1  Predigen  will  ichs,  sagen  wUl  ichs,  schrelbte 
will  ichs,  aber  zwingen,  dringen  mit  Gewalt  will  idi  niemand »  denn  dcr 
Glaobe  win  willig,  ungenOthigt  and  ohne  Zwang  anc^notconsscw  '<««&snu 
I  have  qooted  these  words,  which  are  in  Yttrmony  ^nVCki  VioSOonf  %  ^sM^atoRSk 
MM biB  worlu,  aa  a  reply  to  thotem\iOt}SL^Tvaxgx.\sii\^^^^aS^ 
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In  England,  bo  flEur  was  the  freedom  of  private  inquiry 
from  being  recognized  as  a  right,  the  liieans  of  fomung  a 
judgment  on  religious  subjects  was  denied.  The  act 
'*^*  of  supremacy,(l)  which  effectually  severed  the  English 
nation  from  the  JBoman  see,  contained  no  clause  favour- 
able to  religious  liberty.  It  was  but  a  vindication  of  the 
80vereig[n  franchise  of  the  English  monarch  against 
ibfreagn  interference ;  it  did  not  aim  at  enfranchising  the 
Engnwh  church,  far  less  the  English  people,  or  the  English 
mind.  The  Idxifi;  of  England  became  the  pope  in  his  own 
dominions,  and  neresy  was  still  accounted  the  greatest  of 
4i]l  erime8.(2)  The  right  of  correcting  errors  of  religious 
faith  became,  by  the  suffirage  of  parliament,  a  branch  of  the 
royal  prerogative ;  and,  as  active  minds  amon  ?  the  {>eople 
were  continually  proposing  new  schemes  of  doctrine,  a 
statute,  alike  arrogant  in  ite  pretensions  and  vindictive  in 
its  menaces,  was,  after  great  opposition  in  parlia- 
*  ®*  ment,(3)  enacted  "  for  abolishing  diversity  of  opi- 
nions." (4)  All  the  Soman  Cathohc  doctrines  were 
asserted,  except  the  supremacy  of  Some.  The  pope  could 
praise  Henry  V  ill.  for  orthodoxy,  while  he  excommuni- 
cated him  for  disobedience.  He  commended  to  the 
wavering  emperor  the  English  sovereign  as  a  model  for 
soundness  of  belief,  and  anathematized  him  only  for  con- 
tamacy.(5)  It  was  Henry's  pride  to  defy  the  authority  of 
the  Soman  bishop,  and  yet  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of  the 
Il(»nan  church.  He  was  as  tenacious  of  his  reputation  for 
Catholic  orthodoxy,  as  of  his  claim  to  spiritual  dominion. 
He  disdained  submission,  and  detested  heresy. 

Nor  was  Henry  Vill.  slow  to  sustain  his  new  prero- 
gatives. He  rejected  the  advice  of  the  Commons,  as  of 
**  brutes  and  inexpert  folks," — of  men  as  unfit  to  advise 
Lim  as  "  blind  men  are  to  judge  of  colours."(6)  According 
to  ancient  usage,  no  sentence  of  death,  awarded  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  could  be  carried  into  effect  imtil  a 
writ  had  been  obtained  from  tiie  long.  The  regulation 
had  been  adopted  in  a  spirit  of  mercy,  securing  to  me  tem- 


(1)  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  xix.  xx.  xxi.  Statutes,  iii.  460—471.  26  Henry 
VIII.  c.  i.  iii.  ziii.  Statutes,  iii.  4gs,  493— 4g0,  508,  509.  lingard,  iT.  266 
—270,  and  vi.  281—283. 

i9)  Henry,  xii.  53.    Turner,  ii.  349—353.    Mackintosh,  ii.  147—150. 
.    (SJ  Strype'8  Memorials,  i.  352. 

V<;  31  Henry  Vllh  c.  xiv.    Statatee,  Vtt.7aO— 7«.   \ia^Ml,  vl.  aso— 
-aw.    Boesoet,  Hist,  des  VariationB,  1.  vii.  c.  xxW .— tV.   l^wc^8  ,T2i.,  %^. 
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poral  authorities  the  power  of  restraining  persecntion.(l) 
The  heretic  might  appeal  from  the  atrociiy  of  the  priest 
to  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign.  But  now,  what  hope  could 
remain,  when  the  two  authorities  were  united ;  and  the 
law,  which  had  been  enacted  as  a  protection  of  the  sub- 
ject, was  become  the  powerM  instrument  of  tyranny ! 
The  establishment  of  the  English  church  under  the  king 
was  inexorably  sustained.  No  virtue,  no  eminence,  con- 
ferred security.  Not  the  forms  of  worship  merely,  but  the 
minds  of  men,  were  declared  subordinate  to  the  govern- 
*  ment ;  faith,  not  less  than  ceremony,  was  to  vary  with  the 
acts  of  parliament.  Death  was  denounced  against  the 
Catholic  who  denied  the  king's  supremacy,  and  the  Protes- 
tant who  doubted  his  creed.  Had  JJuther  been  an 
Englishman,  he  might  have  perished  by  fire.  (2)  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  Henry  revoked  the  general  permis- 
sion 01  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  limited  the  privilege 
to  merchants  and  nobles.  '  He  always  adhered  to  his  old 
religion ;  (3)  he  believed  its  most  exdravagant  doctrines  to 
the  last,  and  died  in  the  Soman  rather  than  in  the  Protes- 
tant faith.  (4)  But  the  awakening  intelligence  of  a  great 
nation  could  not  be  terrified  into  a  passive  lethargy.  The 
environs  of  the  court  displayed  no  resistance  to  tne  capri- 
cious monarch;  a  subservient  narliament  yielded  nim 
absolute  authority  in  religion ;  (5)  but  the  advancing  genius 
of  the  age,  even  though  it  sometimes  faltered  m  its 
progress  luong  untried  paths,  steadily  demanded  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  public  mind. 

The  accession  of  Edward  VI.  led  the  way  to  the 
establishment  of  Protestantism  in  England,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  gave  life  to  the  germs  of  me  difference 
which  was  eventually  to  divide  the  English.  A  change 
in  the  reformation  had  already  been  effected  among  the 
Swiss,  and  especially  at  Greneva.  Luther  had  based  his 
reform  upon  the  sublime  but  simple  truth  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  morals — ^the  paramount  value  of  character  and 
purity  of  conscience :  the  superiority  of  right  dispositions 
over  ceremonial  exactness ;  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone.  But  he  hesitated  to  deny  the  real 
presence,  and  was  indifferent  to  the  observance  of  external 

(1)  Neal's  Puritans,  i.  S5.  (2)  Tamer's  England,  iii.  140. 

(3)  Tnrncr's  England,  U.  352. 

v4)  Bomnet,  Hist  des  Variations,  l.TiiLcffi.  W.aiv(!Lina\'.— tI.  l^wsrf  % 
ChvatBiitain,  xii.  p.  107, 
W  3/ Henry  VIII.  c.scvii.    Statutes,  iU.  1009 1 
VOL.  I.  T, 
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ceremoeifis.  Calvin,  with  sterner  dialectics,  sanctioned  hj 
the  influence  of  the  purest  life,  and  by  his  power  as  the 
ahlest  writer  of  his  age,  attacked  the  Soman  doctrines 
respecting  the  commnnion,  and  esteemed  as  a  commemo- 
ration ihe  rite  which  the  Catholics  reyerenced  as  a  sacrifice. 
Luther  acknowledged  princes  as  his  protectors,  and,  in  ihe 
oeremokues  of  worSiip,  favoured  Tnagnificence  as  an  aid  to 
devotum :  Calvin  was  the  ffoide  of  Swiss  republics,  and 
avoided,  in  their  churches.  Si  appjeals  to  the  senses  as  a 
crime  against  rddgion.  Luther  resisted  the  Soman  church 
for  its  umnorali^;  Calvin  for  its  idolatry.  Luther  ex-* 
posed  the  folly  of  superstition,  ridiculed  the  hair-shirt  and 
the  sooorge,  the  purchased  indulgence,  and  the  dearljr- 
boug;ht  masses  for  the  dead;  Calvin  shrunk  from  their 
criminality  with  impatient  hcxcror,  Luther  permitted  the 
cross  and  the  taper,  pictures  and  inures,  as  thin^  of  in- 
difference; Calvin  demanded  a  spiritual  worship  in  its 
utmost  puriiy. 

The  reign  of  Edward,  giving  safety  to  Protestants,  soon 
brought  to  light  that  both  s^ts  of  the  reformed  church 
existed  in  England.  The  one  party,  sustained  by  Cranmer, 
desired  moderate  reforms;  the  other,  countenanced  by 
the  protector,  were  the  implacable  adversaries  of  the  cere- 
1549-  nionies  of  the  Soman  church.  It  was  still  attempted 
1652.  to  enforce(l)  uniformity  by  menaces  of  persecution ; 
but  the  most  offensive  of  the  Soman  doctrines  were  ex- 
puneed  from  the  liturgy.  The  tendency  of  the  public 
mind  favoured  a  greater  simplicity  in  the  forms  of  devo- 
tion ;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  active ;  not  a  rite  of  the 
established  worship,  not  a  point  in  churdi  government, 
escaped  unexamined;  not  a  vestment  nor  a  ceremony 
remained,  of  which  the  propriety  had  not  been  denied. 
The  spirit  of  inouiry  rebelled  aoiinst  prescripiion.  A 
more  complete  reform  wajs  demanded ;  and  the  mends  of 
the  established  liturgy  expressed  in  ihe  prayer-book  itself 
a  wish  for  its  fiuruierance.(2)  The  party  strongest  in 
numbers  pleaded  expediency  for  retainmg  much  t£a.t  had 
been  sanctioned  by  ancient  usage ;  whfle  abhorrence  of 
superstition  excited  the  other  party  to  demand  the  boldest 
innovations.  The  austere  principle  was  now  announced, 
that  not  even  a  ceremony  should  be  tolerated,  unless  it 

CV  9  and  3  Edward  VI.  c.  i.    StaJkates,  tr.  S&-30.    Rymer,  xw,  181—183, 
and  350—352. 
W  Neal'B  Paritans,  i.  121,    Neal»»  Kew  Sns^ttEuai,  V.  ^\. 
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was  enjoined  by  the  Word  of  God.  (1)  And  tiiis  was  Pan- 
tanism.  The  church  of  England,  at  leajst  in  its  oeremoDiAl 
part,  was  established  bj  an  act  of  parliament,  or  a  Toijwi 
ordinance ;  Puritanism,  cealons  for  independence,  admitted 
no  Toncher  but  the  Bible, — a  fixed  rule,  whidi  it  would 
allow  neither  parliament,  nor  hierarohj,  nor  kin^,  to  inter- 
pret. The  Puritans  adhered  to  tne  establishea  (^urch  as 
far  as  their  interpretations  of  the  Bible  seemed  to  war- 
rant,— but  no  further,  not  even  in  things  of  indifferenoe. 
Tkej  would  yield  nothing  in  religion  to  the  temporal 
sovereign  ;  the  j  would  reSdn  nothing  that  seemed  a  reHc 
of  tke  reli^on  which  they  had  renounced.  They  asserted 
ake  equality  of  the  plebeian  der^,  and  directed  their 
fiercest  attacks  against  the  divine  right  of  bishops,  as  ti^ 
only  remaining  strong-hold  of  superstition.  In  most  of 
these  views  they  were  sustained  by  the  reformers  of  the 
oonl^ent.  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  (2)  both  complained 
of  the  backwardness  of  the  reformation  in  Enslandi 
Calvin  wrote  in  the  same  strain.(3)  When  Hooper,  wno  had 
gone  inix>  exile  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  YlII.,  was  ap- 
1650  P^^^^  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  he,  for  a  time,  reftised  (4) 
'  to  be  consecrated  in  the  vestments  which  the  law  re- 
quired ;  and  his  refiisal  marks  the  era  when  the  Puritans 
first  existed  ajs  a  senarate  party.  Hhej  demanded  a  thorough 
reform ;  the  established  churdi  deisired  to  check  the  pro- 
pensity to  change.  The  strict  party  repelled  all  union 
with  tne  Catholics  ;  the  politic  party  aimed  at  conciliating 
their  compliance.  The  Churchmen,  with,  perhaps,  a  wise 
moderation,  difiered  firom  the  ancient  forms  as  little  m 
possible,  and  readily  adopted  the  use  of  things  indifSnreot : 
the  Puritans  could  not  sever  themselves  tc^  widely  fircm 
the  Boman  usages,  and  sou^t  glaring  occasions  to  oisplay 
their  antipathy.  The  surplice  and  the  square  cap,  for  seye- 
nd  generations,  remainea  things  of  importance,  for  thflrf 
becune  the  badges  of  a  party.  They  were  rejected  as  ik» 
hvery  of  superstition — me  outward  sign,  that  prescriptkni 
was  to  prevail  over  reason,  and  authority  to  control  in- 

(1)  So  Cartwrlght,  a  few  yean  later,  in  bis  Reply  to  Wbitgift,  S7 : 
"  in  matttrs  of  tiit  cfivrdi.  t^m  m&p  be  notDtna  lone  bnt  bp  tfte  toert  tt 
CM."  In  his  Second  Reply,  im,  p.  81 :  "it  Is  ntt  nitlfl,  l|«t  t|e 
Scripture  speattetl)  not  against  t|Mi.  nnUss  it  spcilt  far  tfcou" 

(S)  Strype*8  Memorials,  ii.  c  xx^. 

(3)  HaUam*8  Englaiid,  L  140. 

(4)  Btrype*8  Memorials,  iL  ISO,  and  Reporitocr,  ^  WV-VKi. 
i,i4i.   Jv;eai%  Pkirilaiis,  L  loa— lis.    Ptlnea,«»^M|.  ~  ' 
with  great  dihgmice  aod  distinctneas. 
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quiry.  The  miwilling  nse  of  them  was  evidence  of  religious 
Bervitade. 

1553.  The  reign  of  Mary  involved  both  parties  in  danger, 
1658.  but  they  whose  principles  whoUj  refused  communion 
with  Bome  were  placed  in  the  greatest  peril.  Sogers  and 
Hooper,  the  first  martyrs  of  Protestant  England,  were 
Puritans  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  while  Cranmer, 
the  head  and  founaer  of  >the  English  church,  desired, 
almost  to  the  last,  by  delays,  recantations,  and  entreaties, 
to  save  himself  from  the  horrid  death  to  which  he  was 
doomed,  the  Puritan  martyrs  never  sought,  by  concessions, 
to  escape  the  flames.  For  them,  compromise  wia^  itself 
apostasy.  The  offer  of  pardon  could  not  induce  Hooper 
to  waver,  nor  the  pains  of  a  lingering  death  impair  nis 
fortitude.  He  suffered  by  a  very  slow  fire,  and  at  length 
died  as  quietly  as  a  child  m  his  bed. 

Alar^e  part  of  the  English  clergy  returned  to  their 
submission  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  others  firmly  adhered  to 
the  reformation,  which  they  had  adopted  from  conviction ; 
and  very  many  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  laws  (1) 
of  Edward  sanctioning  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  had, 
in  their  wives  and  children,  given  hostages  for  their 
fidelity  to  the  Protestant  cause.  Multitudes,  therefore, 
hurried  into  exile  to  escape  the  grasp  of  vindictive  bigotry ; 
but  even  in  foreign  lands,  two  parties  among  the  emigrants 
were  visible ;  and  the  sympathies  of  a  common  exile  could 
not  immediately  eradicate  the  rancour  of  reli^ous  divi- 
sions. The  one  pariy  (2)  aimed  at  renewing  albroad  the 
forms  of  discipline  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
English  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Edward;  the  Puritans, 
on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  to  sweeten  exile  by  a  com- 

eete  emancipation  from  ceremonies  which  they  had  re- 
ctantly  observed.  The  sojourning  in  Erankfort  was 
embittered  by  the  anger  of  consequent  divisons ;  but  time, 
the  great  calmer  of  the  human  passions,  softened  the  asperi- 
ties of  controversy ;  and  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  parties 
was  prepared  by  concessions  (3)  to  the  Puritans.  For  the 
circumstances  of  their  abode  on  the  continent  were  well 

(1)  2  and  3  Edward  VT.  c.  xxi.,  5  and  6  Edward  VI.  c.  xii.,  in  Statutes, 
iv.  <i7,  and  146, 147.    Strype's  Memorials,  iii.  108. 
(3)  Discourse  of  the  Troubles  in  Frankfort. 

fs)  JUd.  edition  of  l64S,  p.  l6o,  l6l,  162, 163 :  *'  We  will  Joyne  with  you 
tobesuitanfoT  the  reformation  and  aboUsbing  of  all  offensive  ceremonies." 
jytwfy  S87,  2S8,    The  docmnents  refote  the  comtnonr  o^itBtoa  Qx^tovM)! 
byHaOaaa,  CoDSt,  Hist,  i,  233. 
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adapted  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  stricter  sect. 
While  the  companions  of  their  exile  had»  with  the  most 
bitter  intolerance,  been  rejected  by  Denmark  and  Northern 
Germany,  (1)  the  Endish  emigrants  received  in  Switzer- 
land  the  kmdest  welcome;  their  love  for  the  rigorous 
austerity  of  a  spiritual  wor^p  was  confirmed  by  the  stem 
simplicity  of  the  republic ;  and  some  of  them  had  enjoyed 
in  Geneva  the  instructions  and  the  friendship  of  Calvin. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  the  Puritans  returned  to 
^^^^'  England,  with  still  stronger  antipathies  to  the  forms 
of  worship  and  the  vestures,  which  they  now  repelled  as 
associated  with  the  cruelties  of  Boman  intolerance  at 
home,  and  which  they  had  seen  so  successfully  rejected  by 
the  churdies  of  Switzerland.  The  pledges  wnich  had 
been  given  at  Frankfort  and  Greneva,  to  promote  further 
reforms,  were  redeemed. (2)  But  the  controversy  did  not 
remain  a  dispute  about  ceremonies ;  it  was  modified  by 
the  personal  character  of  the  English  sovereign,  and 
became  identified  with  the  political  parties  in  the  state. 
The  first  act  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  de- 
clared the  supremacy  (3)  of  the  crown  in  the  state  eccle- 
siastical ;  and  the  uniformily  of  common  prayer  was  soon 
established  imder  the  severest  penal1ie8.(4)  In  these 
enactments,  the  common  zeal  to  assert  the  Protestant 
ascendancy  left  out  of  sight  the  scruples  of  the  Puritans. 

The  early  associations  of  the  younger  daughter  of 
Henry  Vill.  led  her  to  respect  the  faith  of  the  Catholics, 
and  to  love  the  magnificence  of  their  worship.  She  pub- 
licly thanked  one  of  her  chaplains,  who.  had  asserted  the 
real  presence ;  and  on  a  revision  of  the  creed  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  the  tenet  of  transubstantiation  was  no  longer 
expressly  rejected.  To  cabn  the  fury  of  religious  intofer- 
ance,  let  it  be  for  ever  remembered,  that  the  CathoHc 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  which,  by  the  statutes  of  the 
realm  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Yl.,  Englishmen  were 

Eunished  for  believing,  and  in  that  of  Henry  Viil.  were  ' 
umed  at  the  stake  for  denying,  was,  in  the  rei^  of 
Elizabeth,  left  undecided,  as  a  queslion  of  national  indif- 
ference.   She  long  struggled  to  retain  images,  the  crucifix,  * 

(1)  Planck's  Geschichte  des  Protestantischen  Lehibegriflb,  b.  v.  t.  U. 
p.  35—45,  and  69.  (3)  Prince,  288.  ' 

(3)  1  Elizabeth,  c.  i.    Statates,  iv.  35»— 355.    H«I\am,  \.  \vi.  l&M3Kmk<. 
toth,  iiL  45,  46. 

(4)  i  EUzabetb,  c.  U.    HaJlam,  L  153.    MajcUnto%\»«^ai.4&,M. 
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aad  taipen,  in  her  jKnTafce  chapel ;  she  was  indined  to  ofi^ 
prayers  to  the  Virgin;  she  faronred  the  invocation  of 
Mints.(l)  She  insisted  unon  the  e(»itiniiance  of  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy,  and  anring  her  reign  their  marriages 
iooK  place  only  dy  oonniyaiice.(2)  For  several  years  she 
desired  and  was  able  to  conciliate  the  Catholics  into  a  par- 
tial conformity.(3)  The  Puritans  denounced  concession  to 
the  Papists,  even  in  things  indifferent;  but  during  the 
reisn  oi  her  sister,  Elizabeth  had  conformed  in  all  things, 
aad  she  still  retained  an  attachment  for  many  tenets  that 
were  deemed  the  most  objectionable.  Could  she,  then, 
^vour  the  party  of  rigid  reform  P 

Besides  the  influence  of  early  education,  the  love  of 
authority  would  not  permit  Elizabeth  to  cherish  the  new 
sect  among  Protestants — a  sect  which  had  risen  in  deflanoe 
of  all  ordinary  powers  of  the  world,  and  which  could  jus- 
tify its  existence  only  on  a  strong  claim  to  natural  libe^rty. 
1&  Catholics  were  friends  to  monarchy,  if  not  to  the 
monarch ;  they  upheld  the  forms  of  regal  government,  if 
they  were  not  friends  to  the  person  of  the  queen.  But 
tiie  Piuitans  were  the  harbingers  of  a  revolution ;  the 
hierarchy  charged  them  with  seeking  a  popular  state ;  and 
Ehzabetn  openly  declared  that  they  were  more  perilous 
than  the  BomanistB.  At  a  time  when  the  readiest  mode 
of  reaching  the  minds  of  the  common  people  was  through 
Ihe  pulpit,  and  when  the  preachers  would  often  speak  with 
plainness  and  homely  energy  on  all  the  events  of  the  day, 
their  claim  to  "  the  liberty  of  prophesying"  was  similar  to 
the  modem  demand  of  the  Hberty  of  the  press ;  and  the 
free  exercise  of  private  judgment  threatened  not  only  to 
disturb  the  uniformity  of  the  national  w;orship,  but  to 
impair  the  royal  authority  and  erect  the  dictates  of  con- 
science into  a  tribunal,  before  which  sovereigns  might  be 
arraigned.  64)  The  Puritan  clergy  were  fast  becoming 
tribunes  of  the  people,  and  the  pulpit  was  the  place  for 
freedom  of  rebuke  and  discussion.  The  queen  long  de- 
sired to  establish  the  national  religion  mid-way  between 
sectarian  licentiousness  and  Boman  supremacy ;  and  when 
her  poUcy  in  religion  was  once  declared,  the  pride  of 

(1)  Burnett,  part  ii.  b.  iii.  No.  0.    HeyUa,  194.    Neal*s  P«rtta«»,  i.  191, 
192.    Mackint(Msh,  iii.  161.    Hume,  c.  xlv.    Hallam,  i.  1S4. 
tsj  Neal*8  Paritana,  i.  305,  206.    Strype's  Parker,  107. 
fs;  Soutbejr'a  Book  of  the  Church,  i.  257*  ^B. 
t'^J  Ciurtwrigjtita  Second  B«ply,  158^-170.   Ualtam,  \.  %b^ 
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aotiunn:^  would  brook  no  opposition.  By  degrees  she 
oeeapied  politically  the  position  of  the  head  of  Protestant- 
iam ;  Catholic  sovereigns  conspired  against  het  kiiLgdoai ; 
the  conYocation  of  cardinals  proposed  measures  ror  her 
deposition ;  the  pope,  in  his  excommnnioations,  nrg^  hex 
sabjects  to  rebellions.  Then  it  was,  tiiafc,  as  the  Jftomaa 
Cauiolics  were  no  longer  treated  with  forbearance,  so  the 
queen,  straggling,  from  regard  to  her  safely,  to  preserve 
unity  amonglier  friends,  Imted  the  Puritans,  as^mutineenr 
in  ihe  camp. 

^^^  The  popular  voice  was  not  &vourahle  to  a  ligorouB 
'  enforcement  of  the  ceremonies.  In  the  first  Protestant 
convocation  of  the  clergy  imder  Elizabeth,  though  the 
aqjuare  cap  and  the  surpBice  found  in  the  queen  a  resolute 
friend,  and  though  there  were  in  the  assemUiy  many, 
who,  at  heart,  preferred  the  old  religion,  the  proposition 
to  abolish  a  part  of  the  ceremonies  was  lost  in  tlu9  lower 
house  by  the  majority  of  a  single  vote.(l)  Nearly  nine 
years  passed  away  before  the  mirty-nine  articles,  which 

were  then  adopted,  were  confirmed  bv  parliament; 
^  '  and  the  act  by  which  they  were  finally  established 
required  assent  to  those  articles  only  which  concern  the 
confession  of  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments(2) 
— alimitationwhich  thePuritansintOTraetedin  theirfavour. 

Hie  Houseof  Commons  often  displayed  an  earnest  zeal 
'  for  a  frirther  reformation ;  (3)  and  its  active  inter- 
ference was  prevented  only  by  ^e  authority  of  the  queen. 
When  rifforous  orders  for  enforcing  ooinformiW  were 
first  is8ued,(4)  the  Puritans  were  rather  excited  to  defiance 

thanintimidated.  OftheLondonministers,  about  thirty 

refrised  subscripticm,  (5)  andmen  began  to  speak  openly 
of  a  secession  from  the  church.(6)    At  length  a  separate 

(1)  Str7pe*8  Annals,  i.  338,  339.    HaUam,  i.  S38.    Rrince,  989—403. 

(S)  Strype's  Annals,  ii.  71.  (3)  Prince,  80«. 

(4)  Strype's  Annals,  L  46o,  461.     Appendix  to  Strype's  Parker,  b.  ii. 
So.  94.  (6)  Strype's  Annals,  L  403. 

(0)  Grindall,  in  Prince.  Cartwrigfat's  Second  Reply,  p.  38:  "VQtfn 
Istret  to  tte  estates  of  tfie  c1)urcD  of  SngUnfe,  ftttt  for  (ode  to  a  tetter." 
How  little  the  early  Puritans  kneir  of  the  true  results  of  their  doctrines  of 
Independence  of  the  state  in  relig:ious  matters,  is  evident  from  sach  pas. 
sages  as  these,  flrom  Cartwright's  Second  Reply :  "  fifteretstes  wgtlte  to  It 
vnt  to  ^atfir  notoe.  if  tt)ts  te  blouote.  aafe  extreme.  I  a«  covtente  to  fte  M 
cottnteH  iDttt)  tt)e  t)oI(e  0oste."  P.  lis :  "I  Henie  tW  vppon  repentattce  t^er 
otogtite  to  follotoe  anp  pardon  of  tratDe."  P.  ii6 :  **  CM  magistrates  tD|(e| 
pnnist)  mnrtber  ant  are  lose  Ui  psnistliBf  t|e  Ireaclfes  of  t%e  fbrnx  taMx 
Irgpnne  at  tie  toronge  enD."  P.  117,  tkie  ^mdJkcc  coofiaonM^  «&BB^;asfcfi% 
intatae  and  cooBiataat  bigotry. 
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congregation    was   formed;     immediately    tLe    govern- 
ment was  alarmed;  and  ilie  leading  men  and  several 
women  were  sent  to  Bridewell  for  a  year.(l)    In  vain  did 
some  of  the  best  EngHsh  statesmen  of  tke  day  favour 
moderation.    GrindalThad  so  sincere  a  reluctance  to  per- 
secute, that  he  was  himself  charfi;ed  with  secretly  favouring 
Puritanism.    The  temper  of  the  times  is  marked  by  his 
reply.    He  denied  the  charge,  not  as  a  falsenood 
^*'^'  only,  but  as  a  calumny,  declaring  that  "  some  incar- 
nate, never-sleeping  devil  had  wrought  him  this  wrong." 
The  charge  of  lenity  he  repelled  as  a  slander  on  his  office ; 
and  claimed  sincerity  in  persecution  as  essential  to 
"**  his  good  name.(2)    fie  succeeded  in  becoming  arch- 
bishop.   Yet  Grindall  was  by  nature  averse  to  violence,, 
and  when  placed  at  the  head  of  the  English  clergy, 
^     '  continued  till  his  death  to  merit  the  censure  of  for- 
bearance. 

The  Puritans,  as  a  body,  had  avoided  a  separation 
**  from  the  church.  They  had  desired  a  reform,  and 
not  a  sehism.  When,  by  espousing  a  party,  a  man  puts  a 
halter  round  his  neck,  and  is  thrust  out  from  the  career  of 
public  honour,  it  may  be  the  rash,  the  least  cautious,  and, 
merefore,  the  least  persevering,  who  will  be  the  first  to 
display  their  opinions.  So  it  was  in  the  party  of  the 
Puritans.  There  began  to  grow  up  among  them  a  class 
of  men  who  carried  opposition  to  ihe  Churdi  of  England 
to  the  extreme,  and  revised  to  hold  communion  with  a 
church  of  which  they  condemned  the  ceremonies  and  the 
government.  Henry  Yill.  had  enfranchised  the  English 
crown ;  Elizabeth  had  enfranchised  the  Anglican  church ; 
the  Puritans  claimed  equality  for  the  plebeian  clergy ; 
the  Independents  asserted  the  liberty  of  each  individual 
mind  to  discover  "  truth  in  the  wora  of  Grod."  The  re- 
formation had  begun  in  England  with  the  monarch ;  had 
extended  among  me  nobility ;  had  been  developed  imder 
the  ^dance  of  a  hierarchy ;  and  had  but  slowly  pene- 
trated the  masses.  The  party  of  the  Independents  was 
1>lebeian  in  its  origin,  and  carried  the  principle  of  intel- 
ectual  enfranchisement  from  authority  mto  the  houses  of 
the  common  people.    Its  adherents  were  **  neither  gentry 

(1)  Strype*s  Parker,  242.    Strype's  Grindall,  lU,  115. 
CSJ  MuTdin*B  State  Papers,  37s,  in  Mackintosh's  Continuator,  ill.  26l. 
Wmd  Mace  seen  this  letter,  he  wouldhardky  have  called  Grindall  a  Puritao* 
^ee  Rmce,  398, 
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nor  beggars."  The  most  noisy  advocate  of  the  new 
opinion  was  Brown,  a  man  of  rashness,  possessing  neither 
true  courage  nor  constancy ;  zealons,  but  fickle ;  do^a- 
tical,  but  fallow.  He  has  acquired  historical  notoriety, 
because  his  hot-headed  indiscretion  urged  him  to 
**®**  undertake  the  defence  of  separation.  He  suffered 
much  oppression;  he  was  often  imprisoned;  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  go  into  exile.  The  congregation 
which  he  had  gathered,  and  which  banished  itself  with 
him,  was  composed  of  persons  hasty  and  unstable  like 
himself;  it  was  soon  dispersed  by  its  own  dissensions. 
Brown  eventually  purchased  a  living  in  the  English  church 
by  conformity,  (i)  He  could  sacrifice  his  own  reputation ; 
'*  he  forsook  the  Lord,  so  the  Lord  forsook  him."(2)  The 
principles  of  which  the  intrepid  assertion  had  alone  given 
him  oistinction,  lay  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind; 
and  as  they  had  'not  derived  life  from  his  support,  they 
did  not  suner  from  his  apostasy. 

From  this  time  there  was  a  division  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  church  of  England.  The  Puritans  acknow- 
ledged its  merits,  but  desired  its  reform ;  the  Separatists 
denounced  it  as  an  idolotrous  institution,  false  ta 
Christianity  and  to  truth:  the  Puritans  considered  it 
as  the  temple  of  God,  in  which  they  were  to  worship, 
though  its  altars  might  need  purification ;  the  Separatista 
regarded  the  truths  which  it  might  profess,  as  holy  thin^ 
in  the  custody  of  the  profane,  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  m 
the  hands  of  ^Philistines.  The  enmity  between  the  divi- 
sions of  tiie  party  eventually  became  bitter.  Hie  Puritans 
reproached  the  Brownists  with  ill-advised  precipitancy, 
and  in  return  were  censured  for  paltering  cowardice.  The 
one  party  abhorred  the  ceremomes  whidi  were  a  bequest 
of  Popery ;  the  other  pariy  reprobated  the  Establishment 
itself.  The  Puritans  aesired  to  amend ;  the  Brownists,  to 
destroy  and  rebuild.  The  feud  became  bitter  in  England, 
and  eventually  led  to  great  political  results ;  but  the  con- 
troversy could  not  be  continued  beyond  the  Atlantic,  for  it 
reouired  to  be  nourished  by  the  presence  of  the  hierarchy. 

The  accession  of  Whitgift  marks  the  epoch  of  extreme 

(1)  FiiUer*8  Church  History,  b.  ix.  167,  168,  I69.     Neal*s  Puritans, 
i.  376—378. 

(2)  John  Robinson's  Justification  of  Separation,  54— a  tract  of  ^ceafc 
merit,  containing  doctzines  which  necessaxUy  led  to  t\i<&  tta»«i^csa^*^p»>. 
freedom  of  coiDscience.    I  use  the  copy  vrbich  once  beVsnig^  V>  '^^oaai^ 
Bnulfin-d,  and  wliich  ia  now  in  the  Ubrarv  oC  llobVDami^^  cXxoxOol. 
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tmd  canaistent  rigour  in  the  public  eouncik :  for  tW 
new  arehbiahop  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  £ne- 
''^'  liah  church,  and  from  a  regard  to  religion,  enforced 
the  conformity  which  the  queen  desired  as  the  best  sup- 
port of  her  power.  He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and 
wished  to  govern  the  clergy  of  the  reahn  as  he  would 
rule  the  members  of  a  college.  Subscriptions  were  now 
sequired  to  points  which  before  had  been  eluded  ;(1) 
tbe  kingdom  rung  wil^  the  complaints  for  deprivation ; 
tibi&  m<Mt  learned  and  diligent  of  the  ministry  (2)  were 
driven  from  their  places ;  and  Uiose  who  were  introduced 
to  read  the  litnr^  were  so  ignorant^  that  few  of  thmii 
Qoald  preach.  Dia  men  listen  to  their  deprived  past(»n9 
in  the  recesses  of  forests,  the  offence,  if  discovered,  was 
visited  by  fines  and  imprisonment.  A  oourt  of  high  com- 
miflsion  was  established  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
non-conformity,  and  was  invested  with  powers  as  arbitrary 
>as  those  of  the  Spanish  inquisitors.(3)  Men  were  obliged 
to  answer,  on  oath,  every  question  proposed,  either  against 
oihers  or  against  themselves.  In  vam  did  the  sufierers 
Biunnur ;  in  vain  did  parliament  disapprove  the  commission, 
which  was  alike  illegal  and  arbitrary;  in  vain  didBur- 
lei^h  remonstrate  against  a  system  so  intolerant, 
^  '  that  '*  the  inquisitors  of  Spain  used  not  so  many 
questions  to  trap  their  preys."  (4)  The  archbishop  would 
have  deemed  forbearance  a  weakness  :  and  the  queen  was 
Beady  to  interpret  anv  freedom  in  religion  as  a  treason- 
able  denial  of  ner  suOTemacy.  Two  men  were 
'  hanged  for  distributing  jBrown  s  tract  on  the  liberty 
of  prophesying; (5)  that  is,  a  tract  on  the  liberty  of  the 
pnlpit. 

The  party  thus  persecuted  were  the  most  efficient  oppo- 
nents of  Popery.  "  The  Puritans,"  said  Burleigh,  "  are 
over  squeamish  and  nice,  yet  their  careful  catechising  and 
diligent  preaching  lessen  and  diminish  the  Papistical 
numbers.  '(6)  But  for  the  Puritans,  the  old  reliG;ion  would 
have  retained  the  affections  of  the  multitude.  If  Elizabeth 
reformed  the  court, — ^the  ministers,  whom  she  persecuted, 

(1)  Neal's  PniitamB,  i.  396.  (2)  HaUam's  England,  i.  270. 

a)  Strype's  Annals,  iii.  180.  Hallam's  England,  i.  271—273.  Rymer, 
zvl.  291—297*  June  15,  IS96,  and  646—551,  August  26, 1603.  Mackintosb, 
itt.  261,  262.    Liiigajrd,  vU.  266. 

if 4)  Burleigfh,  in  Strype*8  Whitgift,  167. 
AJ  Strype's  AwuJm,  iii.  180.    FuUer*s  ChvtcYi  HUtacy,  b.  isc  l6g. 
fiV  Somee'M  Tneta^  iavsth  eoUectiQm  i.  loa. 
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neiormed  tlie  eommonfi.  That  the  Enelish  people  becMW 
Protestant,  is  due  to  the  Paritaos.  !EIW,  tlieii,  could  Um 
fartj  be  subdued  P  The  apirit  of  brave  and  oonsoieiitiovi 
saeu  cannot  be  broken.  iSo  part  is  left  but  to  tc^erate  oar 
deatrqy.  Extermination  could  alone  produce  o(mformilj. 
In  a  few  years,  it  was  said  in  parliament,  that  theiia 
^^^'  were  in  England  twenty  thousand  of  thoie  who  fte«- 
^uented  conTenticle8.(l)  It  was  proposed  to  baniah  theiii» 
as  the  Moors  had  been  banishea  m>m  Spain,  and  as  Um 
Huguenots  were  afterwards  driven  from  Eraaoe.  Tkm 
measure  was  not  adopted ;  but  a  law  of  savage  feroeit^ 
ordering  those,  who,  n>r  a  month,  should  be  absent  fixM 
the  S^i^ish  service,  to  be  interrogated  as  to  theur  beHeC 
menaced  the  obstinate  non-conformists  with  exile  or  wilk- 
desth.(2) 

Holland  offered  an  asylum  against  the  bitter  severity  q£ 
this  statute.  A  religious  society,  founded  by  the  Inde- 
pendents at  Amsterd^,  continued  to  exist  for  a  oentury, 
and  served  as  a  point  of  hope  for  the  exiles;  wbw^ 
through  the  influence  of  Whitgift,  in  England,  Bamm 
and  ureenwood,  men  of  unimpeadied  loyalt?^,  were 
selected  as  examples,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn  ror  their 
opinion8.(3) 

Th  <meen  repented  that  she  had  sanetkned  the  exeoa^ 
tion.  Her  age,  and  ihe  prospect  oi  favour  to  PnritaninBi 
from  her  successor,  conspnred  to  cheek  the  spirit  of  peiM- 
cntion.  The  leaders  of  the  church  became  more  prudsttl, 
and  by  degrees  bitterness  subsided.  The  Independents 
had,  it  is  true,  been  nearly  exterminated :  but  the  nun^Mr 
of  the  non-conforming  clergy,  after  forty  years  of  mols»» 
tation,  had  increased ;  their  popularity  was  more  detftf 
rooted,  and  their  enmily  to  the  establisned  order  was  ine- 
concnleable.  Their  followers  already  constituted  a  poweifol 
political  party ;  inquired  into  the  nature  of  goverment,  m. 
parliament  opposed  monopolies,  limited  the  royal  prei<»> 
gatives,  and  demanded  a  reform  of  ecdesiastioal  abuses. 
"  The  precious  spark  of  liberty,"  says  an  historian  wW 
was  never  accused  of  favouring  the  Puritans,  **  had  been 
kindled   and   was   preserved   by  ihe  Puritans  alone." 

• 

(1)  D*Ewefi*s  Joor.  S17.    Strjrpe's  Whitgift,  417.    Neal*8  Puritans,  1. 6IS. 

(9)  3S  Eliz.  c.  i.  Stat.  It.  841—843.  FaarL  Hist.  869.  Neal*B  PnrHiMW, 
i.  51  a— 515.    Neal's  New  England,  i.  60. 

(3)  Strype*8  Whitgift,  414,  &c.     Neal*s  TwAtews,  V.  1*,  V%|. 
Winiams'B  Tmth  and  Ptoftee,  S37. 
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Popular  liberty,  which  used  to  animate  its  friends  by 
appeals  to  the  examples  of  ancient  republics,  now  listened 
to  a  voice  from  the  grave  of  Wickline,  from  the  ashes  of 
Hubs,  from  the  vi^s  c)f  Calvin.  Victorious  over  her 
foreign  enemies,  Elizabeth  never  could  crush  the  religious 
sect,  of  which  the  increase  seemed  dangerous  to  the  state. 
Her  career  was  frill  of  gloij  abroad ;  it  was  unsuccessful 
against  the  progress  of  opinion  at  home.  In  the  latter 
years  of  her  reign,  her  popularity  declined ;  and  her  death 
was  the  occasion  of  little  regret.  **  In  four  days  she  was 
forgotten."  (1)  The  multitiKle,  fond  of  change,  welcomed 
her  successor  with  shouts;  but  when  the  character  of 
that  successor  was  better  known,  they  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  had  revered  Elizabeth  to  the  last, 
and  that  her  death  had  been  honoured  by  inconsolable 
grief. 

-  The  accession  of  King  James  would,  it  was  be- 
*  lieved,  introduce  a  milder  system ;  and  the  Puritans 
might  hope  even  for  favour.  But  the  personal  character 
of  the  new  monarch  could  not  inspire  confidence. 

The  pupil  of  Buchanan  was  not  destitute  of  learning, 
nor  unsldiUed  in  rhetoric.  Protected  from  profligate  de- 
bauchery by  the  austerity  of  public  morals  in  Scotland, 
and  incapable  of  acting  the  part  of  a  statesman,  he  had 
aimed  at  the  reputation  of  a  "  most  learned  clerk,"  and 
had  been  so  successful,  that  Bacon,  (2)  with  equivocal 
flattery,  pronounced  him  incomparable  for  learning  among 
kings ;  and  Sully,  who  knew  hmi  well,  esteemed  nim  the 
wisest  fool  in  Europe. — ^The  n:ian  of  letters,  who  possesses 
wealth  without  the  capacity  for  active  virtue,  often  learns 
to  indulge  in  the  vacancy  of  contemplative  enjoyments, 
and,  slumbenn^  on  his  post,  abandons  himself  to  pleasant 
dreams.  This  is  the  euthanasia  of  his  honour.  The  reputa- 
tion of  King  James  was  lost  more  ignobly.  At  the  mature 
age  of  thirty  six  he  ascended  the  tlirone  of  England ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  acquiring  the  opportunity  oi  displaying 
the  worthlessness  of  his  character,  he  exulted  in  the  free- 
dom of  self-indulffence, — ^in  idleness  and  gluttony.  The 
fVench  ambassador  despised  liim  for  his  frivolous 
amusements; (3)  gross  licentiousness  in  his  vicinity  was 
unreproved;  and  the  manners  of  the  palace  became  so 

OJ  Cartels  England,  iii.  707.  (2)  Bacon's  Works,  ir.  436. 

(3)  Lingard's  England,  Vx.\<»7* 
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coarsely  profligate,  that  eyeii  the  women  of  his  court 
reeled  in  his  presence  in  a  state  of  disgusting  ine- 
briety.(l) 

The  life  of  James,  as  a  monarch,  was  M  of  meannesses. 
Personal  beauty  became  the  quaMcation  of  a  minister  of 
state.  The  interests  of  England  were  sacrificed,  that  his 
son  might  marry  the  daughter  of  a  powerM  Idiag.  Hifl 
passions  were  as  feeble  as  his  will.  His  egregious  yanitr 
desired  perpetual  flattery ;  and  no  hyperboles  excited  his 
distrust.  He  boasted  that  England,  even  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  had  been  goyemed  by  his  influence :  by  procla- 
mation, he  forbad  the  people  to  talk  of  state  attairs  ;(2) 
and  in  reply  to  the  complaints  of  his  commons,  he 
insisted  that  he  was  and  would  be  the  father  of  their 
•country.  (3) 

Dissimulation  is  the  vice  of  those  who  hare  neither  true 
judgment  nor  courage.  King  James,  from  his  imbecility, 
was  false;  and  sometimes  vindicated  his  falsehood,  as 
though  deception  and  cunning  had  been  worthy  of  a  king. 
But  ne  was  an  awkward  liar,  rather  than  a  crafty  dis- 
sembler.(4)  He  could,  before  parliament,  call  God  to 
witness  his  sincerity,  when  he  was  ah^ady  resolved  on 
being  insincere.  B^s  cowardice  was  such,  tnat  he  feigned 
a  fondness  for  Carr,  whose  arrest  for  murder  he  had 
secretly  ordered.  He  was  afraid  of  his  wife ;  could  be 
goyemed  by  being  overawed ;  and  was  easily  intimidated 
by  the  vulgar  insolence  of  Buckingham.(5)  In  Scotland, 
he  solemn^  declared  his  attachment  (6)  to  the  Puritan 
discipline  and  doctrines  ;  but  it  was  from  his  fear  of  open 
resistance.  The  pusillanimous  man  assents  from  cowardice, 
and  recovers  boldness  with  the  assurance  of  impuni^. 

Demonology  was  a  favourite  topic  with  King  James. 
He  demonstrated  with  erudition  the  reality  of  witchcraft ; 
through  his  solicitation  it  was  made,  by  statute,  a  capital 
offence ;  he  could  tell  "  why  the  devil  doth  work  more 
with  axmcient  women  than  with  others;"  and  hardly  a 
year  of  his  reign  went  by,  but  some  helpless  crone  perished 
on  the  gallows,  to  satisfy  the  vanity  and  confirm  the 
dialectics  of  the  royal  author. 

(1)  Harrington's  Nngae  Antiquse,  i.  348 — 350. 

(2)  Ri4>in*8  Eng:land,  iL  803.    Sully's  Memoirs*  1.  xv. 

(3)  Cobbett*s  Pari.  Hist.  v.  i.  p.  1504. 

(4)  HaUam's  England,  i.  404. 

(6)  Clarendon**  Rebellion,  i.  l6.    Httme,  c.  -sXVs.. 
(O  Calderwood*8  Cbnrdi  of  ScoOand,  386. 
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Kine  James  was  sincerely  attached  to  Prote8taTitiiim^(ii) 
He  pnded  himself  on  his  sldll  in  theological  learning,  aitd 
dialienged  the  praise  of  Europe  as  a  subtle  controrev- 
■ialist.  With  the  whole  force  of  En^ish  diplonuu^,  he 
•nggested  tiie  propriebr  of  burning  an  Arminian  proressor 
of  Holland,(2)  while  ne,  at  the  same  time,  remted  die 
errors  of  the  heretic  in  a  harmless  tract.  He  indulged  his 
vanity  in  a  public  discussion ;  and,  when  the  argument 
was  oyer,  procured  himself  the  gratification  of  burning  his 
opponent  at  Hie  stake.(3)  His  mind  had  been  early  and 
deeply  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Calvanism ;  but  he 
lored  arbitrary  power  better  than  the  tenets  of  Knox ; 
md,  when  i^e  Arminians  in  England  favoured  royahT-, 
Kin^  James  became  an  Arminian.  He  steadily  adlhered 
to  his  love  of  flattery  and  his  love  of  ease ;  but  he  had  no 
£zed  principles  of  conduct  or  belief. 

Suon  was  the  King  of  England,  at  a  period  when  the 
limits  of  royal  authority  were  not  as  yet  clearly  defined. 
Such  was  the  man  to  whose  decision  the  Puritans  must 
icfer  the  consideration  of  their  claims.  Would  he  be 
fidthftd  to  the  principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated  f 
He  had  <»lled  the  diurch  of  Scotland  "  the  sincerest  kirk 
of  the  world ; "  he  had  censured  the  service  of  England  as 
*'  an  eyil-said  mass."  (4)  Would  he  retain  for  Puritans  the 
ftvour  which  he  had  promised  P 

There  were  not  wanting  statesmen  whose  more  profound 
jphilosophy  favoured  a  liberal  toleration.  Lord  Bacon,  in 
whose  vigorous  mind  the  Iruths  of  political  wisdom  had 
been  sown  by  Burleigh  in  deep  furrows,  cherished  the 
established  worship,  and  yet  advised  concessions,  (5)  re- 
garding the  church  as  the  eye  of  England,  in  which  there 
■lieht  yet  be  a  blemish.  Tne  divisions  in  relijnon  seemed 
to  nim  a  less  evil  than  the  violent  measures  of  preventioa. 
The  wound,  said  he,  is  not  dangerous,  unless  we  poison 
it  with  our  remedies. — The  wrongs  of  the  Puritans  may 
hardly  be  dissembled  or  excused.  —  The  silencing  of 
ministers,  for  the  sake  of  enforcing  the  ceremonies,  is,  in 

(1)  Beotivogrlio,   Relazione  di  Fiandra,  parte  ii.  c.  iii.     Op.  Storicll*, 
i.  9M>6,  207. 

(2)  Winwood's  Monorials,  iii.  290,  293,  295,  296,  316,  339,  357,  and  other 
places.    Rapin*8  England,  U.  179, 180. 

(8)  Lingrard's  Eng^d,  ix.  217,  218.    Prince,  IS7. 
(4)  Calderwood,  286,  year  1590. 

(5)  Bacon's  WoiekB,  ii.  641.    Hume,  la  X\^t^j&x  V>  itacioaX.  aad  Gra- 
Juuae,  i.  as3,  charge  BAOon  wtth  iukoileranioe :  aal^S^te^xMMfcAxsQ^xj&Xii. 
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this  scarcitf  of  good  preachers,  a  punidfament  tiiaf;  light- 
eih  upon  tne  people. — ^The  hishops  should  keep  one  e?^ 
Open,  to  look  upon  the  good  that  those  men  do. — On 
lubjects  of  religion,  he  says  of  himself,  he  was  alwrn 
for  moderate  coun8els.(l)  Nor  did  he  fear  inquiry  ;  m 
he  esteemed  controversy  '*the  wind  by  whidE.  truth  la 
winnowed." 

But  what  relation  could  subsist  between  sueh  philo« 
gophy  and  the  selfish  arrogance  of  "Kinf  James  P  The 
tolerant  views  of  Bacon  were  disregarded  m  his  own  tim« ; 
like  L'Hopital  and  Grotius,  he  scattered  the  seeds  of  trul^ 
which  were  not  to  ripen  till  a  late  generation.  Tb» 
English  hierarchy  had  feared,  in  the  new  monarch,  tfas 
approach  of  a  "  Scottish  mist ;"  but  apprehension  was 
soon  dispelled.  (2)  The  borders  of  Scotteuid  were  hardly 
passed  before  James  began  to  identify  the  interests 
of  the  English  church  with  those  of  his  preroga- 
tive. ''No  bishop,  no  king"  was  a  maxim  often  in 
his  mouth.  Whitffift  was  aware  that  the  Puritans  were 
too  numerous  to  oe  borne  down;  "I  have  not  been 
greatly  quiet  in  mind,"  said  the  disappointed  arch- 
bishop, ''the  vipers  are  so  many."  But  James  was 
not  as  yet  fully  conscious  of  their  strength.  While 
he  was  in  his  progress  to  London,  more  than  sevw) 
hundred  of  them  presented  the  "millenary  petition" 
for  a  redress  of  ecclesiastical  grievanoes.(3)  He  was 
never  disposed  to  favour  the  iraritans;  but  a  deoent 
respect  for  the  party  to  which  he  had  belonged,  joined 
to  a  desire  of  displaying  his  talents  for  theologioal 
debate,  induced  hinn  to  appoint  a  conference  at  Ham^ixiii 
CJourt. 

^^  The  conference  was  distinguished  on  the  partef 
the  king  by  a  strenuous  vindication  of  the  church  of 
England.  iCetoing  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  power 
of  the  church  in  thmgs  indifferent,  he  substituted  autfao- 
riiy  for  argument,  and  where  he  could  not  produce  eon- 
vietion,  demanded  obedience*  "  I  will  have  none  of  that 
liberty  as  to  ceremonies ;  I  will  have  one  doctrine,  one 
discipline,  one  religion  in  substance  and  in  ceremony^ 

(1)  Bacon,  Of  Chuch  Controveries.    Of  ttw  Fadflcation  of  the  Chvrc^ 
ant  published  in  i604.    ApoChegms.    Works,  ii.  6l6,  641^  S17«  461. 
(3)  Neal*s  Puritans,  IL  90. 
{S)  Hume's  Bng^Mnd,  c.  xlr.    NeaTk  Pvifcna,^.  %\,«i. 
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Never  speak  more  to  that  point,  how  far  you  are  bonnd  to 
obey."(l) 

Tne  Puritans  desired  permission  occasionally  to  as^ 
fiemble,  and  at  their  meetings  to  have  the  liberty  of  free, 
diseussions ;  but  the  kin^,  prompt  to  discover  that  ccmces- 
Bions  in  religion  would  be  followed  by  greater  political 
liberty,  interrupted  the  petition : — "  You  are  ainung  at  a 
Scot's  presbytery;  which  agrees  with  monarchy  as  well  as 
Ood  and  the  devU.  Then  Jack,  and  Tom,  and  Will,  and 
Pick,  shall  meet,  and  at  their  pleasures  censure  me  and 
my  council  and  all  our  proceedings.  Then  WiU  shall 
stand  up  and  say.  It  must  oe  thus ;  then  Dick  shall  reply 
•and  say,  Nay,  marry,  but  we  will  have  it  thus  ;  and  there- 
fore, here  I  must  once  more  reiterate  my  former  speech, 
and  say,  Le  roi  s*avisera ;  the  king  alone  shall  deciae."(^) 
Turning  to  the  bishops,  he  avowed  his  belief,  that  tihe 
hierarchy  was  the  firmest  support  of  the  throne,  Of  the 
Poritans  he  added — "  I  will  make  them  conform,  or  I  will 
harry  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  worse,"(3)  "  only  hang 
them ;  that's  all."    This  closed  the  day's  debate. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  conference,  the  king  defended  the 
necessity  of  subscription,  concluding  that,  "  if  any  would 
not  be  quiet  and  show  their  obedience,  they  were  worthy 
to  be  hanged."  The  high  commission  and  the  use  of  in- 
quisitonal  oaths  equally  found  in  him  an  advocate.  He 
4irgued  for  despotic  authority  and  its  instruments.(4)  A 
few  alterations  m  the  book  of  common  prayer  were  the 
only  reforms  which  the  conference  effected.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  time  should  be  set,  within  which  all  should  con- 
form ;  if  any  reused  to  yield  before  it  expired,  they  were 
to  be  removed.(5)  The  king  had  insulted  the  Puritans 
with  vulgar  rudeness  and  indecorous  jests  ;(6)  but  his  self- 
complacency  was  satisfied.  He  had  talked  much  Latin  ;(7) 
he  had  spoken  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  presence  of  tlie 
nobility  of  Scotland  and  England,  willing  admirers  of  his 
skill  in  debate  and  of  his  marvellous  learning ;  and  he 

(1)  Barlow*s  Sum  and  Substance  of  the  Conf.  at  Hampton  Ckmrt,  71.  I 
xihiefly  follow  this  account,  which  I  find  in  the  New  Eng^land  lAlmrj  of 
Prince,  though  more  favourable  to  the  king:  and  bishops  than  they  deserved. 
HaUam,  i.  404.  See  Nugae  Antiquse,  i.  180,  181,  182,  for  an  account  more 
disgraceftil  to  James.    Yet  Harrington  was  a  friend  to  the  church. 

(a>  Barlow,  79.  Neal's  Puritans,  ii.  43,  44.  Lingard,  ix.  30.  Hume,  c.  xhr. 

(3)  Bazlow,  83.  (4)  Ibid.  90—92. 

(3)  Ibid,  101,  (6)  Neal*s  Puritans,  ii.  46. 

ff'J  Nugse  Antiqaab,  i.  1 81 .    Montague,  in  TTVivwooOi,  ^^.  13—16. 
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was  elated  by  the  eulogies  of  the  churchmen,  who  paid  full 
tribute  to  the  vanity  of  their  royal  champion.  "  Your 
majesty  speaks  by  the  special  assistance  of  God's  spirit," 
said  the  aged  'VVhitoft.  Bishop  Bancroft,  on  his  knees, 
exclaimed,  that  his  heart  meltea  for  joy,  "  because  God 
had  given  England  such  a  king  as,  since  Christ's  time, 
has  not  been ;"  (1)  and,  in  a  foolish  letter,  James 
boasted  that  ''he  had  soundly  peppered  off  the  Puri- 
tans/'(2) 

Whitgift,  the  archbishop,  a  man  of  great  consistency 
of  character,  estimable  for  his  learning,  respected  and 
beloved  by  his  party,  did  not  long  survive  the  conference. 
He  earnestly  desired  not  to  live  till  the  next  parliament 
should  assemble,  for  the  Puritans  would  have  the  majority ; 
and  grief,  (3)  it  is  thought,  hastened  his  death,  six  weeks 
after  the  close  of  the  conference,  and  only  eleven  months 
after  the  death  of  Ehzabeth. 

In  the  parliament,  which  soon  assembled,  the  party  op- 
posed to  the  church  asserted  their  hberties  with  su^ 
tenacity  and  vigour,  that  Xing  James  began  to  hate  them 
as  imbittering  royalty  itself.  "  I  had  rather  live  like  a 
hermit  in  the  forest,"  he  writes, "  than  be  a  king  over  such 
a  people  as  the  pack  of  Puritans  are,  that  overrules  the 
lower  house."(4)  At  the  opening  of  the  session,  he  had 
in  vain  pursued  the  policy  of  attempting  a  union  between 
the  old  relipon  and  the  English  church,  and  had  offered 
**  to  meet  the  Catholics  in  the  mid-way,"  while  he  had 
added,  that  "  the  sect  of  Puritans  is  insufferable  in  any 
well-governed  commonwealth."(5)  It  was  equally  in  vain, 
'  j^^  that,  at  the  next  session  of  parliament,  he  expressed 
*  himself  with  more  vindictive  decision ;  declarmg  the 
[Roman  Catholics  to  be  faithful  subjects,  but  expressing 
detestation  of  the  Puritans,  as  worthy  of  fire  K>r  their 
opinions.  (6)  The  commons  of  England  resolutely  favoured 
the  sect  which  was  their  natural  ally  in  the  struggle 
against  despotism. 

Ear  different  was  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  convo- 
•cation  of  the  clergy.  They  were  very  ready  to  decree 
against  obstinate  Puritans,  excommunication,  and  aU  its 

(1)  Barlow,  93,  Q4.    Lingard,  ix.  32.    Neal*s  Puritans,  ii.  45. 

(2)  Strype'B  Whitgift.  App.  239.  (3)  FuUer's  Chh.  Hist.  b. 

(4)  Hallam,  i.  408—420,  especially  the  letter  at  4ig.    Note. 

(5)  Neal's  Puritans,  ii.  51,  52.    Rapin,  ii.  l65, 166. 

(6)  Prince,  J] J.    Neal,  ii.  52. 
VOL,  I.  Q 
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caiiseqinmee8.(l)     Bancrolt,  the  sucoesaar  of  Whiteift, 

TeqiiiTed(2)  oonfofnmtf  with  UTirrififnting  Tigoor;  &ng 

^     '  James  issued  a  pro^uDataon  (3)  of  equal  seTentj ; 

and  it  is  a8serted,(4)  pezhi^  with  considerable 

turn,  yet  by  those  who  had  opportiimties  of  ji 

****•  MWly,  that,  in  the  year  1604  akme,  three 

dred  Pmitan  ministers  were  silenced,  imprisoned,  or 
exiled.  But  the  oppressed  party  was  neither  intimidated 
nor  weakened ;  the  moderate  men,  who  assented  to  exter- 
nal ceremonies  as  to  things  indifferent,  wore  unwilling  to 
enforce  them  by  merciless  cruelty ;  and  they  resisted  not 
the  B/yaare  cap  and  the  surplice,  out  the  compulsory  im- 
positaon  of  them.  Yettiie  clergy  proceeded  with  a  con 
sistent  disregard  of  the  national  nberties.  The  imposta- 
tion  of  foreign  books  was  impeded ;  and  a  serere  censor- 
ship of  the  press  was  exercised  by  the  bishops.  FtlyoIous 
acts  were  denounced  as  ecclesiastical  offences.  A  later 
conyocation,  in  a  series  of  canons,(5)  denied  every 
doctrine  of  popidar  rights,  asserting  the  superiority 
of  the  king  to  the  parliament  and  the  laws,  and  admitting, 
in  their  zeal  for  absolute  monarchy,  no  exception  to  the 
duty  of  passiye  obedience.  Thus  the  opponents  of  the 
church  became  tiie  sole  guardians  of  popxuar  liberty ;  the 
lines  of  the  contending  parties  were  distmcUy  drawn ;  the 
established  church  and  the  monarch,  on  the  one  side,  were 
arrayed  against  the  Puritan  clergy  and  the  people.  A 
war  of  opmion  began ;  immediate  success  was  obtained 
by  the  established  authority ;  but  the  contest  would  be 
transmitted  to  the  next  genenation.  Would  victory  ulti- 
mately belong  to  the  Churchmen  or  to  the  Puritans?  to 
the  monarch  or  to  the  people  P  The  interests  of  human 
freedom  were  at  issue  on  the  contest. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  "  a  poor 
people  "  in  the  north  of  England,  in  towns  and  villa^  of 
Nottinghamshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  borders  of  York- 
shire, "became  enlightened  by  the  word  of  God  ;*'  and,  as 
**  presently  they  were  both  scoffed  and  scorned  by  the 
profane  multitude,  and  their  ministers  urged  witn  the 

(1)  Ckmstitution  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical;  Neal,  ii.  57—60.  Prince, 
107>  108. 

(2)  Bancroft,  in  Neal,  ii.  67.  (3)  Prince,  109.  See  the  Canons. 

(4)  Calderwood,  in  Neal's  N.  E.  i,73.    Compare  a  note  in  Neal'sPuri 
tens,  ii.  04. 
(5)  Bishop  Overall's  ConyocaiaoxvBoolL  ^natiB!^BDteAL\iai\^V 
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yoke  of  subscription,"  tliey,  by  tbe  inorease  of.  trovhlei, 
"w^re  led  **to  see  further,"  that  not  only  "the  beggariy 
ceremonies  were  monuments  of  idolatry,"  but  also  "that 
the  lordly  power  of  the  prelates  ought  not  to  be  submitted 
to."  Many  of  them,  therefore,  "  whose  hearts  ihe  Lord 
had  touched  with  heavenly  zeal  for  ins  truth,"  resolved, 
*'  wlui^ver  it  might  cost  them,  to  shake  off  the  anti- 
Christian  bondage,  and,  as  the  Lord's  free  people,  to  join 
themselves  by  a  covenant  into  a  church  estate  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  gospeL"  Of  the  ^Bstme  Mth  with  Calvin,  heed- 
less of  acts  of  parliament,  they  rejected  "  the  ojQScefi  and 
callings,  the  courts  and  canons,"  of  bishops,  and,  re- 
nouncing all  obedience  to  human  authority,  asserted  for 
themselves  an  unlimited  and  never-ending  right  to  make 
advances  in  truth,  and  "  to  walk  in  all  the  ways  which 
Gk)d  had  made  known  or  should  make  known  to  them." 

The  reformed  church,  having  for  its  pastor  John  Sobin- 
son,  "  a  man  not  easily  to  be  paralleled^"  were  "  beset  and 
watched  night  and  (lay  b^  the  agents  of  prelacv.  For 
about  a  year,  they  kept  their  meetmgs  every  Sabbath,  in 
one  place  or  another,  exercising  the  worship  of  Grod  among 
themselves,  notwithstanding  all  the  diligence  and  malice 
^^  of  their  adversaries."  Birt,  as  the  humane  ever  decline 
^^'  to  enforce  the  laws  dictated  by  bigotry,  the  ofBloe 
devolves  on  the  fanatic  or  the  savage.  Hence  the  severity 
of  their  execution  usually  surpasses  the  intention  of  their 
authors ;  and  ihepeaoeful  members  of  "  the  poor,  per-  * 
scouted  flock  of  Christ,"  deeroairing  of  rest  in  England, 
resolved  to  seek  safety  in  exile. 

Holland,  in  its  controversy  with  Spain,  had  displayed 
repubhcan  virtues,  and,  intibe  reformation  of  its  churches, 
had  imitated  the  discipline  of  Calvin.  England  hacl  been, 
its  ally  in  its  greatest  dangers ;  the  States,  at  one  time, 
had  almost  become  a  part  of  the  English  dominions :  the 
"cautionary"  towns  were  stOl  garrisoned  by  English 
regiments,  some  of  which  were  mendly  to  tne  separa- 
tists ;  and  WilUam  Brewster,  afterwaras  ruling  elder  of 
the  church,  had  himself  served  as  a  diplomatist  in  the 
Low  Counlnries.  Thus  the  emigrants  were  attracted  to 
Holland,  "  where,  they  hei^  was  freedom  of  religion  for 
aU.men." 

The  departure  from  England  was  effected,  ^spniik  \fi:nksSi\. 
saffermg'  and  bazaard.    The  first  attemq^t  'vraa  -vce^eo^^}* 
but  the  magistracies  checked,  the  f  erocitY  oi  me  %^cst^- 

q2 
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nate  officers ;  and,  after  a  month's  arrest  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, seven  only  of  the  principal  men  were  detained  a 
uttle  longer  in  prison. 

The  next  spring,  the  design  was  renewed.  As  if 
"^'-  it  had  been  a  ci4e  to  escipe  from  persecation,  an 
xmireqaented  heath  in  Lincolnshire,  near  the  month  of 
the  Humber,  was  the  place  of  secret  meeting.  Just  as  a 
boat  was  bearing  a  part  of  the  emigrants  to  their  ship,  a 
company  of  horsemen  appeared  in  pnrsnit,  and  seized  on 
the  nelpless  women  and  children  who  had  not  yet  adven- 
tured on  the  surf.  "  Pitiful  it  was  to  see  the  heavy  case 
of  these  poor  women  in  distress ;  what  weeping  and  cry- 
ing on  every  side."  But  when  they  were  apprehended,  it 
seemed  impossible  to  punish  and  imprison  wives  and  chil- 
dren for  no  other  crime  than  that  they  would  go  with  their 
husbands  and  fathers.  They  could  not  be  sent  home,  for 
"  they  had  no  homes  to  go  to ;"  so  that,  at  last,  the  magis- 
trates were  "clad  to  be  rid  of  them  on  any  terms," 
"though,  in  the  meantime,  they,  poor  souls,  endured 
misery  enough."  Such  was  the  flignt  of  Eobinson  and 
Brewster,  and  their  followers,  from  the  land  of  their 
fathers. 

Their  arrival  in  Amsterdam  was  but  the  beginning  of 
their  wanderings.  **  They  knew  they  were  Pilgbims, 
and  looked  not  much  on  those  things,  but  lifted  up  their 
eyes  to  heaven,  their  dearest  coun^,  and  quieted  their 
spirits."  Soon  removing  to  Leyden,  "  they  saw 
^  poverty  coming  on  them  like  an  armed  man;"  but, 
being  "  careful  to  keep  their  word,  and  painful  and  diligent 
in  their  callings,"  they  attained  *'  a  comfortable  condition, 
grew  in  the  gifts  and  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  lived 
together  in  peace  and  love  and  holiness."  "  Never,"  said 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  "  never  did  we  have  any  suit 
or  accusation  against  any  of  them ;"  and,  but  for  fear  of  ' 
offending  King  James,  they  would  have  met  with  public 
favour.  "Many  came  there  from  different  parts  of 
England,  so  as  they  grew  a  great  congregation."  "  Such 
was  the  humble  zeS  and  fervent  love  of  this  people 
towards  God  and  his  ways,  and  their  single-heartedness 
and  sincere  affection  one  towards  another,"  that  they 
seemed  to  come  surpassingly  near  "  the  primitive  pattern 
of  the  first  churches."  A  clear  and  well-written  apology 
of  their  discipline  was  pu\)\is\ied  \)y  "R^m^oii, -^Vo  ^%o, 
in  tiie  controveTBj  on  free-'wiSl,  aa  wi©  ^^aajco^Vwio^  Qrc^Joft- 
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doxy,  *'  began  to  be  terrible  to  the  Arminians/'  and  dis- 
puted in  the  university  with  such  power,  that,  as  his 
friends  assert,  "  the  truth  had  a  famous  victory." 

The  career  of  maritime  discovery  had,  meantime, 
^  ^^'  been  pursued  with  daring  intrepidity,  and  rewarded 
with  brilliant  success.  The  voyages  of  Grosnold,  and  Smith, 
and  Hudson ;  the  enterprise  of  Baleigh,  and  Delaware, 
and  Grorges ;  the  compilations  of  Eden,  and  Willes,  and 
Hakluyt, — ^had  filled  the  commercial  world  with  wonder ; 
Oalvimsts  of  the  French  Ghnrch  had  already  sought, 
though  vainly,  to  plant  themselves  in  Brazil,  in  Carolma, 
and,  with  De  Monts,  in  Acadia ;  while  weighty  reasons, 
often  and  seriously  discussed,  inclined  the  Pilgrims  to 
change  their  abode.  They  had  been  bred  to  the  pursuits 
of  husbandry,  and  in  Holland  they  were  compelled  to 
learn  mechfuiical  trades;  Brewster  became  a  printer; 
Bradford,  who  had  been  educated  as  a  farmer,  learned  the 
art  of  dyeing  silk.  The  language  of  the  Dutch  never 
became  pleasantly  familiar,  and  their  manners  still  less  so. 
They  lived  but  as  men  in  exile.  Many  of  their  English 
friends  would  not  come  to  them,  or  departed  from  them 
weeping.  "Their  continual  labours,  with  other  crosses 
and  sorrows,  left  them  in  danger  to  scatter  or  sink." 
**  Their  children,  sharing  their  parents'  burdens,  bowed 
under  the  weight,  and  were  becoming  decrepit  in  early 
youth."  Conscious  of  ability  to  act  a  higher  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  humanity,  they  were  moved  by  **a  hope 
and  inward  zeal  of  advancing  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  New  World ;  vea, 
though  Ihey  should  be  but  as  stepping-stones  unto  others 
for  performing  so  great  a  work." 

"Upon  tibeir  tdk  of  removing,  sundry  of  the  Dutch 
would  have  them  go  under  them,  and  made  them  large 
offers ;"  but  the  Pilgrims  were  attached  to  their  nationality 
as  Englishmen,  aud  to  the  language  of  their  line.  A 
Becretbut  deeply-seated  love  of  their  country  led  them  to 
the  generous  purpose  of  recovering  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land by  enlarging  her  dominions.  They  were  "restless" 
with  tne  desire  to  live  once  more  under  the  government 
of  their  native  land. 

And  whither  should  they  go  to  acquire  a  province  for 
Xing  James  P    Hie  beautiful  fertility  and  isMxi^waroa^i^^fe 
weaSh  of  Guiana  had  been  painted  in.  dsizi^^x^  ckS^wxs^V? 
the  brUliant  eloquence  of  Ealeigb. ;  but  t\ie  \«tTOx%  q?1^^ 
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tropical  climate,  the  wayennff  pretensions  of  England  to 
tke  soil,  and  the  proximity  ofbigotted  Catholics,  led  tiiem. 
rather  to  look  towards  "  the  most  northern  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia," hoping,  under  the  general  government  of  that  pro- 
idnce,  "to  live  in  a  distmct  body  by  thems^ves."  To 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  London  company,  John  Carver, 
-with  Sobert  Cnshman,  repaired  to  EnMana.  They  "  fotmd 
God  goin^  alon£  with  them ;"  and,  through  the  influence 
of  "  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a  religious  gentleman  then  livmff," 
a  patent  might  at  once  have  been  taken,  had  not  me 
eavoys  desired  first  to  consult  "  tiie multitude"  at  Leyden. 
In  !0ecember,  1617,  the  Pilgrims  transmitted  their  request, 
signed  by  the  hands  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  congre- 
gation. "We  are  well  weaned,"  added  Eobinson  and 
Brewster,  "  from  the  delicate  milk  of  our  mother  country, 
and  inured  to  the  difilculties  of  a  strange  land ;  the  people 
are  industrious  and  frugal.  We  are  knit  together  as  a 
body  in  a  most  sacred  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  viola- 
tion whereof  we  make  great  conscience,  and  by  virtue 
whereof  we  hold  ourselves  straitly  tied  to  all  care  of  each 
other's  good,  and  of  the  whole.  It  is  not  with  us  as  with 
men  whom  small  things  can  discourage." 

The  messengers  of  the  Pilgrims,  confiding  in  the 
1  18.  Yipgijjia  company,  petitioned  the  king  for  liberty  of 
religion,  to  be  confirmed  tmder  the  king's  broad  seal. 
"  Who  shall  make  your  ministers  P  "  it  waa  asked  of  them ; 
and  they  answered,  "  The  power  of  making  them  is  in  the 
church ;"  ordination  required  no  bishop ;  and  their  avowal 
of  their  principle  threatened  to  spoil  all.  To  advance  tiie 
dominions  of  England  King  James  esteemed  "  a  good  and 
honest  motion;  and  fishing  was  an  honest  trade,  the 
apostles'  own  calling;"  yet  he  referred  the  suit  to  the 
prelates  of  Canterbury  and  London.  Even  while  the 
negotiations  were  pendmg,  a  royal  declaration  constrained 
the  Puritans  of  Lancash&  to  conform  or  leave  the  king- 
dom ;  and  nothing  more  could  be  obtained  for  the  wilds 
of  America  than  an  informal  promise  of  neglect.  On  this 
the  community  relied,  being  advised  not  to  entangle 
themselves  wita  the  bishops.  '*  If  there  should  afterwards 
be  a  purpose  to  wrong  us," — thus  they  communed  with, 
themselves, — "though  we  had  a  seal  as  broad  os  the 
house-fioor,  there  would  be  means  enough  found  to  recall 
or  reverse  it" 
The  diBBenmona  in  the  Virgmia  comTB«xrj  ci^Q«j&A£mftaL 
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farther  delay.  At  last,  in  1619,  its  members,  >m  their  open 
cotirt,  writes  one  of  the  Pilgrims,  "demanded  our  ends 
^  ^^'  of  going ;  which,  being  related,  they  said  the  thing 
was  of  (Sod,  and  granted  a  large  patent."  Being  taken  in 
the  name  of  one  who  failed  to  accompany  the  expedition, 
the  patent  was  never  of  the  least  service. 

One  more  negotiation  remained  to  be  completed.  The 
Pilgnms  were  not  possessed  of  sufficient  capital  for  the 
execntion  of  their  schemes.  The  confidence  in  wealth  to 
be  derived  from  fisheries  had  made  American  expeditions 
a  subject  of  consideration  with  English  merchants,  and 
the  agents  from  Leyden  were  able  to  form  a  j^artnersh^ 
between  their  employers  and  men  of  business  m  London. 
The  services  of  each  emigrant  were  rated  as  a  capital  of 
ten  pounds,  and  belonged  to  the  company;  all  profits 
were  to  be  reserved  till  the  end  of  seven  years,  when  the 
whole  amount,  and  all  houses  and  land,  wardens  and  fields, 
were  to  be  divided  among  the  sharehomers  according  to 
their  respective  interests.  The  London  merchant,  who 
risked  one  hundred  pounds,  would  receive  for  his  money 
tonfold  more  than  me  penniless  labourer  for  his  entire 
services.  This  arrangement  threatened  a  seven  years'  . 
check  to  the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the  community ;  yet, 
as  it  did  not  interfere  with  civil  rights  or  religion,  it  did 
not  intimidate  the  resolved. 

And  now  the  English  at  Leyden,  tmstinfif  in  God 
"^-  and  in  themgelves.  made  ready  far  their  dipartare. 
The  ships  which  they  had  provided — ^the  8pe(Bdwell,  of 
sixty  tons,  the  MayjloweTy  of  one  hxmdred  and  ei^ty 
tons — could  hold  but  a  minority  of  the  congregation ;  and 
Itobinson  was  therefore  detained  at  Leyden,  \^iile  Brews- 
ter, the  ff oveming  elder,  who  was  also  able  as  a  teacher, 
conducted  "  such  of  the  youngest  and  strongest  as  freely 
offered  themselves."  Every  enterprise  of  the  Hlgrims 
began  from  Grod.  A  solemn  fast  was  held.  "  Let  us  seek 
of  God,"  said  they,  "  a  right  way  for  us,  and  for  our  little 
ones,  and  for  all  our  substance.'  Anticipating  their  hish 
destiny,  and  the  sublime  doctrines  of  liberty  that  woiud 
grow  out  of  the  principles  on  which  their  refiffious  tenets 
were  established,  Eobinson  gave  them  a  fareweU,  breathing 
a  freedom  of  opinion  and  an  independence  of  autfaority» 
^Qch  as  then  were  hardly  known  in  the  world. 

"I  charge  y on f  before  God  and  biB\A.eeiBeA.«ik%<^,^3sis&. 
yon  follow  me  no  further  thiui  you  loiave  ^een.Taai^^'^ 
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the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to 
break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word.  I  cannot  sufficiently 
bewail  the  condition  of  the  reformed  churches,  who  are 
come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go  at  present  no 
further  than  the  instruments  of  their  reformation. — ^Luther 
and  Calvin  were  great  and  shining  lights  in  their  times, 
yet  they  penetrated  not  into  the  whole  counsel  of  God. — 
I  beseech  you,  remember  it, — 'tis  an  article  of  your  church 
covenant, — ^that  you  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth 
shall  be  made  known  to  you  from  the  written  word  of 
God." 

"  When  the  ship  was  ready  to  carry  us  away,"  writes 
Edward  Winslow,  "the  brethren  that  staved  at  Ley- 
den,  having  again  solemnly  sought  the  Lord  with  ns  and 
for  us,  feasted  us  that  were  to  go  at  our  pastor's  house, 
being  large,  where  we  refreshed  ourselves,  aJber  tears,  with 
singmg  of  psahns,  making  joyful  melody  in  our  hearts  a& 
wefl  as  with  the  voice,  there  being  many  of  the  congrega- 
tion very  expert  in  music ;  and  indeed  it  was  the  sweetest 
melody  that  ever  mine  ears  heard.  After,  this  they  accom- 
panied us  to  Delft-Haven,  where  we  went  to  embark,  and 
then  feasted  us  again ;  and,  after  prayer  performed  by  our 
pastor,  when  a  flood  of  tears  was  poured  out,  they  accom- 
panied us  to  the  ship,  but  were  not  able  to  speak  one  to 
another  for  the  abundance  of  sorrow  to  part.  But  we 
only,  going  aboard,  gave  them  a  volley  of  small  shot  and 
three  pieces  of  ordnance ;  and  so,  lifting  up  our  hands  to 
each  other,  and  our  hearts  for  each  other  to  the  Lord  our 
Grod,  we  departed."  A  prosperous  wind  soon  wafts  the 
vessel  to  Southampton,  and,  in  a  fortnight,  the  Mayflower 
and  the  8peedAJoelt,  freighted  with  the  first  colony  of  New 
England,  leave  Southampton  for  America. .  But  they  had 
not  gone  far  upon  the  Atlantic  before  the  smaller  vessel 
was  found  to  need  repairs,  and  they  entered  the  port  of 
Dartmouth.  After  the  lapse  of  eight  precious  days  they 
again  weigh  anchor ;  the  coast  of  England  recedes ;  already 
they  are  unfrirling  their  sails  upon  the  broad  ocean,  when 
the  captain  of  the  Speed/well^  with  his  company,  dismayed 
at  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise,  once  more  pretends  tnat 
his  ship  is  too  weak  for  the  service.  They  put  back  to 
Plymouth,  "  and  a^ee  to  dismiss  her,  and  those  who  are 
willing  return  to  London,  though  this  was  very  grievous 
and  discouraging."  Having  thoswixmo^^ed  their  numbers, 
the  little  band,  not  of  resolute  men.  oij^y  ,\svA  ^^e^,  ^opcaa. 
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far  gone  in  pregnancy,  cliildren,  infants,  a  floating  village, 
yet  in  all  but  one  hundred  souls,  went  on  board  tne  single 
ship,  which  was  hired  only  to  convey  them  across  tke 
Athiitic ;  and,  on  the  sixth  day  of  September,  1620,  thir- 
teen years  after  the  first  colonization  of  Virginia,  two- 
months  before  the  concession  of  the  grand  charter  of  Ply- 
mouth, without  any  warrant  from  the  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land, without  any  useful  charter  from  a  corporate  body, 
the  passengers  in  the  Mat/flower  set  sail  for  a  new  world, 
where  the  past  could  ofier  no  favourable  auguries. 

Had  New  England  been  colonized  immediately  on  the 
discovery  of  the  American  continent,  the  old  English  in- 
stitutions would  have  been  planted  under  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  Boman  CathoUc  religion ;  had  the  settle- 
ment been  made  under  Elizabeth,  it  would  have  been 
before  activity  of  the  popular  mind  in  rehgion  had  con- 
ducted to  a  corresponding  activity  of  mind  in  politics. 
The  Pilgrims  were  Englishmen,  Protestants,  exiles  for  reli- 
gion, men  disciplined  by  misfortune,  cultivated  by  oppor- 
tunities of  extensive  observation,  equal  in  rank  as  in  ngnts, 
and  bound  by  no  code  but  that  of  religion  or  the  public  will.  - 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  abounds  in  beau- 
tiful and  convenient  harbours,  in  majestic  bays  and  rivers. 
The  first  Virginia  colony,  sailing  along  the  shores  of  North 
Carolina,  was,  hj  a  favouring  storm,  driven  into  the  mag- 
nificent Bay  of  the  Chesapeake ;  the  Pilgrims,  having- 
selected  for  their  settiement  the  country  near  the  Hudson, 
the  best  position  on  the  whole  coast,  were  conducted  to 
the  most  barren  and  inhospitable  part  of  Massachusetts. 
After  a  long  and  boisterous  voyage  of  sixty-three  days, 
during  which  one  person  had  died,  they  espied  land,  and, 
in  two  days  more,  were  safely  moored  in  the  harbour  of ' 
Cape  Cod. 

X  et,  before  they  landed,  the  maimer  in  which  their 
government  should  be  constituted  was  considered ;  and, 
as  some  were  observed  "  not  well  aflected  to  unily  and 
concord,"  they  formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic  by  a 
solemn  voluntary  compact : — 

"In  the  name  of  God,  amen;  we,  whose  names  are 
underwritten,  the  loyal  suWects  of  our  dread  sovereign 
King  James,  having  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  Grod,  and 
advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  hon.o\ii  ot  csvscc^ 
king  and  coimtry,  a  voyage  to  plant  tke  ftwXi  cc^on^  \x\.^^5cfc 
normern  parts  of  Virginia,  do,  by  tiLCse  pTe^eiA^,^^:5teas^^ 
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irnd  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  Grod,  and  one  of  another, 
covenant  and  combine  ourselyes  together,  into  a  civil 
body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and 
furuierance  of  the  ends  aforesaid ;  and  by  virtue  hereof, 
to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame,  such  just  and  equal  laws, 
ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from  time  to 
time,  as  shall  be  thou^t  most  convenient  for  the  general 
good  of  the  colony.  Unto  which  we  promise  all  due  sub- 
mission and  obedience." 

This  instrument  was  signed  by  the  whole  body  of  men, 
forty-one  in  number,  who,  with  their  famiUes,  constituted 
the  one  hundred,  the  whole  colony,  "the  proper  demo- 
cracy," that  arrived  in  New  England.  This  was  the 
birth  of  popular  constitutional  liberty.  The  middle  age 
had  been  ramibar  with  charters  and  constitutious ;  but 
they  had  been  merely  compacts  for  immunities,  partial 
enfranchisements,  patents  of  nobility,  concessions  ofmuni- 
cipal  privileges,  or  limitations  of  the  sovereign  power  in 
favour  of  feudal  institutions.  In  the  cabin  of  the  May^ 
flower  humanity  recovered  its  rights,  and  instituted  govem- 
ment  on  the  basis  of  "  equal  laws"  for  "  the  generafgood." 
John  Carver  was  immediately  and  unanimously  chosen 
governor  for  the  year. 

Men  who  emigrate,  even  in  well-inhabited  districts, 
pray  that  their  journey  may  not  be  in  winter.  Wasted 
by  the  rough  and  wearisome  voyage,  iU  supplied  with 
provisions,  me  English  ftigitives  found  themselves,  at  the 
opening  of  winter,  on  a  barren  and  bleak  coast,  in  a  severe 
climate,  with  the  ocean  on  one  side  and  the  wilderness  on 
the  other.  There  were  none  to  show  them  kindness  or 
bid  them  welcome.  The  nearest  French  settlement  was  at 
Port  Eoyal;  it  was  -five  hundred  miles  to  the  English 
plantation  at  Virginia.  As  they  attempted  to  disembark, 
the  water  was  found  so  shallow  that  tney  were  forced  to 
wade ;  and,  in  the  freezing  weather,  the  very  act  of  getting 
on  land  sowed  the  seeds  of  consumption  and  inflammatory 
colds.  The  bitterness  of  mortal  disease  was  their  welcome 
to  the  inhospitable  shore. 

The  season  was  already  fast  bringing  winter,  and  the 
spot  for  the  settlement  remained  to  oe  chosen.  The 
shallop  was  imshipped,  and  it  was  a  real  disaster  to  find 
that  it  needed  repairs.  The  carpenter  made  slow  work,  so 
tiiMit  sixteen  or  seventeen  weary  dafya  e\a7D^ed.\icfoTe\twas 
readjr  far  service.  But  Standisii  and  ^T«SioTd,  ax^^  oV)s\feT^, 
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impatient  of  the  delay,  determined  to  explore  ihe  country 
by  Luid.  "  In  regard  to  the  danger,"  the  expedition  "  wa8> 
rather  permitted  than  approved."    Much  hardship  wa8> 
endnred;  but  what  discoveries  conld  be  made  inTmro 
and  near  the  banks  of  Paomet  CredcP    The  first  expedi- 
tion in  the  shallop  was  likewise  nnsuccessfid :  "  some  of' 
the  people  that  died  that  winter  took  the  original  of  thebr* 
death"  m  the  enterprise ;  "  for  it  snowed  and  did  blow  all 
the  day  and  night,  and  froze  withal."    The  men  who  were 
set  on  shore  "  were  tired  with  marching  tip  and  down  th©' 
steep  hills  and  deep  valleys,  which  lay  half  a  foot  thicb 
witii  snow."  A  heap  of  maize  was  discovered ;  and  farther 
search  led  to  a  bnnal-place  of  the  Indians ;  but  they  found' 
"  no  more  com,  nor  any  thing  else  but  graves." 

At  length  the  shallop  was  again  sent  out,  with  Carver, 
Bradford,  Winsl^w,  Standish,  and  others,  with  eight  or* 
ten  seamen.  The  cold  was  severe ;  the  spray  of  tne  sea 
froze  as  it  fell  on  them,  and  made  tiieir  clothes  like  coatS' 
of  iron.  That  day  they  reached  Billingsgate  Point,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Cape  Cod,  on  the  western  shore- 
of  Wellfleet  harbour.  The  next  morning  the  company^ 
divided ;  those  on  shore  find  a  burial^lace,  graves,  and 
four  or  five  deserted  wigwams,  but  neither  people,  nor  any* 
place  inviting  a  settlement.  Before  night  the  whole  party= 
met  by  the  sea-side,  and  encamped  on  land  together  near' 
Namskeket,  or  Great  Meadow  Creek. 

The  next  day  they  rose  at  five ;  their  morning  prayers 
were  finished,  when,  as  the  day  dawned,  a  war-'vmoop  and 
a  flight  of  arrows  announced  an  attack  from  Indians. 
They  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Nausites,  who  knew  the- 
English  as  kidnappers ;  but  the  encounter  was  without 
furtner  result.  Again  the  boat's  crew  give  thanks  to 
God,  and  steer  their  bark  along  the  coast  for  the  distance- 
of  fifteen  leagues.  But  no  convenient  harbour  is  disco- 
vered. The  pilot  of  the  boat,  who  had  been  in  these 
regions  before,  gives  assurance  of  a  good  one,  which  may 
be  reached  before  night ;  and  they  follow  his  guidance. 
After  some  hours'  sailing,  a  storm  of  snow  and  rain 
begins  ;  the  sea  swells ;  the  rudder  breaks ;  the  boat  must 
now  be  steered  with  oars  ;  the  storm  increases  ;  night  is  . 
at  hand ;  to  reach  the  harbour  before  dark,  as  much  sail 
as  possible  is  borne ;  the  mast  breaks  int»  "tbs^^  ^\fe^^"<^  % 
the  ^ail  falls  overboard ;  but  the  tide  is  iaTOxw^sX^^.  '^^ 
jjsilot,  in  dismay,  would  have  run  t"h.e  "boat  o\i  ^ot^Vo-^" 
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cove  full  of  breakers.  "About  with  her,"  exclaimed  a 
sailor,  "  or  we  are  cast  away."  They  get  her  about  imme- 
diately, and  passing  over  the  surf,  they  enter  a  fair  sound, 
and  shelter  themselves  under  the  lee  of  a  small  rise  of 
land.  It  is  dark,  and  the  rain  beats  furiously ;  yet  the 
men  are  so  wet,  and  cold,  and  weak,  they  slight  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  savages,  and  after 
great  difficulty  kindle  a  fire  on  shore. 

Morning,  as  it  dawned,  showed  the  place  to  be  a  small 
island  wimin  the  entrance  of  a  harbour.  The  day  was 
required  for  rest  and  preparations.  Time  was  precious ;: 
the  season  advancing ;  their  companions  were  left  in  sus- 
pense.  The  next  day  was  the  "Christian  Sabbath.** 
STothing  marks  the  character  of  the  Pilgrims  more  fully, 
than  that  they  kept  it  sacredly,  though  every  consideration 
demanded  haste. 

On  Monday,  the  11th  day  of  December,  old  style,  the 
exploring  party  of  the  forefathers  land  at  Plymouth. 
A  grateral  posterity  has  marked  the  rock  which  first  re- 
ceived their  footsteps.  The  consequences  of  that  day  are 
constancy  unfolding  themselves  as  time  advances!  It 
was  the  origin  of  !New  England ;  it  was  the  planting  of 
the  New  England  institutions.  Inquisitive  historians 
have  loved  to  mark  every  vestige  of  the  Pilgrims  ;  poets 
of  the  purest  minds  have  commemorated  tneir  virtues  -,. 
the  noblest  genius  has  been  called  into  exercise  to  display 
their  merits  worthily,  and  to  trace  the  consequences  of 
their  daring  enterprise. 

The  spot,  when  examined,  seemed  to  invite  a  settle- 
ment ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  ifav/lower  was  safely  moored 
in  its  harbour.  In  memory  of  me  hospitalities  which  the^ 
company  had  received  at  the  last  English  port  from  which 
they  had  sailed,  this  oldest  New  En^and  colony  obtained 
the  name  of  Plymouth.  The  system  of  civil  government 
had  been  estabushed  by  common  agreement ;  the  charac- 
ter of  the  church  had  for  many  years  been  fixed  by  a 
sacred  covenant.  As  the  Pilgrims  landed,  their  institu- 
tions were  aheadj  perfected.  Democratic  liberty  and 
independent  Christian  worship  at  once  existed  in  America^ 
After  some  days  they  began  to  build — a  difficult 

y  task  for  men  of  whom  one-half  were  wasting  away 
with  consumptions  and  lung-fevers.  For  the  sake  of  haste, 
if  was  agreed  that  every  man  should  \i\]JiA.^\a  qwol  kovxae ; 
but  froat  and  foul  weather  were  great  ^oMi^cwjaxife^  %  ^«^ 
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•could  seldom  work  lialf  of  the  week ;  and  tenements  were 
erected  as  they  could  be,  in  short  interridB  of  sunshine 
between  showers  of  sleet  and  snow-storms. 

On  the  3rd  of  March  a  south  wind  brought  warm  and 
fair  weather.  '*  The  birds  san^  in  the  woods  most  plea- 
santly." But  it  was  not  till  sprmg  had  far  advanced  that 
the  mortality  began  to  cease.  It  was  afterwards  remarked, 
with  modest  gratitude,  that,  of  the  surviyors,  very  many 
lived  to  an  extreme  old  age.  A  shelter,  not  less  than 
comfort,  had  been  wanting ;  tiie  livinj?  had  been  scarce 
able  to  bury  the  dead ;  the  well  not  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  sick.  At  the  season  of  greatest  distress  there  were 
but  seven  able  to  render  assistance.  The  benevolent 
Carver  had  been  appointed  governor ;  at  his  first  Imi fling 
he  had  lost  a  son ;  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Jfoy- 
fiower  for  England,  his  health  sunk  under  a  sudden  attack ; 
and  his  wife,  broken-hearted,  followed  him  in  death. 
William  Bradford,  the  historian  of  the  colony,  was  soon 
chosen  his  successor.  The  record  of  misery  was  kept  by 
the  graves  of  the  governor  and  half  the  company. 

But  if  sickness  ceased  to  prevail,  the  hardships  of  pri« 

vation  and  want  remained  to  be  encountered.    In  the 

1021-  autumn  an  arrival  of  new  emigrants,  who  came  un- 

10S2.  provided  with  food,  compelled  me  whole  colony,  for 

4six  months  in  succession,  to  subsist  on  half  allowance 

•only.    "  I  have  seen  men,"  says  Winslow,  "  stagger  by 

reason  of  faintness  for  want  oi  food."    ^^  were  once 

flaved  from  famishing  by  the  benevolence  of  nshermen  off 

the  coast.      Sometimes   they  suffered  firom  oppressive 

exactions  on  the  part  of  f^ps,  that  sold  them  provisions 

at  the  most  exorbitant  prices.    Nor  did  their  miseries 

soon  terminate.  Even  in  the  third  year  of  the  settlement, 

their  victuals  were  so  entirel]r  spent,  that  "  they  knew  not 

at  night  where  to  have  a  bit  in  tiie  morning."    Tradition 

declares,  that,  at  one  time,  the  colonists  were  reduced  to 

a  pint  of  com,  which,  being  parched  and  distributed, 

'^-  gave  to  each  kdiyidnal ^  Wkemels ;  Imt nmumr 

falls  short  of  reality ;  for  three  or  four  months  to^ethor 

they  had  nV>  com  whatever.    When  a  few  of  their  old 

^ends  arrived  to  join  them,  a  lobster,  or  a  piece  of  fish, 

without  bread  or  anything  else  but  a  cup  of  fair  spring 

water,  was  the  best  dSh  which  the  hsMS^VSoAo^J^  ^i  ""Owb 

.  ^"***  whole  colony  could  ofier.     ISeait  q&\^<^  ^«»  _^'c 

introduced  till  the  foxxrtix  year  of  the  «fi^AAesfi«DX>.  ^^^ 
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during  all  this  season  of  self-denial  and  suffering,  the 
cheerM  confidence  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  mercies  of  ]^- 
yidence  remained  unshaken. 

The  system  of  common  property  had  occasioned  griervous 
discontents ;  the  influence  of  law  could  not  compel  regular 
labour  like  the  uniform  impulse  of  personal  interest ;  and 
even  the  threat  of  "  keeping  back  their  bread"  could  not 

change  the  character  of  the  idle.  After  the  hanrest 
'^  '  of  1^3  there  was  no  general  want  of  food ;  in  tiie 
spring  of  that  year  it  had  been  agreed  that  each  family 
should  plant  for  itself,  and  parcels  of  land  in  proportion 
to  the  respectiye  numbers  were  assigned  for  culture, 
though  not  for  inheritance.  This  arrangement  produced 
contented  labour  and  unirersal  industry ;  '*  even  women 
and  children  now  went  into  the  field  to  work."  The  next 
spring  every  person  obtained  a  little  land  in  perpetual  fee. 
Xhe  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  common  interest,  de- 
manded a  slight  departure  fi^mi  the  severe  agreement  with 
the  English  merchants.  Before  many  harvests,  so  much 
com  was  raised  that  it  began  to  form  a  profitable  article 
of  commerce,  and  the  Indians,  preferring  the  chase  to 
tUlage,  abandoned  culture,  and  looked  to  me  colonists  for 
their  supply.  The  intercourse  between  the  Plymoul^ 
colony  and  the  Indians  soon  assumed  the  character  of 
commercial  familiarity.  The  exchange  of  European  ma- 
nufactures for  beaver  and  other  skins,  was  almost  the  only 
pursuit  which  promised  to  be  lucrative. 

The  spot  to  which  Providence  had  directed  the  planters, 
had,  a  few  years  before,  been  rendered  entirely  a  desert  hy 
a  pestilence,  which  had  likewise  swept  over  the  neigh- 
boimng  tribes,  and  desolated  almost  me  whole  sea-boazd 

of  New  England.  Where  the  Pilffrims  landed,  there 
*  ®*  were  the  traces  of  a  previous  popmation,  but  not  one 
living  inhabitant.     Smokes  from  &es  in  the  remote  die- 

tance  alone  indicated  the  vicinity  of  natives.    Miles 

*  Standish,  '*  the  best  linguist"  among  the  Pilgrims,  as 

well  as  the  best  soldier,  with  an  exploring  party,  was  able 

to  discover  wigwams,  but  no  tenants,     xet  a  body  of 

TTK^mna  from  abroad  was  soon  discovered  hovering  near 

the  settlement,  though  disappearing  when  pursued.     The 

colony,  therefore,  assumed  a  military  organization;  and 

■  Stanoish,  a  man  of  the  greatest  courage,  the  devoted 

j&iend  of  the  church,  which  lie  ncvcnc  ^omfcaiN^w^  w5rgcs\Ei»d 

to. the  dkdef  oommftBd.    Bat  dasngeta  ^wt  Tao^  «^\tt»^. 
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One  day,  Samoset,  an  Indian  who  had  leanMd  aixUie 
"Ktigliali  of  the  fishermen  afc  PenobBcot,  bddlj  enteied  the 
town,  and,  passing  to  the  rendezrons,  exolamiedy  in  £ae- 
lish^  '' Welcome,  iEnglishmen."  He  bekmnd  to  the 
Waa^anoogs,  a  tribe  which  was  dastiiied  to  oeoome  me- 
moraolein  me  history  of  New  England,  In  the  name  of  his 
nation,  he  bade  the  strangers  possess  the  soil,  whioh  there 
was  no  one  of  Ihe  original  oocroaate  alive  to  okmL  Afler 
some  little  neffotiation,  in  which  an  Indian,  who  had  be«n 
carried  away  Ivy  Hunt,  had  learned  English  in  England, 
and  had,  in  an  earlier  expedition,  rstamed  to  his  natiTO 
land,  acted  as  interpreter,  Massasoit  himself,  the  sachem 
of  the  tribe  possessrng  the  ooonlxT  north  of  Narmgansett 
Say,  and  between  the  rivers  of  inrovidence  and  Taonton, 
came  to  visit  Ihe  Pilgrims,  who  with  their  wives  and 
children  now  amomited  to  no  more  than  fifty.  Hie  chief- 
tain of  a  race  as  yet  so  new  to  the  Pilgrims,  was  received 
with  all  the  ceremonies  which  the  oon£fcion  of  the  colony 
permitted.  A  treaty  of  friendship  was  soon  completed  in 
row  and  nneqnivocal  terms.  The  parties  pramised  to 
abstain  from  mntoal  injuries,  and  to  deliver  up  offenders ; 
Ihe  colonists  were  to  receive  assistance  if  attacked;  to 
render  it  if  Massasoit  should .  be  attacked  uigustly.  The 
treaty  included  the  confederates  of  the  sachem ;  it  is  the 
oldest  act  of  diplomacy  recorded  in  "New  England ;  it  was 
concluded  in  a  day,  and  being  founded  on.  leeipToeal 
interests,  was  sacredly  kept  for  more  than  half  a  osntniy. 
Massasoit  desired  tlie  alliance,  fbv  the  powerful  JSTaxia- 
gansetts  were  his  enemies;  his  tribe,  moreover,  having 
become  habituated  to  some  English  luxuries,  were*  willing 
to  establish  a  traffic ;  while  the  emigraats  obtainedpeaoe, 
security,  and  the  opportunity  of  a  husrative  comcDaeioe. 

An  embassy  fircnn  the  httle  colony  to  their  naw  aUty, 
performed,  not  with  the  pomp  of  modem  MJasions,  'hot 
through  the  forests  and  on  foot,  and  xeceivad,;  Bob^to  the 
luxuries  of  courts,  but  to: a  share  in  the  absiinfiioe  of 
savage  life,  confirmed  tho  tvudy  of  amity,  and  prepand 
the  way  for  a  trade  in  furs.  The  marks  of  devasmen 
£rom  a  former  plague  were  visible  wherever  the  «nvcr^s 
went,  and  they  wiSiessed  the  extreme  poverty  and  Jeene- 
ness  of  the  natives. 

The  infiuence  of  the  English  over  the  ehot^geaM^'w^ 
rapidlj  extended.  A  saoham  who  menaoQ^  ^k^kn  ibiSi^ 
WW  JuiDBelf  compelled  to  sua -for  moicy  \  «i^maA--.^E£^* 
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•  tains  subscribed  an  instrument  of  submission  to  TTing 

•  James.  The  Bay  of  Massachusetts  and  harbour  of  Boston 
were  fearlessly  explored.  Canonicus,  the  wavering  sachem 
of  the  Narragansetts,  whose  territory  had  escaped  the 

ravages  of  the  pestilence,  had  at  nrst  desired  to  treat 
*  *  of  peace.  A  bundle  of  arrows,  wrapped  in  the  skin 
of  a  ratuesnake,  was  now  the  token  of  his  nostihty.  But 
when  Bradford  stuffed  the  skin  with  powder  and  shot, 
and  returned  it,  his  courage  quailed,  and  he  desired  to  be 
in  amity  with  a  race  of  men  whose  weapons  of  war  were 
flo  terrible.  The  hostile  expedition  which  caused  the  first 
Indian  blood  to  be  shed,  grew  out  of  a  quarrel,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  were  involved  by  another 
colony. 
-  For  who  wiU  define  the  limits  to  the  eraspings  of 

^  ^^*  avarice  P  The  opportunity  of  gain  bv  the  far-trade 
had  been  envied  by  the  planters  of  New  Plymouth ;  and 
Weston,  who  had  been  active  among  the  London  adven- 
turers in  establishing  the  Plymouth  colony,  now  desired 
to  engross  the  profits  which  he  already  deemed  secure. 

A  patent  for  land  near  Weymouth,  the  first  planta- 
^  tion  in  Boston  harbour,  was  easily  obtained,  and  a 
company  of  sixty  men  were  sent  over.  Helpless  at  their 
arrival,  they  intruded  themselves  for  most  of  the  summer 
upon  the  imrequited  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Plymouth. 
In  their  plantation  they  were  soon  reduced  to  necessity 
.  by  their  want  of  thrift ;   their  injustice  towards  the 

•  Indians  provoked  hostility ;  and  a  plot  was  formed  for  the 

•  entire  destruction  of  the  English.  But  the  grateful 
^  ^*  Massasoit  revealed  the  design  to  his  allies,  and  the 

planters  at  Weymouth  were  saved  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
older  colony  and  the  intrepid  gallantry  of  Standish.  It  was 
"his  capital  exploit."   Some  of  the  rescued  men  went  to  Ply- 
.  mouth,  some  sailed  for  England.     One  short  ^ear  saw  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  Weymouth  plantation.     "  Cer- 
tamly  the  best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit  for  the 
.  pubhc,"  observes  the  childless  Lord  Bacon,  with  compla- 
cent self-love,  "  have  proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or 
childless  men."    Weston's  company,  after  having  boasted 
^f  their  strength  as  far  superior  to  Plymouth,  which  was 
enfeebled,  they  said,  by  the  presence  of  children  and 
women,  owed  their  dehverance  to  the  colony  that  had 
JDanT"  women,  children,  and  weak  otic»  mtk  t\i<am. 
The  danger  jfrom  Inddan  'h.oa\a^t\ea^^e«x\5  x^stcksss^^s 
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the  partnership  with  English  merchants  occasioned  greater 
inconvenience.  Eobinson  and  the  rest  of  his  church,  at 
Leyden,  were  suffering  from  deferred  hopes,  and  -were 
longing  to  rejoin  their  brethren  in  America.  The  adven- 
turers m  England  refiised  to  provide  them  a  passage,  and 
attempted,  with  but  short  success,  to  force  upon  the 
1624-  colonists  a  clergyman  more  friendly  to  the  established 
1626.  church;  thus  outraging  at  once  the  affections  and  the 
religious  scruples  of  those  whom  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  chensh.  Divisions  ensued ;  and  tne  partners  in 
England,  offended  by  opposition,  and  discouraged  at  the 
small  returns  from  then*  investments,  deserted  the  in- 
terests of  their  associates  in  America.  A  ship  was  even 
despatched  to  rival  them  in  their  business  ;  goods,  which 
were  sent  for  their  supply,  were  sold  to  them  at  an  ad- 
vance of  seventy  per  cent.  The  curse  of  usury,  which 
always  falls  so  heavily  upon  new  settlements,  did  not 
spare  them ;  for,  being  left  without  help  from  the  part- 
ners, thev  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  at  fifty  per  cent, 
and  at  thirty  per  cent,  interest.  At  last,  the  emigrants 
themselves  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  entire  ri^ts  of 
the  English  adventurers ;  the  common  property  was 
equitably  divided,  and  agriculture  established  immediately 
and  completely  on  the  basis  of  private  possessions.  For  a 
six  years'  monopoly  of  the  trade,  eight  of  tlte  most  enter- 
prismg  men  assumed  all  the  engagements  of  the  colony ; 
so  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  became  really  free- 
holders ;  neither  debts  nor  rent-day  troubled  them. 

The  colonists  of  Plymouth  had  exercised  self-govern- 
ment without  the  sanction  of  a  royal  patent.    Yet  their 
claim  to  their  lands  was  valid,  according  to  the  principles 
of  English  law,  as  well  as  natural  justice.    They  haa  re- 
1621    ^®^^®^    *  welcome  from  the   aborigines;    and  the 
council  of  Plymouth,  through  the  mediation  of  Sir 
Eerdinand  Gorges,  (1)  immediately    issued  a  patent  -to 
-      John  Pierce  for  then?  benefit.      But    the  trustee, 
'^^^'  growing  desirous  of  becoming  lord  proprietary,  and 
holding  them  as  tenants,  obtained  a  new  cnarter,  which 
would  iiave  caused  much  difficulty,  had  not  his  misfor- 
tunes compelled  him  to  transfer  his  rights  to  the  company. 
When  oommerce  extended  to  the  Kennebec  a  patent 
^  ^^'  for  tke  adiacent  territory  was  easily  pTOCMte^.    'Y^^^ 
same  year,   AJlerton  was  again  sent  to  Xjoud-ona.  \ft  T^a- 

(V  Gorges*  Descnption,  34.    Briefe  Naitatooti,  c.  x^R^i. 
VOL,  J.  jt 
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ffbtiate  an  enlargement  of  both  the  grants ;  and  he  gained 
from  the  oonncirof  Flymotith  concessions  eqnal  to  all  Ids 
desires.    But  it  was  ever  impossible*  to  obtain  a  charter 

&om  the  king;  so  that,  according  to  the  principles 
^  ^'  adopted  in  England,  the  planters,  with  an  nnqnestion- 
able  property  in  the  soil,  had  no  right  to  assume  a  sepa- 
rate jnnsdiction.  It  was  therefore  m  the  yirtoes  of  md 
colonists  themselves,  that  their  institutions  found  a  goa- 
raniy  for  stability.  They  never  hesitated  to  punish  small 
offences ;  it  was  only  after  some  scruples,  that  they  in- 
flicted capital  punisnment.  Their  doubts  being  once  re- 
moved, tuey  exercised  the  same  authority  as  the  charter 
governments.  Death  was,  by  subsequent  laws,  made  tiie 
penalty  for  several  crimes ;  out  was  never  inflicted  except 
for  murder.  House-breaking  and  highway  robbery  were 
oflences  unknown  in  their  courts,  and  too  little  appre- 
hended to  be  made  subjects  of  severe  legislation. 

The  progress  of  population  was  very  sfow.  The  lands  in 
the  viomity  were  not  fertile ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  yean 
tiie  colony  contained  no  more  than  three  hundred  souk. 
Few  as  were  their  numbers,  they  had  struck  deep  root, 
and  would  have  outlived  every  storm,  even  if  they  had 
been  followed  by  no  other  colonies  in  New  "RnglRn^, 
Hardly  were  they  planted  in  America,  when  their  enter- 
prise began  to  take  a  wide  range ;  before  Massachusetts 
was  setded,  ihey  had  acquired  rights  at  Cape  Ann,  as 
well  as  an  extensive  domain  on  the  Kennebec ;  and  they 
were  the  first  to  possess  an  English  settlement  on  the 

banks  of  the  Connecticut.  The  excellent  Eobinson 
*  died  at  Leyden,  before  the  faction  in  England  would 
permit  his  removal  to  Plymouth ;  his  heart  was  in  Ame- 
rica, where  his  memory  will  never  die.  The  remainder 
of  his  people,  and  with  them  his  wife  and  children,  emi- 
grated, so  soon  as  means  could  be  provided  to  de&ay  the 
costs.  **  To  enjoy  religious  liberiy  was  the  known  end  of 
the  first  comers'  great  adventure  into  this  remote  wilder- 
ness ;  and  the^  desired  no  increase,  but  from  the  Mends  of 
their  communion.  Yet  their  residence  in  Holland  had 
made  them  acquainted  wi^  various  forms  of  Christianity; 
a  wide  experience  had  emancipated  them  firom  bigotry; 
and  they  were  never  betrayed  into  the  excesses  of  reli- 
gious persecution,  though  they  sometimes  permitted  a  dis- 
proDoriion  between  punisbinent  axid.  cnfmi^b. 
Ijie  feame  of  cim  govenmieufc  m  ^^  OViCj^^Ts:^  -sros^ 
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of  the  utmost  simplicity.  A  governor  was  chosen  by  ce- 
Deral  suflOrage ;  whose  power,  always  subordinate  to  3ie 
.  general  will,  was,  at  the  desire  of  Bradford,  specially 
»*'^-  restricted  by  a  coimcil  of  five,  and  afterwards  of 
seven  assistants.      In    the   council,   the    ^vemor    had 

but  a  double  vote.  For  more  than  eighteen  years, 
1  33.  t(  ^YiQ  whole  body  of  the  male  inhabitants  **  consti- 
tuted the  legislature ;  the  state  was  governed,  Kke  our 
towns,  as  a  strict  democracy ;  and  the  people  were  fre- 
quently convened  to  decide  on  executive  not  less  than  on 

judicial  questions.  At  length,  the  increase  of  popu- 
^  ^'  lation,  and  its  difiusion  over  a  wider  territory,  ledl  to 
the  introduction  of  the  representative  system,  and  each 
town  sent  its  committee  to  the  general  court.  We  shall 
subsequently  find  the  colony  a  distinct  member  of  the 
earliest  American  Confederacy ;  but  it  is  chiefly  as  guides 
and  pioneers  that  the  fathers  of  the  Old  Colony  merit 
gratitude. 

Through  scenes  of  gloom  and  misery,  the  Pilgrims 
showed  9ie  way  to  an  asylum  for  those  who  would  go  to 
the  wilderness  for  the  purity  of  religion  or  the  liberty  of 
conscience.  Accustomed  "  in  their  native  land  to  no  more 
than  a  phun  country  life  and  the  innocent  trade  of  hus- 
bandry, '  they  set  the  example  of  colonizing  New  England* 
and  formed  tne  mould  for  me  civil  and  refi^ous  character 
of  its  institutions.  Enduring  every  hardship  themselves, 
they  were  the  servants  of  postentjr,  the  benefactors  of 
succeeding  generations.  In  the  mstory  of  the  world, 
many  pages  are  devoted  to  commemorate  the  men  who 
have  besieged  cities,  subdued  provinces,  or  overthrown 
empires.  £i  the  eye  of  reason  and  of  truth  a  colony  is  a 
better  offering  than  a  victory ;  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  should  rather  cherisn  the  memory  of  those  who 
■founded  a  state  on  the  basis  of  democratic  Uberty ;  the 
feddiers  of  tiie  ooimtry;  the  men  who,  as  they  first  trod 
the  soil  of  the  New  World,  scattered  the  seminal  prin- 
dples  of  republican  fireedom  and  national  independence. 
They  enjoyed,  in  anticipation,  the  thought  of  their  ex- 
tending mfluence,  and  the  fame  which  their  grateM  suc- 
cessors would  award  to  their  virtues.  "Out  of  small 
beginnings,"  said  Bradford,  *' ereat  things  have  been  pro- 
duced ;  and  as  one  small  oandfe  may  ligat  &\kQra&v&&,  ^ibK^ 
the  hght  here  kindled  hath  ahone  to  many,  ye«i«  Sxl^q^ss^ 

b2 
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sort  to  oxir  whole  nation." — "  Let  it  not  be  gnevoiiB  to 
yon," — such  was  the  consolation  offered  from  England  to 
the  Pilgrims  in  the  season  of  their  greatest  sufferings,— 
**  let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you,  that  you  have  been  instru- 
ments to  break  the  ice  for  others.  The  honour  shall  be 
yours  to  the  world's  end." 


CHAPTEE  IX.  «' 


THE  EXTENDED  COLONIZATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


» 


The  council  of  Plymouth  for  New  England,  having 
^     '  obtained  of  Eing  James  the  boundless  territory  ana 
the  immense  monopoly  which  they  had  desired,  had  no 
further  obstacles  to  encounter  but  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  remonstrances  of  parliament.     No  tributaries 
tenanted  their  countless  millions  of  uncultivated  acres; 
and  exactions  upon  the  vessels  of  English  fishermen  were 
the  only  means  of  acquiring  an  immediate  revenue  from 
America.    But  the  spuit  of  the  commons  indignantly  op- 
posed the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  favoured  com- 
pany, and  demanded  for  every  subject  of  the  English  Iring 
the  free  liberty  of  engaging  in  a  pursuit  whicn  was  the 
chief  source  of  wealth  to  the  merchants  of  the  west. 
"ShaU  the  English,"  said  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  the 
'  statesman  so  weU  entitled  to  the  enduring  gratitude 
of  Virginia,    "be    debarred   from   the   freedom  of  the 
fisheries,  a  privilege  which  the  French  and  Dutch  enjoy  P 
It  costs  the  Idn^dom  nothing  but  labour ;  employs  ship- 
ping ;  and  furnishes  the  means  of  a  lucrative  commerce 
with  Spain." — "  The  fishermen  hinder  the  plantations,"  re- 
plied Ualvert ;  "  they  choke  the  harbours  with  their  ballast, 
and  waste  the  forests  by  improvident  use.     America  is 
not  annexed  to  the  realm,  nor  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
^  parliament ;  you  have  therefore  no  right  to  interfere."— 
"  We  may  make  laws  for  Virginia,"  rejoined  another 
member,  mtent  on  opposing  the  flagrant  benevolence  of 
the  king,  and  wholly  unconscious  of  asserting,  in  the 
earlieBt  debate  on  American  affairs,  the  claim  of  parlia- 
ment  to  that  absolute  sovereigntywbi^^^^b  c^c^oT^<&%\i<&ver 
^acknowledged,  and  which  led  to  t^ie  'w^s  oi  ^^  t«^^J^^qi^\ 
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**  a  bill  passed  by  the  commons  and  the  lords,  if  it  receive 
the  king's  assent,  will  control  the  patent."  The  charter, 
argued  Sir  Edward  Coke,  with  ample  reference  to  early 
statutes,  was  granted  without  regard  to  previously-exist- 
ing rights,  and  is  therefore  void  by  the  established  laws 
of  England.  So  the  Mends  of  the  liberty  of  fishing 
triumphed  over  the  advocates  of  the  Toyzl  ||irerogative, 
though  the  parliament  was  dissolved  before  a  bill  could  be 
carried  through  all  the  forms  of  legislation. 

Yet  enough  had  been  done  to  mfuse  vigour  into  mer- 
cantile enterprise ;  in  the  second  year  after  the  settlement 

of  Plymouth,  five-and-thirty  sail  of  vessels  went  to 
^  ^'  fish  on  the  coasts  of  New  England,  and  made  good 
voyages.  The  monopolists  appeakd  to  King  James ; 
and  the  monarch,  preferring  to  assert  his  own  extended 
prerogative,  rather  than  to  regard  the  spirit  of  the  house 
of  commons,  issued  a  proclamation,  which  forbade  any  to 
approach  the  northern  coast  of  America,  except  with  the 
special  leave  of  the  company  of  Plymouth,  or  of  the  privy 
coxmcil.  It  was  monstrous  thus  to  attempt  to  seal  up  a 
large  portion  of  an  immense  continent ;  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  the  ordinance  into  eflect ;  and  here,  as  so  often, 
despotism  caused  its  own  fall.  By  desiring  strictly  to  en- 
force its  will,  it  provoked  a  conflict  in  whidi  it  was  sure  of 
being  defeated. 

But  the  monopolists  endeavoured  to  establish  their 
claims.    One  Francis  West  was  despatched  with  a  com- 

mission  as  admiral  of  New  England,  for  the  purpose 
'  of  excluding  from  the  American  seas  such  fisnermen 
as  came  without  a  license.  But  his  feeble  authority  was 
derided ;  the  ocean  was  a  wide  place  over  which  to  keep 
sentry.  The  mariners  refused  to  pay  the  tax  which  he 
imposed ;  and  his  ineffectual  authority  was  soon  resigned. 
^^  In  England,  the  attempt  occasioned  the  severest  re- 
^  monstrances,  whidi  md  not  fail  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  ensuing  parliament. 

The  patentees,  alike  prodi^  of  charters  and  tenacious 
of  their  monopoly,  havmg  given  to  Bobert  Grorges,  the 

son  of  Sir  Ferdinand,  a  patent  for  a  tract  extending 
'  '  ten  miles  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  thirty  miles 
into  the  interior,  now  appointed  him  heutenant-general  oi 

New  England,  with  power  "  to  restrain  interlopers,** 
'  not  less  than  to  regulate  tke  affaxn  oi  ^^  wr^^sc^ 
iion,    JBjIs  patent  was  never  permaaentVj  x^ae^-,  ^ovi^ 
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the  colony  at  Weymoutli  was  renewed,  to  meet  once  more 
with  ill  fortune.  He  was  attended  hj  Morrell,  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  who  was  provided  with  a  commission  for 
the  supermtendence  of  ecclesiastical  afifairs.  Instead  of 
establishing  a  hierarchy,  Morrell,  remaining  in  New 
England  about  a  year,  wrote  a  description  of  the  country 
in  verse ;  while  tne  civil  dignity  of  !Robert  Grorges  ended 
in  a  short-lived  dispute  with  Weston.  They  came  to 
plant  a  hierarchy  and  a  general  government,  and  they 
produced  only  a  mdtless  quarrel  and  a  dull  poem. 

But  when  parliament  was  again  convened,  the  con- 
'  *  troversy  agamst  the  charter  was  once  more  renewed ; 
and  the  r^hts  of  Hberty  found  an  inflexible  champion  in 
the  aged  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  now  expiated  the  sins  of 
his  early  ambition  by  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
people.  It.was  in  vain  that  the  patentees  relinquished  a 
irt  of  their  pretensions;  the  commons  resolved  that 
zlish  fishermen  shall  have  fishing  with  aU.  its  incidents, 
our  patent" — ^thus  Gorges  was  addressed  by  Cote 
from  the  speaker's  chair — "  contains  many  particulars  con- 
trary to  the  laws  and  privileges  of  the  subject ;  it  is  a 
monopoly,  and  the  ends  of  private  gain  are  concealed 
under  colour  of  planting  a  colony."  **  Shall  none,"  ob- 
served the  veteran  lawyer  in  debate,  "  shall  none  visit  the 
sea-coast  for  fishing  P  This  is  to  make  a  monopoly  upon 
the  seas,  which  wont  to  be  free.  K  you  alone  are  to  pack 
and  dry  fish,  you  attempt  a  monopoly  of  the  wind  and 
the  sun."  It  was  in  vain  for  Sir  Greorge  Calvert  to  resist. 
The  bill  passed  without  amendment,  though  it  never  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  (1) 

The  determined  opposition  of  the  house,  though  it  could 
not  move  the  king  to  overthrow  the  corporation,  paraljzed 
its  enterprise ;  many  of  the  patentees  sibandoned  their  in- 
terest ;  so  that  the  JPlvmoutin  company  now  did  little  ex- 
cept issue  grants  of  aomains;  and  the  cottages,  which, 
within  a  few  years,  were  sprinkled  along  the  coast  from 
Cape  Cod  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  were  the  consequence  of 
private  adventure. 

The  territory  between  the  Eiver  of  Salem  and  the 
Kennebec  became,  in  a  great  measure,  the  property  of 

(1)  The  origixial  authorities,— Debates  of  the  Commons,  1620-1,  i.  258, 

300,  301,  ai8,  819;  Journal  of  Commons,  in  Chalmers,  100 — 102,  and  103, 

J 04;  Sir  F,  Qarges*  Narration  ;   Morrell,  in  i.    Mass  Hist.  OoU.  i.  125— 

i^/  Smitb,  in  01.  Mass.  Hist.  CoU.  ^.  %&  •,  Hftzjaxdi,  \.  \^\— \^^.  C^xcc^ue 

^^ioce.  Mortem,  Hatchinson,  Belknap,  and  CVn!\xaen. 
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i;wo  enterprising  indiyidnals.    We  have  seen  that  Martin 
Pring  was  the  discoverer  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
^     '  that  John  Smith  of  Yir^ia  had  examined  and  ex- 
tolled the  deep  waters  of  the  j?iscataqiia.    Sir  Ferdinand 
1614.  Gorges,  the  most  energetic  member  of  the  connoil  of 
1620.  Plymouth,  always  ready  to  encounter  risks  in  the 
cause  of  colonizing  America,  had  not  allowed  repeated  ill 
success  to  chill  his  confidence  and  decision ;  and  now  he 
found  in  John  Mason,  ''who  had  been  governor  of  a 
plantation  in  Newfoundland,  a  man  of  action,"  like  him- 
self.    It  was  not  difficult  for  Mason,  who  had  been 
'  elected  an  associate  and  secretary  of  the  council,  to 
obtain  a  grant  of  the  lands  between  ^em  Siver  and  the 
farthest  head  of  the  Merrimac ;  but  he  did  no  more  with 
his  vast  estate  than  give  it  a  name.    The  passion  for 
'  land  increased;  and  Gorges  and  Mason  next  took 
a  patent  for  Laconia,  the  who&  country  between  ihe  sea, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Merrimao,  and  the  Kennebec;  a 
company  of  English  merchants  was  formed;  and  under  its 
auspices  permanent  plantations  were  established  on 
the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua.(l)     Portsmouth  and 
Dover  are  among  the  oldest  towns  in  New  England. 
Spl^idid  as  were  me  anticipations  of  the  proprietaries,  and 
lavisji  as  was  their  enthusiasm  in  liberal  expenditures,  the 
immediate  progress  of  the  plantations  was  mconsiderable, 
and,  even  as  fishing  stations,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
prospered. 

Wben  the  country  on  Massachusetts  Bay  was 
^  '  granted  to  a  company,  of  which  the  zeal  and  success 
were  soon  to  overshadow  all  the  efforts  of  proprietaries 
and  merchants,  it  became  expedient  for  Mason  to 
^^^*  procure  a  new  patent ;  and  he  now  received  a  &esh 
title  (z)  to  the  territory  between  the  Merrimac  and  Pis- 
cataqua,  in  terms  which,  in  some  degree,  interfered  with 
the  pretensions  of  his  neighbours  on  tne  south.  This  was 
the  patent  for  New  Hampshire,  and  was  pregnant  with 
notmng  so  signally  as  suits  at  law.  The  country  had  been 
devastated  by  the  mutual  wars  of  the  tribes,  and  the  same 
wasting  pestilence  which  left  New  Plymouth  a  desert; 

(1)  Gorges'  Narrative,  c.  xxiv.  Hubbard,  614  —  616.  Prince,  21£, 
Adams's  Aimals  of  Portsmouth,  9, 10.  Williamson's  Maine,  1.  222,  andlT. 
BeDmap's  New  Hampshire,  c.  i.— a  truly  yaloable  work,  higfaly  creditable 
to  American  literature.  i^)  B»a»i^A«^«^— ^"^« 
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no  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  rights  of  the 
natives ;  nor  did  they  now  issue  any  deed  of  their 

*  lands  ;(1)  but  the  soil  in  the  immeoiate  vicinity  of 
,  Dover,  and  afterwards  of  Portsmouth,  was  conveyed  to 

the  planters  themselves,  or  to  those  at  whose  expense 

*  the  settlement  had  been  mad.e.{2)    A  favourable  im- 
'  pulse  was  thus  given  to  the  Uttle .  colonies ;  and  houses 

now  began  to  be  buUt  on  the  **  Strawberry  Bank  "  of  the 
Piscata^ua.  But  the  progress  of  the  town  was  slow; 
Josselyn(3)  described  the  whole  coast  as  a  mere  wilder- 
1838.  ness,  with  here  and  there  a  few  huts  scattered  by  the 
3653.  sea-side;  and  thirty  years  after  its  settlement,  Ports- 
mouih  made  only  the  moderate  boast  of  containing 
'*  between  fifty  and  sixty  families."(4) 

"When  the  gmnd  charter,  which  had  established 
^  ^^*  the  council  of  Plymouth,  was  about  to  be  revoked, 
Mason  extended  his  pretensions  to  the  Salem  River,  the 
southern  boundary  of  his  first  territory,  and  obtained  of 
the  expiring  corporation  a  corresponding  patent.  There 
is  room  to  believe,  that  the  king  would,  without  scruple, 
have  confirmed  the  grant,  (5)  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
powers  of  government,  as  absolute  lord  and  proprietary ; 
but  the  death  of  Mason  cut  ojQf  all  the  hopes  which  his 
family  might  have  cherished  of  territorial  aggrandizement 

and  ^udal  supremacy.  His  widow  in  vain  attempted  to 
^  ^®*  manage  the  colonial  domains ;  the  costs  exceeded  the 
revenue ;  the  servants  were  ordered  to  provide  for  their  own 
welfare ;  the  property  of  the  great  landed  proprietor  was 
divided  among  them  for  the  payment  of  arrears ;  and 
Mason's  American  estate  was  completely  ruined.  Neither 
king  nor  proprietary  troubled  the  few  inhabitants  of  New 
Hampshire ;  they  were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves — 
the  best  dependence  for  states,  as  well  as  for  individuals. 
The  enterprise  of  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  though  sus- 
tained by  stronger  expressions  of  royal  favour,  and  con- 
tinued with  indefatigable  perseverance,  was  not  followed 
by  much  greater  success.     W^e  have  seen  a  colony  estab- 

lished,  though  but  for  a  single  winter,  on  the  shores 

*  which  Pring  had  discovered,  and  Weymouth   had 

been  the  first  to  explore.  After  the  bays  of  New  England 

(1)  Savage  on  Winthrop,  i.  405,  and  ff. 

(2)  Adam's  Portsmouth,  17—19-        (3)  Jossclyn's  Voyages,  20. 

(4;  Fanner's  Bellaiap,  4S4.  (5;  Fanner's  Belknap,  431,  and  c.  ii. 
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liad  been  more  carefully  examined  by  the  same  daring 
adventurer  who  sketched  the  first  map  of  the  Chesa- 
^  ^  *  peake,  the  coast  was  regularly  visited  byfishermen  and 
traders.  A  special  account  of  the  country  was  one  of  the 
iruits  of  Hakluyt's  inquiries,  and  was  published  in  the 
collections  of  Purchas.     At  Winter  Harbour,  near  the 

1616.  mouth  of  Saco  Eiver,  Englishmen,  under  Bichard 

1617.  Vines,  again  encountered  the  severities  of  the  in- 
clement season ;  and  not  lon^  afterwards,  the  mutineers 

161 8.  of  the  crew  of  Eocraft  kved  from  autumn  till  spring 

1619.  on  Monhegan  Island,  where  the  colony  of  Popham 
had  anchored,  and  the  ships  of  John  Smitli  had  made 
1607.  their  station  during  his  visit  to  New  England.  The 
1614.  earliest  settlers,  intent  only  on  their  immediate  ob- 
jects, hardly  aspired  after  glory ;  from  the  few  memorials 
which  they  have  left,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  possible  to  ascer- 
1623,  tain  the  precise  time  when  the  rude  shelters  of  the 
1623'.  fishermen  on  the  sea-coast  began  to  be  tenanted  by 
permanent  inmates,  and  the  fishing  stages  of  a  summer  to 
be  transformed  into  regular  establishments  of  trade.(l) 

The  first  settlement  was  probably  made  "on  the* 
162a.  jy^aine,"  but  a  few  miles  from  Monhegan,  at  the- 
mouth  of  the  Pemaquid.  The  first  observers  could  not 
but  admire  the  noble  rivers  and  secure  bays,  which  invited 
commerce,  and  gave  the  promise  of  ftiture  opulence ;  but 
if  hamlets  were  soon  planted  near  the  mouths  of  the 
streams ;  if  forts  were  erected  to  protect  the  merchant 
and  the  mariner, — agriculture  received  no  encouragement ; 
and  so  many  causes  combined  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
country,  that,  notwithstanding  its  natural  advantages,, 
nearly  two  centuries  glided  away,  before  the  scattered 
settlements  along  the  sea-side  rose  into  a  succession  of 
busy  marts,  sustained  and  enriched  by  the  thriving  village* 
of  a  fertile  interior. 

The  settlement  at  Piscataqua  could  not  quiet  the 
ambition  of  Grorges.  As  a  Protestant  and  an  Englishman,. 

(1)  For  the  early  history  of  Maine,  the  original  authorities  are  in  Pur- 
chas, vol.  iv. ;  the  Relation  of  the  President  and  Council  for  New  England ; 
Josselyn's  Voyages;  and  the  Narration  which  Gorges  himself  composed  in 
his  old  age.  Materials  may  be  foimd  also  in  Sullivan's  History ;  and  far 
better  in  the  elaborate  and  most  minute  work  of  l^nuiamson.  I  have 
also  derived  advantage  trom  Geo.  Folsom's  Saco  and  Biddeford,  and 
W.  Willis's  Portland.  Williamson,  i.  227,  describes  Saco  as  a  per- 
manent settlement  in  1623  j  I  incline  rather  to  the  opinion  of  Willis  and 
Folsom. 
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he  was  almost  a  bigot,  both  in  patriotism  and  in  reli^on. 
Unwilling  to  behold  the  Soman  Catholic  church  and  the 
!French  monarch  obtain  possession  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  America,  his  first  act  with  reference  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  present  state  of  Maine  was,  to  invite  tiie 
Scottish  nation  to  become  the  guardians  of  its  frontier. 
Sir  William  Alexander,  the  ambitious  writer  of  tur^ 
rhyming  tragedies,  a  man  of  influence  with  Xing  James, 
and  already  filled  with  the  desire  of  engaging  in  colonial 
adventure,  seconded  a  design,  which  promised  to  establish 
hJB  personal  dignity  and  interest ;  and  he  obtained,  with- 
out difficmty,  a  patent  for  all  the  territory  east  of  the 
^  '  Elver  St.  Croix,  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence.(l) 
The  whole  region,  which  had  already  been  included  in 
the  French  provinces  of  Acadia  and  New  France,  was 
designated  in  English  geography  by  the  name  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Thus  were  the  seeds  of  mture  wars  scattered 
broadcast  by  the  unreasonable  pretensions  of  England ; 
for  James  now  gave  away  lands,  which,  alreaay  and 
^  ^*  with  a  better  title  on  the  ground  of  discovery,  had 
been  panted  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  which  had 
been  mimediately  occupied  hj  his  subjects ;  nor  could  it 
be  supposed,  that  the  reigning  French  monarch  would 
esteem  nis  rights  to  his  rising  colonies  invalidated  by  a 
parchment  under  the  Scottish  seal,  or  prove  himself  so 
forgetful  of  honour,  as  to  discontinue  tlie  protection  of 
the  emigrants  who  had  planted  themselves  in  America  on 
the  faith  of  the  crown.(2) 

Yet  immediate  attempts  were  made  to  ejQfect  a  Scottish 
settiement.    One  ship,  despatched  for  the  purpose,  did 
but  come  in  sight  of  tne  shore,  and  then,  declining 
^     *  the  perilous  glory  of  colonization,  returned  to  the 
permanent  fishing  station  on  Newfoundland.    The  next 
spring,  a  second  ship  arrived ;  but  the  two  vessels  in 
company  hardly  possessed  courage  to  sail  to  and  firo 
along  the  coast,  and  make  a  partial  survey  of  the  har- 
bours and  the  adjacent  lands.    The  formation  of  a  colony 
was  postponed ;  and  a  brilliant  eulogy  of  the  soil,  climate, 
and  productions  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  tiie  only  compensa- 
tion for  the  delay.(3) 

(1)  The  patent  is  in  Hazard,  v.  i.  p.  134—145 ;  in  Porcbas,  v.  iv.  p.  1871« 
See,  also,  Gorges*  Narration,  c.  xxiv ;  Laing*s  Scotland,  iii.  477. 

(2)  Chalmers,  92. 

i3J  Parchas*s  Pilgrims,  iy.  1872.    Chwlevovr,  \.  iii..   De  Laet.  62. 
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The  maariage  of  Charles  I.  with  Henrietta  Maria  pro« 
mised  between  the  rival  daimants  of  the  wilds  of  Ai»idia 
such  Mendlj  relations  as  would  lead  to  a  peacefiil 
adjustment  of  jarring  pretensions.  Yet,  even  at  that 
period,  the  daims  of  France  were  not  recojnuzed  bj  Eng- 
land; and  a  newpatent  confirmed  to  ^WifliamAlcacandiar 
all  the  prerogatiyes  with  which  he  had  been  laTishly  in- 
vested,^) wim  the  right  of  creating  an  order  of  baronets. 
The  sale  of  titles  proved  to  the  ^et  a  lacrative  traffic, 
and  the  project  of  a  colony  was  almndoned. 

The  citizens  of  a  republic  are  so  accostomed  to  see  the 
legislation  and  the  destmies  of  their  country  controlled  only 
by  public  opinion,  as  formed  and  ezgressed  in  masses,  that 
they  can  hardly  believe  the  extent  m  whioh  the  fortunes 
o£^  European  nations  have,  at  least  for  a  short  season^ 
been  moulded  by  the  caprices  of  individuals :  how  often 
the  wounded  vanity  of  a  courtier,  or  an  unsnooessful  pas- 
sion of  a  powerful  minister,  has  changed  i^  foteaga  rela- 
tions of  a  kingdom !  The  £9eble  monarch  of  iSighaid, 
having  twice  abruptly  dissolved  parliament,  and  having 
vainly  resorted  to  illegal  modes  of  taxatum*  had  forfbitea 
the  confidence  of  his  people,  and,  wMe  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Spain,  was  destitute  of  money  and  of  crrait.  It  was 
at  such  a  moment,  that  the  precipitate  gallantry  of  Hm 
favourite  Buckingham,  eager  to  thwart  the  jealoaa 

^'  Hichelieu,  to  whom  he  was  as  &r  inferior  in  tiba 
qxialities  of  a  statesman,  as  he  was  smperior  in  youth* 
manners,  and  personal  beauty,  hurried  England  into  an 
unnecessary  and  disastrous  conmct  with  Erance.  3%e  siege 
of  Boohelle  invited  the  presence  of  an  English  fleet;  bat 
the  expedition  was  fataf  to  the  honour  and  the  objects  of 
Bucldnfiham. 

Hoslmties  were  no  where  successfully  attenmted,  ex- 
cept in  America.  Port  Eoyal  feU  easily  mto  the  bands  of 
iffas  ^^  Euj^lish ;  the  conquest  was  no  more  tium  tlie 
acquisition  of  a  small  trading  station.  It  was  a 
bolder  design  to  attempt  the  reduotiooi  of  Canada.  Sir 
David  Kirk  and  his  two  brothers,  Louis  and  Thomas,^ 
were  commissioned  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Quebec 
received  a  summons  to  surrender.  The  garrison,  destitute 
alike  of  provisions  and  of  military  stores,  had  no  hope  bitt 
in  the  character  of  Ghamplain,  its  commander :  his  answer 

(2)  Hazard,  J.  90^  and  ff.   Bio^.  Brit.  voOb  yqm  l^naiAn* 
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of  proud  defiance  concealed  his  weakness  ;  and  the  intimi- 
dated  assailants  withdrew.  But  Richelieu  sent  no 
*  seasonable  supplies ;  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  ex- 
treme suffering  ana  the  verge  of  famine ;  and  when  the 
squadron  of  Kirk  re-appeared  before  the  town,  the  English 
were  welcomed  as  deliverers.  Favourable  terms  were 
demanded  and  promised ;  and  Quebec  capitulated.  Thus 
did  England,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the 
enterprise  of  Wolfe,  make  the  conquest  of  the  capital  of 
Kew  France;  that  is  to  say,  she  gained  possession  of  a 
barren  rock  and  a  few  wretched  hovels,  tenanted  by  a 
hundred  miserable  men,  who  were  now  but  beggars  for 
bread  of  their  vanquishers.  Yet  the  event  might  fairly 
be  deemed  of  importance,  as  pregnant  with  consequences ; 
and  the  English  admiral  could  not  but  admire  the  positipn 
of  the  fortress.  Not  a  popt  in  North  America  remained 
to  the  French ;  from  Long  Island  to  the  Pole,  England 
was  without  a  rival.(l) 

But  before  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  achieved,  peace 
had  been  proclaimed  between  the  contending  states  ;  and 
an  article  in  thfe  treaty  promised  the  restitution  of  all 
acquisitions  made  subsequent  to  April  14,  1629.(2)  The 
possession  of  New  France  would  nave  been  too  dearly 
purchased  by  the  vileness  of  falsehood,  and  it  was  readily 
agreed  to  restore  Quebec.  (3)  Perhaps  an  indifference  to 
tne  issue  prevailed  in  France ;  but  the  pride  of  honour  and 
of  religion  seconded  the  claims  to  territory;  and  the 
iS32  S^^i^^  ^^  Hicheheu  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  resti- 
*  kition,  not  of  Canada  only,  but  of  Cape  Breton  and 
the  undefined  Acadia.  (4)  The  event  has  been  frequently 
deplored ;  but  misery  ensued,  because  neither  the  boun- 
daries of  the  rival  nations  were  distinctly  marked,  nor  the 
spirit  of  the  compact  honestly  respected. 

While  the  eastern  provinces  of  America  were  thus  reco- 
vered by  the  fijmness  and  abiUty  of  the  French  minister, 
1028   ^^^  different  causes  delayea  the  colonization  of  Maine. 
'  Hajrdly  had  the  little  settlement,  which  claimed  the 
distinction    of    being    the    oldest   plantation   on    that 

(1)  M^oires,  in  Hazard,  i.  285— 2S7.    Charlevoix,  i.  l65,  and  ff.    Com- 
pare,  also,  Haliburton*8  N.  Scotia,  i.  43,  46,  &c. 

(2)  Rushworth,  ii.  24.  (3)  Hazard,  i.  314,  315. 

(4)  Charlevoix,  i.  176.    Winthrop,  i.  13.    Hazard,  i.  319,  320.    William- 
SOD,  i.  246^^47.    Dmnmer*8  Memorial,  in  iii.  M.  H.  Coll.  i.  232,  is  an 
smjMirtf  statement,  unworthy  to  be  cited  aa  ot  aut^xotvtf  • 
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«oast,  gained  a  permanent  existence,  before  a  succession 
of  patents  distributed  the  whole  territory  from  the  Pisca- 
•taqua  to  the  Penobscot  among  various  proprietors.  The 
1629-  grants  were  couched  in  vague  language,  and  were 
1631.  made  in  hasty  succession,  wimout  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  and  without  any  £mn 
purpose  of  establishing  colonies  on  the  part  of  itho&e  for  , 
whose  benefit  the^r  were  issued.  The  consequences  were 
obvious.  As  the  neighbourhood  of  the  indefinite  possessions 
of  France  forebodra  the  border  feuds  of  a  controverted 
iunsdiction,  so  the  domestic  disputes  about  land-titles  and 
boundaries  threatened  perpetual  lawsuits.  At  the  same 
idme,  enterprise  was  wasted  by  its  difl^ion  over  too  wide 
a  surface.  Every  harbour  along  the  sea  was  accessible ; 
groups  of  cabins  were  scattered  at  wide  intervals,  without 
any  common  point  of  attraction ;  and  the  agents  of  such 
proprietaries  as  aimed  at  securing  a  revenue  from  colonial 
rents,  were  often,  perhaps,  faithless, — ^were  always  unsuc- 
cessful. How  feeble  were  the  attempts  at  planting  towns, 
is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  lands 
near  the  Saco  were  held :  the  condition  of  the  grant  was 
the  introduction  of  fifhr  settlers  within  seven  years.  Agri- 
culture was  hardily  attempted.  A  dismct  of  forty 
^  ^'  miles  square,  named  Lygonia,  and  stretehing  from 
Harpswell  to  the  Kennebunk,  was  set  apart  for  the  first 
colony  of  farmers  ;  but  when  a  vessel  of  sixty  tons  brought 
over  the  emigrants  who  were  to  introduce  the  plough  into 
the  regions  on  Casco  Bay,  the  earlier  resident  adventurers 
treated  their  scheme  with  derision.  The  musket  and  the 
hook  and  Hne  were  more  productive  than  the  implements 
of  husbandry  ;  the  few  members  of  the  unsuccessftd  com- 
pany remained  but  a  single  year  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  the  culture  of  the  sou  was  so  little  esteemed,  and, 
embarking  once  more,  sought  a  home  among  the  rising 
settlements  of  Massachusette.  Except  for  the  wealth  to 
be  derived  from  the  forest  and  the  sea,  the  coast  of  Maine 
would  not  at  that  time  have  been  tenanted  by  English- 
men ;  and  this  again  was  fatal  to  the  expectations  of  the 
proprietaries,  since  firs  might  be  gathered  and  fish  taken 
without  the  payment  of  quit-rents  or  the  purchase  of 
lands.  (1) 

Yet  a  pride  of  character  sustained  ia  GoT%<i^  «a.  ^os^- 

0)  Hubbard's  Narrative,  204.    Wima,  13,  \7,  &.C.     Y«S^<iTB.»  ^Vi   ^»« 
WilUamaoD,  i.  237,  and  ff.     Goxt^,  48,  49. 
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bending  hope,  and  he  clung  to  the  project  of  territorial 

aggrandizement.  WhenMasonhmitedhimself  to  the 
*  country  west  of  the  Piscataqoa,  and  while  Sir  William 
Alexander  obtained  of  the  Plymouth  company  a  patent 
for  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  United  States,  Grorges, 
alike  undismayed  by  previous  losses,  and  by  the  encroadi- 
ing  clahns  of  the  French,  who  had  already  advanced  their 
actual  boundary  to  the  Penobscot,  succeeded  in  soliciting 
the  whole  distnct  that  lies  between  the  Xennebec  and  the 
boundary  of  New  Hampshire.  The  earnestness  of  bis 
designs  is  apparent  from  his  appointment  as  goremor- 
general  of  Isew  England.  If  an  unforeseen  accident 
prerented  his  embancation  for  America,  and  relieved 
Massachusetts  of  its  apprehensions,  he  at  least  sent  his 
nephew,  William  Grorges,  to  govem  his  territory.  That 
officer  repaired  to  the  province  without  delay.    Saco  may 

have  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants, 
'  when  the  first  court  ever  duly  organized  on  the  soil 
of  Maine  was  held  within  its  limits.  (1)  Before  that  time, 
tiiere  may  haye  been  some  yoluntary  combinations  among 
the  settlers  themselyes,  but  there  had  existed  on  Ihe  Kml- 
nebec  no  jurisdiction  of  sufficient  power  to  prevent  or  to 
ponish  bloodshed  among  the  traders.(2)  William  Gorges 
remained  in  the  coun&y  less  than  two  years ;  the  six 

Puritans  of  Massa(ULU8etts  and  Connecticut,  who  re- 
^'  oeived  a  commission  to  act  as  his  successors,  declined 
the  trust,  (3)  and  the  infant  settlements  then  csJled  New 
iUss-  Somersetshire  were  abandoned  to  anarchy,  or  to  so 
1040.  imperfect  a  government,  that  of  the  events  of  two 
years  no  records  can  be  found. 
^^       Meantime  a  royal  charter  now  constituted  Gorges^ 

in  his  old  age,  the  lord  proprietary  of  the  county ; 
and  his  ambition  immediately  soared  to  the  honour  of 
establishing  boroughs,  £rammg  schemes  of  colcmial 
goyeroment,  and  enacting  a  c^e  of  laws.  The  yeteran 
royalist,  clearly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous 
executive,  had.  but  dim  conceptions  of  popular  ub^rty 
and  rights;  and  he  busied  himself  in  making  sucn 
arrangements  as  might  have  been  expected  from  an  old 
soldier,  who  was  never  remarkable  for  sagacity,  had 
neyer  seen  America,  and  who,  now  in  his  dotage,  began 

(1)  Pocoments  in  Folsom,  49—52.    Joeselyn,  200. 

(2)  Hubbard,  167, 168.    Yfinthiop. 

(3)  Winthrop.    Hubbard,  261, 252.   ^iimBaBa»u,\.^%^. 
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to  act  as  a  lawgiver  for  a  rising  state  in  another 
hemisphere.  (1) 

Suck  was  the  condition  of  the  settlements  at  the  north, 
&  the  time  when  the  region  which  lies  but  a  little  nearer 
the  sun  was  already  converted,  by  the  energy  of  religious 
zeal,  into  a  busy,  well-organized,  and  even  opulent  state. 
Hie  early  history  of  Massachusetts  is  the  nistory  of  a 
class  of  men  as  remarkable  for  their  qualities  ana  their 
influence  on  public  happiness  as  any  by  which  the  human 
race  has  ever  been  diversifled. 

1634,  The  settlement  near  Weymouth  was  revived;  a 
1625.  new  plantation  was  begun  near  Mount  Wollaston, 
within  the  present  limits  of  Quincy ;  and  the  merchants 
of  the  West  continued  their  voyages  to  the  islands  of 
New  England.  But  these  things  were  of  feeble  influence 
compared  with  the  consequences  of  the  attempt  at  a  per- 

manent  establishment  near  Gape  Ann ;  for  White,  a 
^^^'  minister  of  Dorchester,  a  Fantan,  but  not  a  Sepa- 
ratist, breathed  into  the  enterprise  a  higher  principle  than 
that  of  the  desire  of  sain.  Soger  Gonant,  having  already 
left  New  Plymouth  for  I^anti^et,  through  a  brother  in 

England,  who  was  a  friend  of  White,  obtained  the 
^  agency  of  the  adventure,  A  year's  experience  proved 
to  the  company  that  their  speculation  must  change  its 
form,  or  it  would  produce  no  results:  the  merchants, 
tfaoerefore,  paid  with  honest  liberality  all  the  persons  whom 
they  had  employed,  and  abandoned  the  unprofitable 
sdhieme.  But  Conant,  a  man  of  extraordinary  vigour, 
<' inspired  as  it  were  by  some  superior  instinct,    and  con- 

fldin^  in  the  active  friendship  of  White,  succeeded  in 
^  breauiin^  a  portion  of  his  sublime  courage  into  his 
three  companions ;  and,  making  choice  of  Salem»  as  open- 
ing a  convenient  place  of  refrige  for  the  exiles  for  religion, 
they  resolved  to  remain  as  the  sentinels  of  Puritanism  on 
the  Bay  of  Ma8sachusetts.(l) 

The  design  of  a  plantation  was  now  ripening  in  the  mind 
of  White  and  his  associates  in  the  south-west  of  iEngland. 

About  the  same  time,  some  Mends  in  Lincolnshire 
^  ^'  feu  into  discourse  about  New  England ;  imagination 
swelled  with  the  thought  of  plantii^  the  pure  gospel 
among  the  quiet  shades  of  America ;  it  seemed  better  to> 

(1)  Goi^grcs,  50,  and  If,  _      r^.jL*.«,v 

Ca)  Hubbard,  102,  106—108.     Prince,  aa4,  «3«,  ^^^^»  ^"W»»  ^aR».    ^>*wk^ 
MMtber,  b.  i.  c.  ir.  s.  3. 
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depend  on  tlie  benevolence  of  uncultiyated  nature  and  the 
care  of  Providence,  than  to  endure  the  constraints  of  the 
Engflish  laws  and  the  severities  of  the  English  hierarchy ; 
and  who  could  doubt  that,  at  the  voice  of  undefiled  reli- 
gion, the  wilderness  would  change  to  a  paradise  for  a 
people  who  lived  under  a  bond  with  the  Omnipresent 
-."GoaP  After  some  deliberation,  persons  in  London  and 
the  West  Country  were  made  acquainted  with  the  de- 
43ign.(l) 

The  council  for  New  England,  itself  incapable  of 
^  ^*  the  generous  purpose  of  planting  colonies,  was  ever 
ready  to  make  sale  of  patents,  which  had  now  become 
their  only  source  of  revenue.  Little  concerned  even  at 
making  grants  of  territory  which  had  already  been  pur- 
.cha8ed,(2)  they  sold  to  Sir  TLeinj  EosweU,  Sir  John 
Young,  Thomas  Southcoat,  John  Sumphrey,  John  Endi- 
^ot,  and  Simon  Whetcomb,  gentlemen  of  Dorchester,  (3) 
a  belt  of  land,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
^extending  three  miles  south  of  the  river  Charles  and  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  three  miles  north  of  every  part 
of  the  river  Mernmac.(4)  The  zeal  of  White  souffht  and 
soon  found  other  and  powerful  associates  in  ana  about 
London,  (5) — ^kindred  spirits,  men  of  religious  fervour, 
uniting  the  emotions  of  enthusiasm  with  unbending  perse- 
verance in  action, — ^Winthrop,  Dudley,  Johnson,  Pyndion, 
Eaton,  Saltonstall,  BeUingnam,  so  famous  in  colonial 
.annals,  besides  many  others,  men  of  fortune,  and  friends 
to  colonial  enterprise,  who  desired  to  establish  a  plantation 
of  "  the  best"  of  their  countrymen  on  the  shores  of  New 
England,  in  a  safe  seclusion,  which  the  corruptions  of 
human  superstition  might  never  invade.  Three  of  the 
original  purchasers  Vo^d  with  all  their  rights ;  Hum- 
phrey, Endicot,  and  Whetcomb,  retained  an  equal  interest 
with  the  new  partners.  (6) 

The  company,  already  possessing  the  firmness  of  reli- 
jrious  zeal  and  the  resources  of  mercantile  opulence,  and 
having  now  acquired  a  title  to  an  extensive  territory, 

(1)  Dudley  to  the  countess  of  Lincoln,  in  i.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  viii.  37.  The 
countess  of  Lincoln,  to  -whom  I>aclley  wrote,  was  "the approved  Lady 
BriKCt,"  daughter  of  Lord  Say,  the  sister-in-law,  and  not  the  mother,ofthe 
Lady  ArbeUa.  Savage  on  Winthrop,  i.  2.  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,  ii.  2/2 — 275.    The  mother  of  ArbeUa  was  an  authoress. 

(2)  Chalmers,  135.  (3)  Hubbard,  108. 
(4)  Prince,  247.    The  charter  repeats  the  \io\xttCLai«&. 

(5)  Hubbard,  109.    Mather,  i.  c.  W.  s.  3. 

(6)  Prince,  247.    Col.  Records. 
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immediately  prepared  for  the  emigration  of  a  colony ;  and 
Endicot — a  man  of  danntless  courage,  and  that  cheerful- 
ness which  accompanies  courage;  benevolent,  though 
austere  ;  firm,  though  choleric ;  of  a  rugged  nature,  which 
the  sternest  form  of  Puritanism  had  not  served  to  mellow 
— ^was  selected  as  "  a  fit  instrument  to  beffin  this  wilder- 
ness work."(l)  His  wife  and  family  were  me  companions 
of  his  voyage,  the  hostages  of  his  nxed  attachment  to  the 
New  World.  His  immediate  attendants,  and  those  whom 
the  company  sent  over  the  same  year,  in  all  not  far  from 
one  hundred  in  number,  (2)  were  welcomed  by  Conant  and 
his  faithful  associates  to  gloomy  forests  and  unsubdued 
fields.  Yet,  even  then,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  predomi- 
nated over  the  melancholy  which  is  impressed  upon  nature 
in  its  savage  state ;  and  seven  or  more  threaded  a  path 
through  the  woods  to  the  neck  of  land  which  is  now 
Charlestown.  English  courage  had  preceded  them ;  they 
found  there  one  English  hovel  already  tenanted.  (3) 

When  the  news  reached  Lon(K>n  of  the  safe  arrival 
1029.  ^£  ^^^  emigrants,  the  number  of  the  adventurers  had 
already  been  much  enlarged.  The  "Boston  men"  next 
lent  their  strength  to  the  company ;  (4)  and  the  Puritans 
throughout  England  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
efibrts  which  invited  the  imagination  to  indulge  in  delight- 
ful visions.  Interest  was  also  made  to  obtain  a  royal 
charter,  with  the  aid  of  Bellingham  and  of  White,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  who  advocated  tne  design.  The  Earl  of 
Warwick  had  always  been  the  friend  of  the  company ; 
Gorges  had  seemed  to  favour  its  advancement ;  (6)  and 
Lord  Dorchester,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  is 
said  (6)  to  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  its  behalf. 
At  lafit,  after  much  labour  and  large  expenditures, (7)  the 
patent  (8)  for  the  company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
passed  the  seals, — a  few  days  only  before  Charles  I.,  in  a 
public  state-paper,  avowed  his  design  of  governing  without 
a  parliament. 
The  charter,  which  bears  the  signature  of  Charles  I., 

(1)  Johnson,  b.  i.  c.  ix.    Hutchinson's  Coll.  51,  52. 

(2)  Hubbard,  110.    Higg^on*s  N.  E.  Plantation,  in  i.  Mass.  Hist.  Ck)Il. 
i.  123.    Dudley's  Letter. 

(3)  Charlestown  Records,  in  Prince,  250;  in  Edward  Everett's  Address, 
18,  19.  (4)  Colony  Records. 

(5)  Prince,  254.    Gorges's  Descrlpticm,  25.    Gotges'«lX«JCt«««^»«i,T3xv. 

(6)  Document  in  Chalmers.  C7^  licWWac  Va'\^«i«t^,\.'^T « 
(8)  The  patent  is  at  the  State  House  In  Boston,  wafliVft  ^sftnLXft^Vo.  v1<S«pss| 

Laws,  in  Hutcbinaon'a  Coll.,  and  in  Hazazd. 
VOL,  I.  8 
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and  which  was  cherished  for  more  than  half  a  centory  as 
the  most  precious  boon,  established  a  corporation,  like 
other  corporations  within  the  realm.  The  associates  were 
constituted  a  body  politic  by  the  name  of  the  Grovemor 
and  Company  of  uie  Massacnusetts  Bay  in  New  England. 
The  administration  of  its  affairs  was  intrusted  to  a 
governor,  deputy,  and  eighteen  assistants,  who  were  to  be 
annually  elected  by  the  stockholders,  or  members  of  the 
corporation.  Four  times  a  year,  or  oftener  if  desired,  a 
general  assembly  of  the  freemen  was  to  be  held ;  and  to 
uiese  assemblies,  which  were  invested  with  the  necessary 
powers  of  legislation,  inquest,  and  superintendence,  tlie 
most  inrportant  affairs  were  referred.    Ko  provision  re- 

guired  the  assent  of  the  king  to  render  the  acts  of  the 
ody  valid ;  in  his  eye  it  was  but  a  trading  corporation, 
not  a  civil  government ;  its  doings  were  esteemed  as  indif- 
ferent as  those  of  any  guild  or  company  in  England :  and 
if  powers  of  jurisdiction  in  America  were  conceded,  it  was 
only  from  the  nature  of  the  business  in  which  the  stock- 
holders were  to  engage. 

For  the  charter  designedly  granted  great  facilities  for 
colonization.  It  allowed  the  company  to  transport  to  its 
AjQierican  territory  any  persons,  whether  English  or 
foreigners,  who  would  so  willingly,  would  become  lieges 
of  the  English  king,  and  were  not  restrained  "  by  especial 
name."  It  empowered,  but  it  did  not  require,  the  governor 
to  administer  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance ;  yet 
the  charter,  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  legal  interpre- 
tation, (1)  was  far  from  conceding  to  the  patentees  the 
privilege  of  freedom  of  worship.  JN  ot  a  single  line  alludes 
to  such  a  purpose ;  nor  can  it  be  implied  by  a  reasonable 
construction  from  any  clause.  The  omission  of  an  express 
guaranty  left  religious  liberty  unprovided  for  and  impro- 
tected.  The  instrument  confers  on  the  colonists  the  rights 
of  English  subjects ;  it  does  not  confer  on  them  new  and 

freater  rights.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  strictly  for- 
idden  to  make  laws  or  ordinances  repugnant  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  realm  of  Englani  The  express  con- 
cession of  power  to  administer  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
demonstrates  that  universal  religious  toleration  was  not 
designed ;  and  the  freemen  of  the  corporation,  it  should 
be  remembered,  were  not  at  that  time  separatists.  Even 
HigginBon,  and  Hooker,  and  Co\^ii,  ^et«  ^XJCi^ifi^m&tAtci 

(1)  story's  MS.  0!Bb)igii. 
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of  the  CLurcli  of  England ;  nor  could  the  patentees  foresee, 
nor  the  English  government  anticipate,*  how  wide  a  de- 
parture from  Engush  usages  would  grow  out  of  the  emi- 
gration of  Puritans  to  America.  (1) 

Considering  the  subject  from  the  historical  point  of 
view,  it  mustlbe  observed,  that  the  establishment  of  Epis- 
copacy in  New  England,  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  was 
impossible ;  since  the  character  of  the  times  was  a  gua- 
ranty that  the  immense  majority  of  emigrants  would 
prove  its  uncompromising  opponents.  Episcopacy  had  no 
motive  to  emigrate ;  it  was  Jniritanism,  almost  alone,  that 
came  over,  and  freedom  of  Puritan  worship  was  neces- 
sarily the  purpose  and  the  result  of  the  colony.  If  the 
privilege  could  not  have  been  established  as  a  legal  right, 
it  followed  so  clearly  from  the  facts,  that,  in  1662,  the 
sovereign  of  Eneland,  probably  with  the  assent  and  at 
the  instance  of  Clarenaon,  declared  "  the  principle  and 
foundation  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  to  be  tke  free- 
dom of  liberty  of  con8cience."(2) 

The  political  condition  of  the  colonists  was  not  deemied 
by  King  Charles  a  subject  worthy  of  his  consideration. 
Full  legislative  and  executive  authority  was  conferred,  not 
on  the  emigrants,  but  on  the  company,  of  which  the  emi- 
grants could  not  be  active  members,  so  long  as  the  charter 
of  the  corporation  remained  in  England.  The  associates 
in  London  were  to  establish  ordinances,  to  settle  forms  of 
government,  to  name  all  necessary  officers,  to  prescribe 
meir  duties,  and  to  establish  a  criminal  code.  Massa- 
chusetts was  not  erected  into  a  j^rovince,  to  be  governed 
by  laws  of  its  own  enactment ;  it  was  reserved  for  the 
corporation  to  decide  what  degree  of  civil  rights  its  colo- 
nists should  enjoy.  The  charter  on  which  the  freemen  of 
Massachusetts  succeeded  in  erecting  a  system  of  inde- 
pendent representative  liberty,  did  not  secure  to  them  a 
single  privilege  of  self-government ;  but  left  them,  as  the 
Yirffinians  md  been  left,  without  one  valuable  franchise^ 
at  the  mercy  of  a  corporation  within  the  realm.  This  was 
so  evident,  that  some  of  those  who  had  already  emigrated 
clamoured  that  they  were  become  slaves. (3) 
It  was  equally  the  right  of  the  corporation  to  establish 

(1)  The  editor  of  WinlSurqp  did  me  the  kindness  to  read  to  me  mipub- 
lished  letters,  which  are  in  his  possession,   and  which  grove  thafc  \!&s& 
Puritans  in  England  were  amazed,  as  vreU  «t&  tlJiaxtsve!^,  «i(>^t&'>w3i^s^s!i&^ 
£be£r  brethren  hx  Jtfassachosetts. 
(SJ  Document  in  Hutch.  Coll.  878.  <^^^  "«»aj»^V^Kl« 
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the  terms  on  which  new  members  should  be  admitted  to 
its  freedom.  Its*  numbers  could  be  enlarged  or  changed 
OTJth  by  its  own  consent. 

It  was  perhaps  implied,  though  it  was  not  expressly 
required,  that  the  affairs  of  the  company  should  be 
administered  in  England ;  yet  the  place  for  holding  the 
courts  was  not  specially  appointed.  WTiat  if  the  corpora- 
tion should  vote  the  emigrants  to  be  freemen,  and  call  a 
meeting  beyond  the  Atlantic?  What  if  the  governor, 
deputy,  assistants,  and  freemen,  should  themselves  emi- 
grate, and  thus  break  down  the  distinction  between  the 
colony  and  the  corporation  P  The  history  of  Massachusetts 
is  the  counterpart  of  that  of  Virginia ;  the  latter  obtained 
its  greatest  liberty  by  the  abrogation  of  the  charter  of  its 
company ;  the  former  by  a  transfer  of  its  charter,  and  a 
daring  construction  of  its  powers  by  the  successors  of  the 
original  patentees. 

The  charter  had  been  granted  in  March ;  in  April  pre- 
parations were  hastening  for  the  embarkation  of  new 
emigrants.  The  government  which  was  now  established 
for  Massachusetts  merits  commemoration,  though  it  was 
never  duly  organized.  It  was  to  consist  of  a  governor  and 
counsellors,  of  whom  eight  out  of  the  thirteen  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  corporation  in  England ;  three  were  to  be 
named  by  these  eight :  and,  as  it  was  said,  to  remove  all 
grounds  of  discontent,  the  choice  of  the  remaining  two 
counsellors  was  granted  to  the  colonists  as  a  liberal  boon. 
The  board,  when  thus  constituted,  was  invested  with  all 
the  powers  of  legislation,  justice,  and  administration. 
Such  was  the  inauspicious  dawn  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  on  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts.(l) 

Benevolent  instructions  to  Endicot  were  at  the  same 
time  issued.  "K  any  of  the  salvages" — such  were  the 
orders  long  and  uniformly  followed  in  all  changes  of 
government,  and  placed  on  record  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury before  William  Penn  proclaimed  the  principles  of 
peace  on  the  borders  of  the  Delaware — "  pretend  right  of 
mheritance  to  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands  granted  m  our 
patent,  we  pray  vou  endeavour  to  purchase  their  tytle, 
that  we  may  avoij  the  least  scruple  of  intrusion."  "  Par- 
ticularly publish,  that  no  wrong  or  injury  be  offered  to  the 
natives."  (2) 

(I)  Colonial  Records.    Hazard,  i.  2S6— 3fi8,  0x1^1  ^&ft— ^\.  '&«c«:ue},Vxk 
A  Matt.  HiMt.  Con,  vi.  236,  236.  ^"a^^  UwM^i.V.'afia.'Jm. 
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The  departure  of  the  fleet  for  America  was  now  anxiously 
desired.  The  colonists  were  to  be  cheered  by  the  presence 
of  religious  teachers ;  and  the  excellent  and  truly  catholic 
Francis  Hig^nson,  an  eminent  non-conforming  minister, 
receiving  an  mvitation  to  conduct  the  emigrants,  esteemed 
it  as  a  call  from  Heaven.(l)  The  propagation  of  the 
gospel  among  the  heathen  was  earnestly  desired ;  in  pious 
sincerity  it  was  resolved  if  possible  to  redeem  these  wrecks 
of  human  nature ;  the  colony  seal  was  an  Indian,  erect, 
with  an  arrow  in  his  right  liand,  and  the  ihotto,  "  Come 
over  and  help  us  ;"{2) — a  device  of  which  the  appropriate- 
ness has  been  lost  by  the  modem  substitution  of  the 
favourite  line  of  Algernon  Sidney ; — and  three  additional 
ministers  attended  the  expedition.  The  company  of  emi- 
grants was  winnowed  before  sailing,  and  servants  of  ill 
fife  were  discharged.  "  No  idle  drone  may  live  amongst 
XLS, "(3)  was  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  law  of  the  dauntless 
community,  whicn  was  to  turn  the  sterility  of  New  Eng- 
land into  a  cluster  of  wealthy  states. 

As  the  ships  were  bearing  Hig^inson  and  his  followers 
out  of  sight  of  their  native  land,  mey  remembered  it,  not 
as  the  scene  of  their  sufferings  from  intolerance,  but  as 
the  home  of  their  fathers,  and  the  dwelling-place  of  their 
friends.  They  did  not  say  "  Farewell,  Babylon !  farewell, 
Eome !  but  Fasewell,  deab  Enoland  !"(4) 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  June  that  the  little  band  of 
two  hundred  arrived  at  Salem,  where  the  "  corruptions  of 
the  English  church"  were  never  to  be  planted,  and  where 
a  new  "reformation"  was  to  be  reducea  to  practice.  They 
found  neither  church  nor  town ;  eight  or  ten  pitiful  hovels, 
one  more  stately  tenement  for  the  governor,  and  a  few 
corn-fields,  were  the  only  proofs  that  they  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  their  countrymen.  The  whole  body  of  old  and 
new  planters  now  amounted  to  three  hundred,  of  whom 
one-third  joined  the  infant  settlement  at  Charlestown.(5) 

To  the  great  European  world  the  few  tenants  of  the 
mud-hovels  and  lo^-cabins  at  Salem  might  appear  too 
insignificant  to  merit  notice ;  to  themselves  they  were  as 
the  chosen  emissaries  of  God ;  outcasts  from  England,  yet 

(1)  Hutchinson's  Coll.  34,  S5.    Hubbard,  113. 

(3)  Douglass,  i.  409.    Douglass  is  almost  as  rash  as  Oldmixon. 

(3)  Hazard,  i.  283,  284,  356.  (4)  Mattvet,  b.  ^.  c  A.  ^.  V>..^^ 

(5)  Hi«rinson»s  whole  acromit  is,  cilcoTaTO,^S«Ys2k^St«^«Nft«^  ^ 

Hatchlnson'8  Collection,  33—50,  and  i.  VLasa.  HVafc.  OSIX.  V  va— 
Charlestovm  Recorda,  in  Prince,  26l. 
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&,yoiirite6  with  Heaven ;  destitute  of  security,  of  conve- 
nient food  and  shelter,  and  yet  blessed  beyond  all  man- 
kind, for  they  were  the  depositaries  of  the  purest  truth, 
and  the  selected  instruments  to  kindle  in  the  wilderness 
the  beacon  of  pure  religion,  of  which  the  undying  light 
should  not  only  penetrate  the  wigwams  of  the  heathen, 
but  spread  its  benignant  beams  across  the  darkness  of  the 
whole  civilized  world.  The  emigrants  were  not  so  much 
a  body  politic,  as  a  church  in  the  wilderness,  with  no 
benefactor  around  them  but  nature,  no  present  sovereign 
but  Grod.  An  entire  separation  was  made  between  st{U» 
and  church;  religious  worship  was  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  independence  of  each  separate  religious  com- 
munity; all  officers  of  the  church  were  elected  by  its 
meml>ers ;  and  Uiese  rigid  Calvinists,  of  whose  rude  in- 
tolerance the  world  has  been  filled  with  malignant  calum- 
nies, subscribed  a  covenant,  cherishing,  it  is  true,  the 
severest  virtues,  but  without  one  tinge  of  fanaticism.  It 
was  an  act  of  piety,  not  of  study  j  it  favoured  virtue,  not 
superstition;  mquiry,  and  not  submission.  The  people 
were  enthusiasts,  but  not  bigot8.(l)  The  church  was  self* 
constituted.  (2)  It  did  not  ask  ihe  assent  of  the  king,  or 
recognize  him  as  its  head ;  its  officers  were  set  apart  and 
ordamed  among  themselves  ;(3)  it  used  no  liturgy ;  it  re- 
jected unnecessary  ceremonies,  and  reduced  the  simplicity 
of  Calvin  to  a  still  plainer  standard.  Ilie  motives  which 
controlled  their  decisions  were  so  deeply  seated  in  the 
character  of  their  party,  that  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
established  at  Salem  remained  the  rule  of  Puritan  I^ew 
England. 

There  existed,  even  in  this  little  band,  a  few  to  whom 
the  new  system  was  uneiqpected,  and  in  John  and  Samuel 
Browne  tiaey  found  able  leaders.  Both  were  members  of 
the  colonial  council ;  both  were  reputed  "  sincere  in  their 
afifection  for  the  good  of  the  plantation ;"  they  had  been 
fiivourites  of  the  corporation  in  England;  and  one  of 
them,  an  experienced  lawyer,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  assistants  in  London.  They  refused  to  unite  with 
the  public  assembly,  and,  resting  on  the  authority  of 
English  law,  and  their  rights  under  the  charter,  they 

(1)  See  the  oorenant  in  Neal's  N.  E.,  i.  141—143,  and  in  Bentl^'s  Salem, 
Arp.  No.  iv. 
?J!;  Habbard,  116— 120.    Prince,  ^d,9&4.   l{eai*%l{,Es\slaniaUi.  144. 
(3)  Fdtt*B  Azmals  of  Salem,  S73— «n  accurate  «ivQl  -o&cS»i^cst\L«  Xickft  tro^N. 
ofmacb  original  research. 
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gathered  a  company,  in  which  "the  Common  Prayer  wor- 
ship "  was  nphSd.  But  shoxild  the  emigrants — ^thns  the 
colonists  reasoned — ^give  up  the  yery  purpose  for  which 
they  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  P  Snould  the  hierarchy 
intrude  on  their  deyotions  in  the  forests  of  Massachusetts  P 
They  deemed  the  co-existence  of  their  liberty  and  of  pre- 
lacy impossible:  anticipating  inyasions  of  their  rignts, 
they  feared  the  adherents  of  the  Establishment,  as  spies 
in  the  camp ;  and  the  form  of  religion  from  which  they 
had  suBTered  was  therefore  repelled,  not  as  a  sect,  but  as  a 
tyranny.  "You  are  Separatists,"  said  the  Brownes,  in 
self-defence,  "  and  you  will  shortly  be  Anabaptists."  "  We 
separate,"  answered  the  ministers,  "  not  from  the  Church 
or  England,  but  from  its  corruptions.  We  came  away 
from  me  Common  Prayer  and  Ceremonies,  in  our  natiye 
land,  where  we  suffered  much  for  non-conformity :  in  this 
place  of  liberty  we  cannot,  we  will  not,  use  them.  Their 
imposition  would  be  a  sinfrd  yiolation  of  the  worship  of 
Grod."  The  governor,  whose  self-will  was  inflamed. by 
fanaticism,  and  whose  religious  antipathies  persecution 
had  matured  into  hatred,  the  council  and  the  people  ap- 
plauded ;  the  adherents  of  Episcopacy  were  in  their  turn 
rebuked  as  separatists ;  their  plea  was  reproyed  as  sedi- 
tion, their  worship  forbidden  as  a  mutmy;  while  the 
Brownes,  who  could  not  be  terrified  into  silence,  were 
seized  like  criminals,  and  in  the  returning  ships,  were 
transported  to  England.  They  were  banish^  from  Salem 
because  they  were  Churchmen.  Thus  was  Episcopacy 
first  professed  in  Massachusetts,  and  thus  was  it  exiled. 
The  blessings  of  the  promised  land  were  to  be  kept  for 
Puritanic  dissenters. 

1630,  Winter  brought  disease  and  the  sufferings  incident 
1630.  to  early  settlements.  Above  eighty — almost  half  of  the 
emigrants--^ed  before  spring,  lamenting  only  that  they 
were  removed  from  the  world  before  beh(3ding  the  perfect 
establishment  of  their  religion.  Higginson  himseli  fell  a 
victim  to  a  hectic  fever ;  in  the  hour  of  death,  the  fritare 
prosperity  of  New  England,  and  the  coming  glories  of  its 
many  churches,  floated  in  cheering  visions  before  his 
eyes. 

The  Brownes,  returning  to  England,  breathed  in- 
1029.  effectual  menaces.    The  ships  also  carried  with  them 
a  description  of  New  England  by  H.\^wsMM5ii,---^\s»id^  ^ 
which  three  editions  were  pubMa©d"NnSDM\.«»^«^  Tassts&sA, 
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80  intense  an  interest  in  the  new  colony  had  been  difinsed 
throughout  the  realm. 

For  the  concession  of  the  Massachusetts  charter  seemed 
to  the  Puritans  like  a  summons  from  Heaven  inviting 
them  to  America.  There  the  gospel  might  be  taught  in 
its  purity,  and  the  works  of  natmre  would  alone  be  the  safe 
witnesses  of  their  devotions.  England,  by  her  persecu- 
tions, proved  herself  weary  of  her  inhabitants,  wno  were 
esteemed  more  vile  than  the  earth  on  which  they  trod. 
Habits  of  expense  degraded  men  of  moderate  fortune ; 
and  even  the  schools,  which  should  be  the  foimtains  of 
living  waters,  had  become  corrupt.  The  New  World 
shared  in  the  providence  of  God ;  it  had  claims,  therefore, 
to  the  benevolence  and  exertions  of  man.  What  nobler 
work  than  to  abandon  the  comforts  of  England,  and  plant 
the  church  in  a  remote  land,  into  which  the  advocates  of 
false  religion  should  never  penetrate  ? 

But  was  it  right,  a  scrupulous  conscience  demanded,  to 
fly  from  persecutions  P  Yes,  they  answered,  for  persecu- 
tions mignt  lead  their  posterity  to  abjure  the  truth.  The 
certain  misery  gf  their  wives  and  children  was  the  most 
gloomy  of  their  forebodings ;  and  it  must  have  been  a 
stem  sense  of  duty  which  could  command  the  powerful 
emotions  of  nature  to  be  silent,  and  set  aside  all  consi- 
derations of  physical  evils  as  the  fears  of  too  carnal 
minds.  The  rights  of  the  natives  offered  an  impediment 
more  easily  removed ;  much  land  had  been  desolated  by 
the  plague,  and  the  good  leave  of  the  Indians  might  be 
purchased.  The  ill  success  of  other  plantations  could  not 
chill  the  rising  enthusiasm ;  former  enterprise  had  aimed 
at  profit,  the  present  obiect  was  purity  of  religion ;  the 
earlier  settiements  had  been  filled  with  a  lawless  multi- 
tude, it  was  now  proposed  to  form  "  a  peculiar  govern- 
ment," and  to  colonize  "the  best."  Such  were  the 
**  Conclusions"  (1)  which  were  privately  circulated  among 
the  Puritans  of  England. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  generous  Matthew  Cradock, 
the  governor  of  the  company, (2)  it  was  proposed  that  the 
charter  should  be  transferred  to  those  of  the  freemen  who 
should  themselves  inhabit  the  colony;  and  the  question  im- 

(1)  Hutchinson^s  Collect.  27—31,  Mather,  b.  1.  c.  iv.  8.  5. 

(2)  Prince,  262.  Savage  on  Winthrop,  i.  2.  I  have  careftilly  consulted 
tbe  Colony  Records,  which  are,  in  general,  in  &  9;ood  steite  of  vreservation. 

Mad  wbicb  are  difFUse  on  the  subject  of  the  ttvn&tex  ot  x^i^  0;\«x\ax  . 
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mediately  became  the  most  important  that  could  be  debated. 
An  agreement  was  at  once  formed  at  Cambridge,  in  England, 
between  men  of  fortune  and  education,  that  they  would 
themselves  embark  for  America,  if,  before  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember, the  whole  government  should  be  legally  transferred 
to  them  and  the  other  freemen  of  the  company  who  should 
inhabit  the  plantation.(l)  The  plan  was  sufficient  to 
excite  in  the  family  of  John  Winthrop,  and  in  many  of 
the  purest  men  in  England,  the  desire  to  emigrate.  "  I 
shall  caU  that  my  country,"  said  the  younger  Winthrop 
to  his  father,  "  where  I  may  most  glonfy  God,  and  enjoy 
the  presence  of  my  dearest  friends.  Tjierefore  herein  I 
submit  myself  to  God's  will  and  yours,  and  dedicate 
myself  to  God  and  the  company,  with  the  whole  endea- 
vours, both  of  body  and  mmd.  The  Conclusions  which 
you  sent  down  are  unanswerable ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  a 
prosperous  action  which  is  so  weU  allowed  by  the  judg- 
ments of  God's  prophets,  undertaken  by  so  religious  and 
wise  worthies  in  Israel,  and  indented  to  God's  glory  in  so 
special  a  service. "(2)  Two  days  after  the  contract  had 
been  executed,  the  subject  was  again  brought  before  the 
court.  A  serious  debate  ensued,  and  continued  the  next 
day,  when  it  was  fiilly  and  with  general  consent  declared, 
that  the  government  and  the  patent  should  be  transferred 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  settled  in  New  England.  (3) 

This  vote  was  simply  a  decision  of  the  question  where 
the  future  meetings  of  the  company  should  be  held ;  and 
yet  it  effectually  changed  a  commercial  corporation  into 
an  independent  provincial  government.  The  measure  was 
believed  to  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  charter. 
The  corporation  did  not  sell  itself ;  the  corporation  emi- 
grated. They  could  not  assign  the  patent;  but  they 
could  call  a  legal  meeting  at  London  or  on  board  ship  in 
an  English  harbour ;  and  why  not  in  the  port  of  Salem 
as  well  as  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  P  in  a  cabm  or  under  a 
tree  at  Charlestown  as  well  as  at  the  house  of  Goffe  in 
London  P  The  propriety  of  the  measure  in  a  juridical 
point  of  view  has  been  questioned.(4)     "The  charter," 

(1)  Hutchinson's  Coll.  25,  26. 

(2)  Winthrop,  i.  359,  360.    The  publicity  of  the  admirable  letter  is  due  to 
Savag^. 

(3)  Records,  i.  31 ;  "  soe  far  as  it  may  be  done  legally.**    Yet,  Sept.  2Q, 
IG29,  a  committee  was  raised  "to  take  advice  of  l«KCtvedLCovav%^,N«\&- 
iher  the  same  may  be  legally  done  or  no."    Records,  \.  ^^. 

(4J  8toiy*a  MS.  Opinion. 
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said  the  goyenmient  of  Charles  IE.  in  1679,  "  was  original]^ 
to  have  been  executed  in  the  kingdom ;"  yet,  two  yean 
before,  the  Chief- Justices  Bainsfom  and  !North  described 
the  "charter  as  making  the  adventurers  a  corporation 
upon  the  place."  Simifir  patents  were  granted  by  the 
Jjons  Parliament  and  Charles  11.,  to  be  exercised  in 
Ithode  Island  and  Connecticut ;  Baltimore  and  Penn  long 
resided  on  their  domains  ;  and  the  PUgrims  brought  wim 
them  a  patent,  which,  it  is  true,  had  not  passed  me  seals, 
but  which  was  invalid  for  a  very  diflferent  reason.  But, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  legality  of  the  transfer 
of  the  charter,  it  certainly  conferred  no  new  franchises  or 

Eower  on  the  emigrants,  unless  they  were  already  mem- 
ers  of  the  company ;  it  admitted  no  new  freemen ;  it 
gave  to  Massachusetts  a  present  government ;  but  the 
corporation,  though  it  was  to  meet  m  New  England,  re- 
tained in  its  full  integrity  the  chartered  right  of  admittmg 
freemen  according  to  its  pleasure.  The  manner  in  which 
that  power  was  to  be  exercised  would  control  the  early 
political  character  of  Massachusetts. 

At  the  court  convened  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
officers  who  would  emigrate,  John  Winthrop,  a  man 
approved  for  pietv,  Hberality,  and  conduct,  was  chosen 
1630  g^"^®^^^^»  *^^  *^®  whole  board  of  assistants  selected 
*  for  America.  Yet,  as  the  hour  of  departure  drew 
near,  the  consciousness  of  danger  spread  such  terrors, 
that  even  the  hearts  of  the  strong  began  to  fail.  One  and 
another  of  the  magistrates  declined.  It  became  necessary 
to  hold  a  court  at  Southampton  for  the  election  of  three 
substitutes  among  the  assistants ;  and  of  these  three  one 
never  came  over.  Even  after  they  had  embarked,  a  court 
was  held  on  board  the  Arbella,  and  Thomas  Dudley  was 
chosen  deputy-governor  in  the  place  of  Humphrey,  who 
staid  behind.  Dudley  emigrated,  and  had  hardly  reached 
America  before  he  repented  that  he  had  come ;  the  country 
had  been  described  in  too  favourable  colours.  It  was 
principally  the  calm  decision  of  Winthrop  which  sustained 
the  courage  of  his  companions.  In  him  a  yielding  gentle- 
ness of  temper  was  secured  against  weainess  by  deep 
but  tranquil  enthusiasm.  "Parent-like,  distributing  his 
goods  to  brethren  and  neighbours  at  his  first  commg,** 
and  for  the  welfere  of  Massachusetts,  choerfolly  encoun- 
teiiag  poverty  and  prematvxie  ag&  *,  \!c^  Vi\^«\^t  benevo- 
lence  could  temper,  if  not  svibSaft,  ^^  \a?»^^  ^\c^ 
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times.  An  honest  royalist,  ayerse  to  pure  democracy,  yet 
firm  in  his  regard  for  existing  popular  liberties ;  in  Eng- 
land a  conformist,  yet  loving  "gospel  purity"  even  to 
Independency ;  in  America  mildly  aristocratic,  advocating 
a  government  of  "  the  least  part,''  yet  desiring  that  part 
to  be  "  the  wiser  of  the  best  ;'*  dismterested,  brave,  and 
conscientious — ^his  character  marks  the  transition  of  the 
reformation  into  avowed  republicanism ;  when  the  senti- 
ment of  loyalty,  still  sacreoly  cherished,  was  gradually 
yielding  to  the  irresistible  spirit  of  civil  freedom. 

The  whole  number  of  ships  employed  during  the  season 
was  seventeen ;  and  they  carried  over  not  far  from  fifteen 
hundred  souls.  About  eight  hundred — all  of  them  Furi» 
tans,  inclined  to  the  party  of  the  Independents ;  many  of 
them  men  of  high  endowments,  large  fortune,  and  the 
best  education ;  scholars,  well  versed  m  all  the  learning  of 
the  times ;  clergymen,  who  ranked  among  the  most  elo- 
cruent  and  pious  in  the  reabn — embarked  with  Winthrop 
tor  their  asylum,  bearing  with  them  the  charter  which  was 
to  be  the  basis  of  their  liberties.  The  land  was  planted 
with  a  noble  vine,  wholly  of  the  right  seed.  Heligion  did 
not  expel  the  feelings  of  nature ;  before  leaving  Yarmouth 
they  published  to  the  world  the  grounds  of  their  removal, 
and  bade  an  affectionate  farewell  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  to  the  land  of  their  nativity.  "  Our  hearts,"  say  they, 
**  shall  be  fountains  of  tears  for  your  everlasting  welfare^ 
when  we  shall  be  in  our  poor  cottoges  in  the  wilderness." 

The  emigrants  were  a  Dody  of  sincere  believers,  desiring 
purity  of  religion,  and  not  a  colony  of  philosophers,  hesSi 
upon  univers^  toleration.  Beverenoe  for  their  failh  led 
them  to  a  new  hemisphere,  where  distance  might  protect 
them  from  inquisition ;  to  a  soil  of  which  they  had  piu> 
chased  ike  exclusive  possession,  with  a  charter  of  which 
they  had  acquired  the  entire  control;  for  the  sake  <^ 
reducing  to  practice  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  the  forms 
of  civil  liberty,  which  they  cherished  more  than  life  itself. 
The^  constituted  a  corporation  to  which  they  themselves 
mignt  establish,  at  tiieir  pleasure,  the  terms  of  admission. 
They  held  in  their  own  hands  the  key  to  their  asylum,  and 
maintained  their  right  of  closing  its  doors  against  the 
enemies  of  its  harmony  and  its  s^ety. 

In  June  and  July,  the  ships  which  bore  WinthEcm  «el^ 

his  immediate  companions  arriyed.  to  &  ^oeii^  c>i  ^<iQsa.\ 

such  of  the  earlier  emigrants  aslia/dL  sarrofe^^^  Y^e^>sss» 
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winter  were  poor  and  weak  firom  sickness ;  their  com  and 
bread  were  hardly  enough  for  a  fortnight's  supply.  Instead 
of  offering  a  welcome,  mey  thronged  to  the  new  comers 
to  be  fed.  Nearly  two  hundred  servants,  who  had  beoi 
sent  over  at  a  great  expense,  received  their  liberty,  free 
from  all  engagements :  their  labour — such  was  the  exces- 
sive scarcity — ^was  worth  less  than  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance. 

The  selection  of  places  for  the  new  plantations  became 
the  immediate  care.  The  bay  and  the  adjoining  riven 
were  examined ;  if  Charlestown  was  the  place  of  the  first 
sojourning,  it  was  not  long  before  the  fires  of  civilizatioii, 
never  more  to  be  quenched,  were  kindled  in  Boston  and 
the  adjacent  villages.  Boston,  especially,  had  "  sweet  and 
pleasant  springs,"  "and  good  land,  affording  rich  com- 
helds  and  mdtful  gardens."  The  dispersion  of  the  com- 
pany was  esteemed  a  grievance  ;  but  no  time  was  left  foe 
long  dehberation,  and  those  who  had  health  began  to 
build.  Yet  sickness  delayed  the  progress  of  the  work ; 
and  death  often  withdrew  the  labourer  from  the  fruit  of 
his  exertions.  Every  hardship  was  encountered.  The 
emigrants  lodged  at  best  in  tents  of  cloth  and  in  miserable 
hovels ;  they  beheld  their  friends  "  weekly,  yea,  almost 
daily,  drop  away  before  their  eyes ;"  in  a  country  abomid- 
ing  in  secret  fountains,  they  perished  for  the  want  of  good 
water.  Many  of  them  had  been  accustomed  to  plenty 
and  ease,  the  refinements  of  cultivated  life,  and  the  con- 
veniences of  luxury.  Woman  was  there  to  struggle 
against  imforeseen  hardships,  unwonted  sorrows ;  the  men, 
vmo  defied  trials  for  themselves,  were  miserable  at  behold- 
ing those  whom  they  cherished  dismayed  at  the  horrors 
wmch  encompassed  them.  The  virtues  of  ArbeUa  John- 
son, a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Lincoln,  could  not  break 
through  the  gloomy  shadows  that  surrounded  her ;  and  as 
she  had  been  ill  before  her  arrival,  grief  soon  hurried  her 
to  the  grave.  Her  husband,  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
colony,  zealous  for  pure  rehgion,  in  life  "  the  greatest  ftir- 
therer  of  the  plantation,"  and  by  his  bequests  a  benefactor 
of  the  infant  state,  was  subdued  by  the  force  of  disease 
and  afflictions;  but  "he  died  willingly  and  in  sweet 
peace,"  making  a  "most  godly  end."  Winthrop  lost  a 
son,  though  not  by  disease.  A  hundred  or  more,  some  of 
them  of  the  board  of  assistants,  "men  ^\lo  "^qs^  «c^^^\ 
high  consideration,  and  hadbee(UTe^eTe^V\>i5a.c,<2«5£a^^^ 
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as  the  inseparable  companions  of  the  common  misery  or 
the  common  success,  disheartened  by  the  scenes  of  woe, 
and  dreading  famine  and  death,  deserted  Massachusetts, 
and  sailed  for  England.  Before  December,  two  hundred, 
at  the  least,  had  died.  Yet,  as  the  brightest  lightnings 
are  kindled  in  the  darkest  clouds,  the  general  distress  did 
but  augment  the  piety  and  confirm  the  fortitude  of  the 
colonists.  Their  enthusiasm  was  softened  by  the  mildest 
sympathy  with  sufiering  humanity ;  while  a  sincere  reU- 
gious  faith  kept  guard  against  despondency  and  weakness. 
STot  a  hurried  line,  not  a  trace  of  repining,  appears  in  their 
records ;  the  congregations  always  assembled  at  the  stated 
times,  whether  in  the  open  fields  or  under  the  shade  of  an 
ancient  tree ;  in  the  midst  of  want  they  abounded  in  hope ; 
in  the  solitudes  of  the  wilderness,  they  believed  themselves 
in  company  with  the  Greatest,  the  most  Benevolent  of 
Beings.  Honour  is  due  not  less  to  those  who  perished 
than  to  those  who  survived ;  to  the  martyrs  the  hour  of 
death  was  an  hour  of  triumph,  such  as  is  never  witnessed 
in  more  tranquil  seasons,  just  as  there  can  be  no  gorgeous 
sunset  but  when  the  vapours  of  evening  gather  m  heavy 
masses  round  the  west,  to  reflect  the  glories  of  declining 
day.  For  that  placid  resignation,  which  difiuses  grace 
round  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  makes  death  too  serene  for 
sorrow  and  too  beautiful  for  fear,  no  one  was  more  remark- 
able than  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Sharp,  whose  youth 
and  sex,  and,  as  it  seemed,  tmequalled  virtues,  won  the 
warmest  eulogies  of  the  austere  Dudley.  Even  children 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  in  their  last  hours 
awoke  to  the  awftd  mystery  of  the  impending  change, 
awaited  its  approach  in  the  tranquil  confidence  of  faith, 
and  went  to  tne  grave  ftdl  of  immortality.  The  survivors 
bore  all  things  meekly,  "  remembering  the  end  of  their 
coming  hither."  "  We  here  enjoy  God  and  Jesus  Christ," 
wrote  Winthrop  to  his  wife,  whom  pregnancy  had  detained 
in  England,  "  and  is  not  this  enough  P  I  thank  God  I 
like  so  weU  to  be  here,  as  I  do  not  repent  my  coming.  I 
would  not  have  altered  my  course  though  I  had  foreseen 
aU  these  afflictions.    I  never  had  more  content  of  mind.'* 

Such  were  the  scenes  in  the  infant  settlements  of  Mas* 
sachusetts.    In  the  two  following  years  the  colony  had  not 
even  the  comfort  of  receiving  liurge  accessions.    In  16^1^ 
ninety  only  came  over;  a  smaller  irambet  ^i)!aasi \\3^^^«!» 
tamed  the  preceding  year.    In  1632,  uo  mot^  ^3waak\3«^ 
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hundred  and  fifty  arriyod.  Men  dreaded  the  hazards  of 
the  voyage  and  the  wilderness,  and  waited  to  learn  the 
success  of  the  first  adyenturers.  Those  who  had  deserted 
excused  their  cowardice  by  defamins  the  country.  Dudlej 
wrote  plainly  of  the  hardships  to  oe  encountered ;  anct 
moreoyer,  the  apprehension  was  soon  raised,  and  nerer 
quieted,  that  the  liberties  of  the  colonists  would  be  sub* 
vertedjby  the  goyemment  in  England. 

Purity  of  religion  and  ciyil  liberty  were  the  objects 
nearest  the  wishes  of  the  emigrants.  The  first  court  of 
assistants  took  measures  for  the  support  of  the  ministers. 
As  others  followed,  the  form  of  the  administration  was 
considered ;  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  might  be  se- 
cured against  the  encroachments  of  the  rulers ;  "  for/' 
say  they,  "  the  wayes  of  the  sea  do  not  more  certainly 
waste  tne  shore,  than  the  minds  of  ambitious  men  are  led 
to  inyado  the  liberties  of  their  brethren."  By  the  charter, 
fundamental  laws  were  to  be  enacted  in  the  assembly  of 
all  the  freemen  of  the  colony ;  and  a  general  court  was 
accordingly  conyened  at  Boston  to  settle  the  goyemment. 
More  than  one  hundred  persons,  many  of  them  old 
planters  and  members  of  no  church,  were  admitted  to  the 
rranchises  of  the  corporation ;  the  inconyenience  of  gather- 
ing the  whole  body  for  the  purposes  of  legislation  became 
but  the  greater  and  the  more  apparent ;  and  the  people 
did  but  reserye  to  themselycs  tne  rieht  of  filling  such 
yacancies  as  might  occur  in  the  board  of  assistants.  Thus 
the  goyemment  became,  for  a  season,  an  electiye  aris- 
tocracy; the  magistrates,  holding  their  offices  for  no 
limited  period,  were  to  choose  the  goyemor  and  deputy 
from  among  themselyes,  and  were  mtrusted  with  eyery 
branch  of  political  power. 

This  arrangement  was  temporary.  At  the  next  gene- 
'  ral  court,  conyened  late  in  May,  afler  "the  com  was 
set,"  the  freemen,  scarce  one  hundred  and  fifly  in 
number,  reyoking  a  part  of  the  authority  of  which  they 
had  been  too  layish,  reseryed  to  the  commons  the  riffht  of 
annually  making  in  the  board  such  changes  as  a  ixmority 
should  desire.  Should  the  right  not  be  exercise(£  the 
former  magistrates  remained  in  power.  And  a  law  of  still 
^eater  moment,  pregnant  with  eyil  and  with  good,  was  at 
the  same  time  established.  "  To  the  end  the  Dody  of  the 
commonB  may  be  prcseTvod  of  hoive&t  8n.d  good  men,  it 
VTAtf  ordered  and  agreed,  tihat,  iox  \)tie  ^mi^  \a  <sotsA,  ^^s^ 
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man  shall  be  admitted  to  tlie  freedom  of  this  body  politic^ 
but  such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  churches  within 
the  limits  of  the  same."  Thus  was  the  elective  franchise 
narrowed.  The  polity  was  a  sort  of  theocracy;  Grod 
himself  was  to  govern  his  people ;  and  the  select  band  of 
religious  votaries — the  men  whose  names  an  iomiutable 
decree  had  registered  from  eternity  as  the  objects  of 
divine  love,  whose  election  had  been  manifested  to  the 
world  by  tiieir  conscious  experience  of  religion  in  the 
heart,  whose  union  was  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn 
compact  formed  with  Heaven  and  one  another,  around  the 
memorials  of  a  crucified  Eedeemer — ^were,  by  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  colony,  constituted  the  oracle  of  the 
divine  wilL  An  aristocracy  was  founded,  but  not  of 
wealth.  The  servant,  the  bondman,  might  be  a  member  of 
the  church,  and  therefore  a  freeman  of  the  company. 
Other  states  have  limited  the  possession  of  poHtical  rights 
to  the  opulent,  to  freeholders,  to  the  first-bom ;  the  Cal- 
yinists  of  Massachusetts,  scrupulously  refusing  to  the 
clergy  the  least  shadow  of  political  power,  established  the 
reign  of  the  visible  church — a  commonwealth  of  the 
chosen  people  in  covenant  with  God. 

The  dangers  apprehended  from  England  seemed  to  re- 
quire a  union  consecrated  by  the  holiest  rites.  The  public 
mind  of  the  colony  was  in  other  respects  ripening  for  de- 
mocratic  liberty.  !tt  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  leaving  the 
assistants  in  possession  of  all  authority,  and  of  an  almost 
independent  existence ;  and  the  magistrates,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  passionate  Ludlow,  were  willing  to  yield. 
It  was  therefore  agreed,  at  the  next  eeneral  court, 
'  that  the  governor  and  assistants  should  be  annually 
chosen.  The  people,  satisfied  with  the  reco^tion  of 
their  right,  re-elected  their  former  magistrates  with  silence 
and  modesty.  The  germ  of  a  representative  government 
was  already  visible ;  each  town  was  ordered  to  choose 
two  men,  to  appear  at  the  next  court  of  assistants,  and 
concert  a  plan  for  a  public  treasury.  The  measure  had 
become  necessary;  for  a  levy,  made  by  the  assistants 
alone,  had  alrea(fy  awakened  alarm  and  opposition. 

While  a  happy  destiny  was  thus  preparing  for  Massa- 
chusetts a  representative  government,  relations  of  friend- 
ship  were  establish^  with  the  natives.    From  the 
'  h&Bka  of  the  Connecticut  came  tlie  «a%«a£k.Qit«^  q>1  Hk^ 
Mohegans,  to  extoi  the  fertility  of  hJB  co\mX^>  viA^cJ^^ 
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an  English  plantation  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Pe^uods ; 
the  nearer  T^ipmucks  invoked  the  aid  of  the  enugrants 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Mohawks  ;  the  son  of  the  aged 

Canonicus  exchanged  presents  with  the  governor,  and 
^  ^*  Mianton6moh  himself,  the  great  warrior  of  the 
Narragansetts,  the  youthful  colleague  of  Canonicus, 
became  a  guest  at  the  board  of  Winthrop,  and  was 
present  with  the  congregation  at  a  sermon  ttom  Wilson. 

At  last  a  Pequod  sachem,  with  great  store  of  warn- 
*  ^**  pumpeag,  and  bundles  of  sticks  in  promise  of  so 
many  beaver  and  otter  skins,  also  came  to  solicit  the 
English  alliance  and  mediation. 

dtercourse  was  also  cherished  with  the  earlier  Euro- 
pean settlements.    To  perfect  friendship  with  the  Pilgrims, 

the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  with  Wilson,  pastor 
^  ^^*  of  Boston,  repaired  to  Plymouth.  From  the  soutii 
shore  of  Boston  harbour,  it  was  a  day's  journey,  for  they 
travelled  on  foot.  In  honour  of  the  great  event,  Brad- 
ford and  Brewster,  the  governor  and  elder  of  the  Old 
Colony,  came  forth  to  meet  them,  and  conduct  them  to 
the  town,  where  they  were  kindly  entertained  and  feasted. 
"  On  the  Lord's  day,  they  did  partake  of  the  sacrament ; 
in  the  afternoon,  a  question  was  propounded  for  dis- 
cussion ;  the  pastor  spoke  briefly;  the  teacher  prophesied; 
the  governor  of  Plymouth,  the  elder,  and  omers  of  the 
congregation,  took  part  in  the  debate,  which,  by  express 
desire,  was  closed  by  the  guests  from  Boston.  Thus 
was  fellowship  confirmed  with  Plymouth.  From  the 
Chesapeake  a  rich  freight  of  com  had  already  been 
received,  and  trade  was  begun  with  the  Dutch  at 
Hudson's  River. 

These  better  auspices,  and  the  invitations  of  Winthrop, 
won  new  emigrants  from  Europe.     During  the  long  sum- 

mer  voyage  of  the  two  hundred  passengers,  who 


freighted  me  Griffin,  three  sermons  a  day  beguiled 
their  weariness.  Among  them  was  Haynes,  a  man  of 
very  large  estate,  and  larger  affections  ;  of  a  "  heavenly  " 
mind,  and  a  spotless  hfe ;  of  rare  sagacity,  and  accurate 
but  unassuming  judgment;  by  natiu^  tolerant,  ever  a 
friend  to  freedom,  ever  conciliating  peace  ;  an  able  legis- 
lator ;  dear  to  the  people  by  his  benevolent  virtues  and 
his  disinterested  conduct.  Then  also  came  the  most  re- 
rered  spiritual  teachers  of  two  commonwealths — ^the  acute 
&nd  subtle  Cotton,  the  sou  oi  a  "^xxrvt^cDLABuv^^t  %  «asai<5C!& 
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at  Cambridge  as  a  scholar ;  quick  in  the  nice  perception 
of  distinctions,  and  pliant  in  dialectics ;  in  manner  per- 
suasive rather  than  commanding ;  skilled  in  the  fathers 
and  the  schoolmen,  but  finding  afl  their  wisdom  compactly 
stored  in  Calvin ;  deeply  devout  by  nature  as  well  as  habit 
from  childhood;  hating  heresy  and  still  precipitately 
eager  to  prevent  evil  actions  by  suppressing  ill  opinions, 
yet  verging  towards  a  progress  in  truth  and  in  religious 
freedom;  an  avowed  enemy  to  democracy,  which  he 
feared  as  the  blind  despotism  of  animal  instincts  in  the 
multitude,  yet  opposing  nereditary  power  in  all  its  forms ; 
desiring  a  government  of  moral  opmion,  according  to  the 
laws  of  universal  equity,  and  claiming  "  the  ultimate  re- 
solution for  the  whole  body  of  the  people :" — ^andHooker, 
of  vast  endowments,  a  strong  will,  and  an  energetic  mind  j 
ingenuotis  in  his  temper,  and  open  in  his  professions;, 
trained  to  benevolence  by  the  discipline  of  affliction;, 
versed  in  tolerance  by  his  refuge  in  HoUand;  choleric^ 
yet  gentle  in  his  ajQfections  ;  firm  in  his  faith,  yet  readily 
yielmng  to  the  power  of  reason;  the  peer  of  the  re- 
formers, without  their  harshness ;  the  devoted  apostle  to 
the  humble  and  the  poor,  severe  towards  the  proud,  mild 
in  his  soothings  of  a  wounded  spirit,  glowing  with  the? 
raptures  of  devotion,  and  kindling  with  the  messages  of 
redeeming  love ;  his  eye,  voice,  gesture,  and  whole  frame 
animate  with  the  livmg  vigour  of  heartfelt  rehgion ; 
public-spirited  and  lavisSy  charitable ;  and,  "  though  per- 
secutions and  banishments  had  awaited  him  as  one  wave 
follows  another,"  ever  serenely  blessed  with  "  a  glorious 
peace  of  soul ;"  fixed  in  his  trust  in  Providence,  and  in 
nis  adhesion  to  that  cause  of  advancing  civilization,  which 
he  cherished  always,  even  while  it  remained  to  him  a 
mysterv.  This  was  he,  whom,  for  his  abilities  and  ser- 
vices, nis  contemporaries  placed  "  in  the  first  rank "  of 
men;  praising  him  as  "the  one  rich  pearl,  with  which 
Europe  more  than  repaid  America  for  the  treasures  from 
her  coast."  The  people  to  whom  Hooker  ministered  had 
preceded  him ;  as  he  landed,  they  crowded  about  him  with 
their  welcome.  "  Now  I  Hve  *  — exclaimed  he,  as  with 
open  arms  he  embraced  them — "  now  I  live,  if  ye  stand 
fast  in  the  Lord." 

Thus  recruited,  the  little  band  in  "MLaaaw^xsj^feXXa^^w 
more  jealous  of  its  L'berties.    "  The  pxopketa  m  e^^  *»» 
the  trae  forms  of  the  house."    By  a  coxxmiOTi  \nxY^^^ 

VOL.  I.  1^ 
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the  freemen  of  the  towns  chose  deputies  to  consider  in 
advance  the  duties  of  the  general  court.    The  charter 

*'  phunly  gave  legislative  power  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  freemen ;  if  it  allowed  representatives,  thought 
Winthrop,  it  was  only  by  inference ;  and  as  the  whole 
people  could  not  always  assemble,  the  chief  power,  it  was 
argued,  lay  necessarily  with  the  assistants. 

Tar  different  was  the  reasoning  of  the  people.  To 
check  the  democratic  tendency.  Cotton,  on  the  election- 
day,  preached  to  the  assembled  freemen  against  rotation* 
in  office.  The  right  of  an  honest  magistrate  to  his  place 
was  like  that  of  a  proprietor  to  his  freehold.  But  the 
electors,  now  ftill  tnree  hundred  and  eighty  in  number, 
were  bent  on  exercising  "  their  absolute  power,"  and,  re- 
versing the  decision  of  the  pulpit,  chose  a  new  governor 
and  deputy.  The  mode  of  taking  the  votes  was  at  the 
same  tmie  reformed ;  and  instead  of  the  erection  of  hands, 
the  ballot-box  was  introduced.  Thus  '*  the  people  estap 
bhshed  a  reformation  of  such  things  as  they  judged  to 
be  amiss  in  the  government." 

It  was  further  decreed,  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
freemen  should  be  convened  only  for  the  election  of  the 
magistrates ;  to  these,  with  deputies  to  be  chosen  by  the 
several  towns,  the  powers  of  legislation  and  appoinlznent 
were  henceforward  intrusted.  The  trading  corporation 
was  unconsciously  become  a  representative  democracy. 

The  law  against  arbitrary  taxation  followed.  None  but 
the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people  might  dispose 
of  lands  or  raise  money.  Thus  early  did  Massachusetts 
echo  the  voice  of  Virginia ;  like  the  mountain  replying  to 
the  thimder,  or  like  deep  calling  unto  deep.  The  state  was 
filled  with  the  hum  of  village  politicians  ;  "  the  freemen 
of  every  town  in  the  bay  were  busy  in  inquiring  into 
their  liberties  and  privileges."  With  the  exception  of  the 
principle  of  universal  suffirage,  now  so  happily  established, 
the  representative  democracy  was  as  perfect  two  centuries 
ago  as  it  is  to-day.  Even  the  magistrates,  who  acted  as 
judges,  held  their  office  by  the  MiTinitl  popular  choice. 
"Mections  cannot  be  safe  there  long,"  saia  the  lawyer 
Lechford.  The  same  prediction  has  l^en  made  these  two 
hundred  years.  The  public  mind,  ever  in  perpetual  agita- 
tion,  is  still  easily  shaken,  even  by  slisht  and  transient 
impnlaeB ;  but  after  all  its  vi\>TSi^on&,  \\.  \<^otr%  ^()t^^KSR%  ^i 
the  moral  woiid,  and  safely  xecovew  \\»\i«^axw». 
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To  limit  the  discretion  of  the  executive,  the  people  next 
demanded  a  written  constitution;  and  a  commission 
1635  ^^  appointed  "  to  frame  a  body  of  grounds  of  laws 
'  in  resemblance  to  a  magna  charta,  to  serve  as  a  bill 
of  rights.  The  ministers,  as  well  as  the  general  court, 
were  to  pass  judgment  on  the  work ;  and»  with  partial 
success,  Cotton  urged  that  God's  people  should  be 
governed  by  the  laws  from  Grod  to  Moses. 

Hie  relauve  powers  of  the  assistants  and  the  deputies 
remained  for  nearly  ten  years  the  subject  of  discussion 
1634-  and  contest.  jBoth  were  elected  by  the  people ;  the 
ifi*4.  former  by  the  whole  colony,  the  latter  by  the  several 
towns.  The  two  bodies  acted  together  in  convention; 
but  the  assistants  claimed  and  exercised  the  frurther  right 
of  a  separate  negative  vote  on  all  joint  proceedings. 
The  popular  branch  resisted ;  yet  the  authority  of  me 
patricians  was  long  maintained,  sometimes  b^wise  delay, 
sometimes  by  "  a  judicious  sermon ;"  tiH,  at  last,  a 
^  '  compromise  divided  the  court  into  two  branches,  and 
gave  to  each  a  negative  on  the  other. 

The  controversy  had  required  the  arbitrament  of  the 
elders ;  for  the  rock  on  which  the  state  rested  was  reli- 
gion ;  a  common  faith  had  gathered,  and  still  bound  the 
people  together.  They  were  exclusive,  for  they  had  come 
to  tne  outside  of  the  world  for  iihe  privilege  of  living  by 
themselves.  Fugitives  from  persecution,  they  shrank 
from  contradiction  as  from  the  approach  of  peril.  And 
why  should  they  open  their  9syltun  to  their  oppressors  P 
Beugious  union  was  made  the  bulwark  of  the  exiles 
against  expected  attacks  from  the  hierarch^r  of  England. 
Tke  wide  continent  of  America  invited  colonization ;  they 
claimed  their  own  narrow  domains  for  "  the  brethren." 
Their  religion  was  ^eir  life ;  they  welcomed  none  but  its 
adherents ;  they  could  not  tolerate  the  scoffer,  the  infidel, 
or  the  dissenter ;  and  the  whole  people  met  together  in 
their  congregations.  Such  was  the  system,  cherished  as 
the  stronghold  of  their  freedom  and  their  happiness. 
'*  The  order  of  the  c^hurches  and  the  commonwealth," 
wrote  Cotton  to  friends  in  Holland,  "is  now  so  settled 
in  New  England  by  common  consent,  that  it  brings  to 
mind  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  wherein  dwells 
ri^teousness." 

vHule  Hhe  state  was  thus  oonnectang  \]f5  ^<d  t^o^^X.X^^'i^^ 
the  energy  of  its  faiiili  with  its  form  oi  gofvenoxieGfe,  ^&\ax^ 
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appeared  in  its  midst  cue  of  those  clear  minds,  wldch 
sometimes  bless  the  world  by  their  power  of  receiving 
moral  truth  in  its  purest  light,  and  of  reducing  the  just 
conclusions  of  their  principles  to  a  happy  and  consistent 
practice.  In  February  of  the  first  year  of  the 
^  ^^*  colony,  but  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Win- 
throp,  and  before  either  Cotton  or  Hooker  had  embarked 
for  i^ew  England,  there  arrived  at  Nantasket,  after  a 
stormy  passajje  of  sixty-six  days,  "  a  young  minister, 
godly  and  zealous,  having  precious  "  gifts.  It  was  Roger 
vVilliams.  He  was  then  but  a  little  more  than  thirty 
years  of  aee ;  but  his  mind  had  already  matured  a  doc- 
trine which  secures  him  an  immortality  of  fame,  as  its 
application  has  given  religious  peace  to  the  American 
world.  He  was  a  Puritan,  and  a  fugitive  from  English 
persecution ;  but  his  wrongs  had  not  clouded  his  accurate 
understanding ;  in  the  capacious  recesses  of  his  mind  he 
had  revolved  the  nature  of  intolerance,  and  he,  and  he 
alone,  had  arrived  at  the  great  principle  which  is  its  sole 
effectual  remedy.  He  announced  his  discovery  imder  the 
simple  proposition  of  the  sanctity  of  conscience.  The 
civil  magistrate  should  restrain  crmie,  but  never  control 
opinion;  should  punish  guilt,  but  never  violate  the 
freedom  of  the  soul.  The  doctrine  contained  within  itself 
an  entire  reformation  of  theological  jurisprudence :  it 
would  blot  from  the  statute-book  the  felony  of  non-con- 
formity ;  would  quench  the  fires  that  persecution  had  so 
long  kept  burning;  would  repeal  every  law  compelling 
attendance  on  public  worship ;  would  abolish  tithes  and 
all  forced  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of  religion ; 
would  give  an  equal  protection  to  every  form  of  rel^ous 
faith ;  and  never  suffer  the  authority  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment to  be  enlisted  against  the  mosque  of  the  Mussulman 
or  the  altar  of  the  fire-worshipper,  against  the  Jewish 
synagogue  or  the  Soman  cathemil.  It  is  wonderM  with 
what  (Bstinctness  Roger  Williams  deduced  these  infe- 
rences from  his  great  principle,  the  consistency  witii 
which,  like  Pascal  and  Edwards,  those  bold  and  profound 
reasoners  on  other  subjects,  he  accepted  every  fair  in- 
ference from  his  doctrines,  and  the  circumspection  with 
which  he  repelled  every  imjust  imputation.  In  the  un- 
wavenng  assertion  of  nis  views  he  never  changed  his 
position ;  the  sanctity  of  conBcience  ^«a  ^<fc  ^«aJt  \fisi\.et> 
which,  with,  all  its  consequences,  \ie  dftteuQi^  «&V^%x^ 
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trod  the  shores  of  New  England ;  and  in  liis  extreme  old 
age  it  was  the  last  pulsation  of  his  heart.  But  it  placed 
the  young  emigrant  in  direct  opposition  to  the  whole 
system  on  which  Massachusetts  was  founded ;  and  gentle 
and  forgiving  as  was  his  temper,  prompt  as  he  was  to  con- 
cede everything  which  honesty  permitted,  he  always  as- 
serted his  belief  with  temperate  fomness  and  imbending 
benevolence. 

So  soon,  therefore,  as  Williams  arrived  in  Boston,  he 
found  himself  among  the  New  England  churches,  but  not 
of  them.  They  had  not  yet  renounced  the  use  of  force  in 
religion ;  and  he  could  not  with  his  entire  mind  adhere  to 
churches  which  retained  the  offensive  features  of  English 
legislation.  What,  then,  was  the  commotion  in  the  colony, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  people  of  Salem  desired  to 
receive  him  as  their  teacher!  The  court  of  Boston 
**  marvelled  "  at  the  precipitate  decision,  and  the  people  of 
Salem  were  required  to  forbear.  Williams  withdrew  to 
^e  settlement  of  Plymouth,  and  remained  there  about 
two  years.  But  his  virtues  had  won  the  affections  of  the 
church  of  Salem :  and  the  apostle  of  intellectual 
1633.  liijgj^  ^i^g  QUPQ  more  welcomed  to  their  confidence. 

He  remained  the  object  of  public  jealousy.  How  mild 
^as  his  conduct  is  evident  from  an  example.  He  had 
written  an  essay  on  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  the 
colonists  held  their  lands  in  America ;  and  he  had  argued 
that  an  English  patent  could  not  invalidate  the  rights  of 
the  native  inhabitants.  The  opinion  soimded,  at  first, 
like  treason  against  the  cherished  charter  of  the  colony ; 
Williams  desired  only  that  the  offensive  manuscript  might 
be  burned ;  and  so  effectually  explained  its  purport,  mat 
the  court  applauded  his  temper,  and  declared  "that  the 
matters  were  not  so  evil,  as  at  first  they  seemed."  (1)' 

But  the  principles  of  Roger  Williams  led  him  into 
perpetual  collision  with  the  clergy  and  the  government  of 
Massachusetts.  It  had  ever  been  their  custom  to  respect 
the  church  of  England,  and  in  the  mother  country  they 
frequented  its  service  without  scruple ;  yet  its  principles 
ana  its  administration  were  still  harshly  exclusive.    Wil- 

(1)1  derive  the  account  of  Roger  Williams,  in  Massachusetts,  exclusively 
from  the  Colony  Records,  Winthrop,  John  Cotton's  difflise  quarto,  and  the 
letters  and  writings  of  Roger  Williams  himself.    Yet  I  have  carefully  com- 
pared all  that  has  been  published  about  him  by  H\x\)b«^^,C,^"e^^c«x;,'^rro^s», 
CaUender,  Hopkins,  Backus,  Bentley,  Eliot,  I>n»Vs\v\.»  i^ea^Xivna  ov^.'^'ot- 
ton.  Savage  on  Winthrop,  Eddy,  Felt,  TJpham,  Xaa.oN?\«s.. 
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liams  would  hold  no  communion  with  intolerance ;  for, 
said  he, ''  the  doctrine  of  persecution  for  cause  of  oonsoienoe 
is  most  evidently  and  lamentably  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  Jesus. ' 

The  magistrates  insisted  on  the  presence  of  CTery  man 
at  public  worship;  Williams  reprobated  the  law;  the 
worst  statute  (1)  m  the  English  code  was  that  which  did 
but  enforce  attendance  upon  the  parish  church.  To  com- 
pel men  to  unite  with  those  of  a  different  creed,  he 
regarded  as  an  open  viohUdon  of  their  natural  rights ;  to 
drag  to  public  worship  the  irreligious  and  the  unwilling, 
seemed  only  like  requiring  hypocrisy.  "  An  unbelieving 
soul  is  dead  in  sin," — such  was  nis  argument ;  and  to  force 
the  indifferent  from  one  worship  to  another,  "was  like 
shifting  a  dead  man  into  several  changes  of  apparell." 
"  No  one  should  be  botmd  to  worship,  or,"  he  added,  "  to 
maintain  a  worship,  against  his  own  consent."  "  What !" 
exclaimed  his  antagonists,  amazed  at  his  tenets,  "  is  not 
the  labourer  worthy  of  his  hireP"  "  Yes,"  replied  he, 
"  from  them  that  hire  him." 

The  magistrates  were  selected  exclusively  from  the 
members  of  the  church ;  with  equal  propriety,  reasoned 
Williams,  might  "  a  doctor  of  physick  or  a  pilot"  be 
selected  according  to  his  skill  in  theology  and  his  standing 
in  the  church. 

It  was  objected  to  him,  that  his  principles  subverted  all 
good  government.  The  commander  of  the  vessel  of  state, 
replied  Williams,  may  maintain  order  on  board  the  ship, 
and  see  that  it  pursues  its  course  steadily,  even  though 
the  dissenters  of  the  crew  are  not  compelled  to  attend  the 
public  prayers  of  their  companions. 

But  the  controversy  finally  turned  on  the  question  of 
the  rights  and  duty  oi  magistrates  to  guard  the  minds  of 
the  people  against  oorrupnon,  and  to  punish  what  would 
seem  to  them  error  ana  heresy.  Magistrates,  Williams 
protested,  are  but  the  agents  of^^the  people,  or  its  trustees, 
on  whom  no  spiritual  power  in  matters  of  worship  can 
ever  be  conferred ;  since  conscience  belongs  to  the  indivi- 
dual, and  is  not  the  property  of  the  body  politic ;  and  with 
admirable  dialectics  clothing  the  great  ^th  in  its  boldest 
and  most  general  forms,  he  asserted  that  "  the  civil  magis- 
trate may  not  intermeddle  even  to  stop  a  church  from 
Bpoatacy  and  heresy," — "  that  Ins  -power  extends  only  to 

(1)  35  Elizabctti,  c.  I.    StetoaAea,  V<j  .  %A\ . 
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the  bodies  and  goods  and  outward  estate  of  men."(l) 
WitlL  correspondmg  distinctness  lie  foresaw  the  influence 
of  his  principles  on  society.  "  The  removal  of  the  yoke 
of  soutoppression," — ^to  use  the  words  in  which,  at  a  later 
day,  he  confirmed  his  early  view, — "  as  it  will  prove  an 
act  of  mercy  and  righteousness  to  the  enslaved  nations, 
so  it  is  of  binding  force  to  engage  the  whole  and  every 
interest  and  conscience  to  preserve  the  common  liberty 
andpeace."(2) 

The  same  magistrates  who  punished  Eliot,  the  apostle 
of  the  Indian  race,  for  censuring  their  measures,  could  not 
brook  the  independence  of  W  iUiams ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  seemed  to  them  to  justify  their 
apprehensions.  An  intense  jealousy  was  excited  in  Eng- 
land against  Massachusetts ;  "  members  of  the  Grener^ 
Court  received  intelligence  of  some  episcopal  and  malig- 
nant practices  against  the  country ;"  and  ine  magistrates 
on  the  one  hand  were  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid  all 
imnecessary  offence  to  the  English  government,  on  the 
other  were  sternly  consolidating  their  own  institutions, 
and  even  preparing  for  resistance.  It  was  in  this  view  that 
the  Freeman's  0am  was  appointed ;  by  which  every  free- 
man was  obliged  to  pledge  his  allegiance,  not  to  Sing 
Charles,  but  to  Massachusetts.  There  was  room  for 
scruples  on  the  subject,  and  an  English  lawyer  would  have 
questioned  the  legality  of  the  measure.  The  liberty  of 
conscience  for  which,  WUliams  contended,  denied  the 
*  ^**  right  of  a  compulsory  imposition  of  an  oath :  (3)  when 
he  was  summoned  before  the  court,  he  could  not  renounce 
his  belief;  and  his  influence  was  such,  "  that  the  govern- 
ment was  forced  to  desist  from  that  proceeding."  To  the 
magistrates  he  seemed  the  ally  of  a  civil  faction ;  to  him- 
self he  appeared  only  to  make  a  frank  avowal  of  the  truth. 
In  all  his  mtercourse  with  the  tribunals,  he  sjpoke  with  the 
distinctness  of  settled  convictions.  He  was  fond  of  discus- 
sion, but  he  was  never  betrayed  into  angry  remonstrance. 

(1)  I  quote  from  a  very  rare  tract  of  Roger  Williams,  which,  after  much 
search,  I  was  so  h^py  as  to  find  in  the  hands  of  the  i^^ed  Moses  Brown,  of 
Providence.  It  is  *'  Mr.  Cotton's  Letter,  lately  printed.  Examined  and 
Answered.  By  Roger  '^^HUiams,  of  Providence,  in  New  England.  London. 
Imprinted  in  the  yeere  l644.'*  SmaU  4to.  pp.  47.  It  is  preceded  by  an 
address  of  two  pages  to  the  Impartial  Reader. 

(2)  R.  Williams's  Hireling  Ministry,  29. 

(3)  See  his  opinions,  ftiUy  reduced  to  the  form  o  a  law,  at  Providence, 
in  1647,  in  ii.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  vii.  9^. 
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If  he  was  cliarged  with  pride,  it  was  only  for  the  noyelty 
of  his  opinions. 

The  scholar  who  is  accustomed  to  the  pursuits  of  ab- 
stract philosophy,  lives  in  a  region  of  thought  far  different 
from  that  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  range  of  his 
understandmg  is  remote  from  the  paths  of  common  minds, 
and  he  is  often  the  victim  of  the  contrast.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  the  world  to  reject  the  voice  of  truth,  because  its 
tones  are  strange ;  to  declare  doctrines  unsound,  only 
because  they  are  new ;  and  even  to  charge  obliquity  or 
derangement  on  the  man  who  brings  forward  prmciples 
which  the  selfish  repudiate.  Such  has  ever  been  the  way 
of  the  world ;  and  Socrates,  and  St.  Paul,  and  Luther,  and 
others  of  the  most  acute  dialecticians,  have  been  ridiculed 
as  drivellers  and  madmen.  The  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  one  faculty  may  sometimes  injure  the  balance  of 
the  mind ;  just  as  the  constant  exercise  of  one  member  of 
the  body  injures  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  ;  or  as  the 
exclusive  devotedness  to  one  pursuit, — ^politics  for  instance, 
or  money, — ^brushes  away  from  conduct  and  character  the 
agreeable  varieties  of  Ught  and  shade.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
remark,  that  folly  has  its  comer  in  the  brain  of  every  wise 
man ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  not  the  poets  only,  like  Tasso, 
but  the  clearest  minds.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Pascal,  Spinoza, 
have  been  deeply  tinged  ^-ith  insanity.  Perhaps  Wil- 
liams pursued  his  sublime  principles  with  too  scrupulous 
minuteness  ;  it  was  at  least  natural  for  Bradford  and  his 
contemporaries,  while  they  acknowledged  his  power  as  a 
preacher,  to  esteem  him  «*  unsettled  in  judgment." 

The  court  at  Boston  remained  as  yet  undecided ;  when 
the  church  of  Salem, — ^those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  Williams, — taking  no  notice  of  the  recent  inves- 
tigations, elected  him  to  the  office  of  their  teacher. 
Immediately  the  evils  inseparable  on  a  religious  establish- 
ment began  to  be  displayed.  The  ministers  got  together 
and  declared  any  one  worthy  of  banishment  who  should 
obstinately  assert  that  "  the  civil  magistrate  might  not 
intermeddle  even  to  stop  a  diurch  from  apostacy  and 
heresy  ;'*  the  magistrates  delayed  action,  only  that  a  com- 
mittee of  divines  might  have  time  to  repair  to  Salem  and 
deal  with  him  and  with  the  church  m  a  church  way. 
Meantime,  the  people  of  Salem  were  blamed  for  their 
choice  of  a  religious  guide ;  and  a  tract  of  land,  to  which 
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they  liad  a  claim,  was  withheld  firom  them  as  a  punish- 
ment. 

The  breach  was  therefore  widened.  To  the  ministers 
WiUiams  frankly,  but  temperately,  explained  his  doctrines ; 
and  he  was  armed  at  all  points  tor  their  defence.  As  his 
townsmen  had  lost  their  lands  in  consequence  of  their 
attachment  to  him,  it  would  have  been  cowardice  on  his 
part  to  have  abandoned  them ;  and  the  instinct  of  Hberty 
led  him  again  to  the  suggestion  of  a  proper  remedy.  In 
conjunction  with  the  church,  he  wrote  "letters  of  admo- 
nition unto  all  the  churches  whereof  any  of  the  magistrates 
were  members,  that  they  might  admonish  the  magistrates 
of  their  injustice."  The  diurch  members  alone  were 
freemen :  T^illiams,  in  moderate  language,  appealed  to  the 
people,  and  invited  them  to  instruct  their  representatives 
to  do  justice  to  the  citizens  of  Salem. 

This  last  act  seemed  flagrant  treason ;  (1)  and  at  the 
next  general  court,  Salem  was  disfranchised  till  an  ample 
apology  for  the  letter  should  be  made.  The  town  acquiesced 
in  its  wrongs,  and  submitted ;  not  an  individual  remained 
willing  to  justify  the  letter  of  remonstrance ;  the  church 
of  Williams  would  not  avow  his  great  principle  of  the 
sancti^  of  conscience;  even  his  wife,  under  a  delusive 
idea  of  duty,  was  for  a  season  influenced  to  disturb  the 
tranquiUity  of  his  home  by  her  reproaches. (2)  Williams 
was  left  alone — absolutely  alone.  Anticipating  the  cen- 
sures of  the  colonial  churches,  he  declared  himself  no 
longer  subjected  to  their  spiritual  jurisdiction.  "  My  own 
voluntary  withdrawing  from  all  these  churches,  resolved 
to  continue  in  persecuting  the  witnesses  of  the  Lord, 
presenting  light  unto  them,  I  confess  it  was  mine  own 
voluntary  act ;  yea,  I  hope  the  act  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
sounding  forth  in  me  the  blast,  which  shall  in  his  own 
holy  season  cast  down  the  strength  and  confidence  of 
those  inventions  of  men.*'(3)  When  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  general  court,  he  avowed  his  convictions  in  the 
presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  state,  "  maintained 
the  rocky  strength  of  his  grounds,**  and  declared  himself 
"  ready  to  be  bound  and  banished,  and  even  to  die  in  New 
England,**  rather  than  renounce  the  opinions  which  had 
dawned  upon  his  mind  in  the  clearness  of  light.   At  a  time 

(1)  Cotton  calls  it  crimen  majestatis  laesae. 

(2)  Master  John  Cotton*s  Reply,  9.        ^3)  Cottotf  %l*».«t  ^Exassasas^^. 
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when  Germany  was  the  battle-field  for  all  Europe  in  tiie 
implacable  wars  of  religion;  when  even  Holland  wag 
bleeding  with  the  anger  of  vengeful  factions ;  wheniFrance 
was  stiU  to  go  through  the  feiufnl  struggle  with  bigotiy ; 
when  Englf^d  was  gasping  under  the  (fespotism  of  into- 
lerance ;  almost  hsdf  a  century  before  William  Penn 
became  an  American  proprietary ;  and  two  years  before 
Descartes  foxmded  modem  philosophy  on  the  method  of 
free  reflection, — ^Roger  Williams  asserted  the  great  doc- 
trine of  intellectual  liberty.  It  became  his  glorv  to  found 
a  state  upon  that  principle,  and  to  stamp  himself  upon  its 
rising  institutions,  in  characters  so  deep  that  the  impress 
has  remained  to  the  present  day,  and  can  never  be  erased 
without  the  total  destruction  of  the  work.  The  principles 
which  he  first  sustained  amidst  the  bickerings  of  a  colonial 
parish,  next  asserted  ui  the  general  court  of  Massachusette, 
and  then  introduced  into  the  wilds  on  Narragansett  Bay, 
he  soon  found  occasion  to  publish  to  the  world,  and 
^^'  to  defend  as  the  basis  of  the  religious  freedom  of 
mankind ;  so  that,  borrowing  the  rhetoric  employed  by 
his  antagonist  in  derision,  we  may  compare  him  to  tlie 
lark,  the  pleasant  bird  of  the  peaceftu  summer,  that, 
"  afiecting  to  soar  aloft,  springs  upward  from  the  ground, 
takes  his  rise  from  pale  to  tree,"  and  at  last,  surmounting 
the  highest  lulls,  utters  his  clear  carols  through  the 
skies  or  morning.  (1)  He  was  the  first  person  in  modem 
Christendom  to  assert  in  its  plenitude  the  doctrine  of  the 
liberty  of  conscience, — ^the  equality  of  opinions  before  the 
law ;  and  m  its  defence  he  was  the  harbmgerof  Milton,-" 
the  precursor  and  the  superior  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  For 
Taylor  limited  his  toleration  to  a  few  Christian  sects  ;  the 
philanthropy  of  Williams  compassed  the  earth :  Taylor 
favoured  partial  reform,  commended  lenity,  argued  for 
forbearance,  and  entered  a  special  plea  in  behalr  of  each 
tolerable  sect ;  Williams  would  permit  persecution  of  no 
opinion,  of  no  religion,  leaving  heresy  unharmed  by  law, 
and  orthodoxy^  unprotected  by  the  terrors  of  penal  statutes. 
Taylor  stiU  clung  to  the  necessity  of  positive  regulations 
enforcing  religion  and  eradicating  error ;  he  resembled  the 
poets,  wno,  in  their  folly,  first  declare  their  hero  to  be 
invulnerable,  and  then  clothe  him  in  earthly  armour  I 
Williams  was  willing  to  leave  Truth  alone,  m  her  own 

(1)  Jobn  Cotton's  Reply,  2. 
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panoply  of  light,  (1)  believing  that  if,  in  the  ancient  feud 
between  Tmm  and  Error,  the  employment  of  force  conld 
be  entirely  abrogated,  Gfruth  wonld  have  much  the  best  of 
the  bargam.  It  is  the  custom  of  mankind  to  award  high 
honours  to  the  successful  inquirer  into  the  laws  of  natu^, 
to  those  who  advance  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge. 
We  praise  the  man  who  frst  analyzed  the  air,  or  resolved 
water  into  its  elements,  or  drew  the  lightning  from  the 
clouds ;  even  though  the  discoveries  may  have  been  as 
much  the  fruits  of  time  as  of  genius.  A  moral  princi|de 
has  a  much  wider  and  nearer  influence  on  human  happi* 
ness ;  nor  can  any  discovery  of  truth  be  of  more  direct 
benefit  to  socieiy,  than  that  which  establishes  a  perpetual 
religious  peace,  and  spreads  tranquillity  through  every 
community  and  every  bosom.  If  Copernicus  is  held  in 
perpetual  reverence,  because,  on  his  death-bed,  he  pub* 
nshed  to  the  world  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  our 
system ;  if  the  name  of  !Kepler  is  preserved  in  the  annals 
of  human  excellence,  for  his  sagacity  in  detecting  the  laws 
of  the  planetaiT  motion ;  if  the  genius  of  Newton  has 
been  almost  aaored  for  dissecting  a  ray  of  light,  and 
weighing  heavenly  bodies  as  in  a  bSance, — ^let  there  be  for 
the  name  of  Eoger  WiUiams  at  least  some  humble  place 
among  those  who  have  advanced  moral  science,  and  made 
themselves  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
^  But  if  the  opinion  of  posterity  is  no  longer  divided, 
*  the  members  of  the  general  court  of  that  day  pro- 
nounced against  him  the  sentence  of  exile,  (2)  yet  not  by  a 
very  numerous  majority.  Some,  who  consented  to  his 
banishment,  would  never  have  yielded  but  for  the  persua- 
sions of  Cotton ;  and  the  judgment  was  vindicated,  hot  as 
a  punishment  for  opinion,  or  as  a  restraint  on  freedom  of 
conscience,  but  because  the  application  of  the  new  doctrine 
to  the  construction  of  the  patent,  to  the  discipline  of  the 
churches,  and  to  the  "  oaths  for  making  ti^all  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  people,"  seemed  about  "to  subvert  the 
fundamental  state  and  government  of  the  country." 

Winter  was  at  hand ;  Williams  succeeded  in  obtaining 
permission  te  remain  till  spring,  intending  then  te  begin 
a  plantation  in  Narragansetb  Bay.  But  tne  afiections  of 
the  people  of  Salem  revived,  and  could  not  be  restrained ; 

(1)  The  expression  is  partly  from  Gibbon  and  Sir  Henry  Vaane. 

(2)  Winthrop,  i.  170,  171.     Colony  Becords,  i.  \^a.     5o\sbq.  ^iRj*RRJ% 
Seply,  2T,  ap.   Roger  Williams's  Aoconnt,  Md.  24,  aacidL  1£. 
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they  thronged  to  his  house,  to  hear  him  whom  they  were 
BO  soon  to  E)8e  for  ever ;  it  began  to  be  rumoured,  that  he 
could  not  safely  be  allowed  to  found  a  new  state  in  the 
vicinity ;  "  many  of  the  people  were  much  taJ£en  with  the 
apprehension  of  his  godUness  ;*'  his  opinions  were  conta- 
gious ;  the  infection  spread  widely.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  to  remove  him  to  England,  in  a  ship  that  was 
just  readj  to  set  sail.  A  warrant  was  accordingly 
^  *  sent  to  him  to  come  to  Boston  and  embark.  For  Sie 
first  time,  he  declined  the  summons  of  the  court.  A  pin- 
nace was  sent  for  him — ^the  officers  repaired  to  his  house — 
he  was  no  longer  there.  Three  days  before,  he  had  left 
Salem,  in  winter  snow  and  inclement  weather,  of  which 
he  remembered  the  severity  even  in  his  late  old  age. 
"  Por  fourteen  weeks  he  was  sorely  tost  in  a  bitter  season, 
not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean."(l)  "  Often  in 
the  stormy  night  he  had  neither  fire,  nor  food,  nor  com- 

Eany ;  often  he  wandered  without  a  guide,  and  had  no 
ouse  but  a  hollow  tree. (2)  But  he  was  not  without 
friends.  The  same  scrupulous  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  which  had  led  him  to  defend  the  freedom  of  con- 
science, had  made  him  also  the  champion  of  the  Indians. 
He  had  already  been  zealous  to  acquire  their  language, 
and  knew  it  so  well  that  he  could  debate  with  them  in 
their  own  dialect.  During  his  residence  at  Plymouth,  he 
had  often  been  the  guest  of  the  neighbouring  sachems ; 
and  now,  when  he  came  in  winter  to  the  cabin  of  the  chief 
of  Pokanoket,  he  was  welcomed  by  Massasoit ;  and  "  the 
barbarous  heart  of  Canonicus,  the  chief  of  the  Narra^ui- 
setts,  loved  him  as  his  son  to  the  last  gasp.'*  **The 
ravens,"  he  relates  with  gratitude,  "  fed  me  in  the  wilder- 
ness." And,  in  requital  for  their  hospitality,  he  was  ever 
through  his  long  me  their  friend  and  benefactor ;  the 
apostle  of  Christianity  to  them  without  hire,  without 
weariness,  and  without  impatience  at  their  idolatry ;  the 
guardian  of  their  rights  ;  the  pacificator,  when  their  rude 
passions  were  inflamed ;  and  their  unflinching  advocate 
and  protector,  whenever  Europeans  attempted  an  invasion 
of  their  soil. 

He  first  pitched  and  began  to  build  and  plant  at 
Seekonk.  But  Seekonk  was  found  to  be  within  the  patent 
of  Plymouth ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  the  country 

(1)  Roger  Williams  to  Maaou,  m  \.  "NV.%ss.  "tt:\?,\..  CcJl.  \.  ^S. 

(2)  Roger  William's  Key.    B.epTmte^\iv'».,\.^\s\..Co>JL.\. 
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opened  in  its  unappropriated  beauty ;  and  there  lie  might 
hope  to  establish  a  community  as  free  as  the  other  colonies. 
"  That  ever-honoured  Governor  Winthrop,"  says  Williams, 
**  privately  wrote  to  me  to  steer  my  course  to  the  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  encouraging  me  from  the  freeness  of  the 
place  from  1b]n^lish  clauns  or  patents.  I  took  his  prudent 
motion  as  a  voice  from  God." 

It  was  in  June  that  the  lawgiver  of  Ehode  Island,  with 
five  companions,  embarked  on  the  stream ;  a  frail  Tnrlinn 
canoe  contained  the  founder  of  an  independent  state  and 
its  earliest  citizens.  Tradition  has  marked  the  spring 
near  which  they  landed ;  it  is  the  parent  spot,  the  first 
inhabited  nook  of  Hhode  Island.  To  express  his  unbroken 
confidence  in  the  mercies  of  God,  Williams  called  the 
place  Peovidence.  "  I  desired,"  said  he,  "  it  might  be 
lor  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  conscience."(l) 

In  his  new  abode,  Williams  could  have  less  leisure  for 
contemplation  and  study.  **My  time,"  he  observes  of  him- 
self,— and  it  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  roughness  of  his 
style,  as  a  writer  on  morals, — "  was  not  spent  altogether 
in  spiritual  labours ;  but,  day  and  night,  at  home  and 
abroad,  on  the  land  and  water,  at  the  hoe,  at  the  oar,  for 
bread."(2)  In  the  course  of  two  years,  he  was  joined  by 
others,  who  fled  to  his  asylum.  The  land  which  was  now 
occupied  by  WiUiams,  was  within  the  territory  of  the 
Narragansett  Indians ;  it  was  not  long  before  an 
^  *  Indian  deed  from  Canonicus  and  Mianton6moh  (3) 
made  him  the  undisputed  possessor  of  an  extensive  domain. 
Nothing  displays  more  clearly  the  character  of  Boger 
Williams  than  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  acquisition  of 
territory.  The  soil  he  could  claim  as  his  "  own,  as  truly 
as  any  man's  coat  upon  his  back  ;"(4)  and  he  "  reserved  to 
himself  not  one  foot  of  land,  not  one  tittle  of  political 
power,  more  than  he  granted  to  servants  and  strangers." 
"  He  gave  away  his  lands  and  other  estate  to  them  that 
he  thought  were  most  in  want,  until  he  gave  away  all."(5) 
He  chose  to  found  a  commonwealth  in  the  unmixed  forms 
of  a  pure  democracy ;  where  the  wiU  of  the  majority 
shoula  govern  the  state  ;  yet  "  only  in  civil  things ;'  God 

(1)  Backus,  i.  94.  There  is  in  Buclras  much  evidence  of  diligent  research 
and  critical  respect  for  documentary  testimony.  He  deserves  more  repu- 
tation than  he  has  had. 

(2)  Bloody  Tenent  yet  more  Bloody,  38,  in  KnoNvVes, 

(3)  Backus,  j.  89,  go,    Knowles,  106, 107. 

(4J  Backus,  i.  ago,    Knowles,  c.  viil.        (8)  lietUs  <A  l>MJk€L^K'BKaaft»* 
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alone  was  respected  as  the  Baler  of  consdence.  To  their 
more  aristocratic  neighbours,  it  seemed  as  if  these  fugi- 
tives "  would  have  no  magistrates  ;*'(!)  for  overv  thing 
was  as  yet  decided  in  convention  of  the  people.  Tms  first 
system  lias  had  its  influence  on  the  whole  political  history 
of  Shode  Island ;  in  no  state  in  the  wond,  not  even  in 
the  agricultural  state  of  Vermont,  has  the  magistracy  so 
little  power,  or  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  so  mucL 
The  annals  of  Bhode  Island,  if  written  in  the  spirit  of 
philosophy,  would  exhibit  the  forms  of  society  under  a 
peculiar  aspect :  had  the  territory  of  the  state  corresponded 
to  the  importance  and  singularily  of  the  principles  of  its 
early  existence,  the  world  would  have  been  nlled  with 
wonder  at  the  phenomena  of  its  history. 

The  most  touching  trait  in  the  founaer  of  Ehode  Island 
was  his  conduct  towards  his  persecutors.  Gi^iough  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  hardships  which  he  had  endured,  he  was 
far  from  harbouring  feenngs  of  revenge  towards  those  who 
banished  him,  and  only  regretted  their  delusion.  "  I  did 
ever,  from  my  soul,  honour  and  love  them,  even  when  their 
judgment  led  them  to  afflict  me."(2)  In  all  his  writings  on 
the  subject,  he  attacked  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  the  doc- 
trine of  persecution,  and  never  ms  persecutors  or  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts.  Indeed,  we  shall  presently  behold  l^iTn 
requite  their  severity  by  exposing  his  life  at  their  request 
ana  for  their  benefit.  It  is  not  strange,  tiien,  if  **  many 
hearts  were  touched  with  relentings.  That  great  and  pious 
soul,  Mr.  Winslow,  melted,  and  £ndly  visited  me,"  says 
the  exile,  ''and  put  a  piece  of  j^old  into  the  hands  of  my 
wife,  for  our  supply  ;"(3)  the  lounder,  the  legislator,  the 
proprietor  of  Shode  Island,  owed  a  shelter  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  an  Indian  chief,  and  his  wife  the  means  of  sus- 
tenance to  the  charity  of  a  stranger.  The  half-wise  Cot- 
ton Mather  concedes,  that  many  judicious  persons  con- 
fessed him  to  have  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  l^ivn  ;  and 
his  nearer  friends,  the  immediate  witnesses  of  his  actions, 
declared  him,  from  *'  the  whole  course  and  tenor  of  his  life 
and  conduct,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  disinterested 
men  that  ever  lived,  a  most  pious  and  heavenly-minded 

80Ul."(4) 

Thus  was  Bhode  Island  the    offspring  of  Massacha- 

(1)  WInthrpp,  i.  293.    Hubbard,  SSS. 

(S)  Winthrop  and  Savage,  i.  65.  1?.^  ^"T^VQaaax&Vn^wMxa. 

(4)  aaiender,  17. 
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setts ;  but  her  political  connections  were  long  influenced 
by  the  circumstance  of  her  origin.  The  loss  of  the  few 
emigrants  who  resorted  to  the  new  state,  was  not  sensibly 
felt  in  the  parent  colony ;  for  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts 
was  already  thronged  with  squadrons.  The  emigrants  had 
from  the  first  been  watched  in  the  mother  country  with 
intense  interest;  a  letter  from  Kew England  was  yene- 
rated  "  as  a  sacred  script,  or  as  the  writmg  of  some  holy 
prophets,  and  was  carried  many  miles,  where  diyers  came 
to  hear  it.*'(l)  When  the  first  difficulties  had  been  sur- 
mounted, the  stream  of  emigration  flowed  with  a  full  cur- 
rent ;  "  Godly  people  in  England  bej^an  to  apprehend  a 

special  hand  of  Proyidence  in  raising  this  plantation, 
^  ^'**  and  their  hearts  were  generally  stirred  to  come 
oyer."    New  settlements  were,  therefore,  formed.  A  little 

band,  toiling  through  thickets  of  ragged  bushes,  and 
^  ^^'  clambering  oyer  crossed  trees,  made  its  way  along 
Indian  paths  to  the  green  meadows  of  Concord.  The 
Buflerrng  settlers  burrowed  for  their  first  shelter  under  a 
hill-side.  Tearing  up  roots  and  bushes  &om  the  ground, 
they  subdued  the  stubborn  soil  with  the  hoe,  glad  to  gain 
eyen  a  lean  crop  from  the  wearisome  and  impeifect  culture. 
Tlie  cattle  sickened  on  the  wild  fodder ;  sheep  and  swine 
were  deslaroyed  by  wolyes ;  there  was  no  flesh  but  game. 
The  long  rains  poured  through  the  insufficient  roofs  of 
their  smoky  cottages,  and  troumed  eyen  the  time  for  sleep. 
Tet  the  men  laboured  willingly,  for  they  had  thdr  wiyes 
and  little  ones  about  them.  The  forest  rung  with  their 
psalms ;  and  ''  the  poorest  of  the  people  of  God  in  the 
whole  world,"  they  were  resolyed  "  to  excel  in  holiness." 
Such  was  the  infancy  of  a  New  England  yilla^e.(2)  Would 
that  yilla^e  one  day  engage  the  attention  of  the  world  P 
Meantune  the  fame  of  the  liberties  of  Massachusetts  ex- 
tended widely :  the  good-natured  earl  of  Warwick,  a  Mend 
to*adyancement  in  ciyil  liberty,  though  not  a  republican, 
oflered  his  congratulations  on  its  prosperity;  and  in  a 
single  year  three  thousand  new  settlers  were  added  to 
the  Pimtan  colony.  Among  these  was  the  fiery  Hugh 
Peters,  who  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  of  English  exiks 
in  Rotterdam ;  a  republican  of  an  enlarged  spirit,  great 
energy,  and  popular  eloq^uence,  not  always  tempering 
active  enterprise  with  solidity  of  Judgnxent.     1^\5j:^<&  %«ssia 

CJ)  Old  Flanten*  Nairathre,  17. 
(2)  Johnson,  c.  xxxv,    R,  W.  Emersoxx*8  Histaiica\.Ti\»C!Qrox«»«*1  «^^* 
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time  came  Henry  Vane,  the  younger,  a  man  of  the  purest 
mind ;  a  statesman  of  spotless  integrity  ;  whose  name  the 
progress  of  intelligence  and  liberty  will  erase  from  the 
rubric  of  fanatics  and  traitors,  and  msert  high  among  the 
aspirants  after  truth  and  the  martyrs  for  liberty.  He  had 
valued  the  "  obedience  of  the  gospel "  more  than  the  suc- 
cessful career  of  English  diplomacy,  and  cheerftdly  "  for- 
sook the  preferments  of  the  court  of  Charles  for  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion  in  their  purity  in  New  England."  He 
was  happy  in  the  possession  of  an  admirable  genius, 
though  naturally  more  inclined  to  contemplative  excellence 
than  to  action :  he  was  happy  in  the  eulogist  of  his 
virtues ;  for  Milton,  ever  so  parsimonious  of  praise,  re- 
serving the  majesty  of  his  verse  to  celebrate  tne  glories 
and  vindicate  the  providence  of  God,  was  lavish  of  his 
encomiums  on  the  youthful  friend  of  religious  liberty.  But 
Vane  was  still  more  happy  in  attaining  early  in  life  a 
firmly-settled  theory  of  morals,  and  in  possessing  an  ener- 
getic  will,  which  made  all  his  conduct  to  the  very  last  con- 
form to  the  doctrines  he  had  espoused,  tuminff  his  dying 
hour  into  a  seal  of  the  witness,  which  his  lite  had  ever 
borne  with  noble  consistency  to  the  freedom  of  conscience 
and  the  people.  "  If  he  were  not  superior  to  Hampden," 
says  Clarendon,  "he  was  inferior  to  no  other  man ; '  "  his 
whole  life  made  good  the  imagination,  that  there  was  in 
him  something  extraordinary/'(l) 

The  freemen  of  Massachusetts,  pleased  that  a  young 
man  of  such  elevated  rank  and  distinguished  ability  should 
have  adopted  their  creed,  and  joined  them  in  their  exile, 
elected  him  their  governor.  The  choice  was  unwise ; 
^  ^  *  for  neither  the  age  nor  the  experience  of  Vane  entitled 
him  to  the  distinction.  He  came  but  as  a  sojourner,  and 
not  as  a  permanent  resident ;  neither  was  he  mibued  with 
the  colonial  prejudices,  the  genius  of  the  place  ;  and  his 
clear  mind,  unbiased  by  previous  discussions,  and  fresh 
fi^m  the  public  business  of  England,  saw  distinctty  what 
the  colonists  did  not  wish  to  see,  the  really  wide  difference 
between  their  practice  under  their  charter  and  the  mean- 
ing of  that  instrument  on  the  principles  of  English 
jurisprudence.  (2) 

These  latent  causes  of  discontent  could  not  but  be 

0)  Clarendon,  b.  vii.  and  b.  M.  vol.  V^.  a79»  khSlxoV  \.  \^^,  \%t  ,  \ft«. 
(2)  I  And  proofs  of  this  in  Hutc\misoiv'a  CoW..  7^»  '3^»  "J^*  wnft.^^  %  «»,•«»» 
iD  Wintbrop,  i.  187. 
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eventually  displayed ;  at  first  the  arrival  of  Vane  was  con- 
sidered an  auspicious  pledge  for  the  emiffration  of  men  of 
the  highest  rank  in  Engmnd.  Seyeraf  of  the  English 
peers,  especially  Lord  Saye  and  Seal,  a  Presbyterian,  a 
friend  to  the  Puritans,  yet  with  but  dim  perceptions  of 
the  true  nature  of  civil  liberty,  and  Lord  Brooke,  a  man 
of  charity  and  meekness,  an  early  friend  to  tolerance,  had 
begun  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  rising  institu- 
tions, and  to  negotiate  for  such  changes  as  would  offer 
them  inducements  for  removing  to  America.  They 
demanded  a  division  of  the  general  court  into  two  branches, 
that  of  assistants  and  of  representatives, — ^a  change  which 
was  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  which,  from  domestic 
reasons,  was  ultimately  adopted ;  but  they  further  required 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  own  hereditary  right  to  a  seat 
in  the  upper  house.  The  fathers  of  Massachusetts  were 
disposed  to  conciliate  these  powerful  friends :  they  pro- 
mised them  the  honours  of  magistracy,  would  have  readily 
conferred  it  on  some  of  them  for  life,  and  actually  began 
to  make  appointments  on  that  tenure;  but  as  for  the. 
establishment  of  hereditary  dignity,  they  answered  by  the 
hand  of  Cotton,  "  Where  &od  blesseth  any  branch  oi  any 
noble  or  generous  family  with  a  spirit  and  gifts  fit  for 
government,  it  would  be  a  taking  of  Grod's  name  in  vain 
to  put  such  a  talent  imder  a  bushel,  and  a  sin  against  the 
honour  of  magistracy  to  neglect  such  in  our  public  elec- 
tions. But  if  Grod  should  not  delight  to  furnish  some  of 
their  posterity  with  gifts  fit  for  magistracy,  we  should  ex- 
pose them  rather  to  reproach  and  prejudice,  and  the  com- 
monwealth with  them,  than  exalt  them  to  honour,  if  we 
should  call  them  forth,  when  Grod  doth  not,  to  public 
authority."  And  thus  the  proposition  for  establishing 
hereditary  nobility  was  defeated.  The  people,  moreover, 
were  uneasy  at  the  permanent  concession  of  office  ;  Salton- 
stall,  "  that  much-nonoured  and  upright-hearted  servant 
of  Christ," loudly  reproved  "the  sinral  innovation," and 
advocated  its  reform  ;  nor  would  the  freemen  be  quieted, 
till  it  was  made  a  law,  that  those  who  were  appointed 
magistrates  for  life,  should  yet  not  be  magistrates 
except  in  those  years  in  which  they  might  be  regularly 
chosen  at  the  annual  election. 

The  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  whick  -^et^  ^Cos^ 
^     *  endangered  by  the  infiuence  oi  "msG.   oi  t«s^  '"vs^ 
England,  were  likewise  in  jeopardy  ftOTa.  Wie  eSaOus^  ol^t^* 

VOL.  I.  U 
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ligious  divisions.  The  minds  of  the  colonists  were  excited 
to  intense  activity  on  questions  which  the  nicest  subtlety 
only  could  have  devised,  and  which  none  but  those  expe- 
rienced in  the  shades  of  theological  opinions  could  long 
comprehend.  For  it  goes  with  these  opinions  as  with 
colours  :  of  which  the  artist  who  works  in  mosaic,  easily 
and  regularly  discriminates  many  thousand  varieties,  where 
the  common  eye  can  discern  a  difference  only  on  the  closest 
comparison.  Boston  and  its  environs  were  now  employed 
in  theological  controversy  ;  and  the  transports  of  enmu- 
siasm  sustained  the  toil  of  abstruse  speculations.  The  most 

Erofound  questions  which  can  relate  to  the  mysteries  of 
uman  existence  and  the  laws  of  the  moral  world,  ques- 
tions which  the  mind,  in  the  serenity  of  unclouded  reflec- 
tion, may  hardly  aspire  to  solve,  were  discussed  with 
passionate  zeal ;  eternity  was  summoned  to  reveal  its 
secrets ;  human  tribimals  pretended  to  establish  for  the 
Infinite  Mind  the  laws  on  which  the  destinies  of  the  soul 
depend ;  the  Holy  Spirit  was  claimed  as  the  inward  com- 
panion of  man ;  while  many  persons,  in  their  zeal  to  dis- 
tinguish between  abstract  truth  and  the  outward  forms 
under  which  truth  is  conveyed,  between  unchanging  prin- 
ciples and  changing  institutions,  were  in  perpetual  danger 
01  making  shipwreck  of  aU  religious  faith,  and  hardly 
paused  to  soima  their  way,  as  they  proceeded  through  the 
"  dim  and  perilous  "  patKs  of  speculative  science. 

Amidst  the  arrogance  of  spiritual  pride,  the  vagaries  of 
nndisciphned  imaginations,  and  the  extravagances  to 
which  the  intellectual  power  may  be  led  in  its  pursuit  of 
ultimate  principles,  the  formation  of  two  distinct  parties 
may  be  perceived.  The  first  consisted  of  the  original 
settlers,  the  iramers  of  the  civil  government,  and  their 
adherents  ;  they  who  were  intent  on  the  foundation  and 
preservation  of  a  commonwealth,  and  were  satisfied  with 
the  established  order  of  society.    They  had  founded  tibeir 

fovernment  on  the  basis  of  the  church,  and  church  mem- 
ership  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  favour  of  the  clergy 
and  an  exemplary  life.  They  dreaded  unlimited  fireedom 
of  opinion  as  tlie  parent  of  ruinous  divisions.  "The 
cracks  and  flaws  in  tne  new  building  of  the  reformation," 
thought  they,  "portend  a  fall;"(l)  they  desired  patriot- 
ism^ imion,  and  a  common  heart ;  they  were  earnest  to 
conJSrm  and  build  up  the  Btat»,  ^e  (^[^aoi  ^(k<ea  ^vx^^^s^i 

(1)  SheiALe!rd*sl«cQ!ei\taNLciD.,%. 
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their  sorrows.     They  were  reproached  with  being  "  priest- 
ridden  magi8trates,"(l)  "  under  a  covenant  of  works." 

The  other  partjr  was  composed  of  individuals  who  had 
arrived  after  the  civil  goremment  and  religious  discipline 
of  the  colony  had  been  established.  They  came  fresh  from 
the  study  of  the  tenets  of  Greneva ;  and  their  pride  consisted 
in  following  the  principles  of  the  reformation  with  logical 
precision  to  all  their  consequences.  Their  eyes  were  not 
primarily  directed  to  the  institutions  of  Massachusetts, 
but  to  the  doctrines  of  their  religious  system.  They  had 
come  to  the  wilderness  for  freedom  of  religious  opinion  ; 
and  they  resisted  every  form  of  despotism  over  the  mind. 
To  them  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts  were  "  the  ushers  of 
persecution, "(2)  "  popish  factors,"(3)  who  had  not  imbibed 
the  true  doctrines  oi  Christian  reform ;  and  they  applied 
to  the  influence  of  the  Puritan  ministers  the  prmciple 
which  Luther  and  Calvin  had  employed  against  the  obser- 
vances and  pretensions  of  the  Eoman  church.  (4)  Every 
political  opinion,  every  philosophical  tenet,  assumed  in 
those  days  a  theological  form :  with  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith  alone,  they  derided  the  formality  of  the 
established  rehgion ;  and  by  asserting  that  the  Hofy  Spirit 
dwells  in  every  believer,  tnat  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit 
is  superior  "  to  the  ministry  of  the  word,"(5)  thej^  sus- 
tained with  intense  fanaticism  the  paramoimt  authority  of 
private  judgment. 

The  founder  of  tliis  party  was  Anne  Hutchinson,  a 
woman  of  such  admirable  understanding  "  and  profitable 
and  sober  carriage,"(6)  that  she  won  a  powenul  party 
in  the  country,  (7)  and  her  enemies  could  never  speak  of 
her  without  acknowledging  her  eloquence  and  her  ability. 
She  was  encouraged  by  Sohn  "Wheelwright,  her  brother, 
and  by  Henry  Vane,  tne  governor  of  the  colony  ;  while  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Boston  sustained  ner  in  her 
rebellion  against  the  clergy.  Scholars  and  men  of  learning, 
members  of  the  ma@stracy  and  the  general  court  adopted 
her  opinions. (8)  The  pubHc  mind  seemed  hastening 
towards  an  insurrection  against  spiritual  authority ;  and 
she  was  denounced  as  "  weakening  the  hands  and  hearts 

(1)  The  phrase  is  William  Coddington's.    See  Besse,  ii.  267. 

(2)  Coddington,  in  Besse,  ii.  267.         (8)  Welde's  Rise,  Reign,  and  Ruin. 

(4)  Winthrop,  i.  213,  214. 

(5)  Ibid.  i.  201,  and  in  Hutchinson,  ii.  443. 

(6)  Welde*8  lUse,  Reign,  &c.  (7)  D\ik!aicy,\n.Ylo\£bto&crcv,S    «!• 
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of  the  people  towards  the  mini8ter8/'(l)  as  being  "  like 
Bof?er  Williams,  or  worse."(2) 

The  subject  possessed  the  highest  political  importance. 
Nearly  all  the  clergy,  except  Coli^n,  in  whose  house  Vane 
was  an  inmate,  (3)  clusterea  together  (4)  in  defence  of  their 
influence,  and  in  opposition  to  Vane ;  and  Wheel- 
'  ^^'  Wright,  who,  in  a  fast-day's  sermon,  had  strenuously 
maintained  the  truth  of  his  opinions,  and  had  never  been 
confuted,  (5)  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  governor, 
was  censured  by  the  general  court  for  sedition.  (6)  At  the 
ensuing  choice  of  magistrates  the  religious  divisions  con- 
trolled the  elections.  The  friends  of  Wheelwright  had 
threatened  an  appeal  to  England ;  but  in  the  coh>ny  **  it 
was  accounted  perjury  and  treason  to  speak  of  appeals  to 
the  king."(7)  The  contest  appeared,  therefore,  to  the 
people  not  as  the  struggle  for  mteUectual  freedom  against 
the  authority  of  the  3ergy,  but  as  a  contest  for  the  liber- 
ties of  Massachusetts  a^amst  the  powers  of  the  English 
government.  Could  it  be  doubted  who  would  obtain  the 
confidence  of  the  people  P  In  the  midst  of  such  high 
excitement,  that  even  the  pious  Wilson  climbed  into  a  tree 
to  harangue  the  people  on  election-day,  Winthrop  and  his 
friends,  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  colony,  recovered 
the  entire  management  of  the  government.  (8)  But  the 
dispute  infused  its  spirit  into  everything ;  it  interfered 
with  the  levy  of  troops  for  the  Pequod  war ;  (9)  it  influ- 
enced the  respect  shown  to  the  magistrates ;  the  distribu- 
tion of  town  lots ;  the  assessment  of  rates ;  and  at  last 
the  continued  existence  of  the  two  opposing  parties  was 
considered  inconsistent  with  the  public  peace.  To  prevent 
the  increase  of  a  faction  esteemed  to  be  so  dangerous,  a 
law,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  alien  law  in  Engmnd,  and 
to  the  European  pohcy  of  passports,  was  enacted  by  the 
party  in  power ;  none  should  be  received  within  the  juris- 
diction, but  such  as  should  be  allowed  by  some  of  the 
magistrates.  The  dangers  which  were  simultaneously 
menaced  from  the  Episcopal  party  in  the  mother  country, 
gave  to  the  measure  an  air  of  magnanimous  defiance  ;  it 

(1)  Winthrop,  in  Hutch.,  ii.  443.  (2)  Wmthrop,  in  Hutch.  Coll. 

(3)  Suffolk  Prob.  Records,  i.  72.  (4)  Winthrop,  i.  215. 

(5)  Henry  Vane,  in  Hutch.  Coll.  82. 

(6)  Comp.  S.  Gk>rton*s  Simplicity's  Defence,  44. 
C7)  Bordett's  Letter  to  Laud. 

(8)  Winthrop,  i.  219, 330.    Col.  "Rccotda,    HuteYi.  CcJft.,  ^^,  «tA«, 

(9)  Welde,  27.   Mather,  b.  Tii.  c.  m.  a.  &.   HmUSIdl.  Co\i,  %'i« 
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was  alinost  a  proclamation  of  independence.  As  an  act 
of  intolerance,  it  found  in  Vane  an  inflexible  opponent, 
and,  using  the  langua^^e  of  tlie  times,  he  left  a  memorial 
of  his  dissent.  "  Scrioes  and  Pharisees,  and  such  as  are 
confirmed  in  any  way  of  error,** — ^these  are  the  remarkable 
words  of  the  man,  who  soon  embarked  for  England,  where 
he  afterwards  pleaded  in  parliament  for  the  liberties  of 
Catholics  and  Dissenters — "  all  such  are  not  to  be  denied 
cohabitation,  but  are  to  be  pitied  and  reformed.  Ishmael 
shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren." 

The  friends  of  Wheelwright  could  not  brook  the  cen- 
sure of  their  leader ;  but  uiej  justified  their  indignant 
remonstrances  by  the  language  of  fanaticism.  "  A  new  rule 
of  practice  by  immediate  revelations,"(l)  was  now  to  be  the 
guide  of  their  conduct ;  not  that  they  expected  a  revela- 
tion "in  the  way  of  a  miracle ;"  such  an  idea  Anne 
Hutchinson  rejected  "  as  a  delu8ion;"(2)  they  only  slighted 
the  censures  of  the  ministers  and  the  court,  and  avowed 
their  determination  to  follow  the  impulses  of  conscience. 
But  individual  conscience  is  often  the  dupe  of  interest, 
and  often  but  a  more  honourable  name  for  self-will.  The 
government  feared,  or  pretended  to  fear,  a  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace,  a  wild  insurrection  of  lawless  fanatics. 
A  synod  of  the  ministers  of  New  England  was  therefore 
assembled  to  accomplish  the  difficult  task  of  settling  the 
true  faith.  Numerous  opinions  were  harmoniously  con- 
demned ;  and  vagueness  of  language,  so  often  the  parent 
of  ftirious  controversy,  performed  the  office  of  a  peace- 
maker. Now  that  Vane  nad  returned  to  England,  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  find  any  grounds  of  difference  between 
the  inflexible  Cotton  and  nis  equally  orthodox  opponents. 
The  general  peace  of  the  colony  being  thus  assured,  the 
triumph  of  the  clergy  was  complete,  and  the  civil  magis- 
trates proceeded  to  pass  sentence  on  the  more  resolute 
offenders.  Wheelwright,  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  Aspin- 
wall,  were  exiled  from  the  territory  of  Massachusetts,  as 
"  unfit  for  the  society"  of  its  citizens ;  and  their  adhe- 
rents, who,  it  was  feared,  "  might,  upon  some  revelation, 
make  a  sudden  insurrection,"  and  who  were  ready  to  seek 
protection  by  an  appeal  from  the  authority  of  the  colonial 
government,  were,  like  the  tories  during  the  war  for 
mdependence,  required  to  deliver  up  tkeii  «2ra^« 

(1)  Wdde,  45,  ed.  1692,  or  42,  ed.  \644. 

(2)  Testimony  of  John  Cotton,  in  HuUStoinson^^i.  \^a» 
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So  ended  the  Antimonian  strife  in  Maa8achn8etts.(l) 
The  principles  of  Anne  Hutchinson  were  a  natural  c<mi- 
sequence  of  the  progress  of  the  reformation.  She  had 
imoibed  them  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  a  singnlar  fact,  though 
easy  of  explanation,  that  in  the  yery  year  in  which  she 
was  arraigned  at  Boston,  Descartes,  like  herself  a  refugee 
from  his  country,  like  herself  a  prophetic  harbinger  of  the 
spirit  of  the  coming  age,  established  philosophic  liberty 
on  the  method  of  free  reflection.  Botii  asserted  thut  the 
conscious  judgment  of  the  mind  is  the  highest  authority 
to  itself.  Descartes  did  but  promulgate,  under  the  philo- 
sophic form  of  free  reflection,  the  same  truth  which  Anne 
Hutchinson,  with  the  fanaticism  of  impassioned  conidc- 
tion,  avowed  imder  the  form  of  inward  revelations. 

The  true  tendency  of  the  principles  of  Anne  Hutchin- 
son is  best  established  by  examining  the  institutions  which 
were  founded  by  her  followers.  "We  shall  hereafter  trace 
the  career  of  Henry  Vane. 

Wheelwright  ana  his  immediate  friends  removed  to  the 
banks  of  the  Piscataqua ;  and,  at  the  head  of  tide  waters 
on  that  stream,  they  founded  the  town  of  Exeter ;  one 
more  httle  republic  in  the  wilderness,  organized  on  the 
principles  of  natural  justice  by  the  volimtary  combination 
of  the  inhabitants. (2) 

The  larger  number  of  the  friends  of  Anne  Hutchinson, 
led  by  Jonn  Clarke  and  William  Coddington,  proceeded 
to  the  south,  designing  to  make  a  plantation  on  Long 
Island,  or  near  Delaware  Bay.  But  Roger  Williams 
*  welcomed  them  to  his  vicinity ;  and  his  own  influence, 
and  the  powerful  name  of  Henry  Vane,  prevailed  with 
Miantonomoh,  the  chief  of  the  ^Tarragansetts,  to  obtain 
for  them  a  gift  of  the  beautiful  island  of  £.hode  Island. 
The  spirit  of  the  institutions  established  by  this  band 
of  voluntary  exiles,  on  the  soil  which  they  owed  to 
the  benevolence  of  the  natives,  was  derived  from  na- 
tural justice :  a  social  compact,  signed  after  the  manner 
of  the  precedent  a*  New  Plymouth,  so  often  imitated  in 
America,  foimded  the  government  upon  the  basis  of  the 

(1)  On  this  strife  I  have  read  the  Col.  Records;  the  decisions  of  the 
synod ;  the  copious  Winthrop ;  the  Documents  in  Hutchinson's  Coll. ; 
Wclde's  Rise,  Reigpa,  and  Ruin ;  T.  Shepherd's  Lamentation ;  a  firag:ment 
of  Wheeli^ght*s  Sermon ;  and  the  statemoit  of  John  Cotton  himself,  in 

2iis  reply  to  Williams ;  also,  Sami.  Qottoxi,  '\^\i\»\»x^,  C  MaiOiec,  Neal, 

Hutchinson,  Callender,  Backus,  Savage,  %5iet¥LTMyw\c&. 
(a)  Exeter  Records,  in  Farmeea  BeBasa-p.  ^a^. 
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universal  consent  of  every  inliabitant :  the  forms  of  the 
administration  were  borrowed  firom  the  examples  of  the 
Jews.  Coddington  was  elected  judge  in  the  new  Israel ; 
and  three  elders  were  soon  chosen  as  his  assistants.  The 
colony  rested  on  the  principle  of  intellectual  liberty : 
philosophy  itself  could  not  have  placed  the  right  on  a 
broader  basis.  The  settlement  prospered;  and  it 
'  became  necessary  to  establish  a  constitution.  It  was 
therefore  ordered  by  the  whole  body  of  freemeA,  and 
"  unanimously  a^eed  upon,  that  the  government,  which 
this  body  politic  doth  attend  imto  in  Siis  island,  and  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  in  favour  of  our  Prince,  is  a  Demo- 
CBACiE,  or  popular  government ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  body  of  freemen  orderly  assembled,  or  major 
part  of  them,  to  make  or  constitute  just  lawes,  by  which 
they  will  be  regulated,  and  to  depute  firom  among  them- 
selves such  ministers  as  shall  see  tnem  faithfiiUy  executed 
between  man  and  man."(l)  "  It  was  fiirther  ordered,  that 
none  be  accounted  a  delinquent  for  doctrine  ;*'  the  law  for 
"  liberty  of  conscience  was  perpetuated."  The  little  com- 
mimity  was  held  together  by  the  bonds  of  affection  and 
freedom  of  opinion :  benevolence  was  their  rule :  they 
trusted  in  the  power  of  love  to  win  the  victory ;  and  "  the 
signet  for  the  state"  was  ordered  to  be  "a  sheaie  of  arrows," 
with  "  the  motto  Amoe  vincet  omnia."  A  patent  from 
England  seemed  necessary  for  their  protection ;  and  to 
whom  could  they  direct  their  letters  but  to  the  now 
powerful  Henry  Vane  P  (2) 

Such  were  the  institutions  which  aprunff  from  the  party 
of  Anne  Hutchinson.  But  she  did  not  long  enjoy  their 
protection.  Recovering  from  a  transient  dejection  of  mind, 
she  had  gloried  in  her  sufiferings  as  her  greatest  happi- 
ness ;  (3)  and  making  her  way  through  the  forest,  she  tra- 
velled by  land  (4)  to  the  settlement  of  Eoger  Williams, 
and  from  thence  joined  her  friends  on  the  iuand,  sharing 
with  them  the  hardships  of  early  emigrants.  (5)  Her 
powerful  mind  still  continued  its  activity  ;  young  men 
m>m  the  colonies  became  converts  to  her  opinions ;  and 

(1)1  copied  this,  word  for  word,  firom  the  Records,  now  m  Providence. 

(2)  MS.  extracts  from  R.  I.  ^Rec.   Compare  CaUender,  29,  &c. ;  Backus,, 
i.  91,  96i  &c. ;  Knowles,  c.  xi. 

(3)  Winthrop,  i.  258. 

(4)  Ibid.  i.  259.    Even  Winthrop  covud  err  a&  Xa  fftc^s  ^bRA\.<)!#k^ 'vssSl 
Sava^*8  note.    The  records  refute  YnuJOuKyBi'ft  «\aX«isv«cX. 

(5J  Qorton,  in  Hutchinson,  1.  73. 
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ghe  excited  such  admiration,  that  to  the  leaders  in  Massa- 

chosetts  it  "  gave  cause  of  suspicion  of  witchcraft."(l) 

^        She  was  in  a  few  years  left  a  widow,  but  was  blessed 

with  affectionate  children.    A  tinse  of  fanaticism  pervaded 

her  family ;  one  of  her  sons,  and  Collins,  her  son-in-law, 

had  ventured  to  expostulate  with  the  people  of  Boston 

on  the  wrongs  of  their  mother,    ^ut  would  the 

Puritan  magistrates  of  that  day  tolerate  an  attack  on  their 

government  ?  (2)     Severe  imprisonment  for  many  months 

was  the  punishment  inflicted  on   the   young  men  for 

their  boldness.    Bhode  Island  itself  seemed  no  longer 

a  safe  place  of  refuge ;   and  the  whole  family  removed 

g.,  beyond  New  Haven  into  the  territory  of  the  Dutch. 

'     *  The  violent  Kieft    had    provoked   an   insurrection 

among   the  Indians;   the   house   of  Anne   Hutchinson 

was  attacked  and  set  on  fire ;  herself,  her  son-in-law, 

and  all  their  family,  save  one  child,  perished  by  the 

rude  weapons  of  the  savages,  or  were  consumed  by  the 

flames.  (3) 

Thus  was  personal  suflering  mingled  with  the  peaceftd 
and  happy  results  of  the  watchfulness  or  the  intolerance 
of  Massachusetts.  The  legislation  of  that  colony  may  be 
reproved  for  its  jealousy,  yet  not  for  its  cruelty ;  and 
Williams,  and  Wheelwright,  and  Aspinwall,  suffered  not 
much  more  from  their  banishment  than  some  of  the  best 
men  in  the  colony  encountered  from  choice.  For  rumour 
had  spread  not  wholly  extravagant  accounts  of  the  fertility 
of  the  alluvial  land  along  the  borders  of  the  Connecticut ; 
and  the  banks  of  that  river  were  already  adorned  with  the 
villages  of  the  Puritans,  planted  just  in  season  to  antici- 
pate the  rival  designs  of  the  Dutch. 

The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  had  early  become  an 

*  ^®*  object  of  desire  and  of  competition.    The  Earl  of 

Warwick  was  the  first  proprietary  of  the  soil,  under  a 

grant  from  the  council  for  New  England ;  and  it  was  next 

jggj   held  by  Lord  Saye  and  Seal,  Lord  Brooke,  John 

Hampden,  and  others,  as  his  assigns.  (4)    Before  any 

colony  could  be  established  with  their  sanction,  the  people 

of  New  Plymouth    had    built  a  trading-house  at 

'  Windsor,  and  conducted  with  the  natives  a  profitable 

commerce  in  furs.     "  Dutch  intruders  "  from  Manhattan, 

(1)  Winthrop,  ii.  ».  (2)  Ibid.  ii.  39. 

(3)  Samuel  Gorton's  Defence,  SB,  59.  'WVii\^aoy,Mi.  \^. 
(4)  T)rumbuU*»  Connecticut,  i.  App.  ISo.  \. 
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ascending  the  river,  had  also  raised  at  Hartford  the  house 

"  of  Good  Hope,"  and  struggled  to  secure  the  territory 

to  themselves.    The  younger  Winthrop,  the  future 

'  benefactor  of  Connecticut,  one  of  those  men  in 
whom  the  elements  of  human  excellence  are  mingled  in 
the  happiest  union,  returned  from  England  with  a  com- 
mission from  the  proprietaries  of  that  region  to  erect  a 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream — a  purpose  which  was 
accomplished.  Yet,  before  his  arrival  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  settlements  had  been  commenced  by  emigrants  from 
the  environs  of  Boston,  at  Hartford,  and  Windsor,  and 
Wethersfield ;  and  in  the  last  days  of  the  pleasantest  of 
the  autumnal  months,  a  company  of  sixty  pilgrims,  women 
and  children  being  of  the  number,  began  their  march  to 
the  west.  Never  oefore  had  the  forests  of  America  wit- 
nessed such  a  scene.  But  the  journey  was  begun  too  late 
in  the  season;  the  winter  was  so  unusually  early  and 
severe  that  provisions  could  not  arrive  by  way  of  the 
river;  imperfect  shelter  had  been  provided;  cattle  perished 
in  great  numbers ;  and  the  men  suffered  such  privations, 
that  many  of  them,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  abandoned 
their  newly  chosen  homes,  and  waded  through  the  snows 
to  the  sea-Doard. 

Yet,  in  the  opening  of  the  next  year,  a  government 

*  was  organized,  and  civil  order  established ;  and  the 
budding  of  the  trees  and  the  springing  of  the  grass  were 
signals  for  a  greater  emigration  to  the  Connecticut.  Somo 
smaller  parties  had  already  made  their  way  to  the  new 
Hesperia  of  Puritanism.  In  June  the  principal  caravan 
began  its  march,  led  by  Thomas  Hooker,  "the  light  of  the 
"Western  Churches."  There  were  of  the  company  about 
one  hundred  souls  ;  many  of  them  persons  accustomed  to 
affluence  and  the  ease  of  European  life.  They  drove  before 
them  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  and  thus  they  traversed 
on  foot  the  pathless  forests  of  Massachusetts  ;  advancing 
hardly  ten  miles  a  day  through  the  tangled  woods,  across 
the  swamps  and  numerous  streams,  and  over  the  highlands 
that  separated  the  several  intervening  valleys ;  subsisting 
as  they  slowly  wandered  along  on  the  miflc  of  the  kine, 
which  browsed  on  the  fi«sh  leaves  and  early  shoots ; 
having  no  guide  through  the  nearly  untrodden  wilderness 
but  the  compass,  and  no  pillow  for  their  nightly  rest  bui. 
heaps  of  stones.  How  md  the  InSila  ec^o  Vvm  ^^  xo^- 
wonted  lowing  of  the  herds!     "ELow  'wet^  ^^  lort^^'eNa 
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enliTentd  by  the  loud  and  fervent  piety  of  Hooker !  (1) 
Never  again  was  there  such  a  pilgrimage  from  the  sea-side 
"to  the  delightful  banks**  of  the  Connecticat.  The  emi- 
grants had  been  gathered  from  among  the  most  valued 
citizens,  the  earliest  settlers,  and  the  oldest  churches  of 
the  bay.  John  Haynes  had  for  one  year  been  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  ;  and  Hooker  had  no  rival  in  puolic  esti- 
mation but  Cotton,  whom  he  surpassed  in  force  of  cha- 
racter, in  boldness  of  spirit,  and  in  honourable  clemency. 
Historians,  investigating  the  causes  of  events,  have  endea- 
voured to  find  the  motives  of  this  settlement  in  the  jealous 
ambition  of  the  minister  of  Hartford.  Such  ingenuity  is 
gratuitous.  The  Connecticut  was  at  that  time  supposed  to 
be  the  best  channel  for  a  great  internal  traffic  in  turs ;  and 
its  meadows,  abready  proverbial  for  the  richness  of  their 
soil,  had  acquired  the  same  celebrity  as  in  a  later  day  the 
banks  of  the  Genesee,  or  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Miami. 

The  new  settlement  that  seemed  so  far  towards  the  west 
was  environed  by  perils.  The  Dutch  still  indulged  a 
hope  of  dispossessing  the  English,  and  the  natives  of  the 
country  beheld  the  approach  of  Europeans  with  malignant 
hatred.  No  part  of  New  England  was  more  thickly 
covered  with  aboriginal  inhabitants  than  Connecticut. 
The  Pequods,  who  were  settled  round  the  Thames,  could 
muster  at  least  seven  hundred  warriors ;  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  effective  men  of  the  emi^prants  was  much  less 
than  two  hundred.  The  danger  was  mcessant ;  and  while 
the  settlers,  with  hardly  a  plough  or  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
turned  the  wild  fertility  of  nature  into  productiveness, 
they  were  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  mcursions  of  a 
savage  enemy,  whose  delight  was  carnage. 

For  ine  Pequods  had  already  shown  a  hostile  spirit. 
*  ^^'  Several  years  had  elapsed  since  they  had  muraered 
the  crew  of  a  small  trading  vessel  in  Connecticut  Eiver. 
With  some  appearance  of  justice  they  pleaded  the  neces- 
,«o^  sity  of  self-defence,  and  sent  messengers  to  Boston 
^^^*-  to  desire  the  aUiance  of  the  white  men.  The  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  accepted  the  excuse,  and  imme- 
diately conferred  the  benefit  which  was  due  from  civiliza- 
tion to  the  ignorant  and  passionate  tribes ;  it  reconciled 
the  Pequods  with  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Nar- 
'  *  ragansetts.  No  longer  at  variance  with  a  powerful 
neigbhour,  the  Pequods  agBAii  disi^l&yed  their  bitter  and 

0)  Hooker  w»»  "  a  Scm  ol  TVinivAiet ."    ^«fe  '»ox\»xl,  %a?4  «(A<iAb. 
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emboldened  hostility  to  the  English  by  murdering  Oldham, 
near  Block  Island.  The  oatr^e  was  punished  by  a  san- 
guinary but  inefifectual  expedition.  The  warlike  tnbe  was 
not  overawed,  but  rather  courted  the  alliance  of  its  neigh- 
bours, the  Narra^ansetts  and  the  Mohegans,  that  a  union 
and  a  general  rismg  of  the  natives  might  sweep  the  hated 
intruders  from  the  ancient  hunting-grounds  of  the  Indian 
race.  The  design  could  be  frustrated  by  none  but  Eoger 
Williams ;  and  the  exile,  who  had  been  the  first  to  com- 
municate to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  the  news  of  the 
impending  conspiracy,  encoimtered  the  extremity  of  peril 
with  magnanimous  heroism.  Having  received  letters 
from  Yane  and  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  requesting 
his  utmost  and  speediest  endeavours  to  prevent  the  league, 
neither  storms  of  wind  nor  high  seas  could  detain  the 
adventurous  envoy.  Shipping  himself  alone  in  a  poor 
canoe,  every  moment  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  he  hastened 
to  the  house  of  the  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts.  The 
Pequod  ambassadors,  reeking  with  blood,  were  already 
there ;  and  for  three  days  and  nights  the  business  com- 
pelled him  to  lodge  and  mix  with  them;  having  cause 
every  night  to  expect  their  knives  at  his  throat.  The 
If  arragansetts  were  wavering ;  but  Roger  Williams  suc- 
ceeded ia  dissolving  the  formidable  conspiracy.  It  was 
the  most  intrepid  and  most  successful  achievement  in  the 
whole  Pequod  war — an  action  as  perilous  in  its  execution 
as  it  was  fortunate  in  its  issue.  When  the  Pequods 
^  were  left  to  contend  single-handed  against  the  Eng- 
lish, it  was  their  ignorance  omy  which  could  still  inspire 
confidence  in  their  courage. 

Continued  injuries  ana  murders  roused  Connecticut  to 
action,  and  the  court  of  its  three  infant  towns  decreed 
immediate  war.  Uncas,  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  was 
their  ally.  To  John  Mason  the  staff  of  command  was 
delivered  at  Hartford  by  the  venerated  Hooker ;  and  after 
nearly  a  whole  night  spent,  at  the  request  of  the  soldiers, 
in  importunate  prayer  by  the  very  learned  and  godly 
Stone,  about  sixty  men,  one  third  of  the  whole  c<3ony, 
aided  by  John  Underbill  and  twenty  gallant  recruits, 
whom  tne  forethought  of  Yane  had  sent  from  the  Bay 
State,  sailed  past  the  Thames,  and,  designing  to  reach  the 
Pequod  fort  unobserved,  entered  a  haibovix  xiftKt'^S^- 
ford,  in  the  bay  o£  the  I^arraganBettA.  T!\ia  t^«^  ^k?  ^^ 
the  Lord's,  sacred  to  reUgion.  and  Teat,    ^"m^  "^^  *^^ 
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week,  the  captains  of  the  expedition,  with  the  pomp  of  a 
military  escort,  repaired  to  the  court  of  Caaonicas,  the 
patriarch  and  mler  of  the  tribe ;  and  the  younger  and 
more  fiery  Miantonomoh,  surrounded  by  two  hundred  of 
his  bravest  warriors,  received  them  in*council.  "Your 
design,"  said  he,  "  is  good ;  but  your  numbers  are  too 
wea£  to  brave  the  Pequods,  who  nave  mighty  chieftaioB, 
and  are  skilM  in  battle ;"  and  after  doubtful  frienddhi^, 
he  deserted  the  desperate  enterprise. 

Nor  did  the  unhappjr  clans  on  Mistic  Elver  distrust 
their  strength.  To  their  hundreds  of  brave  men  their 
bows  and  arrows  still  seemed  formidable  weapons;  ignorant 
of  European  fortresses,  they  viewed  their  rushwork  pali- 
sades with  complacency ;  and  as  the  English  boats  sailed 
by  the  places  where  the  rude  works  of  the  natives  firowned 
defiance,  it  was  rumoured  through  the  tribe  that  its  ene- 
mies had  vanished  through  fear.  Exultation  followed; 
and  hundreds  of  the  Pequ^s  spent  much  of  the  last  night 
of  their  lives  in  revelry,  at  a  time  when  the  sentinels  of 
the  English  were  witmn  hearing  of  their  songs.  Two 
hours  before  day,  the  soldiers  of  Connecticut  put  them- 
selves in  motion  towards  the  enemy ;  and,  as  the  light  of 
morning  began  to  dawn,  they  made  their  attack  on  the 
principal  fort,  which  stood  m  a  strong  position  at  the 
summit  of  a  hil].(l)  The  colonists  felt  mat  tJiey  were 
fighting  for  the  security  of  their  homes ;  that,  if  defeated, 
the  war-whoop  would  immediately  resound  near  their 
cottages,  and  their  wives  and  children  be  abandoned  to 
the  scalping-knife  and  the  tomahawk.  They  ascend  to 
the  attack ;  a  watch-dog  bays  an  alarm  at  their  approach ; 
the  Indians  awake,  rally,  and  resist,  as  well  as  bows  and 
arrows  can  resist  weapons  of  steel.  The  superiority  of 
number  was  with  them;  and  fighting  closely,  hand  to 
hand,  though  the  massacre  spread  from  wigwam  to  wig- 
wam, victory  was  tardy.  "  We  must  bum  them! "  shouted 
Mason,  and  cast  a  firebrand  to  the  windward  among  the 
li^ht  mats  of  the  Indian  cabins.  Hardly  could  the  English 
withdraw  to  encompass  the  place,  before  the  whole  en- 
campment was  in  a  blaze.  Did  the  helpless  natives  climb 
the  palisades,  the  fiames  assisted  the  marksmen  to  take 
good  aim  at  the  unprotected  men ;  did  they  attempt  a 
sally,  they  were  cut  down  by  the  EngUsh  broadswords. 

(I)  Compare  E.  R.  Potter's  Early  HVatooty  ot  l!i«xt«ssKQ£,^ftX  ^^w.  ^"S^^AXfis^. 
in  iU,  Mass.  Hist.  CoU.  iii.  133. 
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Tlie  carnage  was  complete ;  about  six  hundred  Indians, 
men,  women,  and  children,  perished ;  most  of  them  in  the 
hideous  conflagration.  In  about  an  hour,  the  whole  work 
of  destruction  was  finished,  and  two  only  of  the  English 
had  fallen  in  the  battle.  The  sun,  as  it  rose  serenely  in 
the  east,  was  the*witness  of  the  victory. 

With  the  hght  of  morning,  three  hundred  or  more 
Pequod  warriors  were  descried,  as  they  proudly  ap- 
proached from  their  second  fort.  They  had  anticipated 
success ;  what  was  their  horror  as  they  beheld  the  smoking 
ruins,  strown  with  the  half-consumed  flesh  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  their  race !  They  stamped  on  the  ground, 
and  tore  their  hair ;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  revenge ; 
then  and  always,  to  the  close  of  the  war,  the  feeble  manner 
of  the  natives  hardly  deserved,  says  Mason,  the  name  of 
fighting ;  their  defeat  was  certain,  and  imattended  with 
much  loss  to  the  English.  The  aborigines  were  never 
formidable  in  battle,  till  they  became  supplied  with  the 
weapons  of  European  invention. 

A  portion  of  the  troops  hastened  homewards  to  protect 
the  settlements  from  any  sudden  attack;  while  Mason, 
with  about  twen^  men,  marched  across  the  country  from 
the  vicinii^  of  New  London  to  the  English  fort  at  Say- 
brook.  He  reached  the  river  at  sunset ;  but,  GrarcLier, 
who  commanded  the  fort,  observed  his  approach;  and 
never  did  the  heart  of  a  Eoman  consul,  returninff  in 
triumph,  sweU  more  than  the  pride  of  Mason  and  his 
firiendii,  when  they  found  themselves  received  as  victors, 
and  "  nobly  entertained  with  many  CTeat  guns." 

In  a  few  days,  the  troops  from  Massachusetts  arrived, 
attended  by  W  ilson,  for  the  ministers  always  shared  every 
hardship  and  every  danger.  The  remnants  of  the  Pequoils 
were  pursued  into  their  niding-places ;  every  wigwam  was 
burned,  every  settlement  was  broken  up,  every  corn-field 
laid  waste.  Sassacus,  their  sachem,  was  murdered  by  the 
Mohawks,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  protection.  The  few 
that  survived,  about  two  himdred,  surrendering  in  despair, 
were  enslaved  by  the  English,  or  incOTporated  among  the 
Mohegans  and  the  Narragansetts.  There  remained  not 
a  sannup  nor  squaw,  not  a  warrior  nor  child,  of  the 
Pequod  name.  A  nation  had  disappeared  from  the  family 
of  man. 

The  vigour  and  courage  displayed  by  tb©  %fe\.>i\feT^  csv^.'^qr 
Ck>imect2cut,  in  thia  fy^t  Inoiaa  wax  \iv  "^^^  "^Tki^AxA^ 
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struck  terror  into  the  savages,  and  secured  a  long  suc- 
cession of  years  of  peace.     The  infant  was  safe  in  its 
^  ^'  cradle,  the  labourer  in  the  fields,  the  solitary  traveUer 
during  the  night-watches  in  the  forest ;  the  houses  needed 
no  bolts,  the  settlements  no  palisades.  Under  the  benignant 
auspices  of  peace,  the  citizens  of  the  western  colony  re- 
solved to  perfect  its  political  institutions,  and  to  form 
^  ^'  a  body  politic  by  a  voluntary  association.     The  con- 
stitution wmch  was    thus    framed  was   of  unexampled 
liberality.     The  elective  franchise  belonged   to   all  the 
members  of  the  towns  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  conmion wealth ;   the  magistrates  and  legislature 
were  chosen  annually  by  ballot ;  and  the  representatives 
were  apportioned  among  the  towns  according  to  popula- 
tion.    More  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed ;  the  world 
has  been  made  wiser  by  the  most  vaned  experience; 
poHtical  institutions  have  become  the  theme  on  which  the 
most  powerful  and  cultivated  minds  have  been  employed ; 
and  so  many  constitutions  have  been  framed  or  reformed, 
stifled  or  subverted,  that  memory  may  despair  of  a  com- 
plete catalogue ; — ^but  the  people  of*^  Connecticut  have 
found  no  reason  to  deviate  essentially  from  the  frame  of 
government  established  by  their  fathers.     No  jurisdiction 
of  the  English  monarch  was  recognized;   the  laws  of 
honest  justice  were  the  basis  of  their  commonwealth ;  and 
therefore  its   foundations  were  lasting.     These   humble 
emigrants  invented  an  admirable  system ;  for  they  were 
near  to  Nature,  listened  willingly  to  her  voice,  and  easily 
copied  her  forms.     No  ancient  usages,  no  hereditary  dif- 
ferences of  rank,  no  estabUshed  interests,  impeded  the 
appUcation  of  the  principles  of  justice.     Freedom  springs 
spontaneously  into  life ;  the  artificial  distinctions  of  socie^ 
require  centuries  to  ripen.     History  has  ever  celebrated 
the  heroes  who  have  won  laurels  m  scenes  of  carnage. 
Has  it  no  place  for  the  founders  of  states ;  the  wise  legis- 
lators, who  struck  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  so  that  Hie 
waters  of  liberty  gushed  forth  in  copious  and  perennial 
fountains  P    They  who  judge  of  men  oy  their  services  to 
the  human  race,  will  never  cease  to  honour  the  memory 
of  Hooker  and  of  Haynes. 

In  equal  independence,  a  Puritan  colony  sprang 

up  at  New  Haven,  under  the  guidance  of  Jolm  Daven- 

port  as  its  pastor,  and  of  the  excellent  Theophilus  Eaton, 

who  was  annually  elected  its  ^ovemOT  iot  Xt^cq^tj  ^^»a^^ 
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till  liis  death.  Its  forms  were  austere,  mmiixed  Oalyinism ; 
but  the  spirit  of  humanity  had  sheltered  itself  under  the 
rough  exterior.  The  colonists  held  their  first  gathering 
under  a  branching  oak.  It  was  a  season  of  gloom.  Spring 
had  not  yet  revived  the  verdure  of  nature;  under  the 
leafless  tree  the  little  flock  were  taught  by  Davenport, 
that,  like  the  Son  of  Man,  they  were  led  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  be  tempted.  After  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
they  rested  their  first  frame  of  government  on  a  simple 

Plantation  covenant,  that  "  all  of  them  would  be  ordered 
y  the  rules  which  the  Scriptures  held  forth  to  them."  A 
title  to  lands  was  obtained  by  a  treaty  with  the  natives, 
whom  they  protected  against  the  Mohawks.  When,  after 
more  than  a  year,  the  free  planters  of  the  colony  desired  a 
more  perfect  form  ot  government,  the  followers  of 
1039.  ^^  y^T^Q  ^j^g  jg^j  ^  g^  mBugcr  held  their  constituent 

assembly  in  a  barn.  There,  by  the  influence  of  Daven- 
port, it  was  solemnly  resolved,  tnat  the  Scriptures  are  the 
perfect  rule  of  a  commonwealth;  that  the  purity  and 
peace  of  the  ordinance  to  themselves  and  their  posterity, 
were  the  great  end  of  civil  order ;  and  that  church  mem- 
bers only  should  be  free  burgesses.  A  committee  of 
twelve  was  selected  to  choose  seven  men,  qualified  for  the 
foundation  work  of  organizing  the  government.  Eaton, 
Davenport,  and  five  others,  were  "  uie  seven  Pillars"  for 
the  new  House  of  Wisdom  in  the  wilderness.  In  August, 
1639,  the  seven  pillars  assembled,  possessing  for  the  time 
absolute  power.  Having  abrogated  every  previous  execu- 
tive trust,  they  admitted  to  the  court  all  church  members; 
the  character  of  civil  magistrates  was  next  eiroounded 
"from  the  sacred  oracles;"  and  the  election  lollowed. 
Then  Davenport,  in  the  words  of  Moses  to  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  gave  a  charge  to  the  governor,  to  judge 
righteously ;  "  the  cause  that  is  too  hard  for  you," — such 
was  part  of  the  minister's  text, — "bring  it  imto  me, 
and  I  will  hear  it."  Annual  elections  were  ordered; 
and  Grod's  word  established  as  the  only  rule  in  public 
affairs.  Thus  New  Haven  made  the  Bible  its  statute- 
book,  and  the  elect  its  freemen.  As  neighbouring  towns 
were  planted,  each  was  likewise  a  house  of  wisdom,  resting 
on  its  seven  pillars,  and  aspiring  to  be  illumined  by  the 
Eternal  Light.  Tbe  colonists  prepared  for  the  aecowd^ 
coming   of  Christ,    which   they    coiAi^LeDLVJt^    «x^^j^fc^« 
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Meantime  their  pleasant  Tillages  tmmA.  alone 

14^.  and  on  the  opposite  shore  oT  Jjoog  Tiomd,  amd  fx 

i<iHr.  y«ars  they  nursed  the  hope  of  ^'speedilj'  |J*-"*f 

Delaware." 


CHAPTEEX 

THE  rXITED  COLONIES   OF  SEW  K!rGIJL2n>* 

The  English  gOTemment  was  not  indifierent  to  the 
prof^ress  of  the  colonies  of  New  England.  The  fate  of 
the  Orst  emi^nts  had  been  watched  bj  all  parties  widi 
benevolent  curiosity ;  nor  was  there  any  inaaceinent  to 
oppreHH  the  few  sufferers,  whom  the  hardships  of  their 
condition  were  so  fast  wasting  awa^.    The  adTentnrers 

were  encouraged  by  a  proclamation,(l)  which*  with  a 

view  to  their  safety,  prohibited  the  sale  of  fiie-azms 
to  the  sarages. 

Tlio  stem  discipline  exercised  by  the  goyemment  at 
Salem,  prrxluced  an  early  hardest  oi  enemies :  resentment 
lon^  rankled  in  the  minds  of  some,  whom  Endioot  had 
perhaus  too  passionately  punished;  and  when  they  re- 
tumeu  to  England,  Mason  and  Grorges,  the  rirals  of  the 
Massachusetts  company,  willingly  echoed  their  vindictive 
complaints.  A  petition  even  reached  King  Charles,  com- 
Tilaining  of  distraction  and  disorder  in  the  plantaticms ; 
but  the  issue  was  unexpected.  Massachusetts  was  ably 
defended  by  Saltonstall,  Humphrey,  and  Cradock,  ite 
friends  in  England;   and  the  committee  of  the  privy 

council  reported  in  favour  of  the  adventurers,  whio 
'  ^'  were  ordered  to  cqptinue  their  undertakings  cheer- 
fully, for  the  king  did  not  design  to  impose  on  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  the  ceremonies  which  they  had  emi- 
fSXaiod  to  avoid.  The  country,  it  was  believed,  would  in 
time  be  very  beneficial  to  England. (2) 
jg         Eevenge  did  not  slumber,  (3)  because  it  had  been 

once  deieated ;  and  the  triumphant  success  of  the 
Puritans  in  America  disposed  the  leaders  of  the  high- 

(1)  Hazard,  i.  811,  819. 

(i)  Wbithrop  and  Savaare,  i.  54—57,  and  101—108.    Prince,  430,  431. 
'  'I.  Coll.  63—64.    Hubbard,  150—154.    Chalmers,  154,  155.    Hazard, 

iL  190,  lOl  i  OT  HAzaxd«  V.  ^%  %^.  UoachiwAy.  <aa— 480. 
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cliurcli  party  to  listen  to  the  clamours  of  the  malignant. 
Proof  was  produced  of  marriages  celebrated  by  civil 
magistrates,  and  of  the  system  of  colonial  church  disci- 
pline— ^proceedings  which  were  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  laws  of  England.  "  The  departure  of  so  many  of  the 
BEST,"  such  "  numbers  of  faithful  and  free-born  EngUsh- 
men  and  good  Christians," — a  more  ill-boding  sign  to  the 
nation  than  the  portentous  blaze  of  comets  and  the  im- 
pressions in  the  air,  at  which  astrologers  are  dismayed,  (1) — 
began  to  be  regarded  hj  the  archbishops  as  an  affair  of 
state ;  and  ships  bound  with  passengers  K>r  New  England 
were  detained  in  the  Thames  by  an  order  of  the  coimcil. 
Burdett  also  in  1637  wrote  from  New  England  to  Laud, 
that  "  the  colonists  aimed  not  at  new  discipline,  but  at 
sovereignty ;  that  it  was  accounted  treason  in  their  general 
cop*t  to  s{|eak  of  appeals  to  the  king  ;"(2)  and  the  greatest 
apprehensions  were  raised  by  a  requisition  whiSi  com- 
manded the  letters  patent  of  the  company  to  be  produced 
in  En^laiLd.(3)  To  uiis  requisition  the  emigrants  returned 
no  remy. 

Still  more  menacing  was  the  appointment  of  an  arbi- 
trary special  commission  for  the  colonies.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  those  who  were  associated  with 
him,  received  full  power  over  the  American  plantations, 
to  establish  the  government  and  dictate  the  laws ;  to  regu- 
late the  church ;  to  inflict  even  the  heaviest  punishments ; 
and  to  revoke  any  charter  which  had  been  surreptitiously 
obtained,  or  which  conceded  liberties  prejudicial  to  the 
royal  prerogative. (4) 

The  news  of  this  commission  soon  reached  Boston ;  and 
it  was  at  the  same  time  rumoured  that  a  general  governor 
was  on  his  way.  The  intelligence  awakened  me  most 
lively  interest  in  the  whole  colony,  and  led  to  the  boldest 
measures.  Poor  as  the  new  settlements  were,  six  hundred 
pounds  were  raised  towards  fortifications ;  "  the  assistants 
and  the  deputies  discovered  their  minds  to  one  another," 
and  the  fortifications  were  hastened.  All  the  minis- 
^  ters  assembled  at  Boston ;  it  marks  the  age,  that  their 
opinions  were  consulted ;  it  marks  the  age  stm  more,  that 
tney  imanimously  declared  against  the  reception  of  a 

(1)  Milton  pleads  for  the  Puritans— Of  Reformation,  Book  ii. 
(3)  Hutchinson,  i.  86.    Hubbard,  354. 

(3)  Winthrop,  i.  135, 137.    Hubbard,  153.    Hftzax^  V.  ^w^^*^. 

(4)  Hazard,  L  344—347.  Hubbard,  S64— 268.  UutcY^ooacnxA*  t^^^."^^''«^ 
Wlntiaop,  L  143,    Ctuimeta  mistakes  a  year. 

VOL.  J.  X 
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general  governor,  "  We  ooght,"  said  the  &then  in  lerael, 
**  to  defend  our  lawful  poflsessions,  if  we  are  able ;  if  not, 
to  avoid  and  protract."  (1) 

It  is  not  strange  that  Land  and  his  associates  should 
have  esteemed  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  to  be  mes 
of  refractory  humours ;  complaints  resounded  of  sects  and 
schisms ;  oi  parties  consenting  in  nothing  but  hostility  to 
the  church  of  England ;  of  designs  to  smike  off  the  royal 
iurisdiction.  (2)  Sestraints  were,  therefore,  placed 
>^^'  upon  emigration ;  no  one  above  the  rank  of  a  serving 
man  might  remove  to  the  colony  without  the  special  leave 
of  the  commissioners ;  and  persons  of  inferior  ord^r  were 
required  to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegi- 
ance.(d) 

Willingly  as  these  acts  were  performed  by  religioos 
bigotry,  they  were  prompted  by  another  cause.  The 
members  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Plymouth,  long 
reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity,  prevented  by  the 
spirit  of  the  English  merchants  m>m  oppressing  the 
people,  and  having  already  made  grants  of  all  the  lands 
from  the  Penobscot  to  Lon^  Island,  determined  to  resign 
their  charter,  which  was  no  longer  possessed  of  any  value. 
Several  of  the  company  desired  as  individuals  to  oecome 
tiie  proprietaries  of  extensive  rerritories,  even  at  tiie  dis- 
honour of  invalidating  all  their  grants  as  a  corporation. 
The  hope  of  acquiring  principalities  subverted  the  sense  of 
justice.  A  meeting  of  the  Lords  was  duly  convened,  and 
the  whole  coast,  from  Acadia  to  beyond  the  Hudson,  being 
divided  into  shares,  was  distributed,  in  part  at  least,  by 
lots.  Whole  provinces  gained  an^wner  by  ike  drawing 
of  a  lottery.  (4) 

Thus  far  all  went  smoothly;  it  was  a  more  difficult 
matter  to  ffain  possession  of  tne  prizes ;  the  independent 
and  inflexible  colony  of  Massachusetts  fbrmed  too  serious 
an  ol)stacle.  The  grant  for  Massachusetts,  it  was  argued« 
was  surreptitiously  obtained ;  the  lands  belonged  to  Bobert 
Gorges  by  a  prior  deed ;  the  intruders  had  "  made  them* 
solves  a  fSree  people."  The  general  patent  for  New  Eng- 
land was  surrendered  to  i&  king;  to  obtain  of  him  a 
cv^nflmiation  of  their  respective  grants,  and  to  invoke  the 
whole  force  of  English  power  agamst  the  charter  of  Massa- 

( I  ^  Vllnthrop,  i.  IM.  C«)  Gorcw,  e.  xxvL 

{3}  H«fard.i.  M7— MS, 
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cliusetts,  were,  at  the  same  time  the  oljjects  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Plymouth  company,  distinctly  avowed  in  their 
public  act8.(l) 

Now  was  the  season  of  greatest  peril  to  the  rising  liber- 
ties of  New  England.  The  king  and  council  already 
feared  the  consequences  that  might  come  from  the 
unbridled  spirits  of  the  Americans ;  his  dislike  was  noto- 
rious ;  (2)  and  at  the  Trinity  term  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  a  quo  warranto  was  brought  against  the  company 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  At  me  ensuing  Michaeunas, 
several  of  its  members,  who  resided  in  England,  made 
their  appearance,  and  judgment  was  pronounced  against 
them  individually ;  the  rest  of  the  patentees  stood  out- 
lawed, but  no  judgment  was  entered  up  against  them.(3) 
The  imexpected  death  of  Mason, — ^who,  as  the  proprietary 
of  New  Hampshire,  had  been  liie  chief  mover  of  all  the 
aggressions  on  the  rights  of  the  adjoining  colony, — sus- 
pended the  hostile  movements,  (4)  which  &orges  had  too 
much  honesty  and  too  little  intrigue  to  renew.(6) 
1635-  The  severe  censures  in  the  Star  Chamber,  the 
1637.  greatness  of  the  fines  which  avarice  rivalled  bigotry 
in  imposing,  the  rigorous  proceedings  with,  regard  to 
ceremonies,  the  suspending  and  silencing  of  multitudes  of 
ministers,  still  continued ;  and  men  were  "  enforced  by 
heaps  to  desert  their  native  country.  Nothing  but  the 
^ide  ocean,  and  the  savage  deserts  of  America,  could  hide 
and  shelter  them  from  the  ftiry  of  the  bishops."(6)  The 
pillory  had  become  the  bloody  scene  of  human  agony  and 
mutilation,  as  an  ordinary  punishment ;  and  the  mends 
of  Laud  jested  on  the  sufferings  which  were  to  cure  the 
obduracy  of  fanatics.  "  The  very  genius  of  that  nation  of 
people,*  said  Wentworth,  "  leads  mem  always  to  oppose, 
both  civilly  and  ecclesiastically,  all  that  ever  aumority 
ordains  for  them."  Thev  were  provoked  to  the  indiscre- 
tion of  a  complaint,  and  then  involved  in  a  persecution. 
They  were  imprisoned  and  scourged;  their  noses  were 
slit;  their  ears  were  cut  off;  their  cheeks  were  marked 
with  a  red-hot  brand.  But  the  lash,  and  the  shears, 
and  the  glowing  iron,  could  not  destroy  principles  which 

(1)  Hazard,  i.  382,  390—904.  (S)  Gorges,  b.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  43. 

(3)  Hazard,  i.  423—425.    Hutchinson's  Coll.  101—104. 

(4)  Winthrop,  i.  187-  (5)  Winthrop,  ii.  19.  Hazisacd^.  fSi*^. 

(6)  Rusliworth,  ii.  410.    Hazard,  i.  420.    li^eaT^  Y>v!^\»n&.   ^^v^|^x^S% 
Hampden.    The  words  are  firom  MUton,  thft  1?\MAX«a-'80«X*,  ^Co».^B^s«^r^«» 
poet  of  our  iMtigaage, 

X  2 
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were  rooted  in  the  bovI,  and  which  danger  made  it  gloiioiis 
to  profefiii.  The  injured  party  eren  leuned  to  despue  the 
mercy  of  their  oppresson.  Four  vears  after^rynne 
^  ^^'  liad  Y>een  punished  for  a  publication,  he  was  a 
hcecmd  time  arraigned  for  a  like  offence.  **  I  thought," 
Haid  Lord  Finch,  "  that  Prjnne  had  lost  his  ears  already ; 
but,"  added  he,  looking  at  the  prisoner,  "there  is  some- 
tiling  left  yet  *.*'  and  an  officer  or  the  court  remoying  the 
liair,  displayed  the  mutilated  organs.  "  I  pray  toGad," 
rcyjlied  Prynne,  "  you  may  have  ears  to  hear  me."  A 
crowd  gathered  round  the  scaffold,  where  he,  and  Bast- 
wick,  and  Burton,  were  to  suffer  mutilation.  "Christians," 
said  Prynne,  as  he  presented  the  stumps  of  his  ears  to  be 

? grubbed  out  by  the  hangman's  knife,  "  stand  fast ;  be 
aithful  to  God  and  your  country ;  or  you  bring  on  your- 
selves and  your  children  perpetud  slavery."  The  dungeon, 
the  pillory,  and  the  scaffola,  were  but  stages  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civil  liberty  towards  its  triumph. 

Yet  there  was  a  period  when  the  ministry  of  Charles 
hoped  for  success.  No  considerable  resistance  was  threat- 
ened within  the  limits  of  England ;  and  not  even  America 
could  lon^  bo  safe  against  the  designs  of  despotism.    A 

J)roclaniation  was  issued  to  prevent  the  emigration  of 
Puritans  ;(I)  the  king  refused  his  dissenting  siH)jects  the 
security  of  the  wilderness. 

It  was  probably  a  foreboding  of  these  dangers  which 
induced  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts  to  exaggerate  the 
iiocossity  of  domestic  union. (2)  In  England,  the  procla- 
matiou  was  but  little  regarded.  The  Puritans,  hemmed 
in  by  dangers  on  every  side,  and  at  that  time  having  no 
prospect  of  ultimate  success,  desired  at  any  rate  to  escape 
m>ni  thoir  native  country.  The  privy  council  interfered 
t^>  stay  a  squadron  of  eight  snips,  which  were  in  the 
'  '  Thames,  preparing  to  embark  for  New  Eng1and.(3)  It 
has  IxM'n  said  tJiat  Hampden  and  Cromwell  were  on  board 
this  iUH>t.(<ii)     The  English  ministry  of  that  day  might 

Vl^    illUMtt.  I.  491. 

(H^  Colony  Lrws,  edition  of  1660,  73.    iii.  Mass.  Hist.  Cd.  m.  398. 
^S^  Ruahworth,  ii.  409.    Hazard,  i.  4n. 

v4^  Itatira  and  Dnirdalc,  in  Neal*s  Puritans,  ii.  349.  C.  Mathor,  b.  i.  c.  v. 
a.  7.  N<>ai*s  N.  fi.  i.  iCm.  Chalmers,  160.  161.  Robertson,  b.  x.  Home, 
c.  UU.  Rolknap,  ii.  »9.  Grahaxn*s  U.  S.  i.  S99.  Lord  Nugent,  in  his 
Hamiidcn*  i.  SA4,  should  not  hare  rejieatied  the  error.  Edinburgh  Review, 
Ko.  IM,  Ru«wr«  CromincU*  i.  Si.  Godvruouin  his  HistorrG'the  Com- 
miMiwv«lttu  I.  Il»  IS,  RfKOTts  thft  conAvK^'KVit^Yift  xas^>as9d:i  \iBvoowikta 
iUutpdtn.    Ihe  |»I«lttnd«d  dts^  mA  ^nAeeei  voii^ite  Waan^aftm. 
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willingly  have  exiled  Hampden ;  no  ori^al  aatKors,  ex- 
cept royalistB  writing  onnearsay,  alluae  to  the  design 
imputed  to  him  ;  in  America  there  exists  no  evidence  of 
his  expected  arrival ;  the  remark  of  Hutchinson  (1)  refers 
to  the  well-known  schemes  of  Lord  Saye  and  Seal  and 
Lord  Brooke  ;  there  are  no  circumstances  in  the  lives  of 
Hampden  and  Cromwell  corroborating  the  story,  but  many 
to  establish  its  improbability ;  there  came  over,  during 
this  summer,  twenty  ships,  and  at  least  three  thousand 
persons ;  (2)  and  had  Hampden  designed  to  emigrate, 
he  whose  maxim  (3)  in  life  forbade  retreat,  and  whose 
resolution  was  as  fixed  as  it  was  calm,  possessed  enei^ 
enough  to  have  accomplished  his  purpose.  He  undoubt- 
edly had  watched  with  deep  interest  the  progress  of 
Massachusetts;  "the  Conclusions'*  had  early  attracted 
his  attention  ;  (4)  and  in  1631  he  had  taken  part  in  a  pur- 
chase of  territory  on  the  Naragansett.(5)  It  has  been 
conjectured,  (6)  asserted, (7)  and  even  circumstantially  re- 
lated, (8)  that  he  passed  the  winter  with  the  colony  of 
New  Plymouth.  A  person  who  bore  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  name (9)  was  undoubtedly  there;  but  the 
greatest  patriot-statesman  of  his  times, — ^the  man  whom 
Charles  I.  would  gladly  have  seen  drawn  and  quartered, — 
whom  Clarendon  paints  as  possessing  beyona  all  his  con- 
temporaries "  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  persuade, 
and  a  hand  to  execute," — and  whom  the  fervent  Baxter 
revered  as  able,  by  his  presence  and  conversation,  to  give 
a  new  charm  to  tne  rest  of  the  Saints  in  heaven, — ^was 
never  in  America.  Nor  did  he  ever  embark  for  America : 
the  fleet  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  his  passage  was 
delayed  but  a  few  days ;  on  petition  of  the  owners  and 
passengers.  King  Charles  removed  the  restraint ;  (10)  the 
ships  proceeded  on  their  intended  voyage ;  and  the  whole 
company,  as  it  seems,  without  diminution,  arrived  safely 
in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts.  (11)  Had  Hampden  and 
CromweU  been  of  the  party,  they  too  would  have  reached 
New  England. 

(1)  Hutchinson,  i.  44.  (2)  Winthrop,  i.  268. 

(3)  Nulla  vesti^a  retrorsum.  (4)  Nugent,  i.  1/3,  174. 

(5)  Potter's  Narragansett,  14 — Comp.  TYnmbuIl. 

(6)  Belknap's  Biog.  ii.  229.  (7)  N.  Amer.  Review,  vi.  28. 

(8)  Fr.  Baylies,  Memoir,  i.  110,  takes  fire  at  the  thought. 

(9)  ii.  Massachusetts  Hist.  Coll.  viii.  258.  More  probably  John.  H»x&hi&&.\ 
.  a  common  name  in  the  Old  Colony. 

(10)  Rushworth,  ii.  409.    Aikin's  Charles  I.  i.  47\— 4*]^. 

(11)  Winthrop,  1 2(J6,  is  decisive. 
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A  few  weeks  before  this  attempt  to  staj  emigration,  the 
lords  of  the  council  had  written  to  Wmthrop,  recalling 
to  mind  the  former  proceedings  by  a  quo  warranto,  and 
demanding  the  return  of  the  patent.  In  case  of  refusal,  it 
was  added,  the  king  would  assume  into  his  own  hands  tiie 
entire  management  of  the  plantation.  (1) 

But  "  David  in  exile  could  more  safely  expostulate  with 
Saul  for  the  vast  space  between  them."  The  colonists, 
without  desponding,  demanded  a  trial  before  condenma- 
tion.  They  urged  that  the  recall  of  the  patent  would  be 
a  manifest  breach  of  faith,  pregnant  witn  evils  to  them- 
selves and  their  neighbours ;  that  it  would  strengthen  the 
plantations  of  the  French  and  the  Dutch ;  that  it  would 
discourage  all  future  attempts  at  coloniid  enterprise ;  and, 
finally,  "  if  the  patent  be  taken  from  us," — such  was  their 
cautious  but  energetic  remonstrance, — "the  common  peoi^e 
will  conceive  that  his  Majesty  hath  cast  them  off,  and  that 
hereby  they  are  freed  from  their  allegiance  and  subjection, 
and  tnerefore  will  be  ready  to  confederate  themselves 
under  a  new  ffovemment,  for  their  necessary  safety  and 
subsistence,  wiiich  will  be  of  dangerous  example  unto 
other  plantations,  and  perilous  to  ourselves,  of  incurring 
his  Majesty's  di8pleasure."(2)  They  therefore  beg  of  the 
royal  clemency  the  favour  of  neglect. 

But  before  their  supplication  could  find  its  way  to  the 
throne,  the  monarch  was  himself  already  involvea  in  dis- 
asters. Anticipating  success  in  his  tyranny  in  England, 
he  had  resolved  to  practise  no  forbearance  ;  with  headlong 
indiscretion,  he  insisted  on  introducing  a  liturgy  into 
Scotland,  and  compelling  the  uncompromising  (£sciples 
of  Knox  to  listen  to  prayers  translated  from  "flie  Koman 
missal.    The  first  attempt  at  reading  the  new  service 

'*  in  the  cathedral  of  Edmburgh,  was  the  signal  for 
that  series  of  momentous  events  wmch  promised  to  restore 
liberty  to  England,  and  give  peace  to  the  colonies.  The 
movement  began,  as  great  revolutions  almost  always  do, 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people.  "What,  ye  villain!" 
shouted  the  old  women  at  the  dean,  as  he  read  the  liturgy, 
"  will  ye  say  mass  in  my  lugP" — "  A  pape,  a  pape !"  re- 
sounded the  multitude,  incensed  against  the  bishop; 
"  stane  him,  stane  him ! "  The  churchmen  narro^y 
escaped  martyrdom.    The  tumult  spreads ;  the  nobles  of 

(I)  Hubbard,  868,  S69.    Hazard,  \.  43%,  49a.  lAsjtoMaiswTsfu  <M^  \^,  \^, 
(9)  Hubbard,  Sfi9— 871.    Hutch,  i.  Xp\».«o.^.   YL%acw\,V.«A..v"3fe, 
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Scotland  take  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  people 
to  advance  their  ambition.  The  national  covenant  is 
*  ^^*  published,  and  is  signed  by  the  Scottish  nation, 
almost  without  distinction  of  rank  or  se^ ;  the  defences  of 
desiK>tism  are  broken  down :  ^e  flood  washes  away  every 
vestige  of  ecclesiastical  oppression.  Scotland  rises  m  arms 
for  a  noly  war,  and  enlists  religious  enthusiasm  under  its 
banner  in  its  contest  against  a  despot,  who  has  neither  a 
regular  treasury,  nor  an  airmv,  nor  the  confidence  of  his 
people.  The  wisest  of  his  subjects  esteem  the  insurgents 
as  their  Mends  and  allies.  There  is  now  no  time  to 
oppress  New  England ;  the  throne  itself  totters ; — 
there  is  no  need  to  foroid  emigration ;  England  is  at  once 
become  the  theatre  of  wondenul  events ;  and  many  flery 
spirits,  who  had  fled  for  a  refuge  to  the  colonies,  rusn  bacK 
1640.  to  share  in  the  open  stniggle  for  liberty.  In  the 
1642.  following  years,  few  passengers  came  over ;  the  re- 
formation of  church  and  state,  the  attainder  of  Straflbrd, 
the  impeachment  of  Laud,  the  ^eat  enemy  of  Massachu- 
setts, caused  all  men  to  stay  in  England,  in  expectation  of 
a  new  world.  (1) 

Yet  a  nation  was  already  planted  in  New  England ;  a 
commonwealth  was  matured;  tKe  contests  in  wiiich  the 
unfortunate  Charles  became  engaged,  and  the  republican 
revolution  that  followed,  left  the  colonists,  for  the  space 
of  twenty  years,  nearly  unmolested  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  benents  of  virtual  independence.  The  change  which 
their  industry  had  wrought  in  the  wilderness,  was  the 
admiration  of  their  times, — ^the  wonder  of  the  world.  (2) 
Plenty  prevailed  throughout  the  settlements.  The  wig- 
wams and  hovels  in  which  the  English  had  at  flrst  found 
shelter,  were  replaced  by  well-built  houses.  The  number 
of  emigrants  who  had  arrived  in  New  England  before  the 
assembling  of  the  Long  Parliament,  are  esteemed  to  have 
been  twentjr-one  thousand  two  hundred.  (3)  One  (4)  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  ships  had  borne  tnem  across  the 

(1)  Winthrop,  u.  7*  31,  74. 

(2)  Lechford,  47.    Johnson,  b.  ii.  c.  xxl. 

(3)  Johnson,  b.  i.  c.  xiv.  Josselyn's  N.  B.  S58.  Dummer's  Defence  of 
N.  £.  Charters.  Hutchinson,  i.  91  •  I>avis,  in  ii.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  i.  xxiii. 
Neal's  N.  £.  i.  213,  and  Dougrlass's  Summary,  i.  381,  are  in  error.  Mather, 
b.  i.  c.  viii.  s.  7-  ,  ^,.  ^^ 

(4)  I  have  no  doubt,  198,  and  not  298.    Compare  Savage  and  Wmthrop, 
U.  331,  and  ii.  91,  where  there  is  another  example  of  aYsastokft  Ssv^ftefeajt 
from  the  Arabic  numerals  of  Johnson.    The  »cco«Bte  ^jwawts^ft.^^  *a>!^ 
MtrivalB  in  America  will  not  admit  the  laxccx  Ste&envsxAi. 
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Atlantic ;  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  plantatioiis  had  been 
almost  a  million  of  dollars, — a  great  expenditnie  and  a 
great  emigration  for  that  age  ;  yet  in  1832  more  than  fifty 
thousand  persons  arrived  at  l^e  single  port  of  Quebec  in 
one  summer,  bringing  with  them  a  capital  excee<£ng  three 
millions  of  dollars.  In  a  little  more  than  ten  jeans,  fifty 
towns  and  villages  had  been  planted ;  between  thirty  and 
forty  churches  built ;  and  stnmgers,  as  they  gazed,  could 
not  but  acknowledge  God's  blessing  on  the  endeavours  of 
the  planters.  (1)  Affluence  was  already  beginning  to  follow 
in  tne  train  of  industry.  The  natural  exports  of  tiie 
country  were  furs  and  lumber ;  grain  was  carried  to  the  • 
West  Indies ;  fish  also  was  a  staple.  The  business  of 
ship-building,  in  which  sogreat  excellence  has  been  attained, 
was  early  introduced.  Vessels  of  four  handred  tons  were 
constructed  before  1643.  So  long  as  the  ports  were  filled 
with  new  comers,  the  domestic  consumption  had  required 
nearly  aU  the  produce  of  the  colony.  But  now,  says 
Winthrop(2)  (and,  in  the  history  of  American  in-  • 
'  dustry,  the  fact  is  worth  preservmg),  "  our  supplies 
from  England  failing  much,  men  began  to  look  about  them, 
and  fell  to  a  manufacture  of  cotton,  whereof  we  had  store 
from  Barbadoes."  In  view  of  the  exigency,  "  the  general 
court"  had  already  "made  order  for  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth."  (3) 

The  Long  Parliament  contained  among  its  members 
*  ^^"  many  sincere  favourers  of  the  Puritan  plantations. 
Yet  the  English  in  America,  with  wise  circumspection, 
did  not  for  a  moment  forget  the  dangers  of  a  foreign  juris- 
diction. "  Upon  the  great  liberty  which  the  king  had  left 
the  parliament  in  England,  some  of  our  friends  there  wrote 
to  us  advice  to  solicit  for  us  in  the  parliament,  giving  us 
hope  that  we  might  obtain  much.  But  consultmg  about 
it,  we  declined  me  motion  for  this  consideration,  that  if 
we  should  put  ourselves  imder  the  protection  of  the  par- 
liament, we  must  then  be  subject  to  all  such  laws  as  tney 
should  make,  or,  at  least,  such  as  they  might  impose  upon 
us.  It  might  prove  very  prejudicial  to  U8."(4<)  The  love 
of  political  independence  aecuned  even  benefits. 

When  letters  arrived,  inviting  the  colonial  churches  to 
send  their  deputies  to  the  Westmmster  assembly  of  divines, 

(1)  New  Enfflaiid*8  First  Fruits,  in  i.  Mass.  Hist  CoU.  i.  247- 

(2)  Winthrop,  ii.  119.  V^'i  ^xAtewcd,  c,  xxii. 
(4)  Hlothrop,  ii.  as.    i.  Hist.  Coli.  \\.  \&^. 
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the  same  sagacity  led  them  to  neglect  the  inyitation. 

Especially  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  whom  historians 
^  ^'  have  so  often  taunted  with  jealous  ambition,  and  who 
was  remarkable  for  avoiding  notoriety,  "  liked  not  tiie 
business,"  and  deemed  it  his  duty  rather  to  stay  in  quiet 
and  obscurity  with  his  people  m  Connecticut,  than  to 
turn  propagandist,  and  plead  for  Independency  in  Eng- 
land.(l) 

Yet  such  commercial  advantages  as  might  be  obtained 
without  a  surrender  of  their  chartered  rights,  were  objects 
of  desire.  Hugh  Peters  and  two  others  had  been  despatched 
as  agents  for  the  colonies,  and  their  mission  was  favourably 

received.  The  House  of  Commons  publicly  acknow- 
'  ledged,  that  "  the  plantations  in  New  England  had, 
by  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  had  good  and  prosperous 
success,  without  any  public  duarge  to  the  parent  state ;" 
and  their  imports  and  exports  were  freed  from  all  taxation, 
"  imtil  the  House  of  Commons  should  take  order  to  the 
contrarv."(2)  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  received 
the  ormnance  hardly  as  a  boon  from  a  sovereign,  but 
rather  as  a  courtesy  and  a  benefit  from  a  friendly  state  ; 
and  while  they  entered  it  on  their  records  as  a  memorial 
for  jjosterity,  they  sought  to  requite  the  kindness  by  reci- 
procity of  legislation. 

Still  more  important  for  New  England  were  the 
'  benefits  of  a  secure  domestic  legislation.  Among  the 
first  fruits  may  be  esteemed  the  general  declaration  of  the 
principles  of  Uberty— the  promulgation  of  a  biU  of  rights.(3) 
Universal  suffrage  was  not  established ;  but  every  man, 
whether  inhabitant  or  foreigner,  freeman  or  not  freeman, 
received  the  right  of  introducing  any  business  into  any 

?ublic  meeting,  and  of  taking  ps^  in  its  deliberations. (4) 
'he  colony,  moreover,  offered  a  free  welcome  and  aid,  at 
the  public  cost,  to  Christians  of  every  nation,  who  mi^ht 
fly  beyond  the  Atlantic  "  to  escape  from  wars  or  famme, 
or  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  their  persecutors."  (5) 
The  nation,  by  a  special  statute,  made  the  fri£;itive  and  tne 
persecuted  the  guests  of  the  commonwealth.  Its  hospi- 
talitv  was  as  wide  as  misfortune.  / 

The  same  liberality  dictated  the  terms  on  which  the 

(1)  Winthrop,  ii.  76. 

(2)  Hazard,!.  114.  Winfhrop,  ii.  98.  Hutchinson,  I.  IIO.  Cfe3Bisas5K»,v\v. 

(3)  Laws  of  1641,  ed.  of  l66o,  p.  1,  26,  27, 28,  ttadi  bQ.   "^VoSteia^,^.  ^'^^^ 

(4)  Laws,  ed.  l660,  p.  50.  V.^^  1a^%,  e^X^ifc^*^.!'^' 
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rurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  was  extended  over  New 
ilampsliire ;  and  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  oharter 
offered  an  excuse  for  claiming  the  territory.  Marjluid 
suffered  for  almost  twenty  yean  the  evils  of  a  dispttled 
jurisdiction,  before  its  Mtizens  asserted  their  claims  to 
self-government :  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  dreading 
the  perils  of  anarchy,  provided  a  remedy,  by  the  imme- 
diate exercise  of  their  natural  rights,  and,  by  their  own 
voluntary  act,  they  were  annexed  to  their  powerful  neigh- 
boiu^ — ^not  as  a  province,  but  on  equal  terms,  as  an  inte^nl 

Sortion  of  the  state.  The  change  was  effected  with  great 
eliberation.  The  banks  of  the  Piscataqua  had  not  been 
peopled  by  Poritans ;  and  the  system  of  Massachusetts 
could  not  properly  be  applied  to  the  new  acquisitions.  The 
general  court  adopted  the  measure  wmch  justice  le- 
*  ^'  commended ;  neither  the  freemen  nor  the  deputies  of 
New  Hampshire  were  required  to  be  church  members. 
Thus  political  harmony  was  established,  though  the  set- 
tlements long  retained  marks  of  the  difference  of  their* 
origin.  (1)  • 

The  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  territoiy  on  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay  was  less  deserving  of  success.  Massachu- 
setts proceeded  with  the  decision  of  an  independent  state. 
Samuel  Grorton,  a  wild  but  benevolent  enthusiast,  who 
used  to  say,  heaven  was  not  a  place,  there  was  no  heaven 
but  in  the  hearts  of  good  men,  no  hell  but  in  the  mind, 
had  created  disturbances  in  the  district  of  Warwick.  A 
minority  of  the  inhabitants,  wearied  with  harassing 

^'  disputes,  requested  the  interference  of  the  magistrates 
of  Massachusetts,  (2)  and  two  sachems,  near  Providence, 
surrendered  the  soil  1^  the  jurisdiction  of  that  state.(3) 
Grorton  and  his  partisans  did  not  disguise  their  scorn  for 
the  colonial  clergy;  they  were  advocates  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  and,  at  the  same  time,  having  no  hope  of  pro- 
tection except  from  England,  they  were,  by  their  position, 
enemies  to  colonial  independence;  they  denied  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts,  not  only  on 
the  soil  of  "Warwick,  but  everywhere,  inasmuch  as  it 

^*  was   tainted  by  a  want  of  true  allegiance.      Such 
opinions,  if  carried  mto  effect,  would  have  destroyed  the 

(I)  Belknap,  c.  ii.    Adams,  p.  30.    Hubbard,  37I|  372.    Compare  Win* 
ibrop,  ii.  S8  and  93. 
(i)  m.  Mass.  Hist.  CoQ.  i.  4—4.   "WVitfteQ^.^i.  ^,   UoSobaxd,  406. 
(3)  Winthrop,  ii.  I8(H-123. 
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ecclesiastical  system  of  Massachusetts,  and  subverted  its 
liberties,  and  were  therefore  thought  worthy  of  death; 
but  .the  public  opinion  of  the  time,  as  expressed  by  a  small 
majority  of  the  deputies,  was  more  merciful,  and  Grorton 
and  his  associates  were  imprisoned*  It  is  the  nature  of 
a  popular  state  to  cherish  peace ;  the  people  murmured  at 
the  severity  of  their  rulers,  and  the  imprisoned  men  were 
soon  set  at  liberty ;  but  the  claim  to  the  territory  was  not 
immediately  abandoned.  (1) 

The  enlargement  of  the  territory  of  Massachusetts 
was,  in  part,  a  result  of  the  virtual  independence  which 
the  commotions  in  the  mother  country  had  secured  to  the 
colonies.  The  establishment  of  a  union  among  the  Puri- 
tan states  of  New  England,  was  a  still  more  important 
measure. 

Immediately  after  the  victories  over  the  Pequods, 

*  ^'^'  at  a  time  when  the  earliest  synod  had  gathered  in 
Boston  the  leading  magistrates  and  elders  of  Connecticut, 

*the  design  of  a  confederacy  was  proposed.  Many  of  the 
American  statesmen,  familiar  with  the  character  of  the 
government  of  Holland,  possessed  sufiScient  ez]^rience 
and  knowledge  to  frame  the  necessary  plan ;  but  tmie  was 
wanting ;  the  agents  of  Plymouth  could  not  be  seasonably 
summoned,  and  the  subject  was  deferred.  The  next  year 
it  came  a^ain  into  discussion;  but  Connecticut, 
offended  "because  some  pre-eminence  was  yielded 
to  Massachusetts,"  insisted  on  reserving  to  each  state  a 
negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  confederacy.  This 
reservation  was  refused ;  for,  in  that  case,  said  Massa- 
chusetts, "  all  would  have  come  to  nothing." 

The  vicinity  of  the  Dutch,  a  powerful  neighbour, 

*  ^'  whose  claims  Connecticut  could  not,  single-handed, 
defeat,  led  the  colonists  of  the  west  to  renew  the  negotia- 
tion; and  with  such  success,  that,  within  a  few  years, 
THE  United  Colonies  of  New  England  were  "  made 

(1)  On  Gorton,  see  Eliot,  iniii.  Mass.  Hist.  CoU.  iv.  136.  Winthrop,  i.  91i 
390,  ii.  58,  59,  and  Eddy's  R«te,  142—148,  156,  I65,  l66,  280,  295,  899>  317, 
322.  Col(Miy  Records,  ii.  Johnson,  b.  iL  c.  xxiii.  xxiv.  Lechford,  41,43. 
Gorton,  in  ii.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  viii.  68—70.  Morton,  202—206.  Gorton, 
in  Hntchinson,  i.  App.  xx.  Hubbard,  343,  344,  401—407,  and  500 — 512. 
Hazard,  i.  546—553.  C.  Mather,  b.  TiL  c.  ii.  s.  12.  Callender,  35,  38. 
Hopkins,  in  ii.  Mass.  Hist.  CoU.  ix.  199—201.  Hutchinson,  i.  114—118. 
Hutchinson's  Coll.  38?— 239,  and  405,  415.  Backus,  i.  118  and  ff.  Eliot, 
in  i.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  ix.  35—38.  Knowles,  182— \^.  ^w*:^^  csol  '^^'vct- 
throp,  ii.  147  -Mp.  Baylies,  N.P.  i.  c.  xii.  Bes^  ol  «a  \&  Q(at\«isJ^  cpiro> 
accoant,  with  the  acconite  commexitary  of  8toi}!taa. 
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all  as  one.'*(l)  Protection  a^gainst  the  encroachments 
of  the  iJutch  and  the  French;  security  against 
^  *^*  the  tribes  of  savages;  the  liberties  of  tne  gospel 
in  purity  and  in  peace, — -these  were  the  motives  to  the  con- 
federacy, which  did,  itself,  continue  nearly  half  a  century, 
and  wmch,  even  after  it  was  cut  down,  left  a  hope  that  a 
new  and  a  better  union  would  spring  from  its  root. 

Neither  was  the  measure  accomplished  without  a  pro- 
gress in  political  science.  If  the  delegates  from  three  of 
the  states  were  empowered  to  frame  and  definitively  con- 
clude a  union,  the  colony  of  Plymouth  now  set  the  example 
of  requiring  that  the  act  of  their  constituent  representa- 
tives should  have  no  force  till  confirmed  by  a  majority  of 
thepeople. 

The  union  embraced  the  separate  governments  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven ;  but 
to  each  its  respective  local  jurisdiction  was  careftdly  re- 
served. The  question  of  State  rights  is  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  old.  The  afiairs  of  the  confederacy  were 
intrusted  to  commissioners,  consisting  of  two  from  each 
colony.  Church  membership  was  the  only  qualification 
required  for  the  office.  The  commissioners,  who  were  to 
assemble  annually,  or  oftener  if  exigencies  demanded, 
might  deliberate  on  all  things  which  are  "  the  proper  con- 
comitants or  consequents  of  a  confederation."  The  affairs 
of  peace  and  war,  and  especially  Indian  affairs,  exclusively 
belonged  to  them ;  they  were  authorized  to  make  internal 
improvements  at  the  common  charge ;  they,  too,  were  the 
guardians  to  see  equal  and  spee^  justice  assured  to  all 
the  confederates  in  every  jurisdiction.  The  common  ex- 
penses were  to  be  assessed  according  to  population. 

Thus  remarkable  for  tmmixed  simplicify  was  the  form 
of  the  first  confederated  government  (2)  in  America.  It 
was  a  directory,  apparently  without  any  check.  There 
was  no  president,  except  as  a  moderator  of  its  meetings ; 
and  the  larger  state,  Massachusetts,  superior  to  all  the 
rest  in  territory,  wealth,  and  population,  had  no  greater 
number  of  votes  than  New  Haven.  But  the  commis- 
sioners were,  in  reality,  little  more  than  a  deliberative 
body ;  they  possessed  no  executive  power,  and,  while  they 

(n  ^Inthrop,  i.  337,  S84,  399 ;  ii.  350,  S66.    Hubbard,  466.    Johnson, 
b.  ii.  c.  xxiii. 
(a)  On  the  Ccmfederacy— the  Becot^  \xi  B»xax^  ^.  ^  ^mthtop, 
n.  101—106,    Morton,  sao.    Uubhaxd,c.\ii. 
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could  decree  a  war  and  a  levy  of  troops,  it  remained  for 
the  states  to  carry  their  votes  into  effect. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  reception  of  new  members 
into  the  league;  but  the  provision  was  wholly  without 
results.  The  people  beyond  the  Piscataqua  were  not 
admitted,  because  "  they  ran  a  different  course"  from  the 
Puritans,  "  both  in  their  mimstry  and  in  their  civil  ad- 
ministration." The  plantations  of  Providence  also  desired 
in  vain  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  imion  ;(1)  and 
the  request  of  the  island  of  Bhode  Island  was  equally 
rejected,  because  it  would  not  consent  to  form  a  part  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  Ply  mouth.  (2)  Yet  this  early  confederacy 
survived  the  lealousies  of  the  Long  Parhament,  met  witn 
favour  from  the  Protector,  and  remained  safe  from  censure 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 

Its  chief  office  was  the  security  of  the  settlements  against 
the  natives,  whose  power  was  growing  more  formidable  in 
proportion  as  they  became  acquainted  with  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  But  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  weakened 
by  dissensions  among  themselves.  Now  that  the  Pequod 
nation  was  extinct,  the  more  quiet  Narragansetts  could 
hardly  remain  at  peace  with  the  less  numerous  Mohegans. 
Anger  and  revenge  brooded  in  the  mind  of  Miantonomoh. 
He  hated  the  Mohegans,  for  they  were  the  allies  of  the 
English,  by  whom  he  had  been  arraigned  as  a  criminal. 
He  had  suffered  indi^ties  at  Boston,  alike  woimdingto 
his  pride  as  a  chieftain  and  his  honour  as  a  man.  His 
savage  wrath  was  kindled  against  Uncas,  his  accuser, 
whom  he  detested  as  doubly  his  enemy,— once  as  the 
sachem  of  a  hostile  tribe,  and  again  as  a  traitor  to  the 
whole  Indian  race,  the  cringing  sycophant  of  the  white 
men.  Gathering  his  men  sudaenly  together,  in  defiance 
of  a  treaty  to  wmch  the  English  were  parties,  (3)  Mianto- 
nomoh, accompanied  by  a  thousand  warriors,  fell  upon 
the  Mohegans.  But  his  movements  were  as  rash  as  his 
spirit  was  impetuous ;  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  those  whom  he  had  doomed  as  a  certain  prey  to  his 
vengeance.  By  the  laws  of  Indian  warfare  the  fate  of  the 
captive  was  death.  Yet  Gorton  and  his  friends,  who  held 
their  lands  by  a  grant  from  Miantonomoh  interceded  for 
their  benefactor.  The  unhappy  chief  was  conducted  to 
Hartford ;  and  the  wavering  Uncas,  who  had  the  stron^e«.t 

(1)  Mass.  MS.  state  Papers,  Case  1.  File  1.  tto.  17 . 

(2)  Hazard,  U.  99, 100.  (3)  Uubbax^*%  \Tkd^HDL^«c%^  v^. 
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claims  to  tlie  gratitade  and  protection  of  the  !Bngliah,(l) 
asked  the  advice  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies.  Murder  had  ever  been  severelT  punished  by 
the  Puritans ;  they  had,  at  Plymouth,  with  the  advice  of 
Massachusetts,  executed  three  of  their  own  men  for  taking 
the  life  of  one  Indian ;  and  the  elders,  to  whom  the  case 
of  Miantonomoh  was  referred,  finding  that  he  had,  deli- 
berately and  in  time  of  quiet,  murdered  a  servant  in  the 
service  of  the  Mohegan  chief;  that  he  had  fomented  dis- 
contents against  the  English ;  and  that,  in  contempt  of  a 
league,  he  nad  plunged  into  a  useless  and  bloody  war, — 
coidd  not  perceive  in  his  career  any  claims  to  mercy.  He 
seemed  to  merit  death,  yet  not  at  the  hands  of  the  settlers. 
(Jncas  received  his  captive,  and,  convening  the  helpless 
victim  beyond  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Connec- 
ticut, put  him  to  death.(2)  So  perished  Miantonom<^, 
the  Mend  of  the  exiles  from  Massachusetts,  the  faithful 
benefactor  of  the  fathers  of  Ehode  Island. 

The  tribe  of  Miantonomoh  burned  to  avenge  the  execu- 
tion of  their  chief;  but  they  feared  a  connict  with  tiie 
En^ish,  whose  alliance  they  vainly  solicited,  and  who 
persevered  in  protecting  the  Mohegans.  The  Narragan- 
setts  were  at  last  compelled  to  submit  in  sullenness  to  a 
peace,  of  which  the  terms  were  alike  hateful  to  their  inde- 
pendence, their  prosperity,  and  their  love  of  revenge.(3) 

While  the  commissioners,  thus  unreservedly  and  with- 
out appeal,  controlled  the  relation  of  the  native  tribes,  the 
spirit  of  independence  was  still  Airther  displayed  by  a 
direct  negotiation  and  a  solemn  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
governor  of  Acadia.  (4) 

Contentwith  the  security  which  the  confederacy  afforded, 
the  people  of  Connecticut  desired  no  guarantee  for  their 
independence  from  the  government  of  England;  taking 
1044.  care  only,  by  a  regiuar  purchase,  to  obtain  a  title  to 
1646.  the  soil  from  the  assigns  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.(6) 
The  people  of  Ehode  Island,  excluded  from  the  oolonial 

(1)  ii.  Mass.  H.  C.  viii.  137,  Ul. 

(2)  Records,  in  Hazard,  ii.  7—13.  I.  Mather's  Ind.  Troubles,  59,  57. 
Morton,  SS4.  Winthrop,  ii.  130,  134.  Hubbard's  Indian  Wars,  4S— 45. 
Johnson,  b.  ii.  c.  xxiii.  Trumbull,  i.  129—135.  Drake,  b.  ii.  67.  Relation 
in  iii.  Mass.  Hist.  Ck>U.  iii.  161  and  ff.  Gorton,  in  Staples's  edition,  154 
and  ff.  See  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  Hopkins,  and  SaTag;e,  and 
8t)q»le8,  of  Davis  vul  Holmes. 

(3)  Hazard,  ii.  40—50.    Winthrop,  ii.  198,  346,  380. 

(4)  Winthrop,  ii.  197-    Haaard.  i.  saft  siA  W7 ,  wcAii.  !k^,  t»v. 

(5)  TVamball,  L  App.  v.  aiodvi. 
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union,  would  never  have  maintained  their  existence  as  a 
separate  state,  had  they  not  sought  the  interference  and 
protection  of  the  mother  country  j  and  the  founder 
^  ^'  of  the  colony  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  imuortant 
mission. 

Embarking  at  Manhattan,  he  arrived  in  England  not 
long  after  the  death  of  Hampden.  The  x>&i*liament  had 
placed  the  affairs  of  the  American  colonies  imder  the 
control  of  Warwick,  as  govemor-in-chief,  assisted  by  a 
council  of  five  peers  and  twelve  commoners.(l)  Among 
these  commoners  was  Henry  Yane,  a  man  who  was  ever 
as  true  in  his  affections  as  in  his  principles,  and  who  now 
welcomed  the  American  envoy  as  an  ancient  Mend.  The 
favour  of  parliament  was  won  by  the  incomparable 
"printed  Indian  labours  of  Boger  Williams, (2)  tne  like 
whereof  was  not  extant  firom  any  part  of  America ;"  and 
his  merits  as  a  missionary  induced  **  both  Houses  of  Par« 
liament  to  grant  unto  him,  and  friends  with  him,  a  free 
and  absolute  charter  (3)  of  civil  government  for  those  parts 
of  his  abode."  (4)  Thus  were  the  places  of  refuge  for 
*  "soul-liberty,"  on  the  NarraganseU  Bay,  incorporated 
"  with  fullpower  and  authority  to  rule  themselves."  To 
the  Jjone  I'arliament,  and  especially  to  Sir  Henry  Yane, 
Bhode  Island  owes  its  existence  as  a  political  state. 

A  double  triumph  awaited  Williams  on  his  return  to 
"New  England.  He  arrived  at  Boston,  and  letters  from 
the  parliament  insured  him  a  safe  reception  from  those 
who  had  decreed  his  banishment.  But  what  honours 
prepared  for  the  happy  negotiator,  on  his  return  to  the 
province  which  he  had  founded !  As  he  reached  Seekonk, 
he  found  the  water  covered  with  a  fleet  of  canoes ;  all 
ftovidence  had  come  forth  to  welcome  the  return  of  its 
benefactor.  Beceiving  their  successful  ambassador,  the 
group  of  boats  started  for  the  opposite  shore ;  and,  as  they 
paddled  across  the  stream,  Boger  Williams,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  his  grateful  fellow-citizens,  and  glowing  with 
the  purest  joy,  "was  elevated  and  transported  out  of 
himself."(6) 

And  now  came  the  experiment  of  the  efficacy  of  popular 
sovereignty.    The  value  of  a  moral  principle  may  be  tried 

(1)  Hazard,  i.  533,  S85.  (3)  Rhode  Idand  Hist  GoU.  i. 

(3)  U.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  ix.  185. 

(4)  Winthrop,  ii.  193.    Knowles,  900.    See  also  C«S\«ci<9kec  «xA'&MSin&v-> 
both  very  good  authorities,  because  botih  foUowed  ocipxvBl  ^cicra3SL«o»&, 

(s;  Knowles,  202.   The  work  of  Knowlea  te  oC  \)i|^ N«X\Mb. 
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on  a  small  commtmity  as  well  as  a  large  one ;  the  experi- 
ment on  magnetism,  made  witk  a  chilas  toy,  gives  as  sure 
a  result  as  when  the  agency  of  that  suhue  power  is 
watched  in  its  influence  on  the  globe.  There  were  already 
several  towns  in  the  new  state,  filled  with  the  strangest 
and  most  incongruous  elements, — ^Anabaptists  and  ^ti- 
nomians,  fanatics  (as  its  enemies  asserted)  and  infidels ; 
so  that,  if  a  man  had  lost  his  rehgious  opinions,  he  might 
have  been  sure  to  find  them  again  in  some  village  of 
Ehode  Island.  All  men  were  equal ;  all  might  meet  and 
debate  in  the  public  assemblies ;  all  might  aspire  to  office ; 
the  people,  for  a  season,  constituted  itself  its  own  tribime, 
and  every  pubUc  law  required  confirmation  in  the  primary 
assemblies.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  litue  "  de- 
mocracie,"  which,  at  the  beat  of  the  drum  or  the  voice  of 
the  herald,  used  to  assemble  beneath  an  oak  or  by  the 
open  sea-side,  was  famous  for  its  *'  headiness  and  tumults," 
its  stormy  town-meetings,  and  the  angry  feuds  of  its 
herdsmen  and  shepherds.  But,  true  as  the  needle  to  the 
pole,  the  popular  will  instinctively  pursued  the  popular 
interest.  Amidst  the  jarring  quarrels  of  rival  statesmen 
in  the  plantations,  good  men  were  chosen  to  administer 
the  ffovemment ;  and  the  spirit  of  mercy,  of  liberality,  and 
•wisdom,  was  impressed  on  its  legislation. (1)     **  Our  popu- 

laritie,"  bslj  their  records,  "  shall  not,  as  some  con- 

jecture  it  will,  prove  an  anarchie,  and  so  a  common 
tirannie ;  for  we  are  exceeding  desirous  to  preserve  every 
man  safe  in  his  person,  name,  and  estate."  (z) 

The  danger  still  menaced.    The  executive  council  of 
state  in  England  had  granted  to  Coddington  a  commission 

for  governing  the  islands ;  and  such  a  dismemberment 
^  *^'  of  the  territory  of  the  narrow  state  must  have  ter- 
minated in  the  division  of  the  remaining  soil  between  the 
adjacent  governments.  Williams  was  again  compelled  to 
return  to  England ;  and,  with  John  Clarke,  lus  colleague  in 

the  mission,  was  again  successful.  The  dangerous  com- 
*  mission  was  vacated,  and  the  charter  and  union  of  what 
now  forms  the  state  of  Ehode  Island  confinned.  The 
general  assembly,  in  its  gratitude,  desired  that  Williams 
might  himself  obtain  fi^m  the  sovereign  authority  in 
England  an  appointment  as  governor  tor  a  year  over 
the  whole  colony.    But  if  gratitude  blinded  the  province, 

(I)  il.  MftM.  H\st.  Com.  Vv\.  1%»  8tc. 
(S)  MS.  Recoct  of  K.  1.  tox  \^i . 
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ambition  did  not  blind  its  benevolent  author.  Williains 
refused  to  sanction  a  measure  which  would  have  furnished 
a  dangerous  precedent,  and  was  content  with  the  honour 
of  domg  good.  His  entire  success  with  the  executive 
council  was  due  to  the  powerful  intercession  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane.  "  Under  God,  the  sheet-anchor  of  Rhode  Island 
was  Sir  Hemy.*'(l)  But  for  him,  Ehode  Island  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  divided  among  its  neighbours.  "From 

the  first  beginning  of  the  Providence  colony,"  thus 
'  ^*'  did  the  town-meeting  address  Sir  Henry  vane, — 
"  you  have  been  a  noble  and  true  friend  to  an  outcast  and 
despised  people  ;  we  have  ever  reaped  the  sweet  fruits  of 
your  constant  loving-kindness  and  favour.  We  have  long 
been  free  from  the  iron  yoke  of  wolvish  bishops  ;  we  have 
8itten  dry  from  the  streams  of  blood  spilt  by  the  wars  in 
^ur  native  country.  We  have  not  felt  the  new  chains  of 
the  Presbyterian  tyrants,  nor,  in  this  colony,  have  we  been 
consumed  by  the  over-zealous  fire  of  the  (so-called)  godly 
Christian  magistrates.  We  have  not  known  what  an 
excise  means  ;  we  have  almost  forgotten  what  tithes  are. 
We  have  long  drunk  of  the  cup  of  as  great  liberties  as 
any  people  that  Ave  can  hear  of  under  the  whole  heaven. 
When  we  are  gone,  our  posterity  and  children  after  us 
shall  read,  in  our  t-own  records,  your  loving-kindness  to 
us,  and  our  real  endeavour  after  peace  and  righteousness." 
Far  different  were  the  early  destinies  of  the  province  of 
Maine.    A  general  court  was  held  at  Saco,  under  the 

auspices  of  the  lord  proprietary,  who  had  drawn  upon 
*  ^°  paper  a  stately  scheme  of  government,  with  deputies 
and  counsellors,  a  marshal  and  a  treasurer  of  the  public 
revenue,  chancellors,  and  a  master  of  the  ordnance,  and 

everything  that  the  worthy  old  man  deemed  essential 
^  to  lus  greatness.  Sir  Ferdinand  had  "travailed in 
the  cause  above  forty  years,"  and  expended  above  twenty 
thousand  pounds;  yet  all  the  regalia  which  Thomas 
Gorges,  his  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  and  deputy, 
could  find  in  the  principality,  were  not  enough  for  the 
scanty  furniture  of  a  cottase.  Agamenticus,  though  in 
truth  but  "  a  poor  village,  (2)  soon  became  a  chartered 
borough ;  like  another  Somulus,  the  veteran  soldier  re- 
solvea  to  perpetuate  his  name,  and,  under  the  name  q€ 
Oorgeana,  the  land  round  York  became  «j&  ®^^  ^  ^'^l  "*>^ 
seals  and  parchment,  a  nominal  mayoT  ssijaL  «\.^ern\R?a.<»  ^ 

(V  Backiu,  I.  a86,  {^  ^\xi>aKto^,^.  '^^^ 
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chancery  court  and  a  conrt-leet,  sergeants  and  white  rods, 
can  make  of  a  town  of  less  than  three  hundred  inhabitants 
and  its  petty  officers.  Yet  the  nature  of  Grorges  was 
generous,  and  his  piety  sincere.  He  sought  pleasure  in 
doing  good ;  fame,  oy  advancing  Christiamty  among  the 
heathen;  a  durable  monument,  by  erecting  houses,  vil- 
lages, and  towns.  The  contemporary  and  friend  of  Ealeigh, 
he  adhered  to  schemes  in  America  for  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  long  after  he  became  convinced  of  their  unpro- 
ductiveness, was  still  bent  on  plans  of  colonization,  at  aa 
age  when  other  men  are  but  preparing  to  die  with  decorum. 
Finnly  attached  to  the  monarchy,  he  never  disobeyed  his 
king,  except  that,  as  a  churchman  and  a  Protestant,  he 
refused  to  serve  against  the  Huguenots.  When  the  wars 
in  England  broke  out,  the  septuagenarian  royalist  buckled 
on  his  armour,  and  gave  the  last  strength  of  nis  gray  hairs 
to  the  defence  of  the  imfortunate  Charles. (1)  In  America, 
his  fortunes  had  met  with  a  succession  of  untoward  events. 
The  patent  for  Lygonia  had  been  purchased  by  E-^by,  a 
1648,  republican  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  a  dis- 
1644.  pute  ensued  between  the  deputies  of  the  respective  pro- 
prietaries. In  vain  did  Cleaves,  the  agent  of  B,igby,  solicit 
the  assistance  of  Massachusetts;  the  colony  wanly  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  strife.  It  marks  the  confidence  of  all 
men  in  the  justice  of  the  Puritans,  that  both  aspirants  now 
appealed  to  the  Bay  magistrates,  and  solicited  them  to  act 

as  umpires.  The  cause  was  learnedly  argued  in 
'  ^'  Boston,  and  the  decree  of  the  court  was  oracular. 
Neither  party  was  allowed  to  have  a  clear  right;  and 
both  were  enjoined  to  live  in  peace.  But  how  comd  Vines 
and  Cleaves  assert  their  authority?  On  the  death  of 
Gorges,  the  people  repeatedly  wrote  to  his  heirs.  "No 
1647-  answer  was  received ;  and  such  commissioners  as'had 
1648.  authority  from  Europe  gradually  withdrew.  There 
was  no  relief  for  the  colonists  but  in  themselves  ;  and  the 

inhabitants  of  Piscataqua,    Grorgeana,   and  Wells, 

following  the  American  precedent,  with  free  and 
imanimous  consent  (2)  formea  themselves  into  a  body 
politic  for  the  purposes  of  self-government.  Massachusetts 

readily  offered  its  protection.    The  great  charter  of 
^  ^^*  the  Bay  company  was  unrolled  before  the  general 
court  in  Boston,  and,  "  iijon.  "^enrosei  oi  ^Diaa  SEfifenaanent,  it 
was  voted  that  this  jTunso^c^OTvextejaAa  feota.  ^^^MstJ^isr^. 

(1)  Hutch.  C6U.  386,  387.  ^^^  \,^^%,lSffl^.^^^^A.va. 
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most  part  of  the  Biver  Memmack,  and  three  xniles  more, 
north,  be  it  one  hundred  miles,  more  or  lesse,  from  the 
sea ;  and  then  upon  a  straight  line  east  and  west  to  each 
8ea."(l)  The  words  were  precise.  Nothing  remained  but 
to  find  the  latitude  of  a  point  three  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  remotest  waters  of  me  Merrimack,  and  to  dsdm  all 
the  territory  of  Maine  which  lies  south  of  that  parallel ; 
for  the  grant  to  Massachusetts  was  prior  to  the  patents 
under  which  Eigby-  and  the  heirs  of  Goi^es  had  been 
disputing.  Nor  <ud  the  '' en^rasping "  Massachusetts 
make  an  idle  boast  of  the  territorial  extent  of  its  char- 
tered rights.  Commissioners  were  promptly  despatehed 
to  the  eastward  to  settle  the  fifOTemment.  The  firm  re- 
monstrances  of  Edward  GodLy,  then  governor  of  the 
165S-  province,  a  loyal  friend  to  the  English  monarchy  and 
1663.  the  English  church,  were  disregarded ;  and  one  town^ 
after  another,  yielding  in  part  to  menaces  and  armed 
force,  gave  in  its  adhesion.  Great  care  was  observed  to 
^uard  the  rights  of  property ;  every  man  was  confirmed 
in  his  possessions  ;  the  rdigious  liberty  of  the  Episcopa- 
lians was  left  unharmed;  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
were  extended  to  all  inhabitants ;  and  the  whole  eastern 
country  gradually,  yet  reluctantly,  submitted  to  the  neces- 
sity of'^the  change.  When  the  claims  of  the  proprietaries 
in  England  were  ur^ed  before  Cromwell,  many  iimabitants 

of  the  toWhs  of  York,  Kittery,  Wdls,  Saco,  and  Cape 
^  *  *  Porpoise,  yet  not  a  majority,  remonstrated  on  the 
ground  of  former  experience.  To  sever  them  from  Mas- 
sachusetts would  be  to  them  **  the  subverting  of  all  civil 
order."(2) 

Thus  did  Massachusetts,  following  the  most  favour- 
able interpretation  of  its  charter,  extend  its  frontier 
to  the  islands  in  Cafico  Bay.  It  was  equally  successM 
in  maintaining  its  independence  of  the  Long « Parlia- 
ment; though  the  circumstances  of  the  contest  were 
fatal  to  the  immediate  assertion  of  the  Hberty  of 
conscience. 

With  the  increase  of  English  freedom,  the  dangers 

which  had  menaced  Massachusetts  appeared  to  pass 
away;  its  government  began  to  adventure  on  a  more 
lenient  policy ;  the  sentence  of  exile  against  Wheelwright 

(1)  Mass.  state  Papers,  Case  i.  FUe  vii.  Noa,  4, 40,  b%-,  -'j^.T^oa.  vi » ^^'^ 
43,  46,  47}  X.  No.  88. 
(2)  JDocwaentBin Maine  Hist.  CoU.  296, 299,    HS.lie^faet  olQ«o.^cJfi««^- 
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was  rescinded ;  a  proposition  was  made  to  extend  the 
franchises  of  the  company  to  those  who  were  not  church 
members,  provided  "  a  civil  agreement  among  all  the 
English  could  be  formed"  for  asserting  the  common 
libertv.  For  this  purpose  letters  were  written  to  the 
confederated  states  ;  but  the  want  of  concert  defeated  the 
plan.  The  law  which,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  threatened 
obstinate  Anabaptists  with  exile,  was  not  designed  to  he 
enforced.  "  Anabaptism,*'  says  Jeremy  Taylor  in  his 
famous  argument  for  liberty,  "  is  as  much,  to  be  rooted 
out  as  anything  that  is  the  greatest  pest  and  nuisance  to 
the  public  interest."  The  fathers  of  Massachusetts  rea- 
soned more  mildly.  The  dangers  apprehended  firom  some 
vnld  and  turbulent  spirits,  "  toosc  conscience  and  religion, 
seemed  only  to  sett  forth  themselves  and  raise  contentions 
in  the  country,  did  provoke  us  " — such  was  their  language 
at  the  time — "  to  provide  for  our  safety  by  a  law,  that  all 
such  should  take  notice  how  imwelcome  they  should  be 
unto  us,  either  comeing  or  staying.  But  for  such  as 
*  ^  *  differ  from  us  only  in  judgment,  and  live  peaceably 
amongst  us,  such  have  no  cause  to  complain ;  for  it  hath 
never  beene  as  yet  putt  in  execution  against  any  of  them, 
although  such  are  known  to  live  amongst  tis."(l)  Even 
two  of  the  presidents  of  Harvard  college  were  Anabaptists. 
While  dissenters  were  thus  treated  with  an  equivocal 
toleration,  no  concessions  were  made  towards  the  govern- 
ment in  England.  It  was  the  creed  of  even  the  most 
loyal  deputy,  that  "  if  the  king,  or  any  party  from  him, 
should  attempt  anything  against  this  commonwealth,"  it 
was  a  common  duty  "  to  spend  estate,  and  life,  and  all, 
without  scruple,  in  its  defence ;"  that  "  if  the  parliament 
itself  should  hereafter  be  of  a  mahgnant  spirit,  then,  if  the 
colony  have  strength  sufficient,  it  may  withstand  any 
authoBity  from  thence  to  its  hurt.  (2)  Massachusetts  called 
itself  "  a  perfect  repubhc."(3)  Nor  was  the  expres- 
sion a  vain  boast.  The  commonwealth,  by  force  of 
arms,  preserved  in  its  harbours  a  neutrality  between  the 
ships  of  the  opposing  English  factions  ;  and  the  law  which 
placed  death  as  the  penalty  on  any  "  attempt  at  the  alter- 
ation of  the  frame  of  polity  funaamentally,"(4)  was  well 
understood  to  be  aimed  at  those  who  should  assert  the 
ahsoliite    supremacy  of  the  English  parliament.      The 

(I)  Hutchinson's  CoU.  216,  ^'i^  ^\xw>2KKs^,'^.Yi^,\«a. 

<3)  RespubUcaperfecta.  V*>,  ^^^xv^  \*w%. 
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establishment  of  a  mint  in  1652  was  a  furtlier  exercise  of 
sovereignty. 

Whilst  the  public  mind  was  agitated  with  discussions 
on  liberty  of  conscience  and  independence  of  English 
jurisdiction,  the  community,  in  this  infancy  of  popular 
government,  was  disturbed  with  a  third  "  great  question 
about  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  and  the  Hberty  of 

the  people.  "(1) 

A  democratic  party  had  for  many  years  been  acquiring 
a  control  of  public  opinion.    The  oldest  dispute  in  the 
1639.  colony  related  to  the  grounds  and  limits  of  the  autho- 
1634.  rity  of  the  governor.    In  Boston,  on  occasion  of 
dividing  the  town  lands,  "  men  of  the  inferior  sort  were 
chosen."    Eliot,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  maintained 
that  treaties  should  not  be  made  without  consulting  the 
commons.     The  doctiine  of  rotation  in  office  was 
^  ^'  asserted,  even  to  the  neglect  of  Winthrop,  "  lest  there 
should  be  a  governor  for  me."    When  one  of  the  elders 
proposed  that  the  place  of  governor  should  be  held  for 
life  the  deputies  immediately  resolved  that  no  magistrate 
1639-  o^  any  l^d  should  be  elected  for  more  than  a  year. 
1644.  The  magistrates  once,  assembling  in  a  sort  of  aris- 
tocratic caucus,  nominated  several  persons  for  office,  and 
the  people  took  care  to  reject  every  one  of  the  candidates 
thus  proposed.    On  the  other  hand,  when  one  of  the 
ministers  attempted  to  dissuade  the  people  from  choosing 
the  same  officers  twice  in  succession,  they  disliked  the 
interference  of  the  adviser  more  than  they  loved  the  doe- 
trine  of  frequent  change,  and  re-elected  the  old  magis- 
trates almost  without  exception.    The  condition  of  a  new 
colony  which  discarded  the  legislation  of  the  mother 
countoy,  necessarily  left  many  uiings  to  the  opinions  of 
the  executive.    The  people  were  loud  in  demanding  a 
government  of  law,  and  not  of  discretion.    No  sooner 
nad  the  benevolent  Winthrop  pleaded  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  exact  penalty  for  every  offence, — ^because 
lustice,  not  less  than  mercy,  imposed  the  duty  of  regu- 
lating the  punishment  hj  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
— ^than  the  cry   of  arbitrary   power   was   raised;   and 
the  people  refiised  the  hope  of  clemency,  when  it  was  to  be 
obtamed  from  the  accidental  compassion  and  the  capriclou& 
Judgments  of  a  magistrate.    The  oa^onte^  cxfi?tcvs&«^\r5 
Hhe  asaiatanta  during  ihe  inteTva\&  "betN^een  \)!ttft  ^^^sssrpqs^* 

(1)  Wiiittirop,  Vi.  ^K2a. 
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became  a  subject  of  apprehension.  The  popular  party 
having  a  majority  oi  the  deputies,  proposed  to  sub- 
*  stitute  a  joint  commission.  The  proposition  being  de- 
clined as  inconsistent  with  the  patent,  they  then  desired 
to  reserve  the  question  for  further  deUberation.  When 
to  this  it  was  answered,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  assist- 
ants would  act  according  to  the  power  and  trust  which 
they  claimed  by  the  charter,  the  deputies  immediate^ 
rejoined,  by  their  speaker,  Hawthorne,  "You  will  not 
be  obeyed."  The  same  spirit  occasioned  the  strenuous, 
though  unsuccessful  efforts  to  deprive  the  magistrates  of 
iieir  negative  on  the  doings  of  the  house.  The  negative 
power  was  feared  as  a  bmwark  of  authority,  a  limitation 
of  the  power  of  the  popular  will.(l) 

Such  had  been  tne  progress  of  public  opinion,  when 
'  *•  the  popular  party  felt  a  consciousness  of  so  great 
strength,  as  to  desire  a  struggle  with  its  opponents.  The 
opportunity  could  not  long  be  wanting.  The  executive 
magistrates,  accustomed  to  tutelary  vimlance  over  the 
welfare  of  the  towns,  had  set  aside  a  nmitary  election  in 
Hingham.  There  had  been,  perhaps,  ia  the  proceedinffs, 
sufficient  irregularity  to  warrant  tne  interference.  Tne 
affair  came  before  the  general  court.  "  Two  of  the  ma- 
gistrates and  a  small  majority  of  the  deputies  were  of 
opinion  that  the  magistrates  exercised  too  much  power, 
and  that  the  people's  liberty  was  thereby  in  danger ;  while 
nearly  half  tne  deputies,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  magis- 
trates, judged  that  authority  was  overmuch  slighted, 
which,  if  not  remedied,  would  endanger  the  common- 
wealth, and  introduce  a  mere  democracy."  The  two 
branches  being  thus  at  variance,  a  reference  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  elders  was  proposed.  But  "  to  this  the  depu- 
ties would  by  no  means  consent ;  for  they  knew  that  many 
of  the  elders  were  more  careful  to  uphold  the  honour  and 
power  of  the  magistrates  than  themselves  well  liked  of." 
The  angry  conferences  of  a  long  session  followed.  But 
the  magistrates,  sustained  by  the  ministers,  excelled  the 
popular  party  in  firmness  and  in  self-possession.  The 
latter  lost  ground  by  ioining  issue  on  a  question  where  its 
own  interest  eventually  required  its  defeat. 

For  the  root  of  the  disturbance  at  Hingham  existed  in 
**  a  presbyterial  spirit,"  whick  o^^o^dtiwe  ^vemment  of 

.    O)  WJnthrap,  i.  8S,  S3,  I5l.  lW,*99.^W,^^\,^Wf,  >i.\^,\^,\Ti,^»\. 
910,  SOT,  343, 
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the  colonial  commonwealtli.  Some  of  those  who  pleaded 
the  laws  of  England  against  the  charter  and  the  admi- 
nistration  in  Massachusetts,  had  been  committed  by 
Winthrop  for  contempt  of  the  established  authority.  It 
was  nowproposed  to  procure  their  release  by  his  impeach* 
ment.  Hitherto  the  enemies  of  the  state  had  united  with 
the  popular  part^,  and  both  had  assailed  the  charter  as 
the  basis  of  magisterial  power, — ^the  former  with  the  view 
of  invoking  the  interposition  of  England,  the  latter  in  the 
hope  of  increasing  popular  Hber^r.  But  the  citizens 
could  not  be  induced,  even  in  the  excitement  of  poHtical 
divisions,  to  wrong  the  purest  of  their  leaders,  and  the 
factious  elements  were  rendered  harmless  by  decompo- 
sition. Winthrop  appeared  at  the  bar  only  to  triumph 
in  his  integrity.  "  Civil  liberty,"  said  the  noble-minded 
man,  in  *  a  Uttle  speech  *  on  the  occasion,  "  is  the  proper 
end  and  object  of  authority,  and  cannot  subsist  without 
it.  It  is  a  liberty  to  that  only  which  is  good,  just,  and 
honest.  This  liberty  you  are  to  stand  for  with  the  hazard 
not  only  of  your  goods,  but,  if  need  be,  of  your  lives. 
"Whatsoever  crosseth  this  is  not  authority,  but  a  dis- 
temper thereof." 

It  now  became  possible  to  adjust  the  long-continued 
difference  by  a  compromise.  The  power  of  the  magistrates 
over  the  militia  was  diminished  by  law ;  (1)  but  thoufi^h 
the  magistrates  themselves  were  by  some  declared  to  be 
but  public  servants,  holding  "a  ministerial  ofl&ce,"  and 
though  it  became  a  favourite  idea  that  all  authority 
resides  essentially  with  the  people  in  their  body  repre- 
sentative, yet  the  Hingham  disturbers  were  punished  by 
heavy  fines,  while  Wmthrop  and  his  firiends  retained 
(what  they  deserved)  the  anectionate  confidence  of  the 
colony.  The  opposition  of  BeUingham  was  due  to  his 
jealousy  of  Winthrop  and  Dudley,  the  chief  officers  of 
the  state,  whom  he  would  willingly  have  supplanted. 

The  court  of  Massachusetts  was  ready  to  concede  the 
enjoyment  of  religious  worship  under  the  Presbyterian 
forms ;  (2)  yet  its  enemies,  debated  in  their  hope  of  a 
union  with  the  popular  party,  were  resolutely  discon- 
tented, and  now  determined  to  rally  on  the  question  of 
liberty  of  conscience.  Ihe  attempt  was  artful,  for  the 
doctrme  had  been  rapidly  making  progress.  Many  \y^^ 
had  come  horn  England  in  defence  ox  tcAstw^Tv..   "^IL^sc^ 

1)  Winthrop,  ii.  246.  ^JL^  ^\Qs3LCfw*'»« 
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of  the  court  were  well  inclined  to  suspend  tlie  laws  against 
Anabaptists,  and  the  order  subjecting  strangers  to  the 
supervision  of  the  magistrates  ;  and  Winthrop  thought 
that  "  the  rule  of  hospitality  required  more  moderation 
and  indulgence."  In  Boston  a  powerful  liberal  party 
already  openly  existed.  But  now  the  apparent  purpose  of 
advancing  religious  freedom  was  made  to  disguise  mea- 
sures of  the  deadliest  hostility  to  the  frame  of  civil 
government.  The  nationahty  of  New  England  was  in 
danger.  The  existence  of  Poland  was  sacrificed,  in  the 
last  century,  by  means  of  the  Polish  Dissidents,  who  ap- 
pealing to  the  Russian  cabinet  to  interfere  in  behalf  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  opened  the  doors  of  their  country  to 
the  enemy  of  its  independence.  The  Eoman  Catholic 
bigots  were  there  the  impassioned  guardians  of  Polish 
nationality.  The  Calvinists  of  New  England  were  of  a 
cooler  temperament;  but  with  equal  inflexibility  they 
anchored  their  liberties  on  unmixed  Puritanism.  "  To 
eat  out  the  power  of  godliness,"  became  an  expression 
nearly  synonymous  with  an  attempt  to  acknowledge  the 
direct  supremacy  of  parliament.  William  Vassal,  of 
Scituate,  was  the  chief  of  the  "busy  and  factious  spirits, 
always  opposite  to  the  civil  governments  of  tho  country 
and  the  way  of  its  churches ;"  and,  at  the  same  time, 
through  his  brother,  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament 
and  of  the  commission  for  the  colonies,  he  possessed 
influence  in  England.  The  movement  began  in  Ply- 
mouth, by  a  proposition  "for  a  full,  and  free  tolerance  of 
religion  to  all  men,  without  exception  against  Turk,  Jew, 
Papist,  Arian,  Socinian,  Famihst,  or  any  other."  The  de- 
puties, not  perceiving  any  poHtical  purpose,  were  ready  to 
adopt  the  motion.  "You  would  nave  admired,"  wrote 
"Winslow  to  Winthrop,  "  to  have  seen  how  sweet  this 
carion  relished  to  the  palate  of  most  of  them."(l)  The 
plan  was  defeated  by  aelay ;  and  Massachusetts  became 
the  theatre  of  action. 

The  new  party  desired  to  subvert  the  charter  govern- 
ment, and  mtroduce  a  general  governor  from  England. 
They  endeavoured  to  acquire  strength  by  rallying  all  tho 
materials  of  opposition.  The  friends  of  Presbyterian  ism 
were  soothed  by  hopes  of  a  triumph ;  the  democratic  party 
was  assured  that  the  government  should  be  more  popular; 
while  the  penurious  were  "pxovoVLe^  Vj  ^QtKi^'!i\si\s^  ^^^ 

(I)  Hutxih.  CoU.  \b4. 
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tinwise  expenditures  and  intolerable  taxations.  (1)  But  tlie 
people  refused  to  be  deceived ;  and  wben  a  petition  for 
redress  of  grievances  was  presented  to  the  general  court, 
it  was  evidently  designed  for  English  ears.  It  had  with 
difficulty  obtained  the  signatures  of  seven  men,  and  of 
these,  some  were  sojourners  in  the  colony,  who  desired 
only  an  excuse  for  appealing  to  England.  The  document 
was  written  in  a  spirit  of  wanton  insult. (2)  It  introduced 
every  topic  that  had  been  made  the  theme  of  par^  dis- 
cussion, and  asserted  (what  Lord  Holt  and  Lord  Treby 
would  have  confirmed,  but  what  the  colonists  were  not 
willing  to  concede)  that  there  existed  in  the  country  no 
settled  form  of  government  according  to  the  laws  of 
England.  An  entire  revolution  was  demanded;  "if 
not,"  add  the  remonstrants,  "  we  shall  be  necessitated  to 
apply  our  humble  desires  to  both  houses  of  parliament;" 
and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  they  would  obtain  a 
favourable  hearing  before  the  body  whose  authority  they 
laboured  to  enlarge. 

.  .  For  Gorton  had  carried  his  complaints  to  the 
'^'^-  mother  country,  and  though  unaided  by  personal 
influence  or  bj  powerful  friends,^had  succeedea  i^  all  his 
wishes.  At  this  very  juncture,  an  order  respecting  his 
claims  arrived  in  Boston,  and  was  couched  in  terms  which 
involved  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  parliament  to 
reverse  the  decisions  and  control  the  government  of 
Massachusetts.  The  danger  was  imminent.  It  struck  at 
the  very  life  and  foundation  of  the  rising  commonwealth. 
Had  the  Long  ParHament  succeeded  in  revoking  the 
patent  of  Massachusetts,  the  Stuarts,  on  their  restoration, 
would  have  found  not  one  chartered  government  in  the 
colonies,  and  the  tenor  of  American  history  would  have 
been  changed.  The  people  rallied  with  great  unanimity 
in  support  of  their  magistrates.  A  law  had  been  drawn 
up,  'and  was  ready  to  pass,  conferring  on  all  residents 
equal  power  in  town  aflairs,  and  enlarging  the  con- 
stituency of  the  state.  It  was  deemed  s5e  to  defer 
the  important  enactment  till  the  present  controversy 
should,  be  settled;  the  order  against  Anabaptists 
was  likewise  left  unrepealed;  ana,  notwithstanding 
strong  opposition  from  the  friends  of  toleration  in 
Boston,    it  was    resolved  to  convene   a  syiiod  \^  ^^ 

(1)  Johnson,  !i.  Mass.  Hist.  CoW.NSsi.  %. 

(2)  Compare  Hutch.  Coll.  189,  ^\%«  ^^^* 
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counsel  on  the  permwient  settlement  of  tlie  ecdesiAstical 
polity. 

At  length  the  general  court  assembled  for  the  discnssian 
of  the  nsTirpations  ofparliament,  and  the  dangers  from 
domestic  treachery.  The  elders  did  not  fail  to  attend  in 
the  gloomy  season.  One  faithless  depn^  was  desired  to 
withdraw ;  and  then,  with  closed  doors  (that  the  consaJta' 
tion  might  remain  in  the  breast  of  the  ooort),  the  natme 
of  the  relation  with  England  was  made  the  subject  of 
debate.  After  much  deuberation,  it  was  aereed  that 
Massachusetts  owed  to  England  the  same  aUegiance  as 
the  free  Hans  Towns  had  rendered  to  the  empire;  as 
ISTormandYf  when  its  dukes  were  kings  of  England,  had 
paid  to  tne  monarchs  of  Prance.  It  was  also  resolved 
not  to  accept  a  new  charter  from  the  parliament,  for  that 
would  imply  a  surrender  of  the  old.  Besides,  parliament 
granted  none,  but  by  way  of  ordinance,  which  the  king 
might  one  day  revise  to  confirm,  and  always  made  for 
itself  an  express  reservation  of  "  a  supreme  power  in  all 
things."  Tne  elders,  after  a  day's  consultation,  confirmed 
the  decisions.  "If  parliament  should  be  less  inclinable 
to  us,  we  must  wait  upon  Proridenoe  for  the  preseryation 
of  our  just  Uberties." 

The  colony  then  jraroceeded  to  exercise  the  independence 
which  it  claimed.  The  general  court  replied  to  the  peti- 
tion in  a  state-paper,  written  with  great  moderation ;  and 
the  disturbers  of  the  public  security  were  summoned  into 
its  presence.  Bobert  Childe  and  his  companions  appealed 
to  the  commissioners  in  England.  The  appeal  was  not 
admitted.  **  The  charter,"  he  urged,  "  does  but  create  a 
corporation  within  the  realm,  subject  to  Enghsh  laws."— 
*  ■  Hantations,"  replied  the  court,  "  are  above  the  rank  of 
an  ordinary  corporation ;  they  have  been  esteemed  other 
than  towns,  yea,  than  many  cities.  Colonies  are  the 
foundations  of  great  commonwealths.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
pride  and  folly  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things." 

To  the  parliament  of  England  the  Legislatiu'e  remon- 
strated with  the  noblest  frtuikness  against  any  assertion 
of  the  paramoimt  authority  of  that  body. 

"  An  order  from  England,"  say  they,  "  is  prejudicial  to 

our   chartered  Hberties,  and  to  our  well-being   in  tlus 

remote  part  of  the  world.    Times  may  be  changed ;  for 

sJl  things  here  below  are  svx\i\ec\,  V>  '^ttxate^ ,  «sv\  Q>i!sAT 

prmcea  or  parliaments  may  anae.    "Lfet  "aax.  ^v^a^^^caMi, 
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generations  have  cause  to  lament  and  say,  England  sent 
our  fathers  forth  with  happy  liberties,  which  they  enjoyed 
many  years,  notwithstandmg  all  the  enmity  and  oppO" 
sition  o*f  the  prelacy,  and  ouier  potent  adversaries,  and 
yet  these  liberties  were  lost  in  the  season  when  England 
itself  recovered  its  own*  We  rode  out  the  dangers  of 
the  sea ;  shall  we  perish  in  port  P  We  have  not  amnitted 
appeals  to  your  authority,  being  assured  they  cannot 
stand  with  the  liberty  and  power  granted  us  by  our 
charter,  and  would  be  destructive  to  all  government. 
These  considerations  are  not  new  to  the  high  court  of  Dar- 
liament ;  the  records  whereof  bear  witness  of  the  wisdom 
and  faithMness  of  our  ancestors  in  that  great  council, 
who,  in  those  times  of  darkness,  when  they  acknowledged 
a  supremacy  in  the  Eoman  bishops,  in  all  caxises  ecclesi- 
astical, yet  would  not  allow  appeals  to  Home. 

*'  The  wisdom  and  experience  of  that  great  council,  the 
English  parliament,  are  more  able  to  prescribe  rules  of 
government  and  jud^e  causes,  than  such  poor  rustics  as  a 
wilderness  can  breed  up  5  yet  the  vast  distance  between 
England  and  these  parts  abates  the  virtue  of  the  strongest 
influences.  Your  councils  and  judgments  can  neither  be 
80  well  grounded,  nor  soseasonab^  applied,  as  might 
either  be  useful  to  us,  or  safe  for  yourselves,  in  your  di»- 
charge,  in  the  great  day  of  accoimt.  If  any  miscarriage 
shall  befall  us,  when  we  have  the  government  in  our  own 
hands,  the  state  of  England  shall  not  answer  for  it. 

"  Continue  your  favourable  aspect  to  these  infant  plant- 
ations, that  we  may  still  rejoice  and  bless  our  God  under 
your  shadow,  and  be  there  still  nourished  with  the  warmth 
and  dews  of  heaven.  Confirm  our  liberties  ;  discounte- 
nance our  enemies,  the  disturbers  of  our  peace  under  pre- 
tence of  our  injustice.  A  gracious  testimony  of  your 
wonted  favour  will  obHge  us  and  our  posterity." 

In  the  same  spirit,  Edward  Winslow,  flie  agent  for 
Massachusetts  in  England,  pubHcly  denied  that  the  juris- 
diction of  parliament  extended  to  America.  "  If  the  par- 
liament of  England  should  impose  laws  upon  us,  having 
no  burgesses  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  capable  of  a 
summons  by  reason  of  the  vast  distance,  we  should  lose 
the  liberties  and  freedom  of  English  indeed.'*(l)  Massa- 
chusetts was  not  without  steadmst  friends  in.  tl\<&  V^b^^ss^*- 
ture  of  England ;  yet  it  marks  an  \ionfc%\.  Vs^^  ^^"^  "^^ssi^ 
(I)  Winslow's  New  EnglAxid*a  88&iBxii»aEA«c«  ^- 
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and  of  justice  in  the  Lone  Parlifiment,  that  tlie  doctrines 
•  of  c^ilonial  equality  should  have  been  received  with  favour. 
"  Sir  Henry  Vane,  though  he  might  have  taken  occasion 
again j>t  the  colon v  for  some  dishonour,  which,  he  appre- 
hended to  have  Seen  xmjustly  put  upon  him  there,  ret 
showed  himself  a  true  Mend  to  !]New  England,  and  a 
'  *'*  man  of  a  noble  and  generous  mind.(l)  After  ample 
deliberation,  the  conmiittee  of  parliament  magnanimously 
replied,  "We  encourage  no  appeals  £rom  your  justice. 
We  leave  you  with  all  the  fi-eeaom  and  latitude  that  may, 
in  any  respect,  be  duly  claimed  by  you."(2) 

Such  were  the  arts  Dy  which  Massachusetts  preserved 
its  liberties.  The  people  sustained  their  magistrates  with 
great  unanimity ;  nardly  five-and-twenty  persons  could  be 
found  in  the  whole  jurisdiction  to  join  in  a  complaint 
against  the  strictness  of  the  government ;  and  when  the 
discontented  introduced  the  dispute  into  the  elections, 
their  candidates  were  defeated  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  (3) 

The  narmony  of  the  people  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
courage  of  the  elders,  who  gave  fervour  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  patriotism.  "  It  had  been  as  unnatural  for  a  right  New 
England  man  to  live  without  an  able  ministry,  as  for  a 
smith  to  work  his  iron  without  a  fire."  The  xmion  between 
the  elders  and  the  state  could  not,  therefore,  but  become 
more  intimate  than  ever ;  and  religion  was  venerated  and 
cherished  as  the  security  against  political  subserviency. 
When  tlio  synod  met  by  adjournment,  it  was  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  all  the  Puritan  colonies,  that  a  system  <^ 
church  government  was  established  for  the  congrega- 
tions. (4)  The  platform  retained  authority  for  more  than 
n  coutury.  and  nas  not  yet  lost  its  influence.  It  efiectually 
excluded  tlio  Presbyterian  modes  of  discipline  from  New 
England. 

The  jealousy  of  independence  was  preserved  in  its  wake- 

(1^  \Vinthri>i>«  ii.  S4t)  and  SI*. 

vH"^  Hutchinson,  i.  K*t6— uo,  is  confused  and  inaccurate.  Wasitftxxn 
tKUomncc  >  His  errors  ait>  repeat^nt  by  Chalmers  and  Grahame.  The 
inquirer  must  po  to  the  orifriiMd  authorities — Colony  Records ;  Hutchin- 
now's  Ci^cction,  lJi»— ai8 ;  Wiuthrop,  ii.  278—301,  and  sir— 3« :  X.  E.»8 
JvMMS  <iist  up  at  liondon.  in  ii.  Mass.  Hist.  CV^.  ix.  l«r,  &c. ;  E.  Wxasicm*% 
N.  B.Hi  Salamander  DiscoTfsvd,  in  iii.  Mass.  Hist.  CoU.  iL  no,  Ac  See 
•i*o  JohnMW),  b.  iii.  c.  iii.  $  HuMiard,  c  Iv. ;  Hazard,  i.  S44,  &c. 

(il^  \Vinfhn>{s  tt,  »r. 

(4'  RosultoraSynodUlte.    See  alao  ^"^nfliJwa^  wA  i&sMbk^ 
if Aflwr  It  diAMt  on  tbt  vtfiiecU 
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fulness.  The  Long  Parliament  asserted  its  power  over 
1650-  the  royalist  colonies  in  general  terms,  which  seemed 
1655.  alike  to  threaten  the  plantations  of  the  north ;  and 
now  that  royalty  was  abohshed,  it  invited  Massachusetts 
to  receive  a  new  patent,  and  to  hold  courts  and  issue 
warrants  in  its  name.  But  the  colonial  commonwealth 
was  too  wary  to  hazard  its  rights  by  merging  them  in 
the  acts  of  a  government  of  which  the  decline  seemed 
approaching.  It  has  been  usual  to  say,  that  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  foiled  the  Long  Parliament.  Li  a 
public  state-paper,  they  refused  to  submit  to  its  requi- 
sitions, and  yet  never  carried  their  remonstrance  beyond 
the  point  which  their  charter  appeared  to  them  to 
•warrant.  (1) 

After  the  successes  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  he 
^  ^^'  voluntarily  expressed  his  interest  in  JS"ew  England, 
by  offering  its  inhabitants  estates  and  a  settlement  m  the 
beautiful  island  which  his  arms  had  subdued.  His  offers 
were  declined ;  for  the  emigrants  already  loved  their  land 
of  refuge,  where  their  own  courage  and  toils  had  esta- 
blished "  the  hberties  of  the  Gospel  in  its  purity."  Our 
government,  they  said  among  themselves,  "is  the  happiest 
and  wisest  this  day  in  the  world." 

1661-  The  war  between  England  and  Holland  hardly  dis- 
1654.  turbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  colonies.  The  western 
settlements,  which  would  have  suffered  extreme  misery 
from  a  combined  attack  of  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch, 
were  earnest  for  attempting  to  reduce  New  Amsterdam ; 
but  Massachusetts  could  deliberate  more  coolly,  and  its 
elders  wisely  answered,  that  the  wars  of  Europe  ought  not 
to  destroy  the  happiness  of  America ;  that  "  it  was  safest 
for  the  colonies  to  forbear  the  use  of  the  sword,  but  to  be 
in  a  posture  of  defence."  The  nature  of  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  members  of  the  union  now  became  the 
subject  of  animated  discussion ;  but  a  peaceful  intercourse 
witn  Manhattan  continued.(2) 

The  European  reijubhcs  had  composed  their  strife, 
*  before  the  fleet,  which  was  designed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  settlements  on  the  Hudson,  reached  the  shores 
of  America.  It  was  a  season  of  peace  between  England 
and  France ;  and  yet  the  English  forces,  turning  to  the 
north,  made  the  easy  conquest  of  Acadia — an  acquiaitioiL 

(1)  Hutchinson,  i.  App.  vUi. 

(2)  Hazard,  ii.  has  all  the  doc\mieii\a  on  ^So^  «v)^«c^< 
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which  no  remonstranoes  or  oomplaints  could  induce  the 
Protector  to  restore.  (1) 

The  possession  was  perhaps  considered  a  benefit  to  New 
England,  of  which  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  Cromwell  thron^hout  all  the  period  of  his  success.  They 
were  fuUy  satisfied  that  the  battles  which  he  had  fought  were 
the  battles  of  the  Lord ;  and  "  the  spirits  of  the  brethren 
were  carried  forth  in  fkithfiil  and  anectionate  prayers  in 
his  behalf;"  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  charged  him  to 
rule  his  spirit,  rather  than  to  storm  cities.  Cromwell,  in 
return,  was  moved  by  the  sincerit;^  of  their  regard ;  he 
seems  to  have  found  relief  in  pouring  out  his  heart  to 
them  fireely ;  he  confessed  that  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  where 
"  some,  who  were  godly,"  were  fought  into  their  graves, 
was,  of  all  the  acts  of  ms  life,  that  on  which  his  mind  had 
the  least  quiet ;  and  he  declared  himself  "  truly  ready  to 
serve  the  brethren  and  the  churches  "  in  America.  The 
declaration  was  sincere.  The  people  of  New  England 
were  ever  sure  that  Cromwell  would  listen  to  their  re- 
quests, and  would  take  an  interest  in  all  the  Httle  details 
of  their  condition.  He  left  them  independence,  and 
favoured  their  trade.  When  his  arms  had  made  the  con- 
quest  of  Jamaica,  he  ofiered  them  the  island,  with 
the  promise  of  all  the  wealth  which  the  tropical  clime 
pours  prodigally  into  the  lap  of  industry;  and  though 
they  firequentlv  thwarted  his  views,  they  never  forfeited 
his  regard.  English  history  must  judge  of  Cromwell  by 
his  influence  on  the  institutions  of  England ;  the  American 
colonies  remember  the  years  of  his  power  as  the  period 
when  British  sovereignly  was  for  them  free  from  rapacity, 
intolerance,  and  oppression.  He  may  be  called  the  bene- 
factor of  the  Engush  in  America;  for  he  left  them  to 
enjoy  imshackled  the  hberal  benevolence  of  Providence, 
the  freedom  of  industry,  of  commerce,  of  religion,  and  of 
government.  (2) 

Yet  the  Puritans  of  New  England  perceived  that  their 
security  rested  on  the  personal  character  of  the  Protector, 
and  that  other  revolutions  were  ripening ;  they,  therefore, 
never  allowed  their  vigilance  to  be  luUed.  Tjie  influence 
of  the  elders  was  confirmed ;  the  civil  and  the  religious 
institutions  had  become  intimately  connected.    While  the 

(i;  Haliburton,  i.  6l. 

^a;  Hotchinson's  Coll.  233  and  ff.    H.xi!wai."fiAat.  K^SP&.'&o.Sa..^.  ^^«s!^« 
«ate  Pipers,  C*«e  1.  File  vtt.  l^o.  34  •,  ¥We  X.  T5^o. -n . 
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spirit  of  independence  was  tlius  assured,  the  evils  ensued 
tnat  are  in  some  measure  inseparable  irom  a  religious 
establishment ;  a  distinct  interest  grew  up  under  the  sys- 
tem ;  the  severity  of  the  laws  was  sharpened  against  infU 
deHty  on  the  one  hand,  and  sectarianism  on  the  other ;  nor 
can  it  be  denied,  nor  should  it  be  concealed,  that  the  elders, 
especially  WUson  and  Norton,  instigated  and  sustained 
the  government  in  its  worst  cruelties. 

Where  the  mind  is  left  free,  rehgion  can  never  have 
dangerous  enemies, — ^for  no  class  luis  then  a  motive  to 
attempt  its  subversion;  while  the  interests  of  society 
demand  a  foundation  for  the  principles  of  justice  and 
benevolence.  Atheism  is  a  folly  of  the  metaphysician,  not 
the  folly  of  human  nature.  Of  savage  life,  Boger  Williams 
declared,  that  he  had  never  found  one  native  American 
who  denied  the  existence  of  a  God ;  in  civilized  life,  when 
it  was  said  of  the  court  of  Frederic,  that  the  place  of  king's 
atheist  was  vacant,  the  gibe  was  felt  as  the  most  biting 
sarcasm.  Infidehty  gains  the  victory  when  it  wrestles 
with  hypocrisy  or  with  superstition,  but  never  when  it« 
antagonist  is  reason.  Men  revolt  against  the  oppressions 
of  ^perstition,  the  exactions  of  ecelL«.tical  ty^y.  but 
never  against  religion  itself.  When  an  ecclesiastical 
establismnent,  under  Ihe  heaviest  penalties,  requires  uni- 
versal conformily,  l^e  diversity  of  human  opinion  neces- 
sarily involves  the  consequence,  tiiat  some  consciences  are 
oppressed  and  wronged.  In  such  cases,  if  the  wrong  is 
excessive,  intellectual  servitude  is  followed  by  consequences 
analogous  to  those  which  ensue  on  the  civil  slaverv  of  the 
people  ;  the  mind,  as  it  bursts  its  fetters,  is  clouded  by  a 
sense  of  injury ;  the  judgment  is  confrised ;  and  in  the 
zeal  to  resisrt  a  tyranny,  ^ussion  attempts  to  sweep  away 
every  form  of  religion.  Bigotry  commits  the  correlative 
error,  when  it  endeavours  to  control  opinion  by  positive 
statutes, — ^to  substitute  the  terrors  of  law  for  convincing 
argument.  It  is  a  crime  to  resist  truth  under  pretence  of 
resisting  injurious  power ;  it  is  equally  a  crime  to  enslave 
the  human  understanding,  under  pretence  of  protecting 
rehgion.  The  reckless  mind,  rashly  hurrpng  to  the  war- 
fare against  superstition,  has  often,  though  by  mistake, 
attacked  intelligence  itself;  but  religion,  of  itself  alone, 
never  had  an  enemy ;  except,  indeed,  as  there  have  beea 
theorists^  whose  harmless  ingenmtY^ii&a  ^«ia<^  ^  ^^^^s^^^ 
idem  between  right  and  wrong,  oetweea.  ^q&^<c»  «si^^^ 
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opposite.  Positive  enactments  ag^ainst  irreligion,  like 
positive  enactments  against  fanaticism,  provoke  the  eyil 
which  they  were  desiffned  to  prevent.  Danger  is  inviting. 
If  left  to  himself,  he  mat  vilines  the  foundations  of  mora& 
and  happiness,  does  but  publish  his  own  unworthiness.  A 
pubhc  prosecution  is  a  mantle  to  cover  his  shame  ;  for  to 
suffer  for  opinion's  sake  is  courageous,  and  courage  is 
always  an  honourable  quality. 

The  conscientious  austerity  of  the  colonists,  invigorated 
by  the  love  of  power,  led  to  a  course  of  legislation  which, 
ir  it  was  followed  by  the  melancholy  result  of  bloodshed, 
was  also  followed,  among  the  freemen  of  the  New  World, 
by  emancipation  from  bigotry,  achieved  without  any  of 
the  excesses  of  intolerant  infidelity.  The  inefficiency  of 
fanatic  laws  was  made  plain  by  the  fearless  resistance  of  a 
etiU  more  stubborn  fanaticism. 

SsJtonstall  wrote  from  Europe  that,  but  for  their  severi- 
ties, the  people  of  Massachusetts  would  have  been  "  the 
^es  of  Grod's  people  in  England."  The  consistent 
1651.  ^^  Henry  Vane  had  urged,  that  "the  oppu^ers  of 
the  Congregational  way  should  not,  from  its  own  principles 
and  practice,  be  taught  to  root  it  out."  "  It  were  better," 
he  added,  "  not  to  censure  any  persons  for  matters  of  a 
religious  concernment."  (1)  The  elder  Winthrop  had,  I 
believe,  relented  before  his  death,  and  professed  himself 
weary  of  banishing  heretics ;  the  soul  of  the  younger 
Winthrop  was  incapable  of  harbouring  a  thought  of  into- 
lerant cruelty ;  (2)  but  the  rugged  Dudley  was  not  mellowed 
by  old  age.  "  God  forbid,  *  said  he,  "  our  love  for  the 
truth  should  be  grown  so  cold,  that  we  should  tolerate 
errors. — I  die  no  ubertine." — "  Better  tolerate  hypocrites 
and  tares  than  thorns  and  briers,"  affirmed  Cotton.  "Poly- 
piety,"  echoed  Ward,  "is  the  greatest  impiety  in  the 
world.  To  say  that  men  ought  to  have  liberty  of  con- 
science, is  impious  ignorance."  —  "  Religion,"  said  the 
melancholic  Norton,  "admits  of  no  eccentric  notions." 
But  the  people  did  not  entirely  respond  to  these  extrava- 

fant  views,  mto  which  the  bigotry  of  personal  interest  had 
etrayed  the  elders,  and  the  love  of  unity,  so  favourable 
to  independence,  had  betrayed  the  leadmg  men.  The 
pubUc  mind  was  awakened  to  inquiry ;  the  topic  of  the 
power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  religious  affairs  was  be- 
€ome  the  theme  of  perpetvwl  ^c\3ka^\ou\  «EA\feT^^fededall 

XI)    m.  Mass.  Hist.  CoU.  i.  37-  ^^^  'B\&\vq\j'*V..^. :i>afi«Beft.. 
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the  force  of  established  authority  to  sustain  the  doctrine 
of  persecution.  Massachusetts  was  already  in  the  state  of 
transition :  and  it  was  just  before  expiring,  that  bigotry, 
with  convulsive  energy,  exhibited  its  worst  aspect, — -just 
as  the  waves  of  the  sea  are  most  tumultuous  when 
the  wind  is  subsiding,  and  the  tempest  is  yielding  to  a 
calm. 

Anabaptism  was  to  the  establishment  a  dangerous  rival. 
"When  Clarke,  the  pure  and  tolerant  Baptist  of  E>hode 
Island,  one  of  the  happy  few  who  succeed  m  acquirinff  an 
estate  of  beneficence,  and  connecting  the  glory  of  meir 
name  with  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  a  commonwealth, 
began  to  preach  to  a  small  audience  in  Lynn,  he  was 
seized  by  the  civil  officers.  Being  compelled  to  attend 
with  the  congregation,  he  expressed  his  aversion  by  a 
harmless  indecorum,  which  would  yet  have  been  without 
excuse  had  his  presence  been  voluntary.  He  and  his  com- 
panions were  tried,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenly 
or  thirty  poimds ;  and  Holmes,  who  refused  to  pay  his 
fine,  was  whipped  unmercifully. 

Since  a  particular  form  of  worship  had  become  a  part  of 
the  civil  establishment,  irreligion  was  now  to  be  punished 
as  a  civil  ofience.   The  state  was  a  model  of  Christ's  king- 
dom on  earth ;  treason  against  the  civil  government  was 
treason  against  Christ;  and  reciprocally,  as  the  gospel 
had  the  right  paramoimt,  blasphemy,  or  what  a  jury 
should  call  blasphemy,  was  the  hignest  offence  in  the 
cataloj^e  of  crimes.    To  deny  any  book  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament  to  be  the  written  and  infallible  word  of 
God,  was  punishable  by  ^e  or  by  stripes,  and,  in  case  of 
obstinacy,  by  exile  or  c(eath.   Absence  from  "  the  ministry 
of  the  word"  was  punished  by  a  fine. 
1653       ^y  degrees  the  spirit  of  the  establishment  began  to 
*  subvert  Sie  fundamental  principles  of  Independency. 
The  liberty  of  prophesying  was  refused,  except  the  approba- 
tion of  four  elders,  or  of  a  county  court,  had  been  obtained. 
Remonstrance  (1)  was  useless.    The  union  of  church  and 
state  was  fast  corrupting  both ;  it  mingled  base  ambition 
with  the  former ;  it  gave  a  false  direction  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  latter.    And  at  last  the  general  court  claimed 
for  itself,  for  the  council,  and  for  any  two  organic 
^  '  churches,  the  right  of  silencing  Miy  "^^"t^OTi'^'Wi'^^& 
not  as  yet  ordaiaed.    Qlms  xapi^y  di^  \iMmv'asi.  T^^ifest^ 
(1)  Felt's  Salem,  188  and  533.    m.  Maa&.  ^H^.  CoMiA.  AS^« 
VOL,  I.  2 
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display  it4S  power!  The  creation  of  a  national,  tmcom- 
promising  cnureh,  led  the  Congregationaliets  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  indulgence  of  the  passions  which  had  dis- 
graced their  English  persecutors ;  and  Laud  was  justified 
By  the  men  whom  he  nad  wronged. 

But  if  the  Baptists  were  feared,  as  professing  doctrines 
tending  to  disorganize  society,  how  much  more  reason  was 
there  to  dread  such  emissaries  of  the  Quakers  as  appeared 
in  Massachusetts !  The  first  and  most  noisy  advocates  of 
any  popular  sect  are  apt  to  be  men  of  little  consideration. 
They  who  have  the  least  to  risk  are  most  clamorous  for 
novelties ;  and  the  early  advocates  of  the  Quakers  in  ^ew 
England  displaved  little  of  the  mild  philosophy^,  the 
statesman-like  oenevolence  of  Penn  and  his  oisciples; 
though  they  possessed  the  virtue  of  passive  resistance  in 
perfection.  Lefb  to  themselves,  they  appeared  like  a 
motlev  tribe  of  persons,  half  fanatic,  half  insane ;  without 
consioeration,  and  without  definite  purposes.  Persecution 
called  them  forth  te  show  what  intensify  of  will  can  dwell 
in  the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  They  were  like  those 
weeds  which  are  unsightly  te  the  eye,  and  which  only 
when  trampled  give  out  precious  perfumes. 

The  rise  of  *'  the  people  called  Quakers"  was  one  of  tbe 
most  remarkable  results  of  the  Protestant  revolution.  It 
was  a  consequence  of  the  moral  warfare  against  corrup- 
tion ;  the  aspiration  of  the  human  mind  uter  a  perfect 
emancipation  firom  the  long  reigp.  of  bigotry  and  super- 
stition. It  grew  up  with  men  ^o  were  impatient  at  the 
slow  progress  of  the  reformation,  the  tardy  advances  of 
intellectim  liberty.  A  better  opportunity  will  offer  for 
explaining  its  iufiuence  on  American  institutions.  It  was 
1656  ^^  ^^^  month  of  Julv,  1656,  that  two  of  its  members, 
Mary  Fisher  and  At>w  Austin,  arrived  in  the  road 
before  Boston.  (1)  There  was  as  yet  no  statute  respecting 
Quakers;  but,  on  the  general  law  against  heresy,  their 
trunks  were  searched,  and  their  books  burnt  by  the  hang- 
man ;  "  though  no  token  could  be  found  on  them  but  of 
innocence,"  (2)  their  persons  were  examined  in  search  of 

(])  I  compose  the  nanutive  from  comparing  fhe  Quaker  accounts,  by 

Gould,  and  Sewell,  and  Besse,  fiill  of  documents,  with  those  of  the  coloiiU 

historians.    There  is  no   essential  difference.     Every  leading^  work  has 

Mimethin^  on  the  sul^ect.    The  apologies  of  the  colonists,  espedaUy^ 

JVbrton's  book,  The  Heart  o(  IS.  *£. ^LeQ^«  «KS&.  esM.*  %sv<l«a»  beftnre me. 

Compue  the  life  of  Mary  Dyer,  in  C.  8«dc^tiL'%Ts&»&  wA^SssfuSuok. 

(2)  SeweJl,  i.  804.    Besae, U.  l»»— M7. 
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signs  of  witclicraft ;  and,  after  five  weeks*  close  imprison- 
ment, they  were  thrust  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  Eight 
others  were,  during  the  year,  sent  back  to  Enghuid.  The 
rebuke  enlarged  the  ambition  of  Mary  Fisher;  she  re- 
paired alone  to  Adrianople,  and  delivered  a  message  to 
the  Grand  Sultan.  The  Turks  thought  her  crazed  and 
she  passed  through  their  army  "  without  hurt  or  scoff." 
-  Yet  the  next  year,  although  a  special  law  now  pro- 
hibited the  introduction  of  Quakers,  Mary  Dyer,  an 
Antinomian  exile,  and  Ann  Burden,  came  into  the  colony; 
the  former  was  claimed  by  her  husband,  and  taken  to 
iRhode  Island ;  the  latter  was  sent  to  England.  A  woman 
who  had  come  all  the  way  &om  Loncbn,  to  warn  the 
xna^trates  against  persecution,  was  whipped  with  twenty 
stripes.  Some,  who  had  been  banished,  came  a  second 
time;  they  were  imprisoned,  whipped,  and  once  more 
sent  away,  imder  penalty  of  further  punishment,  if  they 
returned  again.  A  fine  was  imposed  on  such  as  should 
entertain  any  "  of  the  accursed  sect ;"  and  a  Quaker,  after 
the  first  conviction,  was  to  lose  one  ear,  after  a  second 
another,  after  the  third  to  have  the  tongue  bored  witii  a 
red-hot  iron.  It  was  but  for  a  very  short  time  that  the 
menace  of  these  enormities  foimd  place  in  the  statute-book. 
The  colony  was  so  ashamed  of  the  order  for  mutilation, 
that  it  was  soon  repealed,  and  was  never  printed.  But 
this  legislation  was  miitful  of  results.  Quakers  swarmed 
where  they  were  feared.  They  came  expressly  because 
they  were  not  welcome ;  and  threats  were  construed  as 
invitations.  A  penal^  of  ten  shillings  was  now  imposed 
on  every  person  tor  being  present  at  a  Quaker  meet- 
"^<'-  ing,  and  of  five  ponndslr  V<>1^  at  rack  meeting. 
In  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  pride  of  consistency  in- 
volved the  magistrates  in  acts  of  extreme  cruelly. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  at  length  resolved  to 
follow  we  advice  of  the  commissioners  for  the  united  colo- 
nies ;  from  which  the  younger  Winthrop  alcme  had  dis- 
sented. (1)  Willing  that  the  Quakers  should  live  in  peace 
in  any  other  part  of  the  wide  world,  yet  desiriujB;  to  deter 
them  effectuaQy  from  coming  within  its  jurisdiction,  the 

general  court,  after  much  resistance,  and  by  a  maiority  of 
ut  a  single  vote,  banished  them  on  pain  of  deatn.    The 
object  of  severity  was  not  to  persecute,  brat  ^  ^-xsS^s^^^ 

(2)  ReeordM,  in  Hanrd,  ii.    Roger  VnBlBXDB,Vii1LDsyw\e&>^VV>  Coo^^Bft 
aiAop'a  NJS,  Jodffvdi  HntrthlMnn,  i.  IM. 

z  2 
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them.  "  For  tlie  security  of  tlie  flock,"  said  Norton,  **  we 
pen  up  the  wolf;  but  a  door  is  purposely  left  open  whereby 
ne  may  depart  at  his  pleasure."  Vain  legislation!  anH 
frivolous  apology !  The  soul,  by  its  freedom  and  immor- 
tality, preserves  its  convictions  or  its  frenzies  even  amidst 
the  threat  of  death. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  excuse  the  atrocity  of  the  l^w, 
because  the  Quakers  avowed  principles  that  seemed  sub- 
versive of  social  order.  Any  government  might,  on  the 
same  grounds,  And  in  its  unreasonable  fears  an  excuse  for 
its  cruelties.  The  argument  justifies  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Spain,  of  the  Huguenots  from  France ;  and 
it  forms  a  complete  apology  for  Laud,  who  was  honest  in 
his  bigotry,  persecuting  tne  Puritans  with  the  same  good 
faith  with  which  he  recorded  his  dreams.  The  fears  of  one 
class  of  men  are  not  the  measure  of  the  rights  of  another. 

It  is  said,  the  Quakers  themselves  rushed  on  the  sword, 
and  so  were  suicides.  If  it  were  so,  the  men  who  held 
the  sword  were  accessories  to  the  crime. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  Quakers  were  extravagant 
and  foolish;  they  cried  out  from  the  windows  at  the 
magistrates  and  ministers  that  passed  by,  and  mocked  the 
civu  and  religious  institutions  of  the  country.  They  riot- 
ously interrupted  public  worship ;  and  women,  forgetting 
the  decorum  of  their  sex,  and  claiming  a  divine  origin  for 
their  absurd  caprices,  smeared  their  races.,  and  even  went 
naked  through  the  streets.  Indecency,  however,  is  best 
punished  by  slight  chastisements.  The  house  of  Folly 
has  perpetual  succession ;  yet  numerous  as  is  the  progeny, 
each  individual  of  the  family  is  very  short-lived,  and  dies 
the  sooner  where  its  extravagancy  is  excessive.  A  fault 
against  manners  may  not  be  punished  by  a  crime  against 
nature. 

The  act  itself  admits  of  no  defence ;  the  actors  can 
plead  no  other  justification  than  delusion.  Prohibiting 
the  arrival  of  Quakers  was  not  persecution  ;  and  banish- 
ment is  a  term  hardly  to  be  used  of  one  who  has  not  ac- 
quired a  home.  When  a  pauj^er  is  sent  to  his  native  town 
he  is  not  called  an  exile.  A  ship  from  abroad,  which  should 
enter  the  harbour  of  Marseilles  against  the  order  of  the 
health-officer,  would  be  sunk  by  the  guns  of  the  fort.  The 
^oreroment  of  Massachusetts  applied  similar  quarantine 
rulea  to  the  morala  of  t\ie  colony,  mA  'wws^  ^&  ^iS;^ 
tolerate  what  seemed  a  rumo\:La\ieTes^ ,  aa  V5tta^ET^\iOa.^QvJs^ 
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tolerate  tlie  plague :  I  do  not  plead  the  analogy ;  the  cases 
are  as  widely  different  as  this  world  and  the  next ;  I  desire 
only  to  relate  facts  with  precision.  The  ship  suspected  of 
infection  might  sail  for  another  port ;  and  the  Quaker,  if 
he  came  once,  was  sent  away  ;  if  he  came  again,  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  then  might  still  quit  the  jurisdiction 
on  a  promise  of  returning  no  more.  Servetus  did  but 
desire  leave  to  continue  his  journey.  The  inquisition 
hearkened  to  secret  whispers  for  grounds  of  accusation  ; 
the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts  left  all  in  peace  but  the 
noisy  brawlers,  and  left  to  them  the  opportunity  of  escape. 
For  four  centimes  Europe  had  mamtained  that  heresy 
should  be  punished  by  death.  In  Spain,  more  persons 
have  been  burned  for  their  opinions  than  Massaciiusetts 
then  contained  inhabitants.  Under  Charles  V.,  in  tho 
Netherlands  alone,  the  number  of  those  who  were  hanged, 
beheaded,  buried  alive,  or  burned,  for  religious  opinion, 
was  fifty  thousand,  says  father  Paul ;  the  whole  carnage 
amounted,  says  Grotius,(l)  to  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand.  America  was  ^ilty  of  the  death  of  four  indi- 
viduals ;  and  they  fell  victims  rather  to  the  contest  of  will 
than  to  the  opinion  that  Quakerism  was  a  capital  crime. 

Of  four  persons  ordered  to  depart  the  jurisdiction 
^  *^'  on  pain  of  death,  Mary  Dyar,  a  firm  disciple  of  Ann 
Hutchinson,  whose  exile  she  nad  shared,  and  Nicholas 
Davis,  obeyed.  Marmaduke  Stephenson  and  William 
Hobinson  had  come  on  purpose  to  ofier  their  lives ;  instead 
of  departing,  they  went  from  place  to  place  "  to  build  up 
their  friends  in  the  faith."  In  October  Mary  Dyar  re- 
turned. Thus  there  were  three  persons  arraigned  on  the 
sanguinary  law.  Bobinson  pleaded  in  his  defence  the 
special  message  and  command  of  Grod.  "  Blessed  be  Grod, 
who  calls  me  to  testify  against  wicked  and  unjust  men." 
Stephenson  refused  to  speak  till  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced ;  and  then  he  imprecated  a  curse  on  his  judges. 
Mary  Dyar  exclaimed,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord  bo  done," 
and  returned  to  the  prison  "  full  of  joy."  From  the  gaol 
she  wrote  a  remonstrance.  **  Were  ever  such  laws  heard 
of  among  a  people  that  profess  Christ  come  in  tho  flesh  P 
Have  you  no  other  weapons  but  such  laws  to  fight  against 

(1)  Sarpi,  Istoria  del  Concil.  Trid.    L.  v.    Opere,  v.  ii.  p.  33.    E  con 
tutto,  Che  il  munero  ne'  Paesi  Bassi  tra  impiccati,  dec«b^\t».U,  %«yJ*X^'«^-» 
ed  abbrudati  ag-giugnesse  a  cinquantan^la.     AxvDa\«&,  1).  Vi«  ^-  \Vi'%<. 
CaraMcata  bominum  non  minus  centum  nui^. 
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spiritual  wickedness  witlial,  as  you  call  it  P  Woe  is  me 
for  you.  Ye  are  disobedient  and  deceived.  Let  my  re- 
quest be  as  Esther's  to  Abasuerus.  You  will  not  repent 
tliat  you  were  kept  from,  shedding  blood,  though  it  was  by 
a  woman."  The  three  were  led  forth  to  execution.  "I 
die  for  Christ,"  said  Hobinson:  "We  suffer  not  as  evil- 
doers, but  for  conscience  sake,"  were  the  last  words  of  his 
companion.  Mary  Dyar  was  reprieved ;  yet  not  tiU  the 
rope  had  been  fastened,  round  her  neck,  and  she  had  pre- 
pared herself  for  death.  Transported  with  enthusiasm^ 
she  exclaimed  '*  Let  me  suffer  as  my  brethren,  unless  you 
will  annul  your  wicked  law."  She  was  conveyed  out  of 
the  colony ;  but  soon  returning,  she  also  was  hanged  on 
Boston  common,  a  willing  martyr  to  liberty  of  conscience. 
"  We  desired  their  lives  absent,  rather  than  their  deaths 
present,"  was  the  miserable  apolo^  for  these  proceedings. 

These  cruelties  excited  great  discontent.  Yet  William 
Leddra  was  put  upon  tri^  for  the  same  causes.  While 
the  trial  was  proceeding,  Wenlock  Chnstison,  already 
banished  on  pain  of  death,  entered  the  court,  and  struck 
dismay  into  the  judges,  who  found  their  severities  ineffec- 
tual. Leddra  was  £sired  to  accejpt  his  life,  on  condition 
of  promising  to  come  no  more  witmn  the  jurisdiction.  He 
remsed,  and  was  hanged. 

Christison  met  his  persecutors  with  undaunted  courage. 
By  what  law,  he  demanded,  will  ye  put  me  to  death  P — We 
have  a  law,  it  was  answered,  and  by  it  you  are  to  die.— So 
said  the  Jews  to  Christ.  But  wno  empowered  you  to 
make  that  law  P — ^We  have  a  patent,  and  may  make  our 
own  laws. — Can  you  make  laws  repugnant  to  those  of 
England  ? — ^No.— Then  you  are  gone  beyond  your  bounds. 
Your  heart  is  as  rotten  towards  the  king  as  towards  Grod. 
I  demand  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  there 
is  no  law  there  to  hang  Quakers. — The  English  banish 
Jesuits  on  pain  of  deal£,(l)  and  with  equal  justice  we 
may  banish  Quakers. — The  jury  returned  a  Verdict  of 
guuty.  Wenlock  replied,  "I  deny  all  guilt;  my  con- 
science is  clear  before  Grod."  The  magistrates  were  divi- 
ded in  pronouncing  sentence ;  the  vote  was  put  a  second 
time,  and  there  appeared  a  majority  for  the  doom  of  death. 

(1)  Banishment  on  pain  of  death  used  to  be  very  common  in  English 
legislation.    By  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  35,  c.  i.  every  dissenter  was  con- 
dHkmally  so  banished.    In  Jairaary ,  \^h%  Z^iasL\S^yxa&  N^^&^ws&a.Xved.oQ 
pain  of  death  by  the  parUameut. 
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"What  do  you  gain,"  cried  Christison,  **by  taJdng 
Quakers'  liveB  F  For  the  last  man  that  ye  pnt  to  death, 
here  are  five  come  in  his  room.  If  ye  hare  power  to  take 
my  life,  God  can  raise  np  ten  of  his  servants  m  my  stead." 

The  voice  of  the  people  had  always  been  averse  to  blood- 
shed ;  the  magistrates,  infatuated  for  a  season,  became 
convinced  of  their  error ;  Wenlock,  with  twenty-seven  of 
bis  friends,  was  discharged  from  prison ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  toleration,  with  the  pledges  of^  peace,  hovered  like  the 
dove  at  the  window  of  the  ark,  waiting  to  be  received  into 
its  rightftd  reftige. 

The  victims  of  intolerance  met  death  bravely  5  they 
would  be  entitled  to  perpetual  honour,  were  it  not  that 
their  own  extravagances  occasioned  the  foul  enactment,  to 
repeal  which  they  laid  down  their  lives.  Ear  from  intro- 
ducing religious  cnarity,  their  conduct  irritated  the  govern- 
ment to  pass  the  laws  of  which  they  were  the  victims. 
But  for  them  the  country  had  been  guiltless  of  blood ; 
and  causes  were  abeady  m  action  which  were  fast  substi- 
^  tuting  the  firmness  and  the  charity  of  intelligence  for 
*  ^^'  the  severity  of  religious  bigotry.  It  was  ever  the 
custom,  and  it  soon  be^me  the  law,  in  Puritan  New 
England,  that  "  none  of  Ihe  brethren  shall  suffer  so  much 
barbarism  in  their  families,  as  not  to  teach  their  children 
and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them 
perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue."  "  To  the  end  that 
learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  fore- 
famers,"  it  was  ordered  in  all  the  Puritan  colonies, 
^  "  that  every  township,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased 
them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  appoint 
one  to  teach  all  children  to  write  and  read ;  and  where 
any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
families,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school ;  the  masters 
thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be 
fitted  for  the  university."(l)  The  press  began  its  work 
in  1639.  **  When  New  England  was  poor,  and  they  were 
but  few  in  number,  there  was  a  spirit  to  encourage  leam- 
i«a6  "^' '  ®^  years  after  ihe  arrival  of  Wint&qp,  the 
'  general  court  voted  a  sum,  equal  to  a  year's  rate  of 
the  whole  colony,  towards  the  erection  of  a  college.  In 
1638,  John  Harvard,  who  arrived  in  the  Bay  only  to  fall 
a  victim  to  the  most  wasting  disease  of  the  climate^ 

(J)  CW.  Laws,  74,  Ifltf.    So,  too,  la  CQinDfiGA&c\)d&  "tta.lAW^*  «d^nssl^6» 
New  Hswen  Code, 
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desiring  to  connect  himself  imperisliably  with  the  happi- 
ness ot  his  adopted  country,  bequeathed  to  the  college 
one  half  of  his  estate  and  all  his  hbrary.  The  infant  insti- 
tution was  a  favourite  ;  Connecticut,  and  Plymouth,  and 
the  towns  in  the  East,(l)  often  contributed  little  offerings 
to  promote  its  success ;  the  gift  of  the  rent  of  a  ferry  was 
a  proof  of  the  care  of  the  state ;  and  once,  at  least, 
^  **^"  every  family  in  each  of  the  colonies  gave  to  the 
college  at  Cambridge  twelve  pence,  or  a  peck  of  com,  or 
its  value  in  unadulterated  wampumpeag  ;(2)  while  the 
magistrates  and  wealthier  men  were  profuse  in  their  libe- 
rality. The  college,  in  return,  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
in  forming  the  early  diaracter  of  the  country.  In  this,  at 
least,  it  can  never  have  a  rival.  In  these  measures,  espe- 
cially in  the  laws  estabhshing  common  schools,  lies  the 
secret  of  the  success  and  character  of  New  England. 
Every  chUd,  as  it  was  bom  into  the  world,  was  lifted  from 
the  earth  by  the  genius  of  the  country,  and,  in  the  statutes 
of  the  land,  received,  as  its  birthnght,  a  pledge  of  the 
public  care  for  its  morals  and  its  mind.  * 

There  are  some  who  love  to  enumerate  the  singularities 
of  the  early  Puritans.  They  were  opposed  to  wigs  ;  they 
could  preach  against  veils ;  they  denounced  long  hair ; 
they  disliked  the  cross  in  the  oanner,  as  much  as  the 
people  of  Paris  disliked  the  hlies  of  the  Bourbons,  and  for 
analogous  reasons.  They  would  not  allow  Christmas-day 
to  be  kept  sacred;  they  called  neither  months,  nor  days, 
nor  seasons,  nor  churches,  nor  inns,  by  the  names  com- 
mon in  England ;  they  revived  Scripture  names  at  christen- 
ings. The  grave  Romans  legislated  on  the  costume  of 
men,  and  their  senate  could  even  stoop  to  interfere  with 
the  triumphs  of  the  sex  to  which  civic  honours  are  denied ; 
the  fathers  of  New  England  prohibited  frivolous  fashions 
in  their  own  dress  ;  and  their  austerity,  checking  extrava- 

gance  even  in  woman,  frowned  on  her  hoods  of  silk  and 
er  scarfs  of  tiffany,  extended  the  length  of  her  sleeve  to 
the  wrist,  and  limited  its  greatest  width  to  half  an  ell. 
The  Puritans  were  formal  and  precise  in  their  manners : 
singular  in  the  forms  of  their  legislation :  rigid  in  the  ob- 
servance of  their  principles.  Every  topic  of  the  day  found 
a  place  in  their  extemporaneous  prayers,  and  infused  a 

(1)  Folsom's  Saco  and  Biddeford,  108. 

(2)  Pierce's  Harvard  CoWcge,   "NNVa^teto^,  \\.  ^\\,  i\^.  ^n«sJ*:-s^  X^Xa 
Address,  3. 
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stirring  interest  into  their  long  and  firequent  sermons. 
The  courts  of  Massachusetts  respected  in  practice  the  code 
of  Moses ;  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  enacted  for  a  year 
or  two  a  Jewish  masquerade ;  in  New  Haven,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  constituent  committee  were  called  the  seven 
pillars,  hewn  out  for  the  house  of  wisdom.  But  these  are 
only  the  outward  forms,  which  gave  to  the  new  sect  its 
marked  exterior.  If  from  the  outside  peculiarities,  which 
so  easily  excite  the  sneer  of  the  superficial  observer,  we 
look  to  the  genius  of  the  sect  itself,  Puritanism  was 
[Religion  struggling  for  the  People.  "Its  absurdities,'* 
says  its  enemy,  **  were  the  shelter  for  the  noble  princi- 
ples of  liberty.'*  It  was  its  ofl&ce  to  engraft  the  new  insti- 
tutions of  popular  energy  upon  the  old  European  system 
of  a  feudal  aristocracy  ana  popular  servitude ;  the  good 
was  permanent ;  the  outward  emblems  which  were  the 
signs  of  the  party,  were  of  transient  duration ;  like  the 
clay  and  ligaments  with  which  the  graft  is  held  in  its 
place,  and  which  are  brushed  away  as  soon  as  the  scion  is 
firmly  united. 

The  principles  of  Puritanism  proclaimed  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate subordinate  to  the  authority  of  religion  ;  and  its 
haughtiness  in  this  respect  has  been  compared  to  "  the 
infatuated  arrogance  "  of  a  Eoman  pontiff.  In  the  firm- 
ness with  which  the  principle  was  asserted,  the  Puritans 
did  not  yield  to  the  Cathohcs ;  and,  if  the  will  of  God  is 
the  criterion  of  justice,  both  were,  in  one  sense,  in  the 
right.  The  question  arises,  "Who  shall  be  the  interpreter 
of  that  will?  In  the  Eoman  CathoHc  church,  the  ofl&ce 
was  claimed  by  the  infallible  pontiff,  who,  as  the  self-con- 
stituted guardian  of  the  oppressed,  insisted  on  the  power 
of  dethroning  kings,  repeaung  laws,  and  subverting  dy- 
nasties. The  principle  thus  asserted,  though  often  pro- 
ductive of  good,  could  not  but  become  subservient  to  the 
temporal  ambition  of  the  clergy.  Puritanism  conceded 
no  such  power  to  its  spiritual  guides ;  the  church  existed 
independent  of  its  pastor,  who  owed  his  office  to  its  free 
choice ;  the  will  of  the  majority  was  its  law ;  and  each 
one  of  the  brethren  possessed  equal  rights  with  the  elders. 
The  right,  exercised  by  each  congregation,  of  electing  its 
own  ministers,  was  in  itself  a  moriu  revolution :  religion 
was  now  with  the  people,  not  over  the  people.  PurltanisccL 
exalted  the  laitj.  JEvery  indiyidoal  -w^io  naA.  cy::^Tv^T\ss.^ 
the  rapturee  of  devotion,   efvery  "be^ervet,  ^\\o,  '"o^  "^soa 
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moments  of  ecstacy,  had  felt  the  assnranoe  of  the  favoctr 
of  God,  was  in  his  own  eyes  a  conseerated  person.  For 
him  the  wonderM  counsels  of  the  Almighty  nad  chosen  a 
Saviour ;  for  him  the  laws  of  nature  had  been  suspended 
and  controlled,  the  heavens  had  opened,  earm  had 
quaked,  the  sun  had  veiled  his  face,  and  Christ  had  died 
and  had  risen  again ;  for  him  prophets  and  apostles  had 
revealed  to  the  world  the  oracles  and  the  will  of  Qo^ 
Viewing  himself  as  an  object  of  the  divine  favour,  and  in 
this  connection  disclaiming  all  merib,  he  prostrated  himself 
in  the  dust  before  heaven ;  looking  out  upon  mankind, 
how  could  he  but  respect  himself,  'vmom  Grod  had  chosen 
and  redeemed  P  He  cherished  hope ;  he  possessed  faith : 
as  he  walked  the  earth,  his  heart  was  in  the  skies.  Angels 
hovered  round  his  path,  charged  to  minister  to  his  soul; 
spirits  of  darkness  leagued  together  to  tempt  him  from 
ms  allegiance.  His  burning  piety  could  use  no  liturgy; 
his  pemtence  could  reveal  his  transgressions  to  no  con- 
fessor. He  knew  no  superior  in  sanctity.  He  could  as 
little  become  the  slave  of  a  priestcraft  as  of  a  despot.  He 
was  himself  a  judge  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  elders  ;  and 
if  he  feared  the  invisible  powers  of  the  air,  of  darkness, 
and  of  hell,  he  feared  nothmg  on  earth.  Puritanism  con^ 
stituted,  not  the  Christian  clergy,  but  the  Christian  people, 
the  interpreter  of  the  divine  will.  The  voice  of  the  ma- 
jority was  the  voice  of  Gk>d;  and  the  issue  of  Puritanism 
was  therefore  popular  sovereignty. 

The  effects  of  Turitanism  display  its  true  charcter  still 
more  distinctly.  Ecclesiastical  tyranny  is  of  all  kinds  the 
worst ;  its  fruits  are  cowardice,  idleness,  i^orance,  and 
poverty ;  Puritantism  was  a  life-giving  spirit ;  activity, 
thrift,  intelligence,  followed  in  iU  train;  and  as  for 
courage,  a  coward  and  a  Puritan  never  went  together. 
"  He  that  prays  best,  and  preaches  best,  will  fight  oest ;" 
such  was  the  judgment  of  Cromwell,  the  greatest  soldier 
of  his  age. 

It  Tias  in  self-defence  that  Puritanism  in  America  began 
those  transient  persecutions  of  which  the  excesses  shall 
find  in  me  no  apologist ;  and  which  yet  were  no  more  than 
a  train  of  mists,  hovering,  of  an  autumn  morning,  over  the 
channel  of  a  fine  river,  mat  difiused  freshness  and  fertility 
wherever  it  wound.  The  people  did  not  attempt  to  convert 
oUberB,  but  to  protect  \ihjemBe\Yea  \  'Csiss^  i[i«^«t  ^\s:&iahAd 
cpinion  as  such ;  they  never  at\«m5iV«^  ^  \«t\7Q2tfe  est  \«rc&5 
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men  into  orthodoxy.  The  history  of  religious  persecution 
in  New  England  is  simply  this ; — the  Puritans  established 
a  government  in  America  such  as  the  laws  of  natmral  jus- 
tice warranted,  and  such  as  the  statutes  and  common  law 
of  England  did  not  warrant ;  and  that  was  done  by  men 
who  still  acknowledged  the  duty  of  a  limited  allegiance  to 
the  parent  state,  ^e  Episcopalians  had  declmred  them- 
selves the  enemy  of  the  party,  and  wased  against  it  a  war 
of  extermination;  Puritanism  excluded  iSiem  from  its 
asylum.  Eoger  Williams,  the  apostle  of  "  soul-liberty," 
weakened  ihe  cause  of  civil  independence  by  impanring  its 
unity ;  and  he  was  expelled,  even  though  Massachusetts 
always  bore  good  testimony  to  his  smrtless  virtues.  (1) 
Wheelwright  and  his  Mends,  in  their  zeal  for  strict  Calvin- 
ism, forgot  their  duty  as  citizens,  and  they  also  were  exiled. 
The  Anabaptist,  who  could  not  be  relied  upon  as  an  ally, 
was^arded  as  a  foe.  The  Quakers  denounced  the  worship 
of  New  England  as  an  abomination,  and  its  government 
as  treason ;  and  therefore  they  were  excluded  on  pain  of 
death.  The  fanatic  for  Calvinism  was  a  fanatic  for  uberij ; 
and  he  defended  his  creed ;  for,  in  the  moral  warfare  lor 
freedom,  his  creed  waa  a  part  of  his  army,  and  his  most 
£Euthful  ally  in  the  battle. 

Por  **  New  England  was  a  religious  plantation,  not  a 
plantation  for  trade.  The  profession  of  the  purity  of  doc- 
trine, worship,  and  disdplme,  was  written  on  her  forehead." 
"  We  all,"  says  the  confederacy  in  the  oldest  of  American 
written  constitutions,  "  came  into  these  parts  of  America 
to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the  gospel  in  purity  and  peace." 
'*  He  that  made  religion  as  twelve,  ana  the  world  as  thir- 
teen, had  not  the  spirit  of  a  true  New  England  man." 
ILeligion  was  the  object  of  the  emigrants ;  it  was  also  their 
consolation.  With  this  the  wounds  of  ihe  outcast  were 
healed,  and  the  tears  of  exile  sweetened.(2)  "  IN'ew  England 
was  the  colony  of  consoience."(3) 

Of  all  contemporary  sects,  the  Puritans  were  the  most 
free  from  creduhty ;  and,  in  their  zeal  for  reform,  pushed 
their  regulations  to  what  some  would  consider  a  sceptical 
extreme.  So  many  superstitions  had  been  bundled  up 
wiih.  every  venerable  institution  of  Europe,  that  ages  have 
not  yet  dislodged  them  aU.    The  Puritans  at  once  eman- 

(1)  Backus,  i.  155.    T^Hnthrop,  ii.  193. 

(s)  Narton'0  Hearty.  Ae.  M.    KortDDTs  Choice  Seiniiom,\^.   '^S&c^^aos^nsS^ 
Ciuuecf<?od,ii.   ArtkiiCTorConfttoacy.  ^^^  S^^aa^  K^us^ 
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cipated  themselves  from  a  crowd  of  observances.  They 
established  a  worship  purely  spiritual.  To  them  the  ele- 
ments remained  but  wine  and  bread;  they  invoked  no 
saints  ;  they  raised  no  altar ;  they  adored  no  crucifix ; 
they  kissed  no  book  ;  they  asked  no  absolution  j  they  paid 
no  tithes ;  they  saw  in  the  priest  nothing  more  than  a 
man  ;  ordination  was  no  more  than  an  approbation  of  the 
officer,  which  might  be  expressed  by  the  orethren,  as  well 
as  by  other  ministers ;  (1)  tlie  church,  as  a  place  of  worship, 
was  to  them  but  a  meeting-house ;  the^  dug  no  graves  m 
consecrated  earth;  unlike  their  posterity,  they  married 
without  a  minister,  and  buried  the  dead  without  a  prayer.(2) 
Witchcraft  had  not  been  made  the  subject  of  sceptical 
consideration ;  and  in  the  years  in  which  Scotland  sacrificed 
hecatombs  to  the  delusion,  there  were  three  victims  in 
New  England.  Dark  crimes,  that  seemed  without  a  motive, 
may  have  been  pursued  under  that  name  ;  I  find  one  record 
of  a  trial  for  witchcraft,  where  the  prisoner  was  proved  a 
murderess.  (3) 

On  every  subject  but  religion,  the  mildness  of  Puritan 
legislation  corresponded  to  the  popular  character  of  Puritan 
doctrines.  Hardly  a  nation  of  Europe  has  as  yet  made 
its  criminal  law  so  humane  as  that  of  early  New  England. 
A  crowd  of  offences  was  at  one  sweep  brushed  from  the 
catalague  of  capital  crimes.  The  idea  was  never  received, 
that  the  forfeiture  of  life  may  be  demanded  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property ;  the  punishment  for  theft,  for  burglary, 
and  highway  roboery,  was  far  more  mild  than  the  penal- 
ties imposed  even  by  modem  American  legislation.  Of 
divorce  I  have  found  no  example ;  yet  a  clause  in  one  of 
the  statutes  recognizes  the  possibility  of  such  an  event. 
Divorce  from  bed  and  board,  the  separate  maintenance 
without  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract — an 
anomaly  in  Protestant  legislation,  that  punishes  the  inno- 
cent more  than  the  guilty, — ^was  utterly  abhorrent  from 
their  principles.  The  care  for  posterity  was  everywhere 
visible.  Since  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage-bed  is  the 
safeguard  of  families,  and  can  alone  interest  the  father  in 
the  welfare  and  instruction  of  his  offspring,  its  purity  was 
protected  by  the  penalty  of  death ;  a  penalty  whicn  was 
mexorably  enforced  against  the  guilty  wife  and  her  para* 
mour.(4)    If  in  this  respect  the  laws  were  more  severe,  in 

(1)  Trambull*s  Conn.  i.  283.  ^)  ^)^ei^\vwS?%Q\«wc^xsin!SBBssMt,^. 

(3)  Records,  ii.  54,  65.  ^^^  ^NVDSiiao^,Vi.\vi— \vk. 
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another  they  were  more  lenient,  than  modem  manners 
approve.  The  girl  whom  youth  and  affection  betrayed 
into  weakness,  was  censured,  pitied,  and  forgiven;  the 
law  compelled  the  seducer  of  innocence  to  marry  the 
person  wno  had  imposed  every  obligation  by  the  conces- 
sion of  every  right.  The  law  implies  an  extremely  pure 
community ;  in  no  other  would  it  mid  a  place  in  the  statute- 
book  ;  in  no  other  would  public  opinion  tolerate  the  rule. 
Yet  it  need  not  have  surprised  the  countrymen  of  Raleigh, 
or  the  subjects  of  the  grandchildren  of  Clarendon.(l) 

The  benevolence  of  the  early  Puritans  appears  from 
other  examples.  Their  thoughts  were  always  fixed  on 
posterity.  JDomestic  discipline  was  highly  valued ;  but  if 
the  law  was  severe  against  the  undutiftd  child,  it  was  also 
severe  against  a  faithless  parent.  The  slave-trade  was 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  death.  The  earhest  laws,  till 
1654,  did  not  permit  any  man's  person  to  be  keptinprison 
for  debt,  except  when  there  was  an  appearance  or  some 
estate  which  the  debtor  would  not  produce.  (2)  Even  the 
brute  creation  was  not  forgotten;  and  cruelty  towards 
animals  was  a  civil  offence.  The  sympathies  of  the  colo- 
nists were  wide ;  a  regard  for  Pretestant  Germany  is  as 
old  as  emigration ;  and,  during  the  thirty  years*  war,  the 
whole  people  of  New  England  held  fasts  and  offered  prayers 
for  the  success  of  their  oaxon  brethren. 

The  first  years  of  the  residence  of  Puritans  in  America 
were  years  of  great  hardsHp  and  affliction  ;  it  is  an  error 
to  suppose  tlmt  this  short  season  of  distress  was  not 
promptiy  followed  by  abundance  and  happiness.  The 
people  were  full  of  anections ;  and  the  objects  of  love  were 
aroimd  them.  They  struck  root  in  the  soil  immediately. 
They  enjoyed  reli^on.  They  were,  from  the  first,  indus- 
trious, and  enterprising,  and  irugal ;  and  affluence  followed 
of  course.  When  persecution  ceased  in  England,  there 
were  already  in  New  England  "  thousands  who  would  not 
change  their  place  for  any  other  in  the  world ;"  and  they 
were  tempted  in  vain  with  invitations  to  the  Bahama  Isles, 
to  Ireland,  to  Jamaica,  to  Trinidad.  The  purity  of  morals 
completes  the  picture  of  colonial  felicity.  "As  Ireland 
will  not  brook  venomous  beasts,  so  will  not  that  land  vile 
livers."  One  might  dwell  there  **  from  year  to  year,  and 
not  see  a  drunkard,  or  hear  an  oath,  or  meet  a  be^i^ar."(^\ 

O)  Pepys*  Diary,  i.  SI .  ^^"i  Co\.\««^^  V^- 

(3;  New  England's  First  Fruits,  printed  1543,  '^.  ^3»  %^. 
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The  consequence  was  xiniyenal  health — one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  public  happiness.  The  ayerage  duration  of 
life  in  New  England,  compared  with  Europe,  was  doubled; 
and  the  human  race  was  so  vigorous,  that  of  all  who  were 
bom  into  the  world,  more  than  two  in  ten,  full  four  in 
nineteen,  attained  the  age  of  seventy.  Of  those  who 
lived  beyond  ninety,  the  proportion,  as  compared  with 
European  tables  of  longevity,  was  still  more  remarkable. 

I  have  dwelt  tilie  longer  on  the  character  of  the  early 
Puritans  of  New  En^lemd,  for  they  are  the  jparents  of 
one-third  the  whole  ^^te  population  of  the  United  States. 
Within  the  first  fifteen  years,— *>and  there  was  never  after- 
wards any  considerable  mcrease  firom  England, — ^we  have 
Been  that  there  came  over  twen^-one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred persons,  or  four  thousand  mmilies.  Their  descend- 
ants are  now  not  far  &om  four  millions.  Each  fsunily  has 
multiplied  on  tilie  average  to  one  thousand  souls.  To  New 
York  and  Ohio,  where  mey  constitute  half  the  population, 
they  have  earned  the  Puritan  system  of  free  schools; 
ana  their  example  is  spreading  it  through  the  civilized 
world. 

Historians  have  loved  to  eulogize  the  manners  and 
virtues,  the  glory,  and  the  benefits  of  chivalry.  Puritan- 
ism accompEshed  for  mankind  fur  more.  If  it  had  the 
sectarian  crime  of  intolerance,  chivalry  had  the  vices  c^ 
dissoluteness.  The  knights  were  brave  fromjgaUantry  of 
spirit ;  the  Puritans  iraiai  the  fear  of  Grod.  The  kni^ts 
were  proud  of  loyalty;  the  Puritans  of  liberty!  The 
knights  did  homage  to  monarchs,  in  whose  snule  they 
beheld  honour,  whose  rebuke  was  the  wound  of  disgrace; 
the  Puritans,  disdaining  ceremony,  would  not  bow  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  nor  bend  the  knee  to  the  Kin^  of  Slingi. 
Chivalry  delighted  in  outward  show,  favoured  pleaiuie, 
multiphed  amusements,  and  degraded  the  himian  race  by 
an  exclusive  respect  for  the  privileged  classes ;  Poritaniam 
bridled  the  passions,  commanded  me  virtues  o£  self-denialy 
and  rescued  the  name  of  man  from  dishonour.  The  former 
valued  courtesy ;  the  latter,  justice.  The  former  adomed 
society  by  graceful  refinements ;  the  latter  founded  natkmal 
)ur  on  universal  education.     The  institutions  of 

ivahy   were   subverted   by  the  gradually  increasing 
weight,  and  knowledge,  and  opulence  of  the  industrioiiB 
classeB ;  the  Paritans,  xallYm^  u^Ti.^ikQ«&  ^^b^aaQA^-dbuited 
hi  their  lioarti  th0  "iw^^Uni^g  w^™^^^  ^  ^cn&iMsndQkOSkMsi^sj, 
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The  golden  age  of  Puritanism  was  passing  away.  Time 
was  silently  softening  its  asperities,  and  the  revolations  of 
England  prepared  an  era  inits  fortunes.  Massachusetts 
never  acknowledged  KichardCromwell ;  it  read  clearly 
in  the  aspect  of  parties  the  impending  restoration.  The 
protector  had  left  the  benefits  of  self-government  and  the 
freedom  of  commerce  to  New  England  and  to  Virginia ; 
and  Maryland,  by  the  act  of  her  inhabitants,  was  just 
beginning  to  share  in  the  same  advantages.  Would  the 
dynasty  of  the  Stuarts  deal  benevolentfy  with  the  colo- 
nies P  Would  it  imitate  the  magnanimity  of  Cromwell, 
and  suffer  the  staple  of  the  south  still  to  seek  its  market 
freely  throughout  the  world?  Could  the  returning 
monarch  forgive  the  friends  of  the  Puntans  in  England  r 
Would  he  show  favour  to  the  institutions  that  the  outcasts 
had  reared  beyond  the  Atlantic  P 


CHAPTEE   XI. 

THE  BESTOBATION  OF  THE  8TUASTS. 

The  principles  that  should  prevail  in  the  administratioD 

of  the  American  colonies,  always  formed  a  dividing  ques- 

^ .    tion  between  the  political  parties  in  England.    The 

^^-  restoration  of  the  legitimate  dynasty  was  attended  by 

a  corresponding  change  in  colonial  policy. 

The  revolution,  which  was  now  come  to  its  end,  had 
been  in  its  origin  a  democratic  revolution,  and  had  appa- 
rently succeeded  in  none  of  its  ultimate  purposes.  In  the 
gradual  progress  of  civilization,  the  power  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  had  been  broken  by  the  increased  authority  of 
tiie  monarch ;  and  the  neople,  now  beginning  to  daim  the 
lead  in  the  progress  of  numanity,  prepared  to  contend  for 
equality  against  privilege,  as  well  as  for  freedom  against 
prerogative.  The  contest  failed  for  a  season,  because  too 
much  was  at  once  attempted.  Lnmediato  emancipation 
from  the  decaying  institations  of  the  past  was  impossible ; 
hereditary  ineqiulities  were  themselves  endeared  to  the 
nation,  from  a  love  for  the  beneficent  institutions  with 
which  dose  union  had  identified  them ;  the  mass  of  the 
people  was  still  buried  in  the  inactivity  of  li&tle.«A  \^<^- 
ranee;  even  for  the  Btrongest  imxidA,  -^xW^  ^s^^tvewife 
Juui  not  yet  generated  ttie  pxinev^leA  "%  -s^Va.^  ^  t^r^^- 
voL.  J.  2  a. 
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struction  of  the  goyemment  on  a  popular  basis  could  have 
been  safely  iindertaken ;  and  thus  tne  democratic  revolu- 
tion in  England  was  a  failure,  alike  from  the  events  and 
passions  of  the  fierce  struggle  which  rendered  moderation 
impossible,  and  from  the  misfortune  of  the  age,  which  had 
not  as  yet  acquired  the  poHtical  Imowled^e  that  time  alone 
could  gather  for  the  use  of  later  generations. 

Charles  I.,  conspiring  against  the  national  constitution, 
which  he,  as  the  most  tavoured  among  the  natives  of 
1629-  England,  was  the  most  solemnly  bound  to  protect, 
ifl40.  had  resolved  to  govern  without  the  aid  ot  a  par- 
liament. To  convene  a  parliament  was,  therefore,  in  itself 
an  acknowledgment  of  defeat.  The  House  of  Com- 
*  *^*  mons,  which  assembled  in  April,  1640,  was  filled  with 
men  not  less  loyal  to  the  monarch  than  faithful  to  the 
people  ;  yet  the  king,  who  had  neither  the  resignation  of 
wise  resolution,  nor  yet  the  daring  of  despair,  perpetually 
vacillating  between  tne  desire  of  destroying  Enfflish  liberty,, 
and  a  timid  respect  for  its  forms,  disregarded  the  wishes 
of  his  more  prudent  friends,  and,  under  tlie  influence  of 
capricious  passion,  suddenly  dissolved  a  parliament  more 
favourable  to  his  interests  than  any  which  he  could  again 
hope  from  the  excitement  of  the  times.  The  friends  of 
the  popular  party  were  elated  at  the  dissolution.  "  This 
parliament  could  have  remedied  the  confusion,'*  said  the 
royalist  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  to  St.  John. 
The  countenance  of  the  sombre  republican,  usually  clouded 
with  gloom,  beamed  with  cheerfulness  as  he  replied,  **  All 
is  weU ;  things  must  be  worse  before  they  can  be  better ; 
this  parliament  could  never  have  done  wnat  is  necessary 

to  be  done."(l) 

The  exercise  of  absolute  power  was  become  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever.  The  haughty  Strafford  had  advised  violent 
counsels.  There  were  those  who  refused  to  take  the  oath 
never  to  consent  to  alterations  in  the  Church  of  England. 
"  Send  for  the  chief  leaders,"  wrote  Strafford,(2)  "  and  lay 
them  by  the  heels  ;  no  other  satisfaction  is  to  bo  thought 
of."  Sut  Strafford  was  not  without  his  enemies  among 
the  royalists.  During  the  suspension  of  parliament,  two 
parties  in  the  cabinet  had  disputed  with  each  other  the 
administration  and  the  emoluments  of  despotism.  'Jlie 
power  of  the  ministers  and  the  council  of  state  was  envied 

(1)  Clarendon,  1, 140. 

(a)  Stanfliord'B  I«ttec8,  Vi.  4>0Q .     X.-^.r^  \<4.  \ft v> . 
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by  the  ambition  of  the  queen  and  the  greedy  selfishness 
of  the  courtiers ;  and  the  arrogant  Strafford  and  the  un- 
bending Laud  had  as  bitter  riyfds  in  the  palace  as  they  had 
enemies  in  the  nation.  There  was  no  unity  among  the 
firiends  of  absolute  power. 

The  expedient  oi  a  council  of  peers,  convened  at  York, 
could  not  satisfy  a  people  that  venerated  representative 
government  as  the  most  valuable  bequest  of  i1»  ancestors ; 
and  a  few  weeks  made  it  evident  that  concession  was 
necessary.  The  councils  of  Charles  were^iivided  by  hesi- 
tancy, rivalries,  and  the  want  of  plan ;  while  the  popular 
leaders  were  full  of  energy  and  union,  and  were  animated 
by  what  seemed  a  distinct  purpose,  the  desire  of  limiting 
tne  royal  authority.  The  summons  of  a  new  parliament 
was  now,  on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  a  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. But,  by  the  English  constitution,  the  royal  prero- 
gative was  in  some  cases  the  bulwark  of  popular  liberty  ; 
the  subversion  of  the  royal  authority  made  a  way  for  the 
despotism  of  parliament. 

The  Long  iParliament  was  not  originally  homogeneous. 
The  usurpations  of  the  monarch  threatened  the  privileges 
of  the  nobility  not  less  than  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  movement  in  the  public  mind,  though  it  derived  its 
vigour  as  well  as  its  origin  from  the  rising  injluence  of  the 
Puritans,  was  not  directed  towards  vindicating  power  for 
the  people,  but  only  aimed  at  raising  an  impassable  barrier 
a^amst  the  encroachments  of  royalty.  The  object  met 
with  favour  from  a  majority  of  the  peerage,  and  from 
royalists  among  the  commons;  and  the  past  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  court  found  opponents  in  Hyde,  the  in- 
flexible Tory  and  faithful  counsellor  of  the  Stuarts ;  in  the 
more  scrupulous  Falkland,  who  hated  falsehood  and  in- 
trigue, and  whose  imagination  inclined  him  to  the  popular 
8i£,  till  he  began  to  dread  innovations  from  its  leaders 
more  than  from  the  ambition  of  the  king ;  and  even  in 
Oapel,  afterwards  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Cavaliers,  and 
a  martyr  on  the  scaffold  for  his  obstinate  fidelity.  The 
highest  authority  in  England  began  to  belong  to  the  ma- 
joriiy  in  parliament ;  no  republican  party  as  yet  existed ; 
the  first  division  ensued  between  the  ultra  royalists  and 
the  vast  undivided  party  of  the  friends  of  constitutional 
monarchy  ;  and  though  the  house  was  in  a  great  ma^a^st^ 
filled  with  members  of  the  aristocxacy ,  ^e  "n!LO^Ti«isfeT<3^^- 
ists  w«ce  united  with  the  friends  ol  t\ie  ■g^o^^a  \  «s^^»  ^"^ 
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the  choice  of  speaker,  an  immense  majority  appeared  in 
favour  of  the  constitution. 

The  sagacity  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  anticipated  danger, 
and  he  desired  to  remain  in  Ireland.  "  As  I  am  long  of 
England,"  said  Charles, (1)  "  the  parUament  shall  not  touch 
one  hair  of  vour  head ;"  and  the  reiterated  urgency  of  the 
king  compelled  his  attendance.  His  arraignment^  within 
eight  days  of  the  commencement  of  the  session,  marks  the 
resolute  spirit  of  the  commons ;  his  attainder  was  the  sign 
of  tneir  as^feendency.  "  On  the  honour  of  a  kinff," 
^^*^'  wrote (2)  Charles  to  the  prisoner,  "you  shall  notoe 
harmed  in  life,  fortune,  or  honour ;"  and  the  fourth  day 
after  the  passage  of  the  bill  of  attainder,  as  if  to  reveal  his 
weakness,  the  king  could  send  his  adhesion  to  the  commons, 
adding,  "  If  Strafford  must  die,  it  were  charity  to  reprieve 
him  till  Saturday."  (3)  Men  dreaded  the  service  of  a 
sovereign  whose  love  was  so  worthless,  and  whose  prero- 
gative was  so  weak ;  safety  was  found  on  the  side  of  the 
people  ;  and  the  parliament  was  left  without  control  to  its 
worK  of  reform.  Its  earliest  acts  were  worthy  of  all  praise. 
The  liberties  of  the  people  were  recovered  and  strength- 
ened by  appropriate  sateguards ;  the  arbitrary  courts  of 
High  Commission,  and  the  court  of  Wards,  were  broken 
up  ;  the  Star  Chamber,  doubly  hated  by  the  aristocracy, 
as  "ever  a  great  ecUpse  to  the  whole  nobility,"(4)  was  with 
one  voice  abolished;  the  administration  of  justice  was 
rescued  from  the  paramount  influence  of  the  crown ;  and 
taxation,  except  by  consent,  was  forbidden.  The  principle 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  introduced ;  and  the 
kingdom  of  England  was  lifted  out  of  the  bondage  of 
feudalism  by  a  series  of  reforms,  which  were  afterwards 
renewed,  and  which,  when  successftilly  embodied  among 
the  statutes,  the  commentator  on  English  law  esteemed 
above  Magna  Charta  itself.  (5)  These  measures  were 
national,  were  adopted  almost  without  opposition,  and  re- 
ceived the  nearly  unanimous  assent  of  the  nation.  Hiey 
were  truly  Engfish  measures,  directed  in  part  against  the 
abuses  introduced  at  the  Norman  conquest,  in  part  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  sovereign.  They  wiped  away  the 
traces  that  England  had  been  governed  as  a  conquered 
country ;  they  were  in  harmony  with  the  intelligence  and 

(1)  Whitelocke,  86. 

(a)  Strafford's  Letters,  ^.  4\Q. 

(3)  Burnet,  i.  43.    Compaxe UnBMi\?a no;*,  J-^-^t: \**'^* 

(4)  Lord  Andover,  in  Macaxitey ,  Vii.  a.   ^^>xwstesv,'« .  «kv. 

(5)  Blackstonc,b.W.c.xoai.  437. 
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the  pride,  the  prejudices  and   the  wants  of  England* 
Pubhc  opinion  was  the  ally  of  the  parliament. 

But  an  act  declaring  that  the  parliament  should  neither 
be  prorogued  nor  dissolved,  unless  with  its  own  consent, 
had  also  oeen  proposed,  and  urged  with  pertinacity  till  it 
received  the  royal  concurrence.  Parliament,  in  its  turn, 
subverted  the  constitution,  by  establishing  its  own  para- 
mount authority,  and  making  itself  virtuaUy  irresponsible 
to  its  constituents ;  it  was  evident  a  parliamentary  despot- 
ism  would  ensue.  The  English  government  was  substan- 
tially changed,  in  a  manner  injurious  to  the  power  of  the 
executive,  and  still  more  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  the 
people.  The  king,  in  so  far  as  he  opposed  the  measure, 
was  the  friend  of  popular  liberty ;  the  passage  of  the  act 
placed  the  people  oi  England,  not  less  than  the  king,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  parliament.  The  methods  of  tyranny  are 
always  essentially  the  same ;  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
subjected  to  parliamentary  censors.  The  usurpation  fore- 
boded the  subversion  of  the  throne,  and  the  subjection  of 
the  people.  The  hberators  of  England  were  become  its 
tyrants  ;  the  rights  of  the  nation  had  been  asserted  only 
to  be  sequestered  for  their  use. 

The  spirit  of  loyalty  was  still  powerful  in  the  commons ; 
ss  the  demands  of  the  commons  advanced,  stormy  debates 
and  a  close  division  ensued.  Ealkland,  and  Capel,  and 
Hyde,  now  tujted  with  the  court.  The  remonstrance  on 
the  state  of  the  kingdom,  an  uncompromising  manifesto 
against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Charles,  was  democratic 
in  its  tendency ;  because  it  proposed  no  specific  reform,  but 
was  rather  a  general  and  exciting  appeal  to  popular  opi- 
nion. The  English  mind  was  a&eady  as  restless  as  me 
waves  of  the  ocean  by  which  the  island  is  environed; 
the  remonstrance  was  designed  to  increase  that  restless- 
ness ;  in  a  house  of  more  than  five  hundred  members,  it 
waa  adopted  by  the  meagre  majority  of  eleven.  "  Had  it 
not  been  carried,"  said  CromweU  to  Falkland,  "  I  should 
have  sold  all  I  possess,  and  left  the  kingdom !  many  honest 
men  were  of  the  same  resolution."  iBrom  the  contest  for 
*'  English  liberties,"  men  advanced  to  the  discussion  of 
natural  rights ;  with  the  expansion  of  their  views,  their 
purposes  ceased  to  be  defimte ;  and  already  reform  was 
cha^  into  a  revolution.  They  were  pi^paxed  to  strip 
the  church  of  its  power,  and  royalty  oi  \fa&  Y^^sisstv:^^s«<5k 
eanctity;  and  it  was  observable,  tnat  Te\ig\o\xa  toSiv'^^s^^'^ 
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•the  side  of  innovation,  wliile  incredulity  abounded  aanon^ 
the  supporters  of  the  divine  right. 

The  policy  of  the  king  preserved  its  ehamcter  of  Tariable- 

ness.     He  nad  yielded  where  he  should  have  been  firm ; 

and  he  now  invited  a  revolution  by  the  violence  of  his 

counsels.     Moderation  and  sincerity  would  have  restored 

his  influence.     But  when,   attended  by  aimed  men, 

^*  he  repaired  in  person  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  the  intent  of  seizing  six  of  the  leaders  of  the  patriot 
part^,  whose  execution  was  to  soothe  his  fears,  and  tran- 
quiluzo  his  hatred,  the  extreme  procedure,  so  bloody  in  its 
purpose,  and  so  illegal  in  its  course,  could  only  rouse  the 
nation  to  anger  against  its  sovereign,  justify  for  the  time 
every  diminution  of  his  prerogative,  and,  by  inspiring 
settled  distrust,  animate  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
to  a  gloomy  inflexibility.  There  was  no  room  to  hope  for 
peace.  The  monarch  was  faithless,  and  the  people  Imew 
no  remedy.  A  change  of  dynasty  was  not  then  proposed ; 
and  England  languished  oi  a  disease  for  which  no  cure 
had  been  discovered.  It  was  evident  that  force  must 
decide  the  struggle.  The  parliament  demanded  the  con- 
trol of  the  national  militia  with  the  possession  of  the 
fortified  towns.  But  would  the  Cavaliers  consent  to  sur- 
render all  military  power  to  plebeian  statesmen  P  Would 
the  nobUity  endure  that  men  should  exercise  dominion 
over  the  ting,  whose  predecessors  their  ancestors  had 
hardly  been  permitted  to  serve  P  To  Charles,  who  had 
had  neither  firmness  to  maintain  his  just  authority,  nor 
sincerity  to  eflect  a  safe  reconciliation,  no  alternative 
remained,  but  resistance  or  the  surrender  of  all  power ; 
and,  unfurling  the  royal  standard,  he  began  a  civil  war. 

Tlie  contest  was  between  a  permanent  parliament  and 
an  arbitrary  king.  The  people  had  no  mode  of  intervention 
except  by  serving  in  the  armies;  they  could  not  come 
forward  as  mediators  or  as  masters.  The  parliament  was 
become  a  body,  of  which  the  duration  depended  on  its 
own  will ;  unchecked  by  a  supreme  executive,  or  by  an 
independent  co-ordinate  branch  of  legislation  ;  and,  there- 
fore, of  necessity,  a  multitudinous  despot,  unbalanced  and 
irresponsible  ;  levying  taxes,  enlisting  soldiers,  command- 
ing tne  navy  and  the  army,  enacting  laws,  and  changing 
at  its  will  the  forms  of  the  English  constitution.  The 
iBSue  was  certain,  ^ery  xei^Tesetvta^e  body  is  swayed 
hy  the  interests  of  its  oonsteifcae-Btaa,  ^^  \\*«N«i»  ^  ^ 
own  assembly,  and  the  i^exftoii?!  *m\«te^\»  o^  \\aTCB^ft«jGssfe 
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members ;  and  never  was  tlie  saccessive  predominance  of 
each  of  these  sets  of  motiyes  more  clear  than  in  the 
Long  Parliament.  Its  first  acts  were  mainly  for  its  con- 
stituents, whose  rights  it  vindicated,  and  whose  liberties  it 
increased ;  its  corporate  ambition  next  prevailed,  and  it 
set  itself  against  the  throne  and  the  peerage,  both  of 
which  it  was  hurried  forward  to  subvert;  individual 
selfishness  at  last  had  its  triumph,  and  there  were  not 
wanting  men  who  sought  lucrative  jobs,  and  grasped  at 
disproportioned  emoluments.  Nothing  could  check  the 
progress  of  degeneracy  and  corruption ;  the  example,  the 
abilitjr,  and  the  conscientious  purity  of  Henry  Vane  were 
imavailing.  Had  the  life  of  Hampden  been  spared,  he 
could  not  have  changed  the  course  of  events,  for  he  could 
not  have  changed  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  principles  of 
human  action. 

The  majority  in  parliament  was  become  the  despot 
^  ***  of  England ;  and  after  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
royalist  members,  obeying  the  summons  of  the  king,  had 
repaired  to  Oxford,  the  cause  of  royalty  was  poweness  in 
the  legislature.  The  party  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
ptrostrate ;  but  religious  and  political  parties  were  iden- 
tified ;  and  the  new  division  conformed  itself  to  the  rising 
religious  sects.  Now  that  the  friends  of  the  church  had 
withdrawn,  the  commons  were  at  once  divided  into  two  im- 
posing parties — ^the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents ; 
the  mends  of  a  political  revolution  which  should  yet  es- 
tablish a  nobility  and  a  limited  monarchy ;  and  the  iriondB 
of  an  entire  revolution  on  the  principle  of  equality. 

The  majority  was  with  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  elated 
with  the  sure  hope  of  a  triumph.  They  represented  a 
powerful  portion  of  the  aristocracy  of  England;  they 
had,  besides  a  majority  in  the  Commons,  me  exclusive 
possession  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  they  held  the  com- 
mand of  the  army ;  they  had  numerous  and  active  adhe- 
rents among  the  clergy ;  the  English  people  favoured 
them ;  Scotland,  which  had  been  so  efficient  in  all  that 
had  thus  far  been  done,  was  entirely  devoted  to  their 
interests ;  and  they  hoped  for  a  compromise  with  their 
Bovereiffn.  They  envied  the  success  of  tyranny  more  than 
they  abhorred  its  principles :  monarchy,  with  Presby- 
terianism  as  the  religion  of  state,  was  their  purpose  ;  and 
they  were  at  all  times  prepared  to  make  "^jeafie  m\t\\.'^l£i& 
long,  if  he  would  but  consent  to  liSaafc  Te^c^»JGvss^^s^*^s^ 
church  which  would  secure  their  'po^^cal  ^acfeiAei^^l  - 
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And  what  counterpoise  could  be  offered  by  the  Inde« 
pendents  P  How  could  they  hope  for  superior  influence, 
when  it  could  be  gained  only  by  rising  aboTe  the  com- 
mons, the  peers,  i£e  commanders  of  me  s^JT*  &U  Scot- 
land, and  the  mass  of  the  English  people  P  Tney  had  no 
omen  of  success  but  the  tcnctency  of  revolutions,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  new  opinions,  the  inclination  of  the  human 
mind  to  push  principles  to  their  remoter  consequences. 
An  amalgamation  with  the  Presbyterians  would  have 
implied  subjection ;  power  could  be  gained  only  by  that 
progress  in  innovations  which  woula  drive  the  Presby- 
terians into  opposition.  The  Independents,  sharing  in  the 
agitation  of  the  public  mind,  made  the  new  ideas  the 
support  of  their  zeal,  and  the  basis  of  their  party.  They 
gradually  became  Ihe  advocates  of  religious  liberty  and 
file  power  of  the  people.  Their  eyes  were  turned  towards 
democratic  institutions ;  and  the  glorious  vision  of  eman- 
cipating the  commons  of  England  irom  feudal  oppression, 
&om  intellectual  servitude,  and  from  a  long  aristocracry  of 
superstition,  inflamed  them  with  an  enmusiasm  wnich 
would  not  be  rebuked  by  the  inconsistency  of  their 
schemes  with  the  opinions,  nabits,  and  institutions  of  the 
nation. 

The  Presbyterian  nobility,  who  had  struggled  for  their 
privileges  against  royal  power,  were  unwilBng  that  inno- 
vation shoula  go  so  far  as  to  impair  their  rank  or  diminish 
their  grandeur ;  the  Independents,  as  new  men,  who  had 
their  fortunes  to  make,  were  prepared  not  only  to  subvert 
the  throne,  but  to  contend  lor  equality  against  privilege. 
"  The  Presbyterian  Earl  of  Manchester,"  said  CromweU, 
"  shall  be  content  with  being  no  more  than  plain  Mon- 
tague." The  men  who  broke  away  from  the  forms  of 
society,  and  venerated  nothing  but  taruth ;  others  who,  in 
the  folly  of  their  pride,  claimed  for  their  opinions  the 
sanctity  and  the  rights  of  truth ;  thev  who  sighed  for  a 
more  equal  diffusion  of  social  benefits ;  the  friends  of 
entire  liberty  of  conscience ;  the  friends  of  a  reform  in  the 
law,  and  a  diminution  of  the  profits  of  the  lawyers  ;  the 
men,  like  Milton  and  Sidney,  whose  imagination  delighted 
in  pictures  of  Eoman  liberty,  of  Spartan  virtue  ;  the  less 
educated,  who  indulged  in  visions  of  a  restoration  of  that 
happy  Anglo-Saxon  system,  which  had  been  invented  in 
the  woods  in  days  of  Anglo-Saxon  simplicity ;  the  repub- 
licans, the  levellers,  the  fonsAiic^, — «k)^x«si^<^'0[^^'v&&^«» 
on  the  aide  of  tiie  new  ideas. 
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The  true  representative  of  the  better  principles  of  the 
Independents  was  Henry  Vane ;  but  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  party  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  Was  he 
sincere  P  Or  was  he  wholly  a  hypocrite  P  It  is  difficult 
to  disbelieve  that  his  mind  was  honestly  imbued  with  the 
extreme  principles  of  Puritan  reforms ;  but  the  man 
whose  Tu&ag  motive  is  ambition,  soon  gains  the  mastery 
over  his  own  convictions,  and  values  and  employs  ideas 
only  as  instruments  to  his  advancement.  Self-love  easily 
dupes  conscience ;  and  Cromwell  may  have  always  be- 
lieved himself  faithful  to  the  interest  of  Englandf.  All 
^eat  men  are  inclined  to  fatalism ;  for  their  success  is  a 
mystery  to  themselves ;  and  it  was  not  entirely  with 
hypocrisy,  that  Cromwell,  to  the  last,  professed  himself 
the  servant  of  Providence,  borne  along  by  irresistible 
necessity. 

Had  peace  never  been  broken,  the  Independents  would 
have  remained  a  powerless  minority ;  the  civil  war  gave 
them  a  raUying-pomt  in  the  army.  In  the  season  of  great 
public  excitement,  fanatics  crowded  to  the  camp;  an 
ardour  for  popular  Hberty  mingled  with  the  fervours  of 
religious  excitement.  Cromwell  had  early  perceived  that 
the  honour  and  valour  of  the  Cavaliers  could  never  be 
overthrown  by  ordinary  hirelings ;  he  therefore  sought  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  his  army  with  enthusiasts.  His  officers 
were  alike  ready  to  preach  and  pray,  and  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  field  of  battle.  With  much,  hypocrisy,  his  camp 
was  the  scene  of  much  real  piety ;  and  long  afterwards, 
when  his  army  was  disbanded,  its  members,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  were  farmers  and  the  sons  of  farmers,  resumed 
their  places  among  the  industrious  classes  of  society; 
while  the  soldiers  of  the  royalists  were  often  found  in  the 
ranks  of  vagabonds  and  beggars.  It  was  the  troops  of 
Cromwell  that  first,  in  the  open  field,  broke  the  ranks  of 
the  royal  squadrons ;  and  the  decisive  victory  of  Marston 
Moor  was  won  by  the  iron  energy  and  valour  of  the  godly 
saints  whom  he  had  enlisted. 

The  final  overthrow  of  the  prospects  of  Charles  in 
the  field,  marks  the  crisis  of  the  struggle  for  the  as- 
cendant between  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents. 
The  former  party  had  its  organ  in  the  parliament,  the 
latter  in  the  army,  in  which  tne  Presbyterian  commander 
had  been  surprised  into  a  resignation  b^  t\\fe  ^e\S  A^oltoss^ 
ordinanee,  ana  the  intrigues  of  Ctotow^.  Ka  ^^  oNcsar 
tion  of  the  parliament  was  unlimited,  1i\ift  wncK^  x^i>aa^^\si 
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be  disbanded ;  claiming  to  represent  the  interests  of  idie 
people,  and  actually  constituting  the  only  balance  to  the 
otherwise  unlimited  power  of  the  parliament.  The  army 
could  call  the  parliament  a  usurper,  and  the  parliament 
could  arraign  the  army  as  a  branch  of  the  public  service, 
whose  duty  was  obedience,  and  not  counsel.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  parliament  pleaded  its  office  as  ihe 
grand  council  of  the  nation,  the  army  could  urge  ifcs 
merits  as  the  active  and  successfiil  antagonist  to  royal 
despotism. 

The  new  crisis  was  inevitable.  The  Presbyterians  broke 
forth  into  menaces  against  the  army.  "  These  men," 
whispered  Cromwell  to  Ludlow,  "  will  never  leave  till  the 
army  pull  them  out  by  the  ears."(l)  The  Presbyterian 
majority  was  in  a  false  position ;  it  appeared  to  possess 
paramount  power,  and  did  not  actually  possess  it.  Could 
they  ^ain  the  person  of  the  king,  and  succeed  in  pacific 
negotiations,  their  influence  would  be  renewed  by  the  na- 
tural love  of  order  in  the  minds  of  the  English  people.  A 
collision  with  the  Independents  was  unavoidable ;  for  the 
Independents  could  in  no  event  negotiate  with  the  king. 
In  every  negotiation  a  free  parliament  must  have  been  & 
condition ;  and  a  free  parliament  would  have  been  their 
doom.  Self-preservation,  imiting  with  ambition  and  wild 
enthusiasm,  urged  them  to  uncompromising  hostility  with 
Charles  I.  He  or  they  must  perish.  "  If  my  head  or 
the  king's  must  fall,"  argued  CromweU,  "  can  I  hesitate 
which  to  choose  P"  By  an  act  of  violence,  the  Independ- 
ents seized  on  the  king,  and  held  him  in  their  speeial 
custody.  "  Now,"  said  tiie  exulting  Cromwell,  "  now  that 
I  have  the  king  in  my  hands,  I  have  the  parliament  in  my 
pocket." 

At  length  the  Presbyterian  majority,  sustained  by  the 
admirable  eloquence  of  Prynne,  attempted  to  dispense 
-^  with  the  army,  and  by  a  decided  vote  resolved  to  make 
'  peace  with  the  king.  To  save  its  party  from  an  entire 
defeat,  the  army  interposed,  and  "purged"  the  House  of 
Commons.  "Hear  us,"  said  the  excluded  members  to 
Colonel  Pride,  who  expelled  them.  "  I  cannot  spare  the 
time,"  replied  the  soldier.  "  By  what  right  are  we  ar- 
rested?" demanded  they  of  the  extravagant  Hugh  Petera. 
"  By  tiie  right  of  the  sword,"  answered  the  late  envoy 
from  Massachusetts.     "You  are  called,"  said  he,  as  he 
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preached  to  the  decimated  parliament,  "  to  lead  the  people 
out  of  Egyptian  bondage ;  this  army  mnst  root  up  mo- 
narchy, not  only  here,  but  in  France  and  other  Idngdoms 
round about."(l)  Cromwell,  the  night  after  the  "inter- 
ruption," reiterated,  "  I  knew  nothing  of  these  late  pro- 
ceedings ;  but,  since  the  work  has  been  done,  I  am  glad  of 
it,  and  will  endeavour  to  maintain  it.*'(2) 

When  the  House  of  Commons  had  thus  been  eliminated, 
there  remained  few  besixie  republicans;  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  bring  the  unhappy  monarch  to  trial  before  a 
special  conmaission.  "Providence  and  necessity,"  said 
Ch-omwell,  affecting  indecision,  have  cast  the  house  upon 
"ttiis  deliberation.  1  shall  pray  Grod  to  bless  our  coun- 
sels. **  (3)  The  young  and  sincere  Algernon  Sidney  opposed, 
and  saw  the  aanger  of  a  counter  revolution.  "  ifo  one 
will  stir,"  cried  Cromwell,  impatiently ;  "  I  tell  you  we 
win  cut  off  his  head  with  the  crown  on  it"(4)  Sidney 
withdrew ;  and  Charles  was  abandoned  to  the  sanguinary 
severity  of  a  sect.  To  sign  the  death-warrant  was  a 
solemn  deed,  from  which  some  of  his  judges  were  ready 
to  shrink ;  Cromwell  concealed  the  magni^de  of  the  suSb 
under  an  air  of  buffoonery ;  the  chamber  rung  with  gaiety ; 
he  daubed  the  cheek  of  o^ie  of  the  judges  that  sat  next 
bim  with  ink,  and,  amidst  shouts  oi  laughter,  compiled 
another,  the  wavering  Ingoldsby,  to  sign  the  paper  as  a 
jest.  The  ambassadors  of  foreign  princes,  eager  to  make 
purchases  when  the  collections  of  the  unhappy  king  were 
sold  at  auction,  presented  no  remonstrance.  !m)lland 
alone  negotiated.    The  English  people  were  overawed. 

Treason  against  the  state,  on  the  part  of  its  highest 
officers,  is  the  darkest  of  human  offences.  Fidelity  U>  the 
constitution  is  due  from  every  citizen ;  in  a  monarch,  the 
debt  of  gratitude  is  enhanced,  for  the  monarch  is  the 
heredita^  and  special  favourite  of  the  fundamental  laws. 
The  murderer,  even  where  his  victim  is  eminent  for  genius 
and  virtue,  destroys  what  time  will  repair,  and,  deep  as  is 
his  guilt,  society  suffers  but  transiently  from  the  transgres- 
sion. But  the  Idng  who  conspires  against  the  liberties  of 
the  nation,  conspires  to  subvert  the  most  precious  bequest 
of  past  ages,  the  dearest  hope  of  future  time ;  he  would 
destroy  genius  in  its  birth,  and  enterprise  in  its  sources, 

(1)  C.  Walker,  Hist,  of Iiidq[teiidenc7,  ii.  so,  S\  ^\)aEi^^kuedL«x^c»£T<BnsflScf^ 
by  Tfaeodonis  Venue.  ^"^  \iQil^»<««\^^. 

(3J  Walker,  ii.  54.  {^C^  "Sm^  ^isAVvst^Vi..  «*i. 
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and  sacrifice  tlie  prolific  causes  of  intelligence  and  virfcae 
to  his  ayarice  or  nis  vanity,  his  caprices  or  his  ambition ; 
would  rob  the  nation  of  its  nationality,  the  people  of  the 
prerogatives  of  man ;  would  deprive  common  life  of  its 
sweets,  by  depriving  it  of  its  security,  and  religion  of  its 
power  to  solace,  by  subjecting  it  to  supervision  and  con- 
trol. His  crime  would  not  only  enslave  a  present  race  of 
men,  but  forge  chains  for  unborn  generations.  There  can 
be  no  fouler  deed. 

Tried  by  the  standard  of  his  own  intentions  and  his 
own  actions,  Charles  I.,  it  may  be,  had  little  right  to  com- 
plain. Yet  when  history  gives  its  impartial  verdict  (1)  on 
the  execution,  it  remembers  that,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
the  meanest  individual  could  claim  a  trial  by  his  peers ; 
and  that  the  king  was  delivered,  by  a  decimated  parlia- 
ment, which  had  prejudged  his  case,  to  a  commission  com- 
posed of  his  bitter  and  uncompromising  enemies,  and 
erected  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  people.  TTia 
judges  were  but  a  military  tribunal ;  and  the  judgment, 
which  assumed  to  be  a  solemn  exercise  of  justice  on  the 
worst  of  criminals,  arraigned  by  a  great  nation,  and  tried 
by  its  representatives,  was  in  truth  an  act  of  tjrranny. 
His  accusers  could  have  rightfully  proceeded  only  as  the 
agents  of  the  popular  sovereignty ;  and  the  people  dis- 
c&dmed  the  deed.  An  appeaf  to  the  people  womd  have 
reversed  the  decision.  The  Churchmen,  the  Presby- 
terians, the  lawyers,  the  opulent  landholders,  the  mer- 
chants, and  the  ^at  majori^  of  the  English  nation, 
preferred  the  contmuance  of  a  limited  monarchy.  There 
could  be  no  republic ;  there  was  no  republic.  Not  suffi- 
cient advancement  had  been  made  in  political  knowledge. 
Milton  believed  himself  a  friend  of  popular  liberty ;  and 
yet  his  scheme  of  government,  which  proposed  to  subject 
England  to  the  executive  power  of  a  self-perpetuating 
council,  was  far  less  favourable  to  equal  freedom  and  to 
process  than  monarchy  itself.  2^ot  one  of  the  proposed 
methods  of  government  was  capable  of  being  realized. 
Lilboume's  was,  perhaps,  the  most  consistent,  but  was 
equally  impracticable. 

If  tne  execution  of  Charles  be  considered  by  the  rule 
of  utility,  its  efiects  will  be  found  to  have  been  entirely 
bad.    A  free  parliament  would  have  saved  the  king,  and 

(1)  WiUiam  Pryime*8  Protest&Uan,  \iv  '^vSker^^  KxAxcY&a.  la\cUcaxia, 
M,  53-^4.    So,  too,  Mayliew  ol Bostoti.   !&«&%.  ^Sia\..  Co>\.'iaL, ^^. 
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reformed  dmrch  and  state ;  in  aiming  at  the  immediate 
enjoyment  of  democratic  liberty,  the  statesmen  of  that 
day  long  delayed  the  actual  progress  of  popular  enfran- 
chisements. ]N  ations  change  their  institutions  but  slowly ; 
to  attempt  to  pass  abruptly  &om  feudalism  and  monarchy 
to  democratic  equality,  was  the  thought  of  enthusiasts, 
who  understood  neither  the  history,  the  character,  nor  the 
condition  of  the  country.  It  was  like  laying  out  into 
entirely  new  streets,  a  city  that  was  already  crowded  with 
massive  structures,  resting  on  firm  foundations.  Cromwell 
alone  profited  by  the  death  of  the  king ;  the  deed  was  his 
policy,  and  not  the  policy  of  the  nation. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  commons  were  now  by 
their  own  act  constituted  the  sole  le^lature  and  soyereign 
of  England.  The  peerage  was  abolished  with  monarchy ; 
the  connection  between  state  and  church  rent  asunder ; 
but  there  was  no  republic.  Selfish  ambition  forbade  it ; 
the  state  of  society  and  the  distribution  and  tenure  of 
property  forbade  it.  The  commons  usurped  not  only  all 
powers  of  ordinary  legislation,  but  eyen  the  right  of  re- 
moulding the  constitution.  They  were  a  sort  of  coUectiye, 
self-constituted,  perpetual  dictatorship.  like  Eome  under 
its  decemviri,  England  was  enslaved  by  its  legislators ; 
English  liberty  had  become  the  patrimony  and  estate  of 
the  commons ;  the  forms  of  government,  the  courts  of 
justice,  peace  and  war,  all  executive,  all  legislative  power, 
rested  with  them.  They  were  irresponsible,  absolute, 
and  apparently  never  to  be  dissolved,  but  at  their  own 
pleasure. 

Sut  the  commons  were  not  sustained  by  the  publie 
opinion  of  the  nation.  They  were  resisted  oy  the  royal* 
ists  and  the  Catholics,  by  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
fanatics,  by  the  honest  republicans  and  the  army.  In 
Ireland,  the  Catholics  dreaded  the  worst  cruelties  that 
Protestant  bigotry  could  inflict.  Scotland,  ahnost  unani* 
mous  in  its  adhesion  to  Presbyterianism,  regarded  with 
horror  the  rise  of  democracy,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Inde- 
pendents ;  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts  foreboded  the  overthrow 
of  its  independence ;  it  loved  liberty,  but  it  loved  ita 
nationality  also.  It  feared  the  sovereignty  of  an  English 
parliament,  and  desired  the  restoration  oi  monarchy  as  a 
guarantee  against  the  danger  of  being  tces^Ad.  «s&  ^  ^^^'- 
qnered  province.  In  England,  "^o  o^xiieoJt  ^3NaS5M3s^ss^, 
who  swayed  their  ignorant  depeadasitB,  TCftdkSBtftftk.'^^^'^a* 
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institutions  impossible ;  and  too  little  intelligence  had  as 
yet  been  dUQfused  throngb.  the  mass  of  the  people,  to  make 
them  capable  of  taking  the  lead  in  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization. The  fruiti^  schemes  of  social  and  civil  equality 
found  no  support  but  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  few  who 
fostered  them ;  and  the  heaviest  clouds  of  discontent 
gatbered  sullenly  round  the  nation. 

The  attempt  at  a  counter  revolution  followed.  But  the 
parties  by  which  it  was  made,  though  a  vast  majority  of 
the  three  nations,  were  filled  with  mutual  antipathies,* 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  no  faith  in  the  Scottish  Pres- 
byterians ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  were  fuU  of  distrust 
and  hatred  of  the  English  Cavaliers.  They  feared  each 
other  as  much  as  they  feared  the  commons.  There  could, 
therefore,  be  no  concert  of  opposition ;  the  insurrections, 
which,  had  they  been  made  unitedly,  had  probably  been 
successftd,  were  not  simultaneous.  The  Independents 
were  united ;  their  strength  lay  in  a  small  but  well-dis- 
oiplined  army ;  the  celeri^  and  military  genius  of  Crom- 
well insured  to  them  unity  of  counsels  and  promptness  of 
action ;  they  conquered  their  adversaries  in  detail ;  and 
the  massacre  of  iJrogheda,  the  field  of  Dunbar,  and  the 
victory  of  Worcester,  destroyed  the  present  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  monarchy. 

The  lustre  of  Cromwell's  victories  ennobled  the  crimes 
of  his  ambition.  "When  the  forces  of  the  insurgents  had 
been  beaten  down,  there  remained  but  two  powers  in  the 
state,  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  army.  To  submit  to 
a  military  despotism  was  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of 
the  people  oi  England;  and  yet  the  Long  Parliament, 
now  containing  but  a  fraction  of  its  origmal  members, 
could  not  be  recognized  as  the  rightfiil  sovereign  of  the 
oountry,  and  possessed  only  the  shadow  of  executive 
power.  Public  confidence  rested  on  CromweU  alone.  The 
WW  true  republicans  had  no  party  in  the  nation ;  a  disso- 
lution of  the  j)arliament  would  have  led  to  anarchy  ;  a  re- 
conciliation with  Charles  II.,  whose  father  had  just  been 
executed,  was  impossible ;  a  standing  army,  it  was 
plausibly  argued,  required  to  be  balanced  by  a  standing 
parhament ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  the  mother  of 
the  Commonwealth,  insisted  on  nursing  the  institutions 
which  it  had  established.  But  the  public  mind  reasoned 
^LSerenilj ;  the  virtual  power  Te^\^^  ^^^<&  vtck^  -,  Tajsa. 
dreaded  confusion,  and  aigbed.  ioT  ^e^^  %  ^sA^es^^^  ^rcs!k^ 
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pleased  with  the  retributiYe  justice  tliat  the  parliameat, 
wluch.  had  destroyed  the  English  king,  should  itself  be 
subverted  by  one  of  its  members. 

Thus  the  attempt  at  absolute  monarchy  on  the  part  of 
Charles  I.,  yielded  to  a  constitutional,  true  English  par- 
liament ;  the  control  of  parliament  passed  from  the  con- 
stitutional royalists  to  the  Presbyterians,  or  representa- 
tives of  a  part  of  the  aristocracy  opposed  to  episcopacy ; 
from  the  Presbyterians  to  the  Independents,  the  enthu- 
siasts, real  or  pretended,  for  popular  hberty ;  and  now 
that  the  course  of  the  revolution  had  outstripped  public 
opinion,  a  powerful  reaction  gave  the  supreme  authority 
to  Cromwell.  Sovereignty  had  escaped  ttom  the  king  to 
the  parliament,  from  the  parliament  to  the  commons, 
from  the  commons  to  the  army,  and  from  the  army  to  its 
successful  commander.  Each  revolution  was  a  natural 
and  necessary  consequence  of  its  predecessor. 

Cromwell  was  one  of  those  rare  men  whom  even  his 
enemies  cannot  name  without  acknowledging  his  great- 
ness. The  farmer  of  Huntingdon,  accustomed  oiht  to 
rural  occupations,  unnoticed  till  he  was  more  than  forty 
years  old,  engaged  in  no  higher  plots  than  how  to  improve 
the  returns  of  his  farm,  and  fill  his  orchard  with  (moice 
fruit,  of  a  sudden  became  the  best  officer  in  the  British 
army,  and  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  time  ;  subverted 
the  English  constitution,  which  had  been  the  work  of 
centuries  ;  held  in  his  own  grasj)  the  hberties  which  the 
English  people  had  fixed  in  their  afiections,  and  cast  the 
kingdoms  into  a  new  mould.  E«ligious  peace,  such  as 
England  till  now  has  never  again  seen,  flourished  under 
his  calm-  mediation ;  justice  found  its  way  even  among 
the  remotest  highlands  of  Scotland ;  commerce  filled  the 
English  marts  with  prosperous  activitjr  imder  his  powerful 
protection,  his  fleets  rode  triumphant  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
jS"ova  Scotia  submitted  to  his  orders  vrithout  a  struggle ; 
the  Dutch  begged  of  him  for  peace  as  for  a  boon ;  Louis 
XrV.  was  humiliated ;  the  pnde  of  Spain  was  humbled ; 
the  trotestants  of  Piedmont  breathed  their  prayers  in 
security;  the  glory  of  the  EngHsh  name  was  spread 
througnout  the  world. 

And  yet  the  authority  of  Cromwell  marks  but  a  period  of 
transition.    His  whole  career  was  an  attempt  to  conciliate 
a  union  between  his  power  and  peTIawieIl\l^^3J^^  cyt^«st% 
and  the  attempt  was  always  uiiavaiiiiig,  itOTa.  ^<b\sickj5tctis» 
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impossibility  growing  out  of  the  origin  of  liis  power.    It 
was  derived  from  the  submission,  not  from  the  will  of  the 

Eeople ;  it  came  by  the  sword,  not  from  the  nation,  or 
•om  established  national  usages.  Cromwell  saw  the  im- 
practicability of  a  republic,  and  offered  no  excuse  for  his 
usurpations,  but  the  right  of  the  strongest  to  restore  tran- 
quiUity — the  old  plea  of  tyrants  and  oppressors  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  He  had  made  use  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  liberty  for  his  advancement ;  he  sought  to  sustain 
himself  by  conciliating  the  most  opposite  sects.  For  the 
republicans  he  had  apologies  ;  **  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,  the 
lawyers,  and  the  men  of  wealth,  are  too  strong  for  us.  If 
we  speak  of  reform,  they  cry  out  that  we  design  to  destroy 
all  propriety."  To  the  witness  of  the  yoimg  Quaker 
against  priestcraft  and  war,  he  repHed,  "  It  is  very  good ; 
it  is  truth ;  if  thou  and  I  were  but  an  hour  of  a  day  toge- 
ther, we  should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other.**  From  me 
field  of  Dunbar  he  had  charged  the  Long  Parliament  "  to 
reform  abuses,  and  not  to  miStiply  poor  men  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rich.*'  Presently  he  appealed  to  the  moneyed  men 
and  the  lawyers ;  "  he  alone  could  save  them  &om  the 
levellers,  men  more  reaSy  to  destroy  than  to  reform." 
Did  the  sincere  levellers,  the  true  Commonwealth's  men» 
make  their  way  into  his  presence,  he  assured  them  "  he 
preferred  a  shepherd's  crook  to  the  office  of  protector ;  he 
would  resign  afl.  power  so  soon  as  Grod  should  reveal  his 
definite  wiU  ;'*  and  then  he  would  invite  them  to  pray. 
"  For,*'  said  he  one  day  to  the  poet  Waller,  "  I  must  talk 
to  these  people  in  then*  own  style."  Did  the  passion  for 
political  equality  blaze  up  in  the  breasts  of  the  yeomanry^ 
who  constituted  his  bravest  troops,  it  was  checked  by  the 
terrors  of  a  military  execution.  The  Scotch  Presbyterians 
could  not  be  cajoled ;  he  resolved  to  bow  their  pride ; 
and  did  it  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  done,  by 
wielding  against  their  bigotry  the  great  conception  of  the 
age,  the  doctrine  of  Eoger  WiUiams  and  Descartes,  free- 
dom of  conscience.  "  Approbation,**  said  he,  as  I  believe, 
with  sincerity  of  conviction,  "  is  an  act  of  conveniency, 
not  of  necessity.  Does  a  man  speak  fooHshly  P  suffer  bim 
gladly,  for  ye  are  wise.  Does  he  speak  erroneously  P  stop 
such  a  man's  mouth  with  sound  words,  that  cannot  be 

famsaid.    Does  he  speak  truly  P  rejoice  in  the  truth.'*(l) 
'o  win  the  royalists,  la©  oVitaoieaLMi.  ^jcX.  <i^  «sssafc%t^^a 
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pledge  of  future  favour  to  such  of  them  as  would  submit. 
He  courted  the  nation  by  exciting  and  gratifying  national 
pride,  by  able  negotiations,  by  victory  and  conquest.  He 
sought  to  enlist  in  his  favour  the  religious  sympathies 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  by  assuming  for  England  a 
guardianship  over  the  mterest  of.  Protestant  Christendom, 
and  burying  all  the  mutual  antipathies  of  sects  in  one 
common  burning  hatred  against  the  court  of  Eome. 

Seldom  was  there  a  less  scrupulous  or  more  gifted  poli- 
tician than  Cromwell.  But  he  was  no  longer  a  leader  of 
a  party.  He  had  no  party.  A  party  cannot  exist,  except 
by  the  force  of  common  principles ;  it  is  truth,  and  truth 
only,  that  of  itself  rallies  men  toffether. .  Cromwell,  the 
oppressor  of  the  Independents,  nad  ceased  to  respect 
prmciples ;  his  object  was  the  advancement  of  his  fanuly ; 
his  hold  on  opinion  went  no  farther  than  the  dread  of 
anarchy,  and  the  strong  desire  for  order.  If  moderate 
and  disinterested  men  consented  to  his  power,  it  was  to 
his  power  as  high  constable,  engaged  to  preserve  the 
pubhc  peace.  He  could  not  confer  on  his  country  a  fixed 
form  of  government,  for  that  required  a  concert  with  the* 
national  affections,  which  he  was  never  able  to  gain.  He 
had  just  notions  of  public  liberty,  and  he  understood  how 
mucn  the  Enghsh  people  are  disposed  to  deify  their  repre* 
sentatives.  Thrice  did  he  attempt  to  connect  his  usurpa- 
tion with  the  forms  of  representative  government ;  and 
always  without  success.  His  first  parliament,  convened 
by  special  writ,  and  mainly  composed  of  the  members  of  the 
,  -  party  by  which  he  had  been  advanced,  represented  the 
^^*^-  movement  in  the  English  mind  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  revolution.  It  indulged  in  pious  ecstasies,  laid 
claim  to  the  special  enjoyment  of  the  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  spent  whole  days  in  exhortations  and  prayers. 
But  the  delirium  of  mysticism  was  not  incompatible  with 
clear  notions  of  policy ;  and  amidst  the  hyperboles  of  Orien- 
tal diction,  they  prepared  to  overthrow  despotic  power  by 
using  the  power  a  despot  had  conceded.  The  objects  of 
this  assembly  were  all  democratic :  it  laboured  to  effect 
a  most  radical  reform ;  to  codify  English  law,  by  reducing 
the  hu^e  volumes  of  the  common  law  into  a  few  simple 
English  axioms ;  to  abolish  tithes ;  and  to  establish  an 
absolute  religious  freedom,  such  as  the  United  8>ta^'?^^<yw 
enjoy.  This  parliament  has  for  agea  \>ceTi  ^^  *0$^«Gife  ^Jt 
nnapanng  ridicule.  Historians,  mtla.  "^Wft  ^euax^^*^ 
VOL,  I.  2  b 
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towards  a  defeated  puty^haTe  sided  a^aiiLsc  the  leveOen; 
and  the  raLsfortane  of  i^ore  in  actioiL  has  doozned  them 
to  Cf.'iidiire  and  contempt.  Yet  they  ozlLt  denuuided  what 
had  oftea  been  promised,  and.  what,  on  the  imnratabk 
principles  of  freedom,  was  right.  They  did.  bai  rezaembcr 
the  truths  which  Cromwell  Had  professed,  ami  h^  tbrgcK- 
ten.  Cromwell  feared  their  innoence ;  and,  finrlTTijr  tbe 
republican  party  tt>j  honest  to  become  the  dupes  ot  hii 
ambition,  he  induced  such  members  of  the  parLuuaexLt  ai 
were  his  creatures  to  resi^,  and  scattered  the  rest  witk 
his  troops.  The  public  looked  on  with  muck  indifference. 
This  parliament,  from  the  mode  of  its  convocation,  wai 
unpopular ;  the  royaUsts,  the  army,  and  the  Presbytenans, 
aliKe  dreaded  its  actirity.  With  it  expired  the  laet  feeble 
hope  of  the  republican  iMuty.  The  succ^sfdl  soldier^  at  onee 
and  openly,  pleading  tne  necessity  of  the  moment,  assumed 
supreme  power,  as  the  highest  peace-officer  in  the  reahn. 

Cromwell  next  attempted  an  alliance  with  the  property 
of  the  country.  Affecting  contempt  for  the  regicioe  re^ 
publicans,  who,  as  his  accomplices  in  crime,  could  not 
ioreeo  his  protection,  he  prepared  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  Ea.wyers,  the  clergy,  and  the  moneyed  interest.  Here, 
too,  he  was  equally  unsuccessfuL  The  moneyed  interest 
1054-  lores  dominion  for  itself;  it  submits  relactantly  to 
1055.  dominion ;  and  his  second  parliament,  chosen  on  such 
principles  of  reform  as  rejected  the  rotten  boroughs,  and, 
limiting  the  electiye  franchise  to  men  of  considerable 
estate,  made  the  house  a  fair  representation  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  was  equally  animated  by  a  spirit  of  stub- 
bom  defiance.  The  parliament  first  resisted  the  decisions 
of  the  council  of  Cromwell  on  the  validity  of  its  elections, 
next  vindicated  freedom  of  debate,  and,  at  its  third  sitting, 
called  in  question  the  basis  of  Cromwell's  authority. 
"  Have  we  cut  down  tyranny  in  one  person,  and  shall  the 
nation  be  shackled  bv  another?"  cried  a  republican. 
**  Hast  thou,  Hke  Ahab,  kiQed  and  taken  possession  P" 
exclaimed  a  royalist.  At  the  opening  of  this  parliamenty 
Cromwell,  hoping  for  a  majority,  declared  "  me  meeting 
more  precious  to  him  than  life.  The  majority  fa vourea 
the  Presbyterians,  and  secretly  desired  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts.  The  protector  dissolved  them,  saying,  "  The 
mightv  things  done  among  us  are  the  revolutions  of  Christ 
iuznseif ;  to  deny  this,  is  \a  w^e^  ^j^^ii^&t  God."  How 
highly  the  public  mind  ^waa  exs».\id^^^  ^()d^  ^t\)s^\>  %si^  ^ 
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tyranny,  is  evident  from  what  ensued.  The  dissolution  of 
the  parliament  was  followed  by  Penruddoc's  insurrection. 
A  third  and  final  effort  could  not  be  adventured  till  the 
nation  had  been  propitiated  by  naval  successes,  and 
victories  over  Spain  had  excited  and  gratified  the  pride  of 
Englishmen  and  the  zeal  of  Protestants.  "The  Red 
Cross,"  said  Cromwell's  admirers,  "  rides  on  the  sea  with- 
out a  rival ;  our  ready  sails  have  made  a  covenant  with 
every  wind ;  our  oaks  are  as  secure  on  the  billows  as  when 
they  were  rooted  in  the  forest :  to  others  the  ocean  is  but 
a  road;  to  the  English  it  is  a  dweUin^-place."(l)  The 
fleets  of  the  protector  returned  rich  with  the  spoils  of 
Peru ;  and  there  were  those  who  joined  in  adulation ; — 

"  His  conqaering  head  has  no  more  room  for  hays ; 
Let  the  rich  ore  forthwith  be  melted  down, 
And  the  state  fixed  by  making  him  a  crown  j 
With  ermine  clad  and  purple,  let  him  hold 
A  royal  sceptre,  made  of  Spanish  gfold.'* 

For  a  moment  the  question  of  a  sovereign  for  England 
seemed  but  to  relate  to  the  Protector  CromweU  and  the 
army,  or  King  Cromwell  and  the  army ;  and,  for  the  last 
time,  Cromwell  hoped,  through  a  parliament,  to  reconcile 
his  dominion  to  the  English  people,  and  to  take  a  ^lace  in 
the  line  of  Enghsh  kings.  For  a  season  the  majority  was 
not  unwilling ;  the  scruples  of  the  more  honest  among  the 
timid  he  overcame  by  levity.  Our  oath,  he  would  say,  is 
not  against  the  three  letters  that  make  the  word  E»EX. 
**  Royalty  is  but  a  feather  in  a  man's  cap ;  let  children 
enjoy  their  rattle."(2)  But  here  his  ambition  was  destined 
to  a  disappointment;  the  Presbyterians,  ever  his  oppo- 
nents, found  on  this  point  allies  in  many  officers  of  the 
army ;  and  Owen,  (3)  afterwards  elected  president  of  Har- 
vard College,  draughted  for  them  a  powerM  and  effectual 
remonstrance.  In  view  of  his  own  elevation,  Cromwell 
had  estabHshed  an  upper  house ;  its  future  members  to  be 
nominated  by  the  protector,  yet  in  concurrence  with  the 
peers.  But  the  wealth  of  the  ancient  hereditary  nobility 
continued ;  its  splendour  was  not  yet  forgotten ;  the 
new  peerage,  exposed  to  the  contrast,  excited  ridicule 
without  giving  strength  to  Cromwell ;  the  House  of 
Commons  continually  spurned  at  their  power,  and 
*  controverted  their  title.  This  last  parliament  was 
also  dissolved.    Unless  Cromwell  could  exteTTB\xv«}^  "Cafe 

(1)  Waller,  Of  a  War  with  Spain,  verses  aa— 30. 
(sf  Ludlow,  ass,  {^  XaiSSsx^ ,  ^a^v» 
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Catholics,  convert  the  inflexible  Presbyterians,  chill  the 
loyalty  of  the  royalists,  and  corrupt  the  judgment  of  tk 
republicans,  he  never  could  hope  the  cheerAil  consent  of 
the  British  nation  to  the  permanence  of  his  government 
He  had  not  even  a  party,  except  of  personal  friends,  and 
his  government  was  well  understood  to  be  co-extensire 
only  with  his  life.  It  was  essentially  a  state  of  transition. 
He  did  not  connect  himself  with  the  revolution,  for  he  put 
himself  above  it,  and  controlled  it ;  nor  with  the  monarchy, 
for  he  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  execution  of  Charles; 
nor  with  the  Church,  for  he  subverted  it ;  nor  with  the 
Presbyterians,  for  he  barely  tolerated  their  wopship,  witii- 
out  gratifying  their  ambition.  He  rested  on  himself;  his 
own  genius  and  his  own  personal  resources  were  the  basis 
of  his  power.  Having  subdued  the  revolution,  there  was 
no  firm  obstacle  but  himself  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  his  death  was  necessarily  a  signal  for  new 
revolutions. 

The  accession  of  Kichard  met  with  no  instant  opposition ; 
for  the  tranquillity  of  expectation  preceded  the  impending 
change.  Like  his  father,  he  had  no  party  in  the  nation ; 
unlike  his  father,  he  had  no  capacity  for  public  afiairs. 
The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  was  already  resolved  upoa 
by  the  people  of  England.  Kichard  convoked  a  parliament 
only  to  dissolve  it ;  he  could  not  control  the  army,  and  he 
could  not  govern  England  without  the  army.  Involved 
in  perpleiQties,  he  resigned.  His  accession  had  chained 
nothing ;  his  abdication  changed  nothing ;  content  to  be 
the  scoff  of  the  proud,  he  had  wisely  acted  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  incompetencv,  and,  in  tne  bosom  of 
private  life,  remote  from  wars,  from  ambition,  from  power, 
he  lived  to  extreme  old  age  in  the  serene  enjoyment  of 
tranq[uil  affections,  and  of  a  gentle  and  modest  temper. 
Enghsh  politics  went  forward  m  their  course. 

The  council  of  officers,  the  revival  of  the  "  interrupted  " 
Long  Parliament,  the  intrigues  of  Fleetwood  and  Des- 
borough,  the  transient  elevation  of  Lambert,  were  but  a 
series  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  defeat  the  wishes  of  tiie 
people.  Every  new  effort  was  soon  a  failure ;  and  each 
successive  failure  did  but  expose  the  enemies  of  royalty  to 
increased  indignation  and  contempt.  Li  vain  did  Milton 
forebode  that,  "  of  all  governments,  that  of  a  restored  king 
18  the  worst;"  nothine  coxsld  Vm^  A^Vk^  ^Xjkft xe^toration. 
The  fanaticism  which,  nad  moA<d  ^iJafe  T«^5M^oTi.*\Mfc^\svsrK& 
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out,  and  was  now  a  spent  volcano.  Amon^  the  possible 
combinations  of  human  character,  is  that  of  an  oostinate 
and  almost  apathetic  courage,  a  sluggish  temperament,  a 
narrowness  of  mind,  and  yet  a  yery  accurate,  though  a 
mean-spirited  judgment,  which,  "like  a  two-foot  rme," 
measures  great  things  as  well  as  small,  not  rapidly,  but 
with  equal  indifference  and  precision.  Such  a  man  was 
Monk,  soon  to  be  famous  in  American  annals,  from  whose 
title,  as  duke  of  Albemarle,  Virginia  named  one  of  her 
most  beautiful  counties,  and  Carolina  her  broadest  bay. 
Sir  William  Coventry,  no  mean  judge  of  men,  esteemed 
him  a  drui^e  ;  Lord  Sandwich  sneered  at  him  plainly  as 
a  thick-skuUed  fool ;  and  the  more  courteous  Pepys  paints 
him  as  "  a  heavy,  duU  man,  who  will  not  hinder  business, 
and  cannot  aid  it."  He  was  precisely  the  man  demanded 
by  the  crisis.  When  Monk  marched  his  army  from  Scot- 
land into  England,  he  was  only  the  instnunent  of  the 
restoration,  not  its  author.  Origmally  a  soldier  of  fortune 
in  the  army  of  the  royalists,  he  had  deserted  his  party, 
served  agamst  Charles  I.,  and  readily  offered  to  Cromwell 
his  support.  He  had  no  adequate  conceptions  of  the 
nature  or  the  value  of  liberty,  was  no  statesman,  and  was 
destitute  of  true  dignity  of  cnaracter.  Incapable  of  laying 
among  the  wrecks  of  the  English  constitution  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  creation  of  civil  Uberty,  he  only  took  ad- 
vantage of  circumstances  to  make  his  own  fortune,  and 
gratify  his  vain  passion  for  rank  and  place.  He  cared 
nothing  for  England,  he  cared  only  for  himself;  and 
therefore  he  made  no  t^rms  for  his  country,  but  only  for 
himself.  He  was  not  the  cause  of  the  restoration ;  he  did 
but  hold  the  Presbyterians  in  check,  and,  prodigal  of  per- 
juries to  the  last,  he  prevented  the  adoption  of  any  treaty 
or  binding  compact  between  the  returning  monarch  and 
thepeople. 

Yet  tne  want  of  such  a  compact  could  not  alarm  the 
determined  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  England.  All 
classes  sighed  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  as  the  only 
effectual  guarantee  of  peace.  The  Presbyterians,  like  re- 
pentant sinners  at  the  confessional,  hoping  to  gain  favour 
by  an  early  and  effectual  union  with  the  royalists,  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  vague  belief  that  the  martyrdoms 
of  Dunbar  would  never  be  lorgotten  •,  iniafoTtvjiaft^  «sA*^<b 
fate  of  Charles  I.  were  taken  as  sureiiea  WxaX.  Ci\i»A^^"W. 
Md  learned  moderation  in  the  sckool  o?  e^e  ^xA  ^cfrtcrw  \ 
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and  his  return  could  liaye  nothing  humiliating  for  the 
English  people,  for  it  was  the  nation  itself  that  recalled  its 
sovereign.  JEvery  party  that  had  opposed  the  dynasty  of 
the  Stimrts,  had  failed  in  the  attempt  to  give  England  t 
government ;  the  constitutional  royalists,  the  Presby- 
terians, the  Independents,  the  Long  !rarliament,  the  armj, 
had  all  in  their'  turn  been  unsuccessful :  the  English,  pre- 
serving a  latent  zeal  for  their  ancient  liberties,  were  yet 
at  the  time  inflamed  and  carried  away  with  a  passionate 
desire  of  their  ancient  king.  The  Long  Parliament  is  re- 
assembled ;  the  Presbyterians,  expelled  before  the  trial  of 
Charles,  resume  their  seats ;  and  the  parliament  is  dis- 
solved, to  be  succeeded  by  a  new  assembly.  The  king's 
return  is  at  hand.  They  who  had  been  its  latest  advocates, 
now  endeavour  to  throw  obHvion  on  their  hesitancy  by  tie 
excess  of  loyalty ;  men  vie  with  one  another  in  the  display 
of  zeal  for  the  restoration ;  no  one  is  disposed  to  gain  the 
certain  ill-will  of  the  monarch  by  proposing  conditions 
which  might  not  be  seconded ;  men  forget  theur  comitry  in 
their  zeal  for  the  king  ;  they  forget  liberty  in  their  eager- 
ness to  advance  their  fortunes  ;  a  vague  proclamation  on 
the  part  of  Charles  IL,  promising  a  general  amnesty, 
fidelity  to  the  Protestant  religion,  regard  for  tender  con- 
sciences, and  respect  for  the  English  laws,  was  the  only 
pledge  from  the  sovereign.  And  now,  after  twenty  years 
of  storms,  the  light  of  peace  dawns  in  the  horizon.  All 
England  was  in  ecstasy.  Groups  of  royalists  gathered 
round  buckets  of  wine  in  the  streets,  and  drank  the  king's 
health  on  their  knees.  The  bells  in  every  steeple  rung 
merry  peals ;  the  bonfires  round  London  were  so  nume- 
rous and  so  brilliant,  that  the  city  seemed  encircled  witli 
a  halo  ;(1)  and  under  a  clear  sky,  with  a  favouring  wind, 
the  path  of  the  exiled  monarch  homewards  to  the  king- 
dom of  his  fathers,  is  serene  and  unruffled ;  as  he  landed 
on  the  soil  of  England,  he  was  received  by  infinite 
'  crowds  with  all  imaginable  love.  The  shouting  and 
general  joy  were  past  imagination. (2)  On  the  journey 
from  Dover  to  London,  tJie  hillocks  all  the  way  were 
covered  with  people;  the  trees  were  filled; (3)  and  such 
was  the  prodigality  of  flowers  from  maidens,  such  the 
acclamations  from  throngs  of  men,  the  whole  kingdom 
seemed  gathered  along  the  road-aides.    The  companies  of 

(1)  Pepys,  i.  15, 18.  .       .^  ^  ^««T^« 

C3)  G\imb\e?aliiieot'&llaoa>K.»^'eS. 
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the  city  welcomed  the  king  with  loud  thanks  to  God  for 
his  presence  ;(1)  and  he  advanced  to  Whitehall  through 
semcd  ranks  of  admiring  citizens.  All  hearts  were  open; 
and  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom, he  employed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time  to  debauch 
a  beautiful  woman  of  nineteen,  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
subjects. 

In  the  midst  of  the  universal  gladness,  the  triumph  of 
the  royalist  party  was  undisputed.  The  arms  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  the  emblems  of  republicanism,  were  de- 
faced and  burned  with  every  expression  of  hatred  and 
scorn.  The  democratic  party,  which  Cromwell  had  sub- 
dued, was  now  poHtically  extinct ;  its  adherents  sought 
obscurity  among  the  crowds  while  its  leaders  were  obliged 
to  hide  themselves  from  the  feverish  excitement  of  popmar 
anger.  The  melanchoHc  inflexibility  and  the  self-denying 
austerity  of  republicanism  were  out  of  vogue ;  levity  and 
licentiousness  now  came  in  fashion.  Every  party  that 
had  opposed  royalty,  had,  in  the  eagerness  of  poUtical 
strife,  failed  to  establish  a  government  on  a  permanent 
basis.  England  remembered,  that,  imder  its  monarchs, 
it  had  elected  parliaments,  enjoyed  the  trial  by  jury, 
and  prospered  m  affluent  tranquilHty.  Except  in  l^ew 
England,  royaltv  was  now  alone  in  favour.  The  repub- 
lican party  in  England  was  fallen  into  extreme  unpopu- 
larity ;  the  democratic  revolution  had  been  an  entire 
failure,  but  that,  with  all  its  faults,  its  wUdness,  and  its 
extravagance,  it  set  in  motion  the  valuable  ideas  of  popular 
liberty  which  the  experience  of  happier  ages  was  to  d!evi8e 
ways  of  introducing  into  the  poHtical  Hfe  of  the  nation. 
We  shall  presently  see  that  the  excessive  loyalty  of  the 
moment,  too  precipitate  in  the  restoration,  doomed  the 
country  to  an  arduous  struggle,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
new  revolution. 

The  immediate  eifects  of  the  restoration  were  saddened 
hj  the  bitterness  of  revenge.  AH  the  regicides  that  were 
seized  would  have  perished,  but  for  Charles  II.,  whom 
good  nature  led  at  last  to  exclaim,  *'  I  am  tired  of  hanging, 
except  for  new  offences."  All  haste  was,  however,  made 
to  despatch,  at  least,  half  a  score,  as  if  to  appease  the 
shade  of  Charles  I. ;  and  among  the  selected  victims  was 
Hugh  Peters,  once  the  minister  of  Salem,  t\vft  ^'sisls^^^- 

(1)  Clarendon,  ^.  772* 
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in-law  of  the  younger  Winthrop ;( 1)  one  Trhom  Soger 
Williams  honoured  and  loved,  and  whom.  Milton  is  sup- 
posed to  include  among 

*'  Men  whose  life,  learning,  faith,  and  pure  intent. 
Would  have  been  held  in  higrh  esteem  -with  Paul.'* 

As  a  preacher,  his  homely  energy  resembled  the  elo- 
quence of  Latimer  and  the  earher  divines ;  in  Salem  he 
won  general  affection ;  he  was  ever  zealous  to  advance  the 
interests  and  quicken  the  industry  of  New  ESn^land,  and 
had  assisted  in  founding  the  earliest  college.  Sis  was  the 
fanaticism  of  an  ill-balanced  mind,  mastered  by  great 
ideas,  which  it  imperfectly  comprehends ;  and  therefore  he 
repelled  monarchy  and  episcopacy  with  excited  passion. 
Though  he  was  not  himself  a  regicide,  his  zeal  made  him 
virtually  an  accomplice,  by  his  influence  over  others. (2) 
He  could  not  consider  consequences,  and  zeal  over- 
whelmed his  judgment.  Nor  was  he  entirely  free  from 
that  bigotry  which  refuses  to  extend  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity beyond  its  own  altars ;  (3)  he  could  thank  Grod 
for  the  massacres  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland.  (4)  And  yet 
benevolence  was  deeply  fixed  in  his  heart ;  he  ever  advo- 
cated the  rights  of  the  feeble,  and  pleaded  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor.  Of  his  whole  career  it  was  said,  that 
"  many  godly  in  New  England  dared  not  condemn  what 
Hugh  Peters  had  done."  (5)  His  arraignment,  his  trial, 
and  his  execution,  were  scenes  of  wanton  injustice.  He 
was  allowed  no  coimsel ;  and,  indeed,  his  death  had  been 
resolved  upon  beforehand,  though  even  false  witnesses  did 
not  substantiate  the  specific  charges  urged  against  him. 
His  last  thoughts  reverted  to  Massachusetts.  "  Go  home 
to  New  England,  and  trust  God  there ; "  it  was  his  final 
counsel  to  his  daughter.  At  the  gallows,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  wait  while  the  body  of  his  friend  Cooke,  who  had 
just  been  hanged,  was  cut  down  and  quartered  before  his 
eyes.  "How  like  you  this?"  cried  the  executioner, 
rubbing  his  bloody  hands.  "  I  thank  God,"  replied  the 
martjrr,  "  I  am  not  terrified  at  it ;  you  may  do  your 
worst."    To  his  friends  he  said,  "  Weep  not  for  me  ;  my 

(1)  R.  Williams  to  J.  Winttirop,  jun.,  in  Knowles,  310 :  *'  You  were  the 
son  of  two  noble  fathers.  Surely  I  did  ever,  from'  my  soul,  honour  and 
love  them."  (2)  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  ii.  3. 

(3)  Trial  of  Anne  Hutchinson. 

(4;  Whitelocke,  428 :  "  Drogheda  is  taken,  3,552  of  the  enemy  slain. 
AsJiton  killed  j  none  spaxcOi.  1  cwae  tvov*  liotft.  ^va\^\Jc\»a?J&a,\sv'tik\ft  ^reat 
church.**  ^^  CxowB.»S3Q><oViaJas«ss^,^&v. 
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heart  is  fiill  of  comfort ; "  and  ke  smiled  as  lie  made 
himself  ready  to  leave  the  world.  Even  death  could  not 
save  him  from  his  enemies ;  the  bias  of  party  corrupts 
the  judgment,  and  cruelty  justified  itself  by  defaming  its 
victim.  (1)  So  perished  a  freeman  of  Massachusetts ;  the 
first  who  lost  his  life  for  opposition  to  monarchy.  The 
blood  of  Massachusetts  was  destined  to  fiow  freely  on  the 
field  of  battle  for  the  same  cause ;  the  streams  were  first 
opened  beneath  the  gallows. (2) 

The  regicides,  who  had  at  nearly  the  same  time  been 
condemned  to  death,  did  not  abate  their  confidence  in 
their  cause.  Alone  against  a  nation,  pride  of  character 
blended  with  religious  fervour  and  political  enthusiasm. 
Death  under  the  horrid  forms  which  a  barbarous  age  had 
devised,  and  a  barbarous  jurisprudence  still  tolerated, 
they  could  meet  with  serenity,  or  with  exultation.  The 
voice  within  their  breasts  stiU  approved  what  they  had 
done ;  a  better  world  seemed  opening  to  receive  them ; 
and,  as  they  ascended  the  scafibld,  their  undaunted  com- 

Eosure  and  lofty  resignation  seemed  to  caLL  on  earth  and 
eaven  to  witness  how  unjustly  they  sufiered. 
But  it  was  not  enough  to  punish  the  living ;  vengeance 
invaded  the  tombs.  Ihe  corpses  of  Cromwdl,  Bradshaw, 
and  Ireton,  were,  by  the  order  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  kinff,  disinterred,  dragged 
on  hurdles  to  Tyburn,  and  regulany  hanged  at  the  uu*ee 
comers  of  the  gallows.  In  the  evening,  tne  same  bodies 
were  cut  down  and  beheaded,  amidst  tike  exulting  merri- 
ment of  the  Cavaliers.     Such  is  revenge ! 

Of  the  judges  of  Xing  Charles  I.,  three  escaped  to 
America.  Edward  Whalley,  who  had  first  won  laurels  in 
the  field  of  Naseby,  had  ever  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Cromwell,  and  remained  to  the  last  an  enemy  to  the 
Stuarts,  and  a  friend  to  the  interests  of  the  Independents, 
— and  William  Goffe,  a  firm  friend  to  the  family  of 
Cromwell, (3)  a  good  soldier,  and  an  ardent  partisan,  but 
ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  freedom, — arrived  in 

(1)  The  story  that  he  died  drunk,  is  a  foolish  calumny,  reflecting  discredit 
only  on  those  who  could  propagate  it.  Charles  I.  drank  wine  before  his 
execution,  for  fear  of  trembling.  South  is  extravagant,  Burnet,  i.  226, 
could  have  heard  only  the  accounts  of  his  enemies,  which  were  caricatures. 

(2)  See  a  favourable  view  of  Peters  in  Upham's  Second  Century  Lecture 
at  Salem,  1 3—27,  and  Postscript.  So,  too.  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem,  132—151. 
Bentlcy,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  vi.  250—254.    LotMjLan."N^QBJflEJci  ^«<5Ri.'5i>tesc^, 
x/r.  525  and  602.    Opposite  opinions  in  neaxVy  «3il\k&xoii^&kSiX.Nrrl^KC%« 

(3)  Barton*8  Diary,  i.  36l. 
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Boston,  where  Endicot,  the  governor,  received  them  with 
courtesy.  For  nearly  a  year,  they  resided  tumiolested 
within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  holding  meetings  in 
every  house,  where  they  preached  and  prayed,  and  gained 
universal  applause.  When  warrants  arrived  from 
^  **  England  for  their  apprehension,  they  fled  across  the 
country  to  New  Haven,  where  it  was  esteemied  a  crime 
against  Grod  to  bewray  the  wanderer  or  give  up  the  outcast 
Yet  such  diligent  search  was  made  for  them,  tiiat  they 
never  were  in  security.  For  a  time  they  removed  in 
secrecy  from  house  to  house ;  sometimes  concealed  them- 
selves in  a  mill,  sometimes  in  clefts  of  the  rocks  by  the 
seaside ;  and  forweeks  together,  and  even  for  months,  they 
dwelt  in  a  cave  in  the  forest.  Great  rewards  were  oflered 
for  their  apprehension ;  Indians  as  well  as  English  were 
urged  to  scour  the  woods  in  quest  of  their  hioinff-place, 
as  men  hunt  for  the  holes  of  foxes.  When  the  zeal  of  the 
search  was  nearly  over,  they  retired  to  a  little  village  on 
the  Sound ;  tiU  at  last  they  escaped  by  night  to  an  ap- 
pointed place  of  refuge  in  Hadley,  and  the  solitudes  of 
the  most  beautiful  valley  of  New  England  gave  shelter  to 
their  wearisome  and  repining  age.(l) 

John  Dixwell  was  more  fortunate.  He  was  able  to  live 
undiscovered,  and,  changing  his  name,  was  absorbed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  New  Haven.  He  married,  and 
lived  peacefully  and  happily.  The  History  of  the  World, 
which  Raleigh  had  written  in  imprisonment,  with  the 
sentence  of  death  hanging  over  his  head,  was  the  favourite 
study  of  the  man  whom  the  laws  of  England  had  con- 
demned to  the  gallows  ;  and  he  ever  retained  a  firm  belief 
that  the  spirit  of  English  liberty  would  demand  a  new  re- 
volution, which  was  achieved  in  England  a  few  months 
before  his  end,  and  of  which  the  earliest  rumours  may 
have  reached  his  death-bed.  (2) 

Three  of  the  regicides,  who  had  escaped  to  Holland, 
1662   ^^^"^  themselves,  in  the  territory  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state,  (3)  less  securely  sheltered  than  their 
colleagues  in  the  secret  places  of  a  dependent  colony. 

(1)  stiles,  in  c.  iii.  of  his  History  of  Three  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  I.,  has 
collected  the  materials  on  this  subject.  Papers  relating  to  it  may  be  found 
in  the  Dutch  records.  What  need  of  referring  to  Hutch.  Hist.  vol.  i.,  to 
the  papers  in  Hutch.  Coll.,  to  Crovm's  deposition,  in  Chabners,  263,  264  ? 

(2)  Dixwell  died  March  IQ,  16^9,  «jged%\. 

(3)  The  story  in  Pepys,  U.  \4ft,  \&0,  4to.  «iCi.,  "v&Ncrj  \»\\aNQ)>as«2cAKi\A\^ 
Witt. 
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They  were  apprehended  in  Holland,  surrendered  by  tho^ 
States,  and  executed  in  England. 

Retributive  justice,  thought  many,  required  the  execu- 
tion of  regicides.  One  victim  was  selected  for  his  genius 
and  integrity;  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  their 
influence.  IS  ow  that  all  England  was  carried  awav  with 
eagerness  for  monarchy,    Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  iormer 

fovemor  of  Massachusetts,  the  benefactor  of  Rhode 
Bland,  the  ever-faithM  friend  of  New  En^gland,  .adhered 
with  undaunted  firmness  to  *'the  glorious  cause"  of 
popular  liberty ;  and,  shimned  by  every  man  who  courted 
the  returning  monarch,  he  became  noted  for  the  most 
"  Catholic  *'  impopularity.(l)  He  fell  from  the  affections 
of  the  English  people,  when  the  E^lish  people  fell  from 
the  jealous  care  of  their  liberties.  He  had  ever  been  in- 
corrupt and  disinterested,  merciful  and  liberal.  "Wbem 
IJnitarianism  was  persecuted,  not  as  a  sect,  but  as  a  blas- 
phemy. Vane  interceded  for  its  advocate; (2)  he  pleaded 
for  the  liberty  of  Qamkers  imprisoned  for  their  opimons  ;(3) 
as  a  legislator,  he  demanded  justice  in  behiadf  of  tiiie 
Soman  Catholics ;  he  resisted  the  sale  of  Penruddoc's 
men  into  slavery,  as  an  aggression  on  the  rights  of  man. 
The  immense  emoluments  of  his  office  as  treasurer  of  the 
navy  he  voluntarily  resigned.  (4)  When  the  Presby- 
terians, though  his  adversaries,  were  forcibly  excluded 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  he  also  absented  himself.  (5) 
When  the  monarchy  was  overthrown,  and  a  common- 
wealth attempted,  Vane  reluctantly  filled  a  seat  in  the 
council ;  and,  resuming  his  place  as  a  legislator,  amidst  the 
floating  wrecks  of  the  English  constitution,  he  clunff  to 
the  existing  parliament  as  to  the  only  fragment  on  which 
it  was  possible  to  rescue  English  liber^.  His  energy 
g&ve  to  the  English  navy  its  efficient  organization;  if 
England  could  cope  with  Holland  on  the  sea,  the  glory  of 
preparation  is  Vane's.  His  labours  in  that  remnant  of  a 
parliament  were  immediately  turned  to  the  purification  of 
liberty  in  its  sources  ;  and  ne  is  believed  to  have  antici- 
pated every  great  principle  of  the  modem  Reform  BilL 
He  steadily  resisted  the  usurpation  of  CromwcU ;  as  he 
had  a  right  to  esteem  the  sorrows  of  his  country  his  pri- 
vate sorrows,  ho  declared  it  "no  small  grief,  that  the  evil 

(1)  Maidston  to  Winthrop.  ^5^  Cic^ftwfa!k.,\i\..TAX« 

(3)  SeweU,  igi.  <^4^  '^«c»NikS<3,^.^* 

(5)  See  Vane's  Speeches,  in  Barton. 
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and  wretched  principles  of  absolute  monarchy  should  be 
revived  by  men  professing  godliness;*'  and  Cromwell, 
mnable  to  intimidate  him,  confined  him  to  Carisbrook 
Castle.  Both  Cromwell  and  Vane  were  unsuc^essAd 
statesmen ;  the  first  desired  to  secure  the  government  of 
England  to  his  family ;  the  other,  to  vindicate  it  for  the 
people. 

The  Convention  Parliament  had  excepted  Yane  from  the 
indemnity,  on  the  king's  promise  that  he  should  not  suffer 
death.  It  was  now  resolved  to  bringhim  to  trial ;  and  he 
turned  his  trial  into  a  triumph,     xhough  "before  sup- 
posed to  be  a  timorous  man,"(l)  he  appeared  before  his 
judees  Ti-ith  animated  fearlessness.    Instead  of  offering 
apologies  for  his  career,  he  denied  the  imputation  of 
treason  with  settled  scorn,  defended  the  right  of  English- 
Ren  to  be  governed  by  successive  repre8entatives7  and 
took  glory  to  himself  for  actions  which  promoted  the  good 
of  £n£^laud,  and  were  sanctioned  by  parliament,  as  the 
virtual  sovereign  of  the  realm.    He  spoke  not  for  his  life 
and  estate,  but  for  the  honour  of  the  martyrs  to  liberty 
that  were  in  their  graves,  for  the  liberties  of  England,  for 
the  interest  "  of  aU  posterity  in  time  to  come."     He  had 
asked  for  counsel.   "  \Vho,"'cried  the  solicitor,  "  will  dare 
to  speak  for  vou.  unless  you  can  call  down  from  the  gibbet 
the  heads  of  your  fellow-traitors ? "     "I  stand  sinsrle," 
said  Vane ;  "  yet,  being  thus  left  alone,  I  am  not  afihud^ 
in  this  great  presence,  to  bear  my  witness  to  the  glorious 
eause,  nor  to  seal  it  with  my  blood."    Such  true  magna- 


we  can  honestly  put  him  out  ot  the  way  .'"(2)  It  was  found 
he  could  not  honestly  be  put  out  of  the  way  ;  but  still,  the 
aolicitor  urged.  "  he'  must  be  made  a  sacrifice."  ••  We 
know  what  to  do  with  him.'*  said  the  kinsr's  eounsoLiS) 

The  day  before  his  execution,  his  friea^Ls  wen?  admitted 
to  his  prison  :  and  he  cheered  their  dr»>?ping  spirits  bv  his 
own  serene  intrepidity.  reas*>niii«j  calmly  on  death' and 
immortality.  Ho  reviewed  ms  political  career,  from  the 
day  when  he  defended  Anne  fiucehinson.   to   his   last 

avRT  finrAilmao."    Harw.  c.  txiii. 
::r   Tbe  kcter.  in  Hallam.  li.  ^u. 
J   Thif'nralQfSir  Henry  v»a«.7V««- 
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struggle  for  English  liberties,  and  could  say,  '"  I  liare  not 
the  least  recoil  in  my  heart  as  to  matter  or  manner  of 
what  I  have  done."  A  Mend  spoke  of  prayer,  that  for  the 
present  the  cup  of  death  might  be  averted.  "  Why  shoidd 
we  fear  death?"  answered  Vane;  "I  find  it  rather 
shrinks  from  me,  than  I  from  it."  His  children  gathered 
round  him,  and  he  stooped  to  embrace  them,  mingling 
consolation  with  kisses.  "  The  Lord  will  be  a  better  father 
to  you."  **  Be  not  you  troubled,  for  I  am  going  home  to 
my  Father."  And  nis  farewell  counsel  was,  **  Suffer  any- 
tmng  from  men  rather  than  sin  against  Grod."  When  ma 
fanmy  had  withdrawn,  he  declared  his  life  to  be  willingly 
offered  to  confirm  the  wavering,  and  convince  the  igno- 
rant. The  cause  of  popular  liberty  still  seemed  to  hun  a 
glorious  cause.  **  I  leave  my  life  as  a  seal  to  the  justness 
of  that  quarrel.  Ten  thousand  deaths,  rather  than  defile 
the  chastily  of  my  conscience ;  nor  would  I,  for  ten  thou- 
sand worlds,  resign  the  peace  and  satisfaction  I  have  in 
my  heart." 

The  plebeian  Hugh  Peters  had  been  hanged ;  Sir  Henry 
Yane  was  to  suffer  on  the  block.  The  same  cheerful  re- 
signation animated  him  on  the  day  of  his  execution.  As 
the  procession  moved  through  the  streets,  men  from  the 
windows  and  tops  of  houses  expressed  their  sorrow, 
pouring  out  prayers  for  him  aa  he  passed  by ;  and  the 
people  shouted  aloud,."  Grod  go  with  you."  Arrived  on 
the  scaffold,  he  was  observal^  above  aU  others  by  the 
intrepidity  of  his  demeanour.  Surveying  the  vast  sur- 
rounding multitude  with  composure,  he  aiddressed  them, 
and  sought  to  awaken  in  their  souls  the  love  of  English 
liberty.  His  voice  was  overpowered  with  trumpets :  finHing 
he  could  not  bear  an  audible  testimony  to  his  principles, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  the  rudeness,  Ibut, 
in  the  serenity  of  his  manner,  continued  to  show  with  what 
calmness  an  honest  patriot  could  die.  With  unbroken 
trust  in  Providence,  he  believed  in  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation ;  and  while  he  reminded  those  around  him,  that 
'*  he  had  foretold  the  dark  clouds  which  were  coming 
thicker  and  thicker  for  a  season,"  it  was  still  "  most  clear 
to  the  eye  of  his  fisuth,"  that  a  better  day  would  dawn  in 
the  clouds.  "  Blessed  be  God,"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  bared 
his  neck  for  the  axe,  "  I  have  kept  a  conscience  void  oC 
offence  to  this  day,  and  have  not  de&eiV^  Vk<&  T\sjgQ^K^s^^ 
canjse  for  which  I  BuSer.**  That  x\^W»a  cKQa»^*s^^K«os^ 
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cratic  liberty ;  in  the  history  of  the  world,  he  was  the  first 
marWr  to  the  principle  of  the  paramount  power  of  the 
people ;  and,  as  he  had  predicted,  "  his  blood  gained  a 
voice  to  speak  his  innocence."  The  manner  of  ms  death 
was  the  admiration  of  his  times. 

Puritanism,  with  the  sects  to  which  it  gave  birth,  ceased 
to  sway  the  destinies  of  England.  The  army  of  Cromwell 
had  displayed  its  power  in  the  field;  Milton,  having 
shown  the  eloquence  it  could  inspire,  still  Hved  to  illus- 
trate what  poefiy  it  could  create,  in  works  that  are  counted 
among  the  noblest  productions  of  the  human  mind  ;  Vane 
proved  how  fearlessly  it  could  bear  testimony  for  liberty 
in  the  face  of  death ;  New  England  is  the  monument  of 
its  power  to  establish  free  states.  The  ancient  institutions 
of  England  would  not  yield  to  new  popular  establish- 
ments; but  the  bloom  of  immortality  Ibelongs  to  the 
example  of  Vane,  to  the  poetry  of  Milton,  and,  let  us  hope, 
to  the  institutions  of  New  England. 

To  New  England,  the  revolutions  in  the  mother  country 
were  not  indinerent ;  the  American  colonies  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  Westminster  HaU.  They 
were  held,  alike  by  the  nature  of  the  English  constitution, 
and  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  English  parliament,  and  bound  by  its  acts,  when- 
ever they  were  specially  named  in  a  statute,  or  were  clearly 
embraced  within  its  provisions.  An  issue  was  thus  made 
between  Massachusetts  and  England ;  for  that  colony  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  refused  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  par- 
liament, and  had  remonstrated  against  such  subjection, 
as  "  the  loss  of  English  Hberty."  The  Long  Parliament 
had  conceded  the  justice  of  the  remonstrance.  The  judges, 
on  the  restoration,  decreed  otherwise,  and  asserted  the 
le^slative  supremacy  of  parHament  over  the  colonies 
without  restricftion.  Such  was  the  established  common  law 
ofEngland.(l) 

j^  Immediately  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  H.,  the 
'  Convention  Parliament(2)  granted  to  the  monarch  a 
subsidy  of  twelve  pence  in  the  pound,  that  is,  of  five  per 
cent.,  on  aU  merchandise  exported  jfrom,  or  imported  into, 
the  kingdom  of  England,  or  "  any  of  his  Majesty's  domi- 

(1)  Freeman's  Rq;)ort8, 175 ;  Modem  Reports,  iii.  159, 160 ;  Vau^han's 
Reports,  170,  400;  Modem  Reports,  iv.  225 ;  Blackstone's  Comineutarica, 
i.  106—109. 

(8)  12  Charles  II.  c.  ir. 
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nions  thereto  belonging. "(1)  Doubts  arising,  not  whether 
the  power  of  parliament  was  co-eictensive  with  the  English 
empire,  but  what  territories  the  terms  of  the  act  included, 
they  were  interpreted  to  exclude  "  the  dominions  not  of 
the  crown  of  England."  (2)  The  tax  was  also  never 
levied  in  the  colonies;  nor  was  it  understood  that  the 
colonies  were  bound  by  a  statute,  unless  they  were  ex- 
pressly named.  (3) 

That  distinctness  was  not  wanting,  when  it  was  re- 
quired by  the  interests  of  English  merchants.  The  Navi- 
gation Act  of  the  commonwealth  had  not  been  designed 
to  trammel  the  commerce  of  the  colonies ;  the  Convention 
Parliament — the  same  body  which  betrayed  the  liberties 
of  England,  by  restoring  the  Stuarts  without  conditions — 
now,  by  the  most  memorable  statute  (4)  in  the  English 
maritime  code,  connected  in  one  act  the  protection  of 
English  shipping,  and  a  monopoly  to  the  English  mer- 
clmLt  of  the  trade  with  the  colonies.  In  the  reign  of 
Eichard  II., (5)  the  commerce  of  English  ports  had  been 
secured  to  Enghsh  shipping :  the  Act  oi  Navigation  of 
X651  had  done  no  more ;  and  against  it  the  colonists  made 
no  serious  objection.  The  present  act  renewed  the  same 
provisions,  and  ftirther  avowed  the  design  of  sacrificing 
the  natural  rights  of  the  colonists  to  EngHsh  interests. 
'*  No  merchandise  shall  be  imported  into  me  plantations 
but  in  English  vessels,  navigated  by  Englishmen,  imder 
penalty  of  forfeiture."  The  harbours  of  the  colonies 
were  shut  against  the  Dutch,  and  every  foreign  vessel.— 
America,  as  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  invited  emigrants 
from  the  most  varied  climes.  It  was  now  enacted  that 
none  but  native  or  naturalized  subjects  should  becom:e  a 
merchant  or  factor  in  any  English  settlement ;  excluding 
the  colonists  from  the  benefits  of  a  foreign  competition. 

American  industry  produced  articles  for  exportation ; 
but  these  articles  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were  produced 
in  quantities  only  in  America,  and  would  not  compete  in 
the  English  market  with  English  productions.  These 
were  enumerated ;  and  it  was  dedared  that  none  of  them, 
that  is,  no  sugar,  tobacco,  ginger,  indigo,  cotton,  fustic, 

(1)  Same  expression  in  2  Anne,  c.  ix. ;   3  Anne,  c.  v. ;  and  in  21  George 
II.  c.  U.    The  expression  does  not  include  the  colonies. 

(2)  Vanghan's  Reports,  170.    Ck>mpare  Tyrwhit  and  T3mdale*s  Digest^ 
xiii. — XV.    Chalmers,  p.  241 ,  is  not  sustained  in  \ua  \nSet«iixce. 

(3)  BlackstoDe,  i.  107,  108;  Chitty  on  Prexoga^ve>  ^^. 

.  4;  12  Cbaxlea  11.  c.  xviii.  (,ii^  b  "WwcSoax^W-  <i/\&- 
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dyeing  woods,  shall  be  transported  to  any  other  country 
than  those  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England,  tinder 
penalty  of  forfeiture ;  and  as  new  articles  of  industry  of 
this  class  grew  up  in  America,  they  were  added  to  the  list. 
But  such  other  commodities  as  the  English  merchant 
might  not  find  convenient  to  buy,  the  American  planter 
might  ship  to  foreign  markets ;  the  farther  off  the  better, (1) 
because  mey  would  thus  interfere  less  with  the  trades 
which  were  carried  on  in  England.  The  colonists  were, 
therefore,  by  a  clause  in  the  S^avigation  Act,  confined  to 
ports  south  of  Cape  Finisterre. 

Hardly  had  time  enough  elapsed  for  a  voyage  or  two 

across  the  Atlantic,  before  it  was  found  that  the  English 

merchant  might  derive  still  further  advantages  at  the  cost 

of  the  colonists,  by  the  imposition  of  still  furSier  restraints. 

A  new  law  (2)  prohibited  the  importation  of  European 

*  ^'  commodities  into  the  colonies,  except  in  English  sl^ps 
from  England,  to  the  end  that  England  might  be  made 
the  staple,  not  only  of  colonial  productions,  but  of  colonial 
supplies.  Thus  tne  colonists  were  compelled  to  buy  in 
England,  not  only  all  English  manufactures,  but  every- 
thing else  that  they  might  need  from  any  soil  but  their 
own. 

The  activity  of  the  shipping  of  New  England,  which 
should  only  have  excited  admu*ation,  excited  envy  in  the 
minds  of  the  English  merchants.  The  produce  of  the 
plantations  of  the  southern  colonies  was  brought  to  New 
England,  as  a  result  of  the  little  colonial  exchanges.  To 
the  extravagant  fears  of  mercantile  avarice.  New  England 
was  become  a  staple.  (3)    Parliament,  (4)   therefore, 

*  '^*  resolved  to  exclude  New  England  merchants  from 
competing  with  the  English  in  the  markets  of  the  southern 
plantations ;  the  hberty  of  free  traffic  between  the  colonies 
was  accordingly  taken  away ;  and  any  of  the  enumerated 
commodities  exported  from  one  colony  to  another,  were 
subjected  to  a  duty  equivalent  to  the  duty  on  the  consump- 
tion of  these  commomties  in  England. 

By  degrees,  the  avarice  of  English  shopkeepers  became 
bolder ;  and  America  was  forbidden,  by  act  or  parhament, 
not  merely  to  manufacture  those  articles  which  might  com- 
pete with  the  English  in  foreign  markets,  but  even  to  supply 
herself,  by  her  own  industry,  with  those  articles  which  her 

(1)  Compare  Adam  8m\th,b.  W.  c.N\\.^.\fli.  V^^  \^^iM.\\. ^.vi., 

(3)  Chalmm,  aftl.    See  H\xtc\i.  CoU.  4:2a.  VV^  t^  cwi .  \\.  ^..^a^ 
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position  enabled  her  to  manufacture  with  success  for  her 
own  wants.  (1) 

Thus  was  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to 
her  colonies,  a  system  of  monopoly,  adopted  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Spain,  and,  for  more  than  a  century,  inflexibly 
pursued,  in  no  less  than  twenty-nine  acts  of  parliament. 
The  colonists  were  allowed  to  sell  to  foreigners  only  what 
England  would  not  take ;  that  so  they  might  gain  means 
to  pay  for  the  articles  forced  upon  them  by  England. 
The  commercial  liberties  of  rising  states  were  shackled 
by  paper  chains,  and  the  principles  of  natural  justice  sub- 
jected to  the  fears  and  the  covetousness  of  English  shop- 
keepers.(2) 

The  effects  of  this  system  were  baleful  to  the  colonies. 
They  could  buy  European  and  all  foreign  commodi- 
ties only  fft  the  shops  of  the  metropolis ;  and  thus  the 
merchant  of  the  mother  country  could  sell  his  goods  for 
a  little  more  than  the^  were  worth.  England  gained  at 
the  expense  of  America.  The  profit  of  the  one  was 
balanced  by  the  loss  of  the  other. 

In  the  sale  of  their  products  the  colonists  were  equally 
injured.  The  English,  being  the  sole  purchasers,  couid 
obtain  those  products  at  a  little  less  than  their  fair  value. 
The  merchant  of  Bristol  or  London  was  made  richer ;  the 
planter  of  Virginia  or  Maryland  was  made  poorer.  No 
new  value  was  created ;  one  lost  what  the  other  gained ; 
and  both  parties  had  equal  claims  to  the  beneyolence  of 
the  legislature. (3) 

Thus  the  colonists  were  wronged,  both  in  their  purchases 
and  in  their  sales ;  the  law  "  cut  them  with  a  double 
edge."  The  English  consumer  gained  nothing;  for  the 
surplus  colonial  produce  was  re-exported  to  other  nations. 
The  Enghsh  merchant,  and  not  tne  English  people,  pro- 
fited by  the  injustice.  The  English  people  were  sufferers. 
Not  that  the  undue  employment  of  wealth  in  the  colonial 
trade  occasioned  an  injurious  scarcity  in  other  branches  of 
industry ;  for  the  increased  productiveness  of  capital  soon 
yielded  a  larger  supply  than  ever  for  all  kinds  of  ousiness; 
just  as  a  fortune  doubles  rapidly  at  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
jBut  the  Navigation  Act  involved  the  foreign  policy  of 
England  in  contradictions  ;  she  was  herself  a  monopolist 
of  her  own  colonial  trade,  and  yet  steadily  aimed  at  en- 

(i)  For  example,  5  Geo.  II.  c.  xxil.  S  ^  \  miOl»  Gco.W.  <i.TX!cx.« 
(2)  Burke.  {^^  ^•.'^,'^.'»A.'»a* 
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franchising  the  trade  of  the  Spanish  settlements.  Henoe 
arose  a  set  of  relations  which  we  shall  find  pregnant  with 
consequences. 

In  the  domestic  x)oUcy  of  England,  the  act  increased  tk 
tendency  to  nnequal  legislation.  The  English  merchant 
having  become  the  sole  factor  for  American  colonies,  and  \ 
the  mannfactnrer  claiming  to  supply  colonial  wants,  the ' 
English  landholder  consented  to  uphold  the  artificial  sys- 
tem only  by  sharing  in  its  emolxunents ;  and  com-lawB 
began  to  be  enacted,  in  order  to  secure  the  profits  of  ca- 
pital appUed  to  agriculture  against  the  dangers  of  foreign 
competition.  Thus  the  system  which  impoverished  wc 
Virginia  planter,  by  lowering  the  price  of  his  tobacco 
crop,  oppressed  the  English  laoourer,  by  raising  the  price 
of  his  bread  ;(1)  till  at  hist  a  Whig  ministry  (2)  could  oSb 
a  boimty  on  the  exportation  of  com. 

The  law  was  still  more  injurious  to  England,  firom  its 
influence  on  the  connection  between  the  ccSonies  and  the 
metropolis.  Durable  relations  in  society  are  correlatiTe, 
and  reciprocally  beneficial.  In  this  case,  the  statute  was 
made  by  one  party  to  bind  the  other,  and  was  made  on 
iniquitous  principles.  EstabUshed  as  tbe  law  of  the  strong- 
est, it  could  endure  no  longer  than  the  superiority  in  fooroe. 
It  converted  commerce,  which  should  be  the  bond  of  peace, 
into  a  source  of  rankling  hostihty,  and  scattered  the  cer- 
tain seeds  of  a  civil  war.  The  Navigation  Act  contained 
a  pledge  of  the  ultimate  independence  of  America. 

To  the  colonists,  the  Navigation  Act  was,  at  the  time, 
an  unmiti^ted  evil ;  for  the  prohibition  (3)  of  planting 
tobacco  in  flngland  and  Ireland  was  a  useless  mockery. 

As  a  mode  of  taxing  the  colonies,  the  monopoly  was  a 
failure  ;  the  contribution  was  made  to  the  pocket  a£  tine 
merchant,  not  to  the  treasury  of  the  metropolis. 

The  usual  excuse  for  colonial  restrictions  is  founded  on 
the  principle  that  colonies  were  established  at  the  cost  of 
the  mother  country  for  that  very  purpose.  (4)  In  the  case 
of  the  American  colonies,  the  apology  cannot  be  xcrged. 
The  state  founded  none  of  them.  G^ie  colonists  escaped 
from  the  mother  country,  and  had,  at  their  own  cost,  and 
'by  their  own  toil,  made  for  themselves  dwellings  in  the 
New  World.    Virginia  was  founded  by  a  private  com- 

Cl)  32  Car.  II.  c.  xiii.  (2)  i  WiUiam  and  Mary. 

(3)  ]2Car.  II.  c.xxxW.    Com5«TOC^Mitao!e»,%«. 

(4)  MootesquLeo,  1.  zid.  c.  xxi. 
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pany ;  New  England  was  the  home  of  exiles.  England 
first  thrust  them  out ;  and  she  owned  them  as  her  chudren 
only  to  oppress  them ! 

Again,  it  was  said  that  the  commercial  losses  of  the 
colonists  were  compensated  by  protection.  But  the  con- 
nection with  Europe  was  fraught  only  with  danger ;  for 
the  riyahy  of  European  nations  did  but  transfer  the  scenes 
of  their  bloody  feuds  to  the  wilds  of  America. 

The  monopoly,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  of  the  least  inju- 
rious kind.  It  was  conceded,  not  to  an  individual,  nor  to 
a  company,  nor  to  a  single  city,  but  was  open  to  the  com- 
petition of  all  En^liBhmen.(l) 

The  history  of  me  iN'avigation  Act  would  be  incomplete, 
were  it  not  aaded,  that,  whatever  party  obtained  a  majority, 
it  never,  till  the  colonies  gained  great  strength,  occurred 
to  the  British  parliamaiitfiat  thelegislation  wa«  a  wrong. 
Bigotry  is  not  exclusively  a  passion  of  religious  super- 
stition. Its  root  is  in  tne  human  heart,  and  it  is  repro- 
duced in  every  age.  Blinding  the  intellectual  eye,  and 
comprehending  no  passion  but  its  own,  it  is  the  passionate 
andpartial  defence  of  an  existing  interest.  The  Antonines 
of  Home,  or,  not  to  go  beyond  English  history,  Elizabeth 
and  Charles  I.,  did  not  question  the  divine  right  of  abso- 
lute power.  "  Were  Nero  in  power,"  said  CromweU  him- 
self, when  Protector,  "  it  would  be  a  duty  to  submit." 
When  Laud  was  Arraigned,  "  Can  any  one  'believe  me  a 
traitor  P"  exclaimed  the  astonishdd  prelate,  t^th  real  sur- 
prise. The  Cavaliers,  in  the  civil  war,  did  not  doubt  the 
sanctity  of  the  privileges  of  birth ;  and  now  the  English 
parliament,  as  the  instrument  of  mercantile  avarice,  had 
no  scruple  in  commencing  the  legislation,  which,  when  the 
colonists  grew  powerful,  was,  by  the  greatest  British 
economist,  dechored  to  be  "a  manifest  violation  of  the 
rights  of  man]dnd."(2) 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  English  parliament 
towards  the  colonies  ;  the  changes  in  their  internal  con- 
stitutions were  to  depend  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
monardb  whom  En^and  had  taken  into  favour. 

The  tall  and  swarthy  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
was  naturally  possessed  of  a  disposition  which,  had  he 
preserved  purity  of  morals,  had  made  him  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of  men.  It  was  his  misfortune,  in  very  early  life^ 
to  have  become  thoroughly  debaucliedixiTDaxiS.«xA  \^sw^\ 

CV  6  Anne,  cxaviL  (a)  8xiutta?6'Vwi»2la.^^'a*aKJOA. 
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and  adversity,  usually  the  rugged  nurse  of  virtue,  made 
the  selfish  libertine  but  the  more  reckless  in  his  profligacj. 
He  did  not  merely  indulge  his  passions  ;  his  neck  bowed  to 
the  yoke  of  lewdness.     He  was  attached  to  women,  not 
from  love,  for  he  had  no  jealousy,  and  was  regardless  of 
infidelities ;  nor  entirely  from  deoauch,  but  from  the  plea- 
sure of  living  near  them,  and  sauntering  in  their  company. 
His  delight — such  is  the  record  of  the  royalist  Evelyn- 
was  in  "  concubines,  and  cattle  of  that  sort ;"  and  up  to 
the  last  week  of  his  life,  he  spent  his  time  in  dissoluteness, 
toying  with  his  mistresses,  and  listening  to  love-song9.(l) 
If  decision  ever  broke  through  his  abject  vices,  it  was  bnt 
a  momentary  flash ;  a  life  of  pleasure  sapped  his  moni 
courage,  and  left  him  imbecile,  fit  only  to  oe  the  tool  d 
courtiers,  and  the  dupe  of  mistresses.     Did  the  Englidi 
Commons  impeach  Clarendon  P    Charles  II.  could  mink 
of  nothing  but  how  to  get  the  Duchess  of  £.iclunond  to 
court  again.    Was  the  Dutch  war  signalized  by  disasters? 
**  The  king  did  still  follow  his  women  as  much  as  ever  ;'* 
and  took  more  pains  to  reconcile  the  chambermaids  of 
Lady  Castlemaine,  or  make  friends  of  the  rival  beauties  of 
his  court,  than  to  save  his  kingdom.    He  was  "  governed 
by  his  lust,  and  the  women,  and  the  rogues  about  him." 

The  natural  abilities  of  Charles  II.  were  probably  over- 
rated. He  was  incapable  of  a  strong  purpose  or  steady 
application.  He  read  imperfectly  and  ill.(2)  When  dranf, 
he  was  a  silly,  good-natured,  subservient  fool.(3)  In  tie 
council  of  state,  he  played  with  his  dog,  never  minding 
the  business,  or  making  a  speech,  memorable  only  for  its 
silliness ; (4)  and  if  he  visited  the  naval  magazines,  "bis 
talk  was  equally  idle  and  frothy."(5) 

The  best  trait  in  his  character  was  his  natural  kindliness. 
Yet  his  benevolence  was  in  part  a  weakness ;  his  bounty 
was  that  of  facihty  ;  and  his  placable  temper,  incapable  oi 
strong  revenge,  was  equally  incapable  of  affection.  He  so 
loved  his  present  tranquillity,  that  he  signed  the  death- 
warrants  01  innocent  men,  rather  than  risk  disquiet ;  bnt 
of  himself  he  was  merciful,  and  was  reluctant  to  hang  any 
but  repubhcans.  His  love  of  placid  enjoyments  and  of 
ease  continued  to  the  end.  On  the  last  mominff  of  his 
life,  he  bade  his  attendants  open  the  curtains  of  bis  bed, 
and  the  windows  of  his  bed-chamber,  that  he  might  once 

(1)  Evelyn.  ^«^  Pcpy^A'iVi.  V«^  \«v!\.>a..vii^. 

(4)  Ibid.  U.  \M,  \a«.  ^o^\\^a.A.^'^. 
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more  see  the  8nn.(l)  He  desired  absolution ;  "  For  God'a 
sake,  send  for  a  Catholic  priest ;"  but  cbecked  Himself, 
adding,  "  it  may  expose  the  Duke  of  York  to  danger.  "(2) 
He  pardoned  aU  his  enemies,  no  doubt  sincerely.  The 
queen  sent  to  beg  forgiveness  for  any  offences.     "  Alas, 

Eoor  woman,  she  beg  my  pardon  I "  he  replied ;  "  I  beg 
ers  with  all  my  heart ;  take  back  to  her  that  answer.  "(3) 
He  expressed  some  regard  for  his  brother,  his  children, 
his  mistresses.  "Do  not  leave  poor  Nelly  Gwyn  to 
starve,'*  was  ahnost  his  last  conmii8sion.(4) 

Such  was  the  lewd  king  of  England,  on  whose  favour 
depended  the  liberties  of  the  New  England  colonies,  where 
lewdness  was  held  a  crime,  and  adultery  inexorably 
punished  by  death  on  the  gallows. 

Massachusetts,  strong  in  its  charter,  made  no  haste 
'  ^'  to  present  itself  in  England  as  a  suppliant.  "  The 
colony  of  Boston,"  wrote  Stuyvesant,(5)  "  remains  con- 
stant to  its  old  maxims  of  a  free  state,  dependent  on  none 
but  Grod."  Had  the  king  resolved  on  sending  them  a 
governor,  the  several  towns  and  churches  throughout  the 
whole  country  were  resolved  to  oppose  him.  (6) 

The  colonies  of  Plymouth,  of  Hartford,  and  New  Haven, 
not  less  than  of  Ehode  Island,  proclaimed  the  new  king,  and 
acted  in  his  name  ;(7)  and  the  rising  repubHc  on  the  Con- 
necticut appeared  in  London  by  its  representative,  the 
younger  Winthrop,  who  went,  as  it  were,  between  the 
mangled  hmbs  of  his  father-in-law,  to  insure  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow-exiles  La  the  west.  They  had  purchased  their 
lands  of  the  assigns  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  from 
^  ^'  Uncas  they  had  bought  the  territory  of  the  Mohegans  ; 
and  the  news  of  the  restoration  awakened  a  desire  for  a 
patent.  But  the  little  colony  proceeded  waxily ;  they 
draughted  among  themselves  the  instrument  which  they 
desired  the  king  to  ratify  ;  and  they  could  plead  for  their 
possessions  their  rights  oy  purchase,  by  conquest  from  the 
tequods,  and  by  their  own  labour,  which  had  redeemed 

(1)  Barillon,   in  Dalrymple,  App.  to  p.  i.  b.  i.     Compare  James  II.. 
Memoirs,  i.  746 ;  Evelyn,  iii.  130,  131. 

(2)  James  II.  Memoirs,  i.  747.  (3)  Dalrymple,  book  i.  p.  66. 

(4)  Burnet,  ii.  284.    So,  too,  Evelyn,  iii.  132. 

(5)  Albany  Records,  xviii.  124,  October  6,  1660. 

(6)  Hutch.  Coll.  339 ;  Belknap,  437. 

(7)  "  Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  Hectore,*'  adds  Stuyvesant,  who  was  verr 
fond  of  a  Latin  quotation.  There  was,  howevet,  xio  c\vbxi<^  vcw\XNfc\R$^!&Qi<::'^ 
prindplea  of  New  England,  which  neves  "was  legwcvQkft.    ^2te«soL^  '^iRssst^ja* 
xviii.  123, 
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th^  wildemesa.  A  letter  was  al^o  addressed  from  Coniief- 
timt  to  the  a^ed  Lord  Sav  and  3eaL(I)  the  earlv  friend  of 
the  oTnigranta,  and  now,  on  the  restoratiozi,  wkile  it  wm 
yet  the  royal  policy  to  conciliate  the  Preabjteiums,  a 
laTOtired  officer  of  the  crown.  Bv  the  memory  of  put 
benefitfl,  and  the  promise  of  gratefiil  regard,  they  request 
his  influence  to  obtain  for  them  a  goarantee  for  their 
liberties. 

The  venerable  man,  too  aged  for  active  exertion,  secured 
for  his  clients  the  kind  offices  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  a  man  "  of  an  obliging  temper,  nni- 
TersalJy  beloved,  being  of  a  virtuous  and  ^enerona  mind."(2) 
"  Indeed  he  was  a  noble  and  a  worthy  lord,  and  one  thst 
loved  the  godly."  "  He  and  Lord  Say  did  join  tc^ether, 
that  their  i^odly  friends  in  New  England  might  enjoj 
their  just  rights  and  liberties." 

But  the  chief  happiness  of  Connecticut  was  in  the  selec- 
tion of  its  agent.  In  the  younger  Winthrop,  the  qnalitiei 
of  human  excellence  were  mingled  in  such  nappy  propor- 
tions, that,  while  he  always  wore  an  air  of  contentment^ 
no  enterprise  in  which  he  engaged  seemed  too  lofty  for 
his  powers.  Even  as  a  child,  he  had  been  the  pride  of  his 
father's  house ;  he  had  received  the  best  instruction  whidt 
Cambridge  and  Dublin  could  afford ;  and  had  perfected 
his  education  by  visiting,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  public 
service,  not  Holland  and  France  only,  in  the  days  of 
Prince  Maurice  and  EicheUeu,  but  Venice  and  Constan- 
tinople. (3)  From  boyhood  his  manners  had  been  spot- 
less ;  and  the  purity  of  his  soul  added  lustre  and  beauty 
to  tho  gifts  of  nature  and  industry  ;(4)  as  he  travellea 
through  Europe,  ho  sought  the  sociely  of  men  eminent 
for  learning.  Betuming  to  England  in  the  bloom  of  life, 
with  every  promise  of  preferment  which  genins,  gentle- 
ness of  temper,  and  influence  at  court,  could  inspire,  he 
preferred  to  follow  his  father  to  the  new  world ;  regarding 
"  diversities  of  rx)untries  but  as  so  many  inns,"  al&e  con- 
ducting to  "  tho  journey's  end."(5)  When  his  father,  the 
fatlicr  of  Mnasachusctts,  became  impoverished  by  his  ex- 
penses in  planting  the  colony,  tho  pious  son,  unsolicited 
and  witliout  recompense,  rennquiahed  his  large  inherit- 
ance,  tliat  "it  might  be  spent  in  furthering  the  great 

(I)  8ee  Tmmbull,  \.  App.  "viV.  \^ii.  tt.  ^  Bnmet,  i.  134. 

(9)  Winthrop,  I.  \i4»  aud  3S4  \  ■JA»»aeT,\»,M.  c.  t\. 

(4)  Ibid.  I.  341.  ^'5>'i  \\v&\c\X.ci,v£v^\s5Msa«^\.'sa^ 
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work"(l)  in  Massachusetts;  himself,  single-handed  and 
without  wealth,  engaging  in  the  enterprise  of  plantinjg 
Connecticut.  Care  for  posterity  seemed  the  motive  to  his 
actions.(2)  His  vast  and  elevated  mind  had,  moreover^ 
that  largeness,  that  he  respected  learning,  and  virtue,  and 

fenius,  m  whatever  sect  tney  might  be  found.  No  narrow 
igotry  limited  his  affections  or  his  esteem ;  and  when 
Quakers  had  become  the  objects  of  persecution,  he  was 
earnest  and  unremitting  in  argument  and  entreaty,  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  Dlood.(3)  Master  over  his  own 
mind,  he  never  regretted  the  brilliant  prospects  he  had 
resigned,  nor  complained  of  the  comparative  solitude  of 
New  London;  a  large  lLbrary(4)  furniahed  employment 
to  his  mind ;  the  study  of  nature,  aocordiiig  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  philosopny  of  Bacon,  was  his  delight ;  for 
*'n.e  had  a  gift  in  understanding  and  art;*'  and  his  home 
was  endeared  by  a  happy  marriage,  and  "  many  sweet 
children.*'  His  Knowledge  of  human  nature  was  as  re- 
markable as  his  virtues.  He  never  attempted  impracti- 
cable  things ;  but,  understanding  the  sprmgs  of  action, 
and  the  principles  that  control  affairs,  he  calmly  and 
noiselessly  succeeded  in  all  that  he  imdertook.  The  "New 
World  wafl  fuU  of  his  praises ;  Puritans,  and  Quakers, 
and  the  freemen  of  Bhoae  Island,  (5)  were  alike  his  eulo« 
gists ;  the  Dutch  at  New  York,  not  less  than  all  New 
England,  had  confidence  in  his  integrity  ;(6)  Clarendon  (7) 
and  Milton,  Newton  and  Hobert  Boyle,  (8)  became  his 
correspondents.  J£  he  had  faults,  they  are  forgotten.  In 
history  he  appears,  by  unanimous  consent,(9)  from  early 
life,  without  a  blemish ;  and  it  is  the  beautiful  testimony  of 
his  own  father,  that  "  Grod  gave  him  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
all  with  whom  he  had  to  do."  In  his  interview  with 
Charles  H.,  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  was  able  to  in- 

v*L)  Mather,  b.  U.  c.  xi.    l^^throp's  will,  in  Winfhrop,  ii.  36a. 

(2)  "  And  zealous  care  for  their  posteritie,  Of  all  his  acts,  the  primum 
mobfle."    Wolcott. 

(3)  Bishop's  N.  E.  Judged :  "  Did  not  John  'V^Hnthrope,  the  Governor  of 
the  jorisdiction  of  Connecticotet  labonr  with  you,  that  ye  would  not  put 
them  to  death  ?  And  did  he  not  say  unto  you,  that  be  would  beg:  it  of  you 
on  his  bare  knees,  that  ye  would  not  do  it?"  (jp.  157). 

(4)  Winthrop,  ii.20. 

(5)  Rogrer  Williams's  Letters,  in  Knowles. 

(6)  Albany  Records,  iv.  405,  andzviii.  188,  189. 

(7)  MSS.  in  my  possession. 

(8)  **  Mr.  Winthrop,  my  particular  acquaintance."    R.  Boyle's  letter,  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  zviii.  40.    Dedication  of  vol.  :sl.  ot  \2a&  'tt«acAMdQkssG&  ^ 
the  Royal  Society- 

(9)  Tburloe,  L  76a :  "Apersoiiof  ri«nalwott\i,%a«J!l't«yw!<»Yt«a««*»- 
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spire  that  naturally  benevolent  monarch  with  cnriofiity; 
perhaps  he  amused  him  with  accounts  of  Indian  war&re, 
and  acacriptions  of  the  marvels  of  a  virgin  world.   A 
favoura])le  recollection  of  Charles  I.,    who   had  been  i 
friend  to  his  father's  father,  and  who  gave  to  his  familT 
an  hereditary  claim  on  the  Stuarts,  was  effectnally  revivei 
His  personal  merits,  sympathy  for  his  family,  his  exe^ 
tions,  tlic  petition  of  the  colony,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  lol 
good-will  of  Clarendon, — ^for  we  must  not  reject  all  fiitk 
in  fijcnerous  feeling, — easily  prevailed  to  obtain  fiw 
'     *  Connecticut  an  ample  patent.    The  courtiers  of  l^i«g 
Charles,  who  themselves  had   an  eye  to   possessions  ii 
America,  suggested  no  limitations;  and  perhaps  it  was 
beUeved   that   Connecticut  would  servo    to   b^ance  the 
power  of  Massachusetts. 

The  charter,  disregarding  the  hesitancy  of  New  Haven, 
the  rights  of  the  colony  of  "New  Belgium,  and  the  claims 
of  Spam  on  the  Pacific,  connected  New  Haven  with  Hart- 
ford in  one  colony,  of  which  the  limits  were  extended  from 
the  Narragansett  E-iver  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  How 
strange  is  the  connection  of  events!  Winthrop  not 
only  secured  to  his  state  a  peacefiil  century  of  colonial 
existence,  but  prepared  the  claim  for  western  lands. 
Under  his  wise  direction,  the  careless  benevolence  of 
Charles  II.  provided  in  advance  the  school  fund  of 
Connecticut. 

With  regard  to  powers  of  government,  the  charter  wm 
still  more  extraordmary.  It  conferred  on  the  colonists  un- 
qualified power  to  govern  themselves.  They  were  allowed 
to  elect  all  their  own  officers,  to  enact  their  own  laws,  to 
administer  justice  without  appeals  to  England,  to  infiict 
punishments,  to  confer  pardons,  and,  in  a  word,  to  exer- 
cise every  power,  dehberative  and  active.  The  king,  far 
from  reservmg  a  negative  on  the  acts  of  the  colony,  did 
not  even  require  that  the  laws  should  be  transmitted  for 
his  inspection ;  and  no  provision  was  made  for  tlie  inter- 
ference  of  the  English  government  in  any  event  whatever. 
Connecticut  was  independent  except  in  name.  Charles  H. 
and  Clarendon  thought  they  had  created  a  close  corpora- 
tion, and  they  had  really  sanctioned  a  democracy.  To  the 
younger  Winthrop,  probably  because  he  had  preserved  a 
loyal  spirit  in  Connecticut,  Charles  II.  had  written,  "  the 
world  shall  take  notice  o£  ^i\ie  aeiase  Wi«N«i  <3.^  ^w«\iccA- 
neas,  and  how  great  aaiiksttv>meii\.^o^3^^^^^'^^^^*'«^^««^ 
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xnoting  the  liappmeBS  of  your  country  ;"(1)  and  the  dis- 
interested man  asked  favours  only  for  the  community  of 
which  he  was  a  member. 

After  his  successful  negotiations,  and  efficient  concert 
in  founding  the  Eoy^al  Society,  Winthrop  returned  to 
America,  oringin^  with  him  a  name  which  England 
honoured,  and  which  his  coimtry  should  never  forget,  and 
resumed  his  tranquil  life  in  rural  retirement.  The  amal- 
gamation of  the  two  colonies  could  not  be  effected  without- 
collision;  and  New  Haven  had  been  unwilling  to  merge 
itself  in  the  larger  colony ;  the  wise  moderation  of  Win- 
throp was  able  to  reconcile  the  larrings,  and  blend  the  in- 
terests of  the  united  colonies.  The  universal  approbation 
1663-  of  Connecticut  followed  him  throughout  all  the  re- 
1676.  mainder  of  his  life ;  for  twice  seven  years  he  con- 
tinued to  be  annually  elected  to  the  office  of  her  chief 
magistrate.  (2) 

And  the  gratitude  of  Connecticut  was  reasonable.  The 
charter  which  Winthrop  had  obtained  secured  to  her  an 
existence  of  tranquillify  which  could  not  be  surpassed. 
Civil  freedom  was  safe  under  the  shelter  of  masculine 
morality ;  and  beggary  and  crime  could  not  thrive  in  the 
midst  of  severest  manners.  From  the  first,  the  minds  of 
the  yeomanry  were  kept  active  by  the  constant  exercise  of 
the  elective  nranchise ;  and,  except  under  James  II.,  there 
was  no  such  thing  in  the  land  ob  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  English  king.  Connecticut,  from  the  first,  possessed 
immixed  popular  liberty.  The  government  was  m  honest 
and  upright  hands ;  the  little  strifes  of  rivalry  never 
became  heated ;  the  magistrates  were  sometimes  persons 
of  no  ordinary  endowments ;  but  though  gifts  of  learning 
and  genius  were  valued,  the  state  was  content  with  virtue 
and  single-mindedness ;  and  the  pubUc  welfare  never 
sufiered  at  the  hands  of  plain  men.  Soger  Williams  had 
ever  been  a  welcome  guest  at  Hartford ;  and  **  that 
heavenly  man,  John  Haynes,"  would  say  to  him,  "I 
think,  Mr.  Williams,  I  must  now  confesse  to  you,  that  the 
most  wise  Grod  hath  provided  and  cut  out  this  part  of  the 

(1)  MS.  letter  in  my  possession.  Savagre  has  printed  and  remarked  on 
fhe  letter,  in  a  note  on  Winthrop,  i.  126.  Compare  Maidston  to  Winthrop, 
in  Thurloe,  i.  763 ;  and  better  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  xzi.  I8I;.  The  letter  was 
communicated  to  me  by  T.  L.  'V\^throp,  of  Boston,  as  addressed  to  the 
younger  Winthrop. 

(2)  Compare  further  on  the  younger  "WfaoA^hxap,  ^«.n««^,  Viv'^VxsSssta^, 
/.  64,  and  126;  EUqf*B  Biog,  Diet. ;  Roger  Yf olcoU,  m  ^«a».  ^Ns*-  ^^^^ 

Jr,  262-^898, 
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world  as  a  refu{^e  and  rccejrtacle  for  all  sorts  of  eo&> 
8cionccs."(l)     There  never  existed  a  persecuting  spirit  (2) 
iu  Connecticut ;  while  "  it  had  a  scholar  to  their  minister 
in  every  town  or  village."    Education  was  cherished ;  R- 
ligious  knowledge  was  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of 
finement,  alike  in  its  appUcation  to  moral  duties,  and  to 
the  mysterious  questions  on  the  nature  of  Gx>d,  of  Hhertj, 
and  of  the  souL    A  hardy  race  multiplied  along  the  db- 
vion  of  the  streams,  and  subdued  the  more  rocky  and  ka 
inviting  fields ;  its  population  for  a  century  doubled  onee 
in  twenty  years,  in  spite  of  considerable  emigration ;  aad 
if,  as  has  often  been  said,  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation is  the  surest  criterion  of  public  happiness,  Gomle^ 
ticut  was  long  the  happiest  state  in  the  world.  (3)  Seligia 
united  with  the  pursmts  of  agriculture  to  give  to  thehnd 
the  aspect  of  salubrity.    The  domestic  wars  were  discni- 
sions  of  knotty  points  in  theology ;  the  concerns  of  the 
parish,  the  merits  of  the  minister,  were  the  wei^tiest 
affairs ;  and  a  church  reproof  the  heaviest  calamity.    Tie 
strifes  of  the  parent  country,  though  they  sometimes  ocgs- 
sioned  a  levy  among  the  sons  of  the  husbandmen,  yet 
never  brought  an  enemy  within  their  borders ;  tranqmlfity 
was  within  their  gates,  and  the  peace  of  God  within  then 
hearts.    No  fears  of  midnight  ruffians  could  disturb  the 
sweetness  of  slumber ;  the  best  house  required  no  fastening 
but  a  latch,  lifted  b^  a  string ;  bolts  and  locks  were  unknowxL 
There  was  nothmg  morose  in  the  Connecticut  character. 
It  was  temperate  industry  enjoying  the  abundance  whidi 
it  had  created.    No  great  inequalities  of  condition  excited 
envy,  or  raised  political  feuds ;  wealth  could  display  itself 
only  in  a  larger  nouse  and  a  AiQer  bam ;  and  covetousneas 
was  satisfied  by  the  tranquil  succession  of  harvests.  There 
was  venison  from  the  hSls ;  salmon,  in  their  season,  not 
less  than  shad,  from  the  rivers  ;  and  sugar  from  the  trees 
of  the  forest.    For  a  foreign  market  little  was  produced 
beside  cattle;  and  in  return  for  them  but  few  foreign 
luxuries  stole  in.    Even  so  late  as  1713,  the  number  of 
seamen  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  tweniy.(4)     The 
soil  had  originally  been  justly  divided,  or  held  as  common 

(I)  Mass.  Hist.  CoU.  i.  280. 

(a)  So  Douglas,  ii.  1 35 :  "I  never  heard  of  any  persecuting  spirit  in  Oon- 
necticnt;  in  this  they  are  egregiously  aspersed." 

(3)  Trumbull,  1.451,  gjWesth»TOm!3cwKciVsi«i3cJAaaA»^\n,^»^,Vs^ 
There  were,  prohably,  aa  joassf  w  \7  ,wwi,  «BAxa«ite,Va.>ftfta. 

(4)  Ibid.  i.  453. 
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property  in  trust  for  the  public,  and  for  new  comers. 
Forestalling  was  soccessfdlly  resisted;  the  brood  of  specu- 
lators in  l^d  inexorably  turned  aside.    Happiness  was 
enjoyed  unconsciously ;  beneath  the  rugged  exterior,  hu- 
manity wore  its  sweetest  smile.   There  was  for  a  long  time 
hardly  a  lawyer  in  the  land.    The  husbandman  who  held 
his  own  plough,  and  fed  his  own  cattle,  was  the  great  man 
of  the  age ;  no  one  was  superior  to  the  matron,  who,  with 
her  busy  daughters,  kept  the  hum  of  the  wheel  incessantly 
alive,  spinning  and  weaving  every  article  of  their  dress. 
Faslnon  was  confined  withm  narrow  limits ;  and  pride> 
which  aimed  at  no  grander  equipage  than  a  pilHcxi,  could 
exult  only  in  the  common  splendour  of  the  blue  and 
white  linen  gown,  with  short  sxeeTes^  coming  down  to  ihe 
waist,  and  in  the  snow-white  flaxen  apron,  which,  primly 
starched  and  ironed,  was  worn  on  public  days  by  every 
woman  in  the  land.  For  there  was  no  revolution  except  from 
the  time  of  sowing  to  the  time  of  reaping;  from  the  plain 
dress  of  the  week  day  to  the  more  trim  attire  of  Sunday. 
Every  family  was  taught  to  look  upward  to  God,  as  to 
the  fountain  ot  all  good.    Yet  life  W£U9  not  sombre.    The 
gpirit  of  frolic  mingled  with  innocence ;  religion  itself 
sometimes  wore  the  garb  of  g[aiety ;  and  the  annual  thanks- 
giving to  God  was,  from  primitive  times,  b&  joyous  as  it 
was  sincere.     iN'ature  always    asserts    her  rights,  and 
abounds  in  means  of  gladness. 

The  frugality  of  private  life  had  its  influence  on  public 
expenditure.  Half  a  century  after  the  concession  of  the 
charter,  the  annual  expenses  of  the  government  did  not 
exceed  eight  hundred  pounds,  or  four  thousand  dollars ; 
and  the  wages  of  the  cfiief  justice  were  ten  shillings  a  day 
while  on  service.  In  each  county  a  magistrate  acted  as 
judge  of  probate,  and  the  business  was  transacted  with 
snudl  expense  to  the  fatherless. (1) 

Education  was  always  esteemed  a  concern  of  deepest 
interest,  and  there  were  common  schools  from  the  nrst. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  a  small  college,  such  as  the  d^  of 
smaU  thin^  permitted,  began  to  be  established ;  and  Yale 
owes  its  birth  "  to  ten  worthy  fathers,  who,  in  1700,  as- 
sembled at  Branford,  and  eacn  one,  laying  a  few  volumes 
on  a  table,  said,  '  I  give  these  books  for  the  founding  of  a 
college  in  this  colony.' " 

But  the  political  education  of  the  peoi^e  \a  ^s^a  *^  ""^sifc 

(1)  TVmnbxQl,  i.  452,  45S. 
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happy  organization  of  towns,  which  here,  as  indeed 
throughout  all  New  England,  constituted  each  sepanie 
settlement  a  little  democracy  of  itself.  It  was  the  natunl 
reproduction  of  the  system,  which  the  instinct  of  hmnanirf 
had  imperfectly  revealed  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceston. 
In  the  ancient  repuhlics,  citizenship  had  been  an  hereditai; 
privilege.  In  Connecticut,  citizenship  was  acquired  Iff 
mhabitancy,  was  lost  by  removal.  !Each  towu-meetii^ 
was  a  little  legislature,  and  all  inhabitants,  the  affluot 
and  the  more  needy,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  were  mem* 
bers  with  equal  franchises.  There  the  taxes  of  the  ton 
were  discussed  and  levied ;  there  the  village  officers  we» 
chosen;  there  roads  were  laid  out,  and  oridges  voted; 
there  tlie  minister  was  elected,  the  representatives  to  tie 
assembly  were  instructed.  The  debate  was  open  to  all; 
wisdom  asked  no  favours ;  the  churl  abated  nothing  of  liii 
pretensions.  Whoever  reads  the  records  of  these  viUue 
democracies,  will  be  perpetually  coming  upon  some  Htue 
document  of  political  wisdom,  which  breathes  the  freshnen 
of  rural  legislation,  and  wins  a  disproportioned  interest 
from  the  justice  and  simpUcity  of  the  times.  As  the  pro- 
gress of  society  required  exertions  in  a  wider  field,  the 
public  mind  was  quickened  by  associations  that  were 
olended  with  early  history ;  and  when  Connecticut  emerged 
from  the  quiet  of  its  origin,  and  made  its  way  into  scenes 
where  a  new  poUtical  world  was  to  be  created,  the  sagadtr 
that  had  regulated  the  afiairs  of  the  village,  gained 
admiration  in  the  field  and  in  council. 

During  the  intervening  century,  we  shall  rarely  have 
occasion  to  recur  to  Connecticut;  its  institutions  were 
perfected.  For  more  than  a  century  peace  was  within  iti 
borders  ;  and,  with  transient  interruptions,  its  democratic 
institutions  were  unharmed.  For  a  century,  with  short 
exceptions,  its  history  is  the  picture  of  colomal  happiness. 
To  describe  its  condition  is  but  to  enumerate  the  blessings 
of  self-government,  as  exercised  by  a  community  of  farm- 
ers, who  have  leisure  to  reflect,  who  cherish  education, 
and  who  have  neither  a  nobility  nor  a  populace.  How 
dearly  it  remembered  the  parent  island,  is  told  by  the 
Enshsh  names  of  its  towns.  Could  Charles  II.  have 
looked  back  upon  earth,  and  seen  what  security  his  gift 
of  a  charter  had  conferred,  he  might  have  gloried  in  an  act 
which  redeemed  his  \a£e  feota.  wj  (?i[^»s%«  qH  'WqW^^i^eea 
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Tinproductive  of  public  happiness.  The  contentment  of 
Connecticut  was  mil  to  the  brim.  In  a  public  proclamation 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  colony,  it  told  the  world  that 
its  days  under  the  charter  were  "halcyon  days  of 
peace." 

Those  days  never  will  return.  Time,  as  it  advances, 
never  reproduces  an  old  piece,  but  unfolds  new  scenes  in 
the  grand  drama  of  human  existence — scenes  of  more  glory, 
of  more  wealth,  of  more  action,  but  not  of  more  tranquillity 
and  purity. 

Rhode  Island  was  fostered  by  Charles  II.  with  stiU 
greater  liberality.     When  Roger  Williams  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  the  Long  ParUament  the  confirmed 
union  of  the  territories  that  now  constitute  the  state, 
he  returned  to  America,  leaving  John  Clarke  as  the  agent 
1652-  of  the  colony  in  England.    Never  did  a  young  com- 
1664.  monwealth  possess  a  more  faithful  friend ;  and  never 
did  a  young  people  cherish  a  fonder  desire  for  the  en- 
fi-anchisement  of  mind.      "Plead  our  case,"  they 
'  ^^'  had  said  to  him  in  previous  instructions,  which  Gorton 
and  others  had  draughted,  (1)  "  in  such  sort  as  we  may  not 
be  compelled  to  exercise  any  civil  power  over  men's  con- 
sciences ;  we  do  judge  it  no  less  than  a  point  of  absolute 
cruelty."     And  now  that  the  hereditary  monarch 
was  restored  and  duly  acknowledged,  they  had  faith 
that  "the  gracious  hand  of  Providence  would  preserve 
them  in  their  just  rights  and  privileges."(2)     "  It  is  much 
in  our  hearts,"  they  urged  in  their  petition  to  Charles  II., 
**  to  hold  forth  a  lively  experiment,  that  a  most  flourishing 
civil  state  may  stand,  and  best  be  maintained,  with  a 
full  Uberty  of  religious  concernments."    The  benevolent 
monarch  Ustened  to  their  petition ;  it  is  more  remark- 
*    ^*  able  that  Clarendon  exerted  himself  (3)  for  the  men 
who  used  to  describe  themselves  as  having  fled  from 
bishops  as  from  wolves  ;  the  experunent  of  rehgious  free- 
dom in  a  nook  of  a  remote  continent,  coidd  not  appear 
dangerous  ;  it  might  at  once  build  up  another  rival  to 
Massachusetts,  and  solve  a  curious  problem  in  the  history 
of  man.     The  charter,  therefore,  which  was  delayed  only 

(1)  MS.  extracts  from  the  records.  The  instructions  are  printed  in 
^ass.  Hist.  Coll.  xvii.  85 — 87.  The  document  is  of  the  highest  interest , 
no  leaniinfi:  or  skill  in  rhetoric  could  have  mended  it. 

(2)  Commission  to  John  Clarke,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Co\i.xm.^^t^\> 

(3)  R.  I.  Records. 
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by  controTcraies  about  bounds,  was  at  length  perfected, 
and,  with  new  principles,  embodied  all  that  had  bea 
'  granted  to  Connecticut.  (1)  The  supreme  power  wm 
committed — ^the  rule  continues  to-day — to  a  gorernor, 
deputy-governor,  ten  assistants,  now  called  senators,  md 
deputies  from  the  towns.  It  marks  a  singular  moderatiatt, 
that  the  scruples  of  the  inhabitants  were  so  respected,  1^ 
no  oath  of  allegiance (2)  was  required  of  them;  the  km 
were  to  be  agreeable  to  those  of  England,  yet  with  tie 
kiud  refrrencc  "to  the  constitution  of  the  place,  andtlv 
nature  of  the  people ;"  and  with  great  beneyolenoe  tiie 
monarch  proceeded  to  exercise,  as  his  brother  attempted 
to  do  in  England,  and  as  by  the  laws  of  England  he  oodd 
not  exercise  within  the  realm,  the  dispensing  power  ia 
matters  of  religion.  "  No  person  within  the  said  coloirr, 
at  any  time  hereafter,  shall  be  anywise  moleBted^Tmished, 
disquieted,  or  called  in  question,  for  any  difierence  in 
opinion  in  matters  of  rehgion ;  every  person  may  at  a& 
tmies  freely  and  fully  enjoy  his  own  judgment  and  ogo- 
science  in  matters  of  rehgious  concernments."  The  ciax- 
tor  did  not  limit  freedom  to  Christian  sects  alone;  it 
granted  equal  rig;hts  to  the  Painim,  and  the  worshipper  of 
Fo.  To  tJio  disciples  of  Confucius  it  was,  on  the  part  d 
a  Christian  prince,  no  more  than  an  act  of  reciprocal  jiu- 
tioo ;  the  charter  of  Bhode  Island  was  granted  just  one 
year  after  the  Emperor  of  China  had  proclaimed  the  en- 
jTranchisement  of  Cniistianity  among  the  hundred  millions 
of  his  people. 

^o  joy  could  be  purer  than  that  of  the  colonists,  when 
the  news  was  spread  abroad,  that  "  George  Baxter, (3)  the 
most  faythful  and  happie  brinffer  of  the  charter,"  had 
arrived.*  On  the  beautirul  island,  long  esteemed  a  paragoa 
for  fertility,  and  famed  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  sea-side 
spots  in  the  world,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  gathered 
together.  "  for  the  solemn  reception  or  his  Majesty's 
gracious  letters  patent."  It  was  **  a  very  great  meetmc 
and  assemblv."  The  letters  of  the  n^mi  "  were  opene£ 
and  read  witli  good  delivery  and  attention  ;"  the  cnarter 
was  next  taken  forth  from  the  precious  box  that  had  held 
it.  and  *'  was  read  bv  Baxter,  in  the  audience  and  view  of 
all  the  people ;  and  the  leners  with  his  Majesty's  roval 
stamp,  and  the  broad  seal,  with  much  beseeming*  gravity, 

^s'  Backus,  Aknon  il^irvTs  vorf  »fi«ra»xe.  ^«^  TOis-jaws  -et^^  - 
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were  held  up  on  liigli,  and  presented  to  the  perfect  view  of 
the  people."  iN'ow  their  republic  was  safe;  Massa- 
chxLsetts  nad  denied  its  separate  existence ;  she  must  yield 
to  the  willmg  witness  of  their  sovereign.  And  how  could 
the  inhabitmts  of  Shode  Island  oe  otherwise  than 
grateful  to  Charles  II.,  who  had  granted  to  them  all  that 
tiliey  had  asked,  and  who  relied  on  their  affections,  without 
exacting  even  the  oath  of  allegiance  P 

This  charter  of  government,  constituting,  as  it  then 
seemed,  a  pure  democracnr,  and  establishing  a  political 
system  whi(3i  few  beside  me  Ehode  Islanders  themselves 
believed  to  be  practicable,  remained  in  existence  till  it 
became  the  oldest  constitutional  charter  in  the  world.  It 
outlived  the  principles  of  Clarendon  and  the  policy  of 
Charles  II.  The  probable  population  of  Ehode  Island,  at 
the  time  of  its  reception,  may  have  been  two  thousand 
£ve  hundred.  In  one  hundred  and  seveniy  years,  that 
number  increased  forty  fold ;  and  the  government,  which 
was  hardly  thought  to  contain  checks  enough  on  the 
vower  (^  the  people,  to  endure  even  among  shepherds  and 
iarmers,  protected  a  dense  population,  and  the  accumula- 
tions of  a  widely-extended  commerce.  Kowhere  in  the  world 
were  life,  liberty,  and  prcmerty  safer  than  in  Ehode  Island. 

The  thanks  of  the  colony  were  unanimously  voted  to 
a  triumvirate  of  benefactors  (1) — ^to  "  "FTing  Charles  of 
England,  for  his  high  and  inestimable,  yea,  incomparable 
favour ; "  to  Clarendon,  the  historian,  tilie  statesman,  the 
prime  minister,  who  had  shown  "  to  the  colony  exceeding 
great  care  and  love;"  and  to  the  modest  and  virtuous 
Clarke,  (2)  the  persevering  and  disinterested  envoy,  who, 
during  a  twelve  years'  mission,  had  sustained  himself  by 
^  £s  own  exertions  and  a  mortgage  on  his  estate; 
■  whose  whole  life  was  a  continued  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence, and  who,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  all  his  pos- 
sessions for  the  relief  of  the  needy,  and  the  education  of 
ifite  *^®  y<5^^"^'  Others  have  sought  office  to  advance 
'  their  fortmies ;  he,  like  Eoger  Williams,  parted  with 
his  Httle  means  for  the  public  good.  He  had  powerM 
enemies  in  Massachusetts,  and  left  a  name  without  a  spot. 

(1)  MS.  Record,  Vote  8.  4,  and  6. 

C2)  On  Clarke,  see  Backus,  i.  440 ;  AUen*B  Biog.  Diet.    The  charge  of 
"  basenees  '*  in  Grahame,  i.  316,  is  an  onwananted  misapprehenHiop., 
His  enemies  in  Massachusetts  disliked  liis  prtDC\p\ea  «cA\s^  ««&&r»»»\ 
iiier  respected  his  fidelity  and  his  blamde&a  cfkiax^c^ec.     QLtci^nBfife  >& 
asnally  very  candid  in  his  judgments. 


'  ■' .f  '  ' "  ■  "".11..     ■'■?-■.  "^?r^  n-rc  TnrLiiljcc^-l 
'  ~  .-  •-"■..'    1  "''  1  ■■  ■"■•?.  T^r  liie  rxnrcizes/ 
•     ■■'.   ".r^  .-f  1.*- .~  :r.i."_   •■ii.'!!t*s*i':r:  :   iz,'i 't?  ii ' 
-    .■■•■    -.--.'i-:    ■    "-7  i.T  TTTinr.  I     rliii  Kcsa: 
'   '  -.•      •■■—,-'■■:  :t .ZL  '.z^z  T-' i-rmenr  of  ffeedffl 
■    •  -  .-.       "...'.   ■.-:-7-':r_  Ti*^  -.:^    tiie  aec  ofa 
',.*  ;r;.  V.  •:  ;•.*'.::  ;. -7   i:    :!■?  public  reoords  i> 
';.;>*'-/,';.'.'.,"•'•-'■    ,:  r^T.?.a.ni.ie  th.e  alterarion.  fe 
' ;. '  V /% - . '.:.  i'---; J  ■'/,-.  : f  Enelijii  politics.     The es- 
"  ;,'  '/;.  /  i.»  ',t9knf\>'",  f'yT  '.'.'.^T^  "^tve  HO  Boman  Catholks 


■/. 


I'/fiv.      WJj'r.'i,   ir*  tht*  war  for   independence, 
I  f  ii'  li  .-hij;*!  ;irriv'-'l  in  thr;  liarboiirs  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
Ni/'#fi.'i.»i«  r»f,  *'xr:/'j>t.iori  wa.=i  immediately   erased  by  thf 
l«  fn.liiiiinv    'llu'.rc.  Iittv<*  )fe(:u  those,  who,  arguing  plausibfr 
li'iifi  I  In-  |rnril^'rl  /^opy,  h;ive  referred  this  exception  to  di 
lintl.  jffiMTiil   iiMH«'iiil»ly  that  met  at  Newport  after  thf 
|imIi'iiI   urn v<mI.     1   h>iv(!  carefully  examined  the  recordii 
iii>i|   (iml   Mini.  (In*  pfoph'  of  Khode  Island,  on  acceptioi; 
Mnir  I  linHfT.  MilinuiMl  llio  p^roat  principle  of  intellectni 
^^     liliii'lv  III  ilH  widest  scope.     The  first   a88embly(2j 
iliil  hi  He  more  lh:ni  or^^Jn^izo  the  government  ane*. 
fniil  i-i'pi'dl  nil  \n\\H  inconsisttMit  with  the  charter — a  repeil 
\\\\u\\   pivrliidcM   I  ho  pos.'*ihility  of  the  disfranchisinfT  <>I* 
liiMMMM  r.-tiholtoM.     In  M.*n,  tho  n.'^irular  session  was  held, 
■n»il  tchtMou!*  tWctloui  was  ostabli^liod  in  the  renr  wori 
o»  \h»' 1 1\  »\<iM' vi*^     Hio  I»iN\*id  tonns  embraoo  not'Komaa 
\-»^ '»,»',.,•.  v.\,Mv'.\.  bu:  v.io:\  v>:*  ovorv  crocd.     "yopen«i 
■>'■,»*■   »i  >v.\  n'.\\»»  U,*-.v;;;Vt  Iv  ar.vwnv*  vwlle'd  ir.  cTi^d^ 
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if  to  preserve  a  record  tliat  should  refute  the  caiumny,  in 
May,  1665,  the  legislature  asserted  that  "  liberty  to  all 
persons,  as  to  the  worship  of  God,  had  been  a  principle 
maintained  in  the  colony  from  the  very  beginning  thereof; 
and  it  was  much  in  their  hearts  to  preserve  the  same 
liberty  for  ever."(l)  Nor  does  this  rest  on  their  own 
testimony  in  their  own  favour.  The  commissioners  from 
Enfflaud,  who  visited  Ehode  Island,  reported  of  its  people, 
**  They  aJlow  Uberty  of  conscience  to  aU  who  live  civilly ; 
they  admit  of  all  religions."  (2)  And  affain,  in  1680,  the 
government  of  the  colony  could  say,  what  therew  as  no 
.one  oppressed  individual  to  controvert,  "  We  leave  every 
man  to  walk  as  God  persuades  his  heart ;  all  our  people 
enjoy  freedom  of  conscience."  (3)  Freedom  of  conscience, 
Tuuimited  freedom  of  mind,  was,  from  the  first,  the  trophy 
of  the  Baptists. 

What  moxe  shall  we  relate  of  Ehode  Island  in  this 
early  period  ?  That  it  invented  a  new  mode  of  voting, 
fiince  each  freeman  was  obliged  to  subscribe  his  name  on 
the  outside  of  his  ballot  P  that,  for  a  season,  it  divided  its 
general  assembly  into  two  houses — a  change  which,  near 
the  close  of  the  century,  was  permanently  adopted? 
*  ^'  that  it  ordered  the  towns  to  pay  the  deputies  three 
shillings  a  day  for  their  legislative  services  P  that  it  was 
importuned  bv  Plymouth,  and  vexed  by  Connecticut,  on 
the  subject  of  boundanes  P  that,  asking  commercial  im- 
munities, it  recounted  to  Clarendon  the  merits  of  its  bay, 
"  in  very  deed  the  most  excellent  in  New  England ;  having 
harbours  safe  for  the  biggest  ships  that  ever  say  led  the 
sea,  and  open  when  others  at  the  east  and  west  are  locked 
up  with  stony  doors  of  ice  ?  "  It  is  a  more  interesting 
question,  if  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of 
mind  were  strictly  respected. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  have  charged 
Ehode  Island  with  persecuting  the  Quakers.  The  calumny 
has  not  even  a  plausible  foundation.  The  royal  commis« 
sioners,  in  1665,  less  charitable  than  the  charter,  required 
the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  the  general  assembly,  scrupulous 
in  its  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  would  listen  to 
no  proposition  except  for  an  engagement  of  fidehty,  and 
due  obedience  to  the  laws.  To  refuse  the  engagement 
was  to  forfeit  the  elective  franchise.    Cjcj>q\!^  ^  ^sSA^t 

O)  Mass.  Hist.  CoU,  xvU.  08.  {^  "HMtcXi.  CcJ«i.  ^\^»  V^''^* 

(3)  Chalmers,  384. 
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coiarse  have  been  proposed  P  "Wlieii,  by  experience,  thi 
engagement  was  found  irksome  to  the  Quakers,  it  was  tb 
next  year  repealed.  (1) 

Once,  indeed,  Rhode  Island  was  betrayed  into  incon 
sistency.  There  had  been  great  difficulties  in  collectiiij 
taxes,  and  towns  had  reftised  to  pay  their  rates.  In  1671 
the  general  assembly  passed  a  law,  inflicting  a  sever 
penaBy  on  any  one  who  should  speak  in  town-meetmj 
against  the  payment  of  the  assessments.  The  law  lost  t 
its  advocates  their  re-election ;  in  the  next  year,  tb 
*  ^^'  magistrates  were  selected  from  the  people  call« 
Quakers,  and  freedom  of  debate  was  restored.  Geoi^ 
Fox  himself  was  present  among  his  Friends,  demandbj 
a  double  diligence  in  "  ^ards  against  oppression,"  and  ii 
the  firm  support  "  of  the  good  of  the  people.**  The  in 
struction  of  **  all  the  people  in  their  rignts,**  lie  esteema 
the  creative  power  of  good  in  the  colony ;  and  he  adds,- 
for  in  his  view  Christianity  estabhshed  political  equality,- 
"  You  are  the  unworthiest  men  upon  the  earth,  if  you  A 
lose  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  liath  made  you  free  i 
life  and  glory."(2) 

For  Maryland,  the  restoration  of  the  Stoarts  was  tk 
restoration  of  its  proprietary.  Virginia  possessed  & 
stronger  claims  for  favour  than  Slioae  Island  ad 
^  ^*  Connecticut;  and  Sir  William  Berkeley  himself  eat 
barked  for  Endand  as  the  agent  of  the  colony.  BsJ 
Yirgiaia  was  unhappy  alike  in  the  agent  whom  she  selected 
and  in  the  object  of  her  pursuit.  Berkeley  was  eager  u 
the  advancement  of  his  own  interests ;  and  Virginia  desife^ 
relief  from  the  pressure  of  the  Navigation  Act,  (3)  whii 

(1)  Brinley,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  v.  2l6— 2S0;  Hdmes,  i.  341.  CcmuHe 
in  reply,  Eddy  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  zvii.  97 ;  Knowles,  324,  32s. 

(2)  The  leading  inrinted  authorities  for  early  Rhode  Island  history,  tfi 
CaUender'8  Centuiy  Sermon,  Backus's  History  of  the  Baptists,  M 
Knowles's  Roger  Williams.  The  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  contain  many  useft 
docmnents,  too  various  to  be  spedally  cited.  Our  Rhode  Island  Histtniei 
Society  has  published  three  valuable  v(dumes.  Hopkins's  History  of  Fn 
vidence  is  not  accurate ;  it  is  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  CoU.  Compare,  alio 
Walsh's  Appeal,  431,  &c.  Let  me  not  forget  to  add  the  reprints  from  tk 
Records,  and  the  Commentaries  of  Henry  Bull,  of  Newport.  Beside 
printed  works,  I  have  large  MS.  materials,  which  I  coUected  in  mi 
from  the  public  offices  in  Rhode  Island.  I  am  especially  indebted  to  f^ 
Ham  R.  Staples,  who,  with  singular  liberality,  intrusted  to  me  the  iJES 
collections  which  he  has  been  gathering  fcnr  years.  Such  kindness  denuBrf 
my  gratitude. 

(3)  Albany  Kecoxds,  xv^.  \Sft.  !».  xcijVj,  \)w&  Ti\sJw3a."V .  1,  q  j^w  u 
160a.  "  Gov.  Berkley  Yma  aa  -^efc  «S«c\ftdL'ir«rr"^^>2»'KD^^wwiat  ^^^^ 
lish  Virghuans.'*    Records,  x<roi.  \W  • 
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Charles  II.  had  so  recently  ratified.  Relief  was  impos- 
sible ;  for  it  was  beyond  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  and 
lay  only  within  the  power  of  parliament.  Virginia  re- 
ceived no  charter,  nor  any  guarantee  for  her  established 
constitution,  except  in  the  instructions  to  her  governor. 
The  confidence  of  loyalty  was  doomed  to  suner  heavy 
retribution ;  and,  to  satisfy  the  greediness  of  favourite 
^  courtiers,  Virginia  was  dismembered  by  lavish  grants, 
till  at  last  the  whole  colony  was  given  away  for  a  genera- 
tion, afl  recklessly  as  a  man  would  give  away  a  life- 
^  ^^*  estate  in  a  farm. 

Meantime,  Sir  William  Berkeley  made  use  of  his  pre- 
sence in  England  for  his  own  account,  and  set  the  example 
of  narrowing  the  limits  of  the  province  for  which  ne 
^  ^*  acted,  by  embarking  with  Clarendon,  and  six  other 
principal  courtiers  and  statesmen  of  that  day,  in  an  im- 
mense speculation  in  lands.  Berkeley,  being  about  to 
return  to  America,  was,  perhaps,  esteemed  a  convenient 
instrument.  King  Charles  was  caricatured  in  Holland, 
with  a  woman  on  each  arm,  and  courtiers  picking  his 
pocket.  This  time  they  took  whole  provinces ;  the  terri- 
tory which  they  obtamed,  if  divided  among  the  eight, 
haa  given  to  earn  a  tract  as  extensive  as  the  kingdom  of 
IVance. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  territorial  changes  made 
by  Charles  II.,  it  remains  to  be  added,  that,  havmg  given 
1664.  away  the  whole  south,  he  enfeoffed  his  brother  with 
1677.  the  country  between  Pemaquid  and  the  St.  Croix.  The 
proprietary  ri^ts  to  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  were 
revived,  with  me  intent  to  purchase  them  for  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth.  The  fine  couiitry  from  Connecticut  Eiver 
to  Delaware  Bay,  tenanted  by  nearly  ten  thousand 

•  souls,  in  spite  of  the  charter  to  Winthrop,  and  the 
possession  of  the  Dutch,  was,  like  part  of  Maine,  given  to 
the  Duke  of  York.    The  charter  which  secured  a  large 

and  fertile  province  to  William  Penn,  and  thus  in- 

*  vested  philanthropy  with  executive  power  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Delaware,  was  a  grant  from  Charles  H. 
1670.  "^^^  Philip's  war  in  New  England,  Mount  Hope 

was  hardly  rescued  from  a  courtier,  then  famous  as 
the  author  of  two  indifferent  comedies.  Qlie  grant  of  Nova 
^^  Scotia  to  Sir  Thomas  Temple  was  nofe  T«^c^«i^,'^R*^'^'» 
^'  with  the  inconsisteiicy  of  ignotaxicfe,  Kc»SiMs»^  -^f^>iQa. 
indeBmte   boJwdaxie§,    was     Te&toied    \o    ^2!aB    ^x^-^^^* 
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From  the  outer  cape  of  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  tenure  of  every  territory  was  chan^ei 
Nay,  fiirther,  the  trade  with  Africa. — ^the  link  in  the  chain 
of  universal  commerce,  that  first  joined  !Europe,  Asia,  and 
America  together,  and  imited  the  Caucasian,  the  Malay, 
and  the  Ethiopian  races  in  indissoluble  bondsh — ^was  giTen 
away  to  a  company,  which  alone  had  the  right  of  plant- 
ing on  the  African  coast.  The  frozen  zone  itself  was 
^^'  invaded,  and  Rince  Eupert  and  his  associates  were 
endowed  with  a  monopoly  of  the  regions  on  Hudson's 
Bay. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  his  power,  Charles  11.  gaff 
away  a  large  part  of  a  continent.  Could  he  have  continiied 
as  lavish,  in  tne  course  of  his  reign  he  would  have  giFen 
away  the  world. 


CHAPTER   Xn. 

HASSACHUSETTS  AND  CHABLES    II. 

Massachusetts  never  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  re- 
stored government.    The  virtual  independence  whiA 
^^^'  had  been  exercised  for  the  last  twenty  years,  was  too 
dear  to  bo  hastily  relinquished.    The  news  of  the  reston- 
tion,  brought  by  the  ships  in  which  Groffe  and  WhaDeT 
were  passengers,  was  received  with  sceptical  anxiety ;  aiw 
no  notice  was  taten  of  the  event.    At  the  session  of  the 
general  court  in  October,  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the 
king  did  not  succeed :  aflairs  in  England  were  stilll-esarded 
as  unsettled.    At  last  it  became  certain  that  the  heredi- 
tary familv  of  kings  had  recovered  its  authority,  and  that 
swarms  or  enemies  to  the  colony  had  gathered  round  ihe 
new  government ;  a  general  court  was  convened,  and  ad- 
dresses were  prepared  for  the  parliament  and  the  monarch. 
These  addresses    have  been  censured  as   marked  with 
Oriental  adulation :  (1)  the  spirit  that  breathes  throng 
them  is  republican ;  the  language  of  hyperbole  was  bo^ 
rowed  from  the  manners  of  the  East,  so  tWrniliffi.  f^pQm  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.    By  advice  of  the  great 
majority  of  elders,  no   iudgpient  was  expressed  on  the 
execution  of  ChaiVesl.,  «sA"  ^«>  ^«^w>a  isoi&QaAssfis;'  ^ 
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the  pa8t.(l)  The  colonists  appealed  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
lancf,(2)  as  "  a  king  who  had  seen  adversity,  and  who, 
having  himself  been  an  exile,  knew  the  hearts  of  exiles." 
They  prayed  for  "  the  continuance  of  civil  and  religious 
liberties,'  and  requested  against  complaints  an  opportu- 
nity of  defence.  **  Let  not  the  king  near  men's  words," 
— such  was  their  petition  ; — "  your  servants  are  true  men, 
fearing  God  and  the  king.  We  could  not  live  without  the 
public  worship  of  God :  that  we  might,  therefore,  enjoy 
divine  worship  without  human  mixtiires,  we,  not  without 
tears,  departed  from  our  country,  kindred,  and  fathers' 
houses.  Our  garments  are  become  old  by  reason  of  the 
very  long  journey ;  ourselves,  who  came  away  in  our 
strength,  are,  many  of  us,  become  gray-headed,  and  some 
of  us  stooping  for  age."  In  return  for  the  protection  of 
their  hberties,  they  promise  the  blessing  of  a  people  whose 
trust  is  in  God. 

At  the  same  time,  Leverett,  the  agent  of  the  colony,  was. 
instructed  to  make  interest  in  its  behalf  with  members  of 
parliament  and  the  privy  council ;  to  intercede  for  its 
chartered  liberties  ;  to  resist  appeals  to  England,  alike  in 
cases  civil  or  criminal.  Some  hope  was  entertained  that 
the  new  government  might  be  propitious  to  New  England 
commerce,  and  renew  the  favours  which  the. Long  Parlia- 
ment had  conceded.  But  the  Navigation  Act  had  just 
been  passed ;  and  Massachusetts  never  gained  an  ex- 
emption from  its  severity  till  she  ceased  to  demand  it  as  a 
favour. 

•  Meantime  a  treatise,  which  Ehot,  the  benevolent  apostle 
of  the  Indians, — ^the  same  who  had  claimed  for  the  people 
a  voice  even  in  making  treaties, — ^had  published  in  defence 
of  the  unmixed  principles  of  popular  freedom,  was  con- 
demned, as  too  ftul  of  the  seditious  doctrines  of  democratic  ' 

liberty  ;  the  single-minded  author  did  not  hesitate  to 
'  ^*  suppress  his  book  on  "the  Christian  Commonwealth," 
and  in  guarded  language  to  acknowledge  the  form  of 

government  by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  as   not  only 
iwfdl,  but  emment.(3) 

A  general  expression  of  good-will  from  the  king  could 
not  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  colonists.  Tlie  com- 
mitee  for  the  plantations  had  already  surmised  that  Mas- 
sachusetts would,  if  it  dared,  cast  off  its  allegiance,  and  tlc- 

(J)  Hutch.  CoU.  332:  "  It  is  doubted  by  t\ie  mos^,*'  &«:.  'EAset^^  K^vv^t, 
(2)  Ibid.  325—329,  [^  ^>x\AStoJ£M»S«v,x.  W*- 
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sort  to  an  alliance  with  Spain,  or  to  any  desperate  remedy, 
rather  than  admit  of  appeals  to  England.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject a  controversy  immediately  arose ;  and  the  royal 
government  resolved  to  establish  the  principle  which  the 
Long  ParUament  had  waived. 

It  was  therefore  not  without  reason,  that  the  colony 
foreboded  collision  with  the  crown  ;  and  after  a  ftill  report 
from  a  numerous  committee,  of  which  Bradstreet,  Haw- 
thorne, Mather,  and  Norton,  were  members,  the  general 
court  published  a  declaration  of  natural  and  chartered 
rights. 

Their  hberties  under  God  and  their  patent  they  declare 
to  be,  "  to  choose  their  own  governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  representatives ;   to  admit  freemen  on  terms  to  be 
prescribed  at  their  own  pleasure ;  to  set  up  all  sorts  of 
officers,  superior  and  inferior,  and  point  out  their  power 
and  places  ;  to  exercise,  by  their  annually-elected  miagis- 
trates  and  deputies,  all  power  and  authority,  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial ;  to  defend  themselves  by  force  of 
arms  against  every  aggression ;  and  to  reject,  as  an  in- 
fringement of  their  right,  any  parhamentary  or  royal  im- 
position, prejudicial  to  the  country,  and  contrary  to  any 
just  act  of  colonial  legislation."    The  duties  of  allegiance 
were  narrowed  to  a  few  points,  which  conferred  neither 
profit  nor  substantial  power  on  the  mother  country  or  its 
sovereign. 

Thus  the  Puritan  commonwealth  joined  issue  with  the 
king,  by  denying  the  right  of  appeal,  and  with  the  parlia- 
ment, by  declarmg  the  I^avigation  Act  an  infringement  of 
chartered  rights.  It  was  not  tiU  these  long  and  careful 
preparations  had  been  completed,  that,  more  than  a  year 
after  his  restoration,  Charles  II.  was  acknowledged  by 
public  proclamation.  We  have  seen  how  England  wel- 
comed his  return ;  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts  per- 
mitted no  man  to  drink  the  king's  health.  A  few  formali- 
ties were  coldly  observed.  The  day  that  saw  monarchy 
renewed  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  was  not  esteemed  a  day 
of  rejoicing. 

The  young  repubhc  had  continued  the  exercise  of  its 
government  as  of  right ;  complaints  against  her  had  mul- 
tipUed ;  and  her  own  interests,  seconding  the  express 
orders  of  the  monarch,  induced  her  to  send  envoys  to  XJon- 
don.  The  country  waa  di^dad  m  Qr5ivs^Q\v.\  the  large 
majority  insisted  on  Bustaimn^,  m^i\l  ^a  Oa3Kx\«rt»  ^Tv\siSa- 
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pendent  administration  in  undiminislied  force ;  others  were 
willing  to  make  such  concessions  as  would  satisfy  the 
ministry  of  Clarendon.  The  first  party  held  the  reins  of 
government,  and  John  Norton,  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  rigid  Puritan,  yet  a  Mend  to  moderate  counsels,  was 
joined  with  the  excellent  Simon  Bradstreet  in  the  com- 
mision  for  England.    They  were  instructed  to  per^ 

^'  suade  the  king  of  the  confiding  loyalty  of  Massadiu- 
setts,  and  yet  to  simer  no  appeals  fi:om  the  colony  to  Lis 
clemency  or  his  consideration  5  to  propitiate  the  monarch, 
and  yet  to  save  the  independence  of  the  country.  Con- 
scious that  they  were  sent  on  an  impossible  mission,  the 
envoys  embarked  with  great  reluctance.  Letters  were  at 
the  same  time  transmitted  to  those  of  the  English  states- 
men on  whose  friendship  it  was  safe  to  rely.(lj 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  secret  wishes  or  inten- 
tions in  England,  King  Charles,  aware  of  the  spirit  of  the 
colonists,  conscious  of  his  own  poverty  and  weakness,  and 
ignorant  of  the  nimibers  and  strength  of  Massachusetts, 
received  the  messengers  with  courtesy ;  and  they  returned 
in  the  fall  with  the  royal  answer,  which  probably  origin 
nated  with  Clarendon.  A  confirmation  of  the  charter  was 
granted,  and  an  amnesty  of  all  offences  during  the  late 
troubles  was  conditionally  promised.  But  the  king 
asserted  his  right  to  interfere  m  the  domestic  concerns  of 
the  colony ;  he  demanded  a  repeal  of  all  laws  derogatory 
to  his  authority ;  the  administration  of  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance ;  the  adminstration  of  justice  in  his  name ;  the 
complete  toleration  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  a  con- 
cession of  the  elective  franchise  to  every  inhabitant  pos- 
sessing a  competent  estate. 

These  requisitions  seemed  not  wholly  unreasonable  in 
themselves ;  the  people  of  Massachusetts  regarded,  not  so 
much  the  nature  of  tne  requisitions,  as  of  the  power  which 
made  the  demand.  The  principle  seemed  to  give  to  the 
monarch  a  virtual  negative  on  their  acts,  and  a  power  of 
reversing  the  judgments  of  their  courts.  The  question  of 
obedience  was  a  question  of  liberty,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
parties  of  prerogative  and  of  freedom.  Such  is  the  origin 
of  the  parties  which  continued  to  divide  Massachusetts  till 
the  establishment  of  actual  independence. 

The  character  of  the  times  connected  religious  in- 
tolerance with  the  contest.    Episcopacy  aa.d  tsvotmsssScc^ 

(1)  Hutch.  CoU.  S4Ar-d7^^. 
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were  feared  as  natural  allies :  Anabaptists,  also,  were 
Toyalists ;  they  had  appeared  before  the  ministry  in 
England  as  plaintiiis  against  Massachusetts,  and  conkt 
boast  of  the  special  favour  of  Charles  II.  The  principles 
of  an  enlightened  toleration  had  been  so  rapidly  gaining 
ground,  that  they  had  repeatedly  possessed  a  majority  in 
one  branch  of  the  legislature ;  but,  now  that  Massachu- 
setts was  compelled  to  resume  its  opposition  to  monarchy, 
a  censorship  over  the  press  was  established  ;  and  the  dis- 
trust of  all  dissension  from  the  established  forms  of  dissent, 
awakened  once  more  the  energies  of  reli^ous  bigotiy. 
The  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  instead  of  comply- 
ing with  the  wishes  of  the  king,  resolved  only  on  measures 
conducive  "to  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  to  the  feUcity  of  his 
people  ;"  that  is,  to  a  continuance  of  their  religious  insti- 
tutions, and  their  democratic  independence. 

Meantime  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  not 
^  ^*  ignorant  how  great  dangers  they  incurred  by  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  demand  of  their  sovereign. (1)  False 
rumours  were  mingled  with  true  reports,  and  assisted  to 
incense  the  court  at  St.  James's.  Whalley  and  Goffe,  it  was 
currently  asserted,  were  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;(2)  the 
union  oi  the  four  New  England  colonies  was  believed  ta 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  express  "  purpose  of  throwing 
ofi'  dependence  on  England.  "(3)  Sir  Thomas  Temple, 
Cromwell's  governor  of  Acadia,  had  resided  for  years  in 
New  England,  and  now  appeared  as  their  advocate.  "I 
assure  you  " — such  was  Clarendon's  message  to  Massachu- 
setts— "  of  my  true  love  and  friendship  to  your  country ; 
neither  in  your  privileges,  charter,  government,  nor  chiurch 
discipUnc,  shall  you  receive  any  prejudice.*'(4)  Yet  the 
news  was  soon  spread  abroad,  that  conoimissioners  would  be 
appointed  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  New  England ;  and  at 
length  there  was  room  to  beheve  that  they  had 
*  already  embarked,  and  that  ships  of  war  would  soon 
anchor  in  tno  harbour  of  Boston. (5) 

Precautionary  measures  were  promptly  adopted.     The 

\l)  Chalmers,  386.  (2)  MS.  letter  of  Sir  T.  Temple. 

(3)  MS.  letter  of  commissioners  to  T.  Prince,  of  Plymouth. 

(4)  Temple's  MS.  letter. 

(5}  The  chief  authorities  arc  Hutchinson's  Hist.  i.  c.  ii.  and  Appendix ; 
Hutch.  Coll. ;  Danforth  Papers,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  x>'iii.  Chalmers,  c.  ni. 
There  arc  many  papers  relating:  to  this  pcrio<l  in  Hazard.  Copious 
abstracts  flrom  the  RecotAa,  atvA.  ttoTtv  \X\c  'i^vs*.  ^\»x»  ^\».\ifcx'a  <a  'Vk«&«i.. 
chusetts,  have  been  most  \ft)etaSL7  t>jitAa\vROL  wft\vj  i .  ^.  y <8\\.. 
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patent  was  delivered  to  a  committee  of  four,  by  whom  it 
was  to  be  kept  safely  and  secretly  for  the  country.  To 
guard  against  danger  from  an  armed  force,  officers  and 
soldiers  were  forbidden  to  land  from  ships,  except  in  small 
parties ;  and  strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
was  required  from  them.  In  conformity  to  former  usage> 
a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  appomted.  The  usage 
has  Deen  ridiculed.  That  age  was  an  age  of  religious  faith  ; 
every  man  was  required  to  attend  public  worship.  Not  an 
individual,  but  the  sick,  was  ordmarily  absent ;  for,  in 
those  days,  the  mother  took  with  her  the  nursling  whom 
she  could  not  leave.  To  appoint  a  day  of  fasting  on  a 
special  occasion,  was  to  call  together,  in  their  respective 
assembhes,  every  individual  of  the  colony,  and  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  whole  people  to  a  single  subject,  imder 
the  sanction  of  the  invisible  presence  of  God.  No  mode 
of  diflfusing  inteUigence  could  equal  this,  which  reached 
every  man's  ear.  The  whole  public  mind  thus  became 
excited,  and  its  decisions  known. 

At  length  the  fleet,  equipped  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  Hudson,  arrived  at  Boston, 
bearing'  conmiissioners  hostile  to  colonial  liberties,  and 
charged  to  investigate  the  manner  in  which  the  charters  of 
"New  England  had  been  exercised,  "  with  ftdl  authority  to 
provide  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  according  to  the 
royal  instructions,  and  their  own  discretion." 

No  exertion  of  power  was  immediately  attempted ;  but 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  first,  descried  the 
approach  of  tyranny.  They  feared  discretion.  They 
would  never  trust  it  to  their  own  magistrates  ;  and  should 
they  now  submit  to  the  discretion  of  strangers  and  ene- 
mies ?  The  general  court  assembled  to  meet  the  danger ; 
and  measures  of  redress  and  prevention  were  devised. 

It  was  agreed  to  levy  two  hundred  men  for  the  ex- 
pected war  against  the  Dutch ;  and  this  was  done,  although 
the  services  of  the  men  were  never  required.  But  the 
coromission  was  considered  a  flagrant  violation  of  char- 
tered rights.  The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  had 
already  adopted  views  which  are  now  a  part  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country,  but  which  are  not  yet  received 
into  the  system  of  international  law.  In  regard  to  the 
obedience  due  to  a  government,  they  distinguished  be- 
tween natural  obedience  and  voluntary  svyfe^ftcMvovi.  T^^ 
child  bom  on  the  soil  of  England  \a  nao^^^^^a^    ^=^ 
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English  subject ;  but  they  held  to  the  original  n 
expatriation  ;^  that  every  man  mar  withdraw  firoi 
land  of  his  birth,  and  renounce  all  duty  of  allegianci 
all  claim  to  protection.  This  they  tihemselYes  had 
S^maining  in  England,  they  acknowledged  the  obli^ 
force  of  established  law;  because  those  laws  we 
tolerable,  they  had  emigrated  to  a  new  world,  wher< 
could  all  have  organized  their  government,  as  nu 
them  originally  did,  on  the  basis  of  natural  rights, 
perfect  independence. 

But  it  had  seemed  good  to  them  to  retain  their  cc 
tion  with  England ;  this  connection  they  held  to  be  ] 
voluntary;  originally  and  solely  established,  and 
fore  exclusively  denned,  by  the  charter,  which  wi 
instrument  of  that  voluntary  subjection,  and  the 
existing  compact  connecting  them  with  England, 
right  of  England  to  the  soil,  under  the  pretence  c 
covery,  they  derided  as  a  Popish  doctrine,  derived 
Alexander  vl. ;  and  they  pleaded,  as  of  more  avail, 
just  occupation,  and  their  purchase  from  the  natives. 

Such  were  the  views  by  which  they  were  anim 
and,  as  the  establishment  of  a  commission  with  6 
tionary  powers  was  not  specially  sanctioned  by 
charter,  they  resolved  to  resist  the  orders  of  the  km^ 
nullify  his  commission.  While,  therefore,  the  flee 
engaged  in  redudng  New  York,  Massachusetts  pub! 
an  order  prohibiting  complaints  to  the  commissioners 
preparing  a  remonstrance,  not  against  deeds  o 
ranny,  but  the  menace  of  tyranny — ^not  against  i 
wrong,  but  against  a  principle  of  wrong — thus  addi 
King  Charles  XL. : — 

"Dread  Sovereign, — ^The  first  undertakers  of  this 
tation  did  obtain  a  patent,  wherein  is  granted  fed 
absolute  power  of  governing  all  the  people  of  this  i 
by  men  onosen  from  among  themselves,  and  accordi 
such  laws  as  they  should  see  meet  to  establish.  A 
donation,  under  the  great  seal,  is  the  greatest  sec 
that  may  be  had  in  human  affairs.  Under  the  encou 
ment  and  security  of  the  royal  charter,  this  people  d 
their  own  charges,  transport  themselves,  their  wivei 
famihes,  over  the  ocean,  purchase  the  land  of  the  naj 
and  plant  this  colony,  with  great  labour,  hazards, 
and  oiffioaUieB ;  fox  ailou^  \iaQft  -^rre^JOtffiL'^^'wSJGti.*^^  -' 
of  a  wHdemesB,  aad  ^©  \roidetiB  «A  ^  T^a^  -^j^smai 
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having  also,  now  above  thirty  years,  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  GOVERNMENT  WITHIN  THEMSELVES,  as  their  undoubted 
right  in  the  sight  of  Grod  and  man.  To  be  governed  by 
rmers  of  our  own  choosing  and  lawes  of  our  own,  is  the 
fundamental  privilege  of  our  patent. 

"  A  commission  under  the  great  seal,  wherein  four  per- 
sons (one  of  them  our  professed  enemy)  are  empowered  to 
receive  and  determine  all  complaints  and  appeals  according 
to  their  discretion,  subjects  us  to  the  arbitrary  power  of 
strangers,  and  wjll  end  in  the  subversion  of  our  all. 

"  If  these  things  go  on,  your  subjects  here  will  either 
be  forced  to  seeke  new  dwellings,  or  sink  under  intolerable 
burdens.  GiTie  vigour  of  all  new  endeavours  will  be  en- 
feebled ;  the  king  himself  will  be  a  loser  of  the  wonted 
benefit  by  customs,  exported  and  imported  from  hence 
mto  Enghmd.  ajid  this  liopeM  plantation  wiU  in  the  issue 
be  rumed. 

"  If  the  aime  should  be  to  gratify  some  particular  gen- 
tlemen by  livings  and  revenues  here,  that  will  also  fail,  for 
the  poverty  of  the  people.    If  all  the  charges  of  the  whole 

fovemment  by  the  year  were  put  together,  and  then 
oubled  or  trebled,  it  would  not  be  counted  for  one  of . 
those  gentlemen  a  considerable  accommodation.  To  a 
coalition  in  this  course,  the  people  will  never  come ;  and  it 
will  be  hard  to  find  another  people  that  will  stand  under 
any  considerable  burden  in  this  country,  seeing  it  is  not  a 
country  where  men  can  subsist  without  hard  labour  and 
great  frugahty. 

"  Grod  knows,  our  greatest  ambition  is  to  live  a  ^[uiet  life, 
in  a  comer  of  the  world.  We  came  not  into  this  wilder- 
nesse  to  seek  great  things  to  ourselves ;  and  if  any  come 
after  us  to  seeke  them  heere,  they  will  be  disappointed. 
We  keep  ourselves  within  our  line;  a  just  dependence 
upon,  and  subjection  to,  your  majestic,  according  to  our 
charter,  it  is  far  from  ournearts  to  disacknowledge.  We 
would  gladly  do  anv  thing  within  our  power  to  purchase 
the  continuance  oi  your  favourable  aspect.  But  it  is  a 
great  unhappiness  to  have  no  testimony  of  our  loyalty 
offered  but  tms,  to  yield  up  our  liberties,  which  are  far 
dearer  to  us  than  our  lives,  and  which  we  have  willingly 
ventured  our  Hves,  and  passed  through  many  deaths,  to 
obtain. 

"It  was  Joh*s  excellency,  when  lie  Bafc  aa  Voi^  ^ss^^t^ 
Jus  people,  that  he  was  a  father  to  ^e  ^oox.     K.  ^<2rt 
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people,  destitute  of  outward  favour,  wealth,  and  power,  now 
cry  unto  their  lord  the  king.  May  your  majestic  regard 
their  cause,  and  maintain  tneir  rignt ;  it  will  stand  among 
the  marks  of  lasting  honour  to  after  generations." 

The  spirit  of  the  people  corresponded  with  this  address. 
Did  any  appear  to  pay  court  to  the  conmiissioners,  they 
became  objects  of  derision.    Even  the  writing  to  the  king 
and  chancellor  was  not  held  to  be  a  duty ;  the  compact  by 
the  charter  required  only  the  payment  to  the  king  of  one- 
fifth  of  all  gold  and  silver  ore ;  this  was  an  obHgation ; 
any  notice  of  the  king  beyond  this  was  only  by  way  of 
civility.  (1)     It  was  also  hoped  to  weary  the  English  go- 
vernment by  a  tedious  correspondence  ;  which  might  oe 
continued  till  a  new  revolution.     "For  who  knows,"  it 
was  said,  "  but  there  may  be  a  new  revolution  in  Eng- 
land ?"    It  is  sometimes  difficxdt  to  distinguish  the  instinct 
of  fanaticism  from  the  soundest  judgment ;  fanaticism  is 
sometimes  of  the  keenest  sagacity.     There  were  many  in 
New  England  who  confidently  expected  a  revival  of  liberty 
after  the  restoration,  and  what  was  called  "  the  slaying  of 
the  witnesses."     "  Who  knows,"  it  was  asked,  **  what  the 
.  event  of  this  Dutch  war  will  be  P"     The  establishment  ot 
arbitrary  power  would  bring  arbitrary  taxation  in  its  train, 
for  the  advantage  of  greedy  courtiers.    A  report  was 
spread,  that  Massachusetts  was  to  yield  a  revenue  of  five 
thousand  pounds  yearly  for  the  king.    Public  meetings  oi 
the  people  were  held ;  the  brave  and  hberal  Hawthorne, 
at  the  nead  of  a  company  of  train-bands,  made  a  speech 
which  royalists  deemed  "seditious;"  and  the  inflexible 
Endicott,  just  as  the  last  sands  of  hfe  were  running  out, 
addressed  the  people  at  their  meeting-house  in  Boston. 
Charles  II.  had  written  to  the  colony  against  Endicott,  as 
a  person  not  well  affected,  and  desired  that  some  other 
person  might  be  chosen  governor  in  his  stead ;  but  Endi- 
cott, who  did  not  survive  till  the  day  of  election,  re- 
^    ^*  tained  his  office  till  the  Eing  of  Kings  summoned 
him  from  the  world.    The  aged  Davenport  was  equally 
unbending.   "  The  commission,"  said  he  from  New  Haven, 
"  is  but  a  tryal  of  our  courage  :  the  Lord  will  be  with  his 
people  while  they  are  with  him.    If  you  consent  to  this 
court  of  appeals,  you  pluck  down  with  your  own  hands 
the  house  which  wisdom  has  bmlt  for  you  and  your  pos- 
terity." 

(1)  Hutch.  Coll.  4S0. 
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The  elections  in  the  springof  1665  proceeded  with  great 

quiet ;  the  people  firmly  sustained  the  government.  Mean- 

time,  letters  of  entreaty  had  been  sent  to   Robert 

^^**  Boyle  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester;  for,  from  the 

days  of  Southampton  and  Sandys,  of  Warwick  and  Say,    • 

to  those  of  Burke  and  Chatham,  America  was  not  entirely 

destitute  of  friends  in  England.    But  none  of  them  would 

perceive  the  reasonableness  of  complaining   against  an 

abstract  principle.     "  We  are  all  amazed,"  wrote 

^        Clarendon, — ^who,  says  Bobert  Boyle,  was  no  enemy 

to  Massachusetts  ; — "  you  demand  a  revocation  of  the 

commission,  without  cliarging  the  commissioners  with  the 

least  matter  of  crymes  or  exorbitances."    Boyle  echoed 

the  astonishment :  "  The  commissioners  are  not  accused 

-of  one  harmful  thing,  even  in  your  private  letters."    The 

statesmen  of  that  &y  in  Massachusetts  were  more  wise, 

and  understood  the  doctrine  of  liberty  better  than  the 

Chancellor  of  England.    A  century  later,  and  there  were 

none  in  England  who  did  not  esteem  the  commission  an. 

imconstitutional  usurpation.(l) 

To  Connecticut,  the  controvery  of  Massachusetts 
*  ■  with  the  commissioners  was  fraught  with  beneficial 
results.  It  facilitated  the  entire  union  of  the  two  colonies 
of  Hartford  and  New  Haven ;  and,  as  the  commissioners 
were  desirous  to  make  friends  in  the  other  colonies,  they 
avoided  all  angry  collisions,  eave  no  countenance  to  a 
claim  advanced  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  a  large  tract 
of  territory  in  the  colony ;  and,  in  arranging  the  kmits  of 
New  York,  though  the  charter  of  Clarendon's  son-in-law 
extended  to  the  river  Connecticut,  they  established  the 
boundary,  on  the  main,  in  conformity  with  the  claims  of 
Connecticut  itself.  Long  Island  went  to  the  Duke  of 
York.  Satisfied  with  the  harmony  which  they  had  secured 
by  attempting  nothing  but  for  the  interests  of  the  colony, 
the  commissioners  saw  fit  to  praise  to  the  monarch  "  the 
dutifulness  and  obedience  of  Connecticut,"  which  was  "  set 
off  with  the  more  lustre  by  the  contrary  deportment  of 
Massachusetts." 

We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  narrate  the  events  in 
which  Nichols  was  engaged  at  New  York,  where  he  re- 
mained.    Carr,  Cartwright,  and  Maverick,  the  other 
**  commissioners,  returning  to  Massachusetts,  desired 
that,  at  the  next  general  election-day,  Wife  ^VO^<b  TSNai^ 
(1)  Boyle,  in  Mass.  Hist.  CoU.  xvai.    CYkaimct^. 
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population  mi^lit  be  asBembled  in  Boston,  to  beirtk 
mcssaiTC  from  the  king.  The  absurd  proposal  was  rejefied 
"  He  tliat  will  not  attend  to  the  request/*  said  Cartrrri^ 
"  is  a  traitor." 

The  nature  of  the  government  of  iRhode  Island,  h 
habitual  policy,  of  relying  on  England  for  proteeti« 
secured  to  the  royal  a^[ent8  in  that  province  a  less* 
favourable  reception.  JPlymouth,(l)  the  weakest  cdflvj 
of  all,  stood  £rm  for  its  independence;  althongiidrt 
commissioners,  flattering  the  long-cherished  hopes  of  tk 
inhabitants,  had  promised  them  a  charter  if  tney  voaH 
but  set  an  example  of  compliance,  and  allow  the  king  to 
select  their  sovemor  &om  among  three  candidates,  iHui 
they  themselves  should  nominate.  The  general  assemUf, 
after  due  consideration,  "  with  many  thanVfl  to  the  oofr 
missioners,  and  great  protestations  of  loyalty  to  thekin^' 
"  chose  to  be  as  they  were."  The  people  of  Pljmonthit 
that  time  were  so  poor  ''  they  could  not  maintain  schdin 
to  their  ministers  ;"  but  in  some  places  made  use  of  "i 
guifted  brother ;"  but  the  brethren  were  as  "  gmfted"n 
3io  nature  of  liberty  as  in  religion. 

If  Plymouth  could  not  be  blinded  by  the  dazzling 
prospect  of  a  charter,  there  was  no  room  to  expect  snceea 
in  MJELSsachusetts.  The  conference  between  the  two  parties 
degenerated  into  an  altercation.  ''  It  is  inanflreraUe," 
said  the  government, ''  that  the  colony  should  be  bioug^ 
to  the  bar.  of  a  tribunal  unknown  to  its  charter."  it 
length  it  was  directly  asked,  "  Do  you  acknowledge  lus 
Majesty's  commission  P  "  The  colony  declined  giving  i 
direct  answer,  and  chose  rather  to  plead  his  llajestj^ 
charter. 

Tired  of  discussion,  the  commissioners  resolved  to  act; 
and  declared  their  intention  of  holding  a  ooort  to  decide  i 
cause  in  which  the  colony  was  cited  to  appear  as  defendant 
The  general  court  forbade  the  procedure.  The  commis- 
sioners revised  to  recede;  the  morning  for  the  tnal 
dawned;  the  parties  had  been  summoned;  the  oonmiit- 
sioners  were  preparing  to  proceed  with  the  canse,  idieni 
by  order  of  the  court,  a  herald  stepped  forth,  and,  liaviii|g 
sounded  the  trumpet  with  due  solemnity,  made  a  pnhHo 
proclamation,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  by  antnoritf 
of  the  charter,  dedarinff  to  all  the  people  of  the  colony, 
that,  in  observance  o5  wsa  djote^  V>  Qt^A,  \ft  ^(2&&>d2&!^^  vd& 

0)  MoKton  imaiDtBrta,  »\^,  %».»  «»^  ^^T » **»* 
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u  to  their  constituents,  the  general  court  could  not  sufiTer 
ii  any  to  abet  his  Majesty's  honourable  commissioners  in 
jg  iheir  proceedings. 

Some  extraordinary  form  of  publicity  was  thought  ne- 
jl  cessary,  to  give  vahdity  to  the  remonstrance.  The  herald 
|,  Bounded  the  trumpet  in  three  several  places,  and  repeated 
ji  publicly  his  proclamation.  We  inay  smile  at  this  solitary 
j^  jmitation  of  a  feudal  ceremony.  Yet  when  had  the  voice 
il  of  a  herald  proclaimed  the  approach  of  so  momentous  a 
^  contest?  It  was  not  merely  a  struggle  of  the  general 
^  court  and  the  commissioners  ;  nor  yet  of  Charles  II.  and 
1  Massachusetts ;  it  was  a  still  more  momentous  combat — 
^  the  dawning  strife  of  the  new  system  against  the  old  system, 
I     of  American  poHtics  against  European  poHtics. 

The  commissioners  could  only  wonder  that  the  argu- 
1  ments  of  the  king,  his  chancellor,  and  his  secretary,  could 
not  convince  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  "  Since 
you  will  misconstrae  our  endeavours,"  said  thev,  "  we  shall 
not  lose  more  of  our  labours  upon  you ;"  and  so  they  re- 
[  treated  to  the  north.  There  they  endeavoured  to  inquire 
into  the  bounds  of  I^ew  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  to 
prepare  for  the  restoration  of  proprietary  claims.  Massa- 
chusetts was  again  equally  active  and  fearless ;  its  gover- 
nor and  councu  forbade  the  towns  on  the  Piscataqua  to 
meet,  or  in  anything  to  obey  the  commission,  at  their 
utmost  peril.  (1) 

In  Maine,  the  temper  of  the  people  was  more  favourable 
to  royalty ;  they  preferred  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  kmg  to  an  incorporation  with  Massachusetts,  or  a 
subjection  to  the  heir  of  Gorges ;  and  the  commissioners, 
setting  aside  the  officers  appomted  by  Massachusetts,  and 
neglecting  the  pretensions  of  Gorges,  issued  commissions 
to  persons  of  their  selection  to  govern  the  district.  There 
were  not  wanting  those  who,  m  spite  of  threats,  openly 
expressed  fears  of  "  the  sad  contentions "  that  would 
follow,  and  acknowledged  that  their  connection  with 
Massachusetts  had  been  favourable  to  their  prosperity. 
Secure  in  the  support  of  a  resolute  minority,  tne  !Furitaa 
gg  commonwealth,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  com- 
'  missioners,  entered  the  province,  and  again  established 
its  authority  by  force  of  arms*  Great  tmnults  ensued ; 
many  persons,  opposed  to  what  seemed  a  usurpation^  were 
punished  for  "irreverent  speeches  ;*  aomB  e^ca.x^'^'to*^^^ 

(I)  Hutch.  Ckdl.  419. 
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the  autliorities  of  Massacliusetts  ''  aa  traitors  and 
at^ainst  the  kin^  ;"(1)  but  tho  usurpers  made  good 
ascoudcncy  till  Gorges  recovered  his  claims  by  adji 
in  England.     From  tho  southern  limit  of  Masst 
to  the  Kennebeck,  tlic  colonial  goyenunent  maintainedi 
independent  jurisdiction.    The  agents  of  the  king  kftal 
a  trace  of  their  presence.    Having  been  recalled,  therMl 
retired  in  angry  petulance,  threatening  the  disloyal  iii| 
retribution  and  the  gallows.  I 

The  frowardness  of  Massachusetts  was  visited  hfv\ 
proofs  from  the  English  monarch ;  to  whom  it  wu  iftl 
known  that  "  tho  people  of  that  coloziy  affirmed  hislbl 
jesty  had  no  iurisoiction  over  them."  (2)     It  was  resoW 
to  transfer  the  scene  of  negotiations  to  England,  wliB 
Bellingham  and  Hawthorne  were,  by  a  royal  mmdit^ 
^     '  expressly  commanded,  on  their  allegiance,  to  attoi ' 
with  two  or  three  others,  whom  the  magistrates  of  3ibi» ' 
chusetts  were  to  appoint  as  their  cofleagues.     Till  tk 
final  decision  of  the  claims  of  Grorges,  the  gOYemment  d 
Maine  was  to  continue  as  the  commissioners  had  left  it 

The  general  court  was  to  execute  such  commands  as  a* 
ceeded  tho  powers  of  the  magistrates  ;  the  general  coort 
was  therefore    convened  to  consider  the  letter  from  d» 
king.      The   morning  of  the  second  day   was  spent  ii 
prayer ;  six  elders  prayed.    Tho  next  day,  after  a  lectoK, 
some  debate  was  had ;    and  petitions,  proposing  coo- 
plianco  with  tho  king,  were  afterwards  wrwarded  fion 
Boston,  Salem,  Ipswich,  and  Newbury.     "  Ijet  some  «• 
gular  way  be  propounded  for  the  debate,"  said  Belling* 
ham,  the   governor,   a  man  who  emphatically   hated  a 
bribe. — "  The  king's  prerogative  gives  nim  power  to  com- 
mand our  appearance,"   said  the  moderate   Bradstreet; 
"  before  Groa  and  men  we  are  to  obey.** — "  You  may  hire 
a  trial  at  law,*'  insinuated  an  artful  royalist ;    "  when  yoa 
come  to  England,  you  may  insist  upon  it  and  cl^m  it.**— 
"We  must  as  well  consider  God's  displeasure  as  the 
king's,"  retorted  Willoughby ;  **  the  interest  of  ourselves 
and  of  God's  things,  as  his  Majesty's  prerogative ;  for  our 
liberties  are  of  concernment,  and  to  be  regarded  as  to  the 
preservation ;  for  if  the  king  may  send  for  me  now,  and 
another  to-morrow,  we  are  a  miserable  people." — **  Pre- 
rogative is  as  necessary  as  law,"  rejoined  the  royalist,  who 

(1)  Extracts  from  records  communicated  by  George  Folsom. 

(2)  Hutchinson's  Ui8tor>',  i.  App.  xix. 
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perhaps  looked  to  the  English  court  as  an  avenue  to  dis- 
tinction.— "Prerogative  is  not  above  law,"  said  the 
inflexible  Hawthorne,  ever  the  advocate  of  popular 
liberty.(l)  After  much  argument,  obedience  was  rerased. 
"  We  have  already  " — such  was  the  reply  of  the  general 
court — "furnished  our  views  in  writing,  so  that  the 
ablest  persons  among  us  could  not  declare  our  case  more 
fuUy." 

'This  decision  of  disobedience  was  made  at  a  time  when 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  eager  to  grasp  at 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  united  with  De  TV  itt  by  a 
treaty  of  partition,  had,  in  consequence  of  his  Dutch 
alliance,  declared  war  against  England.  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  that  the  idea  of  the  conquest  of  Canada  was 
first  distinctly  proposed  to  New  England.  It  was  pro- 
posed onlv  to  be  rejected  as  impossible.  "  A  land 
inarch  of  four  hundred  miles,  over  rocky  mountains  and 
howling  deserts,"  was  too  terrible  an  obstacle.  But 
Boston  equipped  several  privateers,  and  not  without 
success.(2) 

At  the  same  time,  colonial  loyalty  did  not  content  itself 
with  barren  professions  ;  it  sent  provisions  to  the  EngHsh 
fleet  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  to  the  navy  in  England,  a 
ship-load  of  masts  ;  "  a  blessing,  mighty  unexpected,  and 
but  for  which,"  adds  Pepys,(3)  "  we  must  have  failed  the 
next  year." 

The  daring  defiance  of  Massachusetts  was  not  followed 
by  immediate  danger.  The  ministry  of  Clarendon  was 
fallen,  and  he  himself  was  become  an  exile ;  and  profligate 
libertines  had  not  only  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
king's  mistresses,  but  places  in  the  royal  cabinet.  While 
Chiles  II.  was  dallying  with  women,  and  robbing  the 
theatre  of  actresses — wnile  the  licentious  Buckingham, 
who  had  succeeded  in  displacing  Clarendon,  wasted  the 
vigour  of  his  mind  and  body  by  indulging  in  every 
sensual  pleasure  "which  nature  could  desire  or  wit 
invent  " — while  Louis  XIV.  was  gaining  influence  in  the 
English  cabinet,  by  bribing  the  mistress  of  the  chief  of 
the  king's  cabal — England  remained  without  a  good  go- 
vernment, and  the  colonies  flourished  in  purity  and  peace. 
The  English  ministry  dared  not  interfere  with  Massa- 
chusetts ;  it  was  right  that  the  stem  virtues  of  the  ascetic 

(1)  Mass.  mat,  CoH.  xviii.  98.  (3)  Ibid.  109. 

(3)  Pep78,L4S9. 
VOL.  I.  2  S 
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republicans  should  have. intimidated  the  members  of  the 
profligate  cabinet.  The  affairs  of  New  England  were 
often  discussed :  but  the  privy  council  was  overawed  by 
the  moral  dignity  which  they  could  not  comprehend. 
There  were  great  debates,  in  which  the  king  (1)  took  part, 
"  in  what  style  to  write  to  New  England."  Charles 
himself  commended  this  affair  more  expressly,  because 
"  the  colony  was  rich  and  strong ;  able  to  contest  with  all 
other  plantations  about  them ;"  "  there  is  fear,"  said  the 
monarch,  "  of  their  breaking  from  all  dependence  on  this 
nation."  "  Some  of  the  council  proposed  a  menacing 
letter,  which  those  who  better  understood  the  peevish  and 
touchy  humour  of  that  colonic  were  utterly  against" 
After  many  days,  it  was  concluded,  (2)  "  that,  if  any,  it 
should  be  only  a  conciliating  paper  at  first,  or  civil  letter; 
for  it  was  understood  they  were  a  people  almost  upon 
the  very  brink  of  renouncing  any  dependence  upon  the 
crown."  "  Information  of  the  present  face  of  things  was 
desired,"  and  Cartwright,  one  of  the  commissioners,  was 
summoned  before  the  council,  to  give  "  a  relation  of  that 
country  ;"  (3)  but  such  was  the  picture  that  he  drew,  tiie 
council  were  more  intimidated  than  ever,  so  that  nothing 
was  recommended  beyond  "  a  letter  of  amnesty."  By 
degrees,  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  deputy  to  New 
England,  under  the  pretext  of  adjusting  boundaries,  but 
"  with  secret  instructions  to  inform  the  council  of  the 
c  jndition  of  New  England ;  and  whether  they  were  of 
such  power  as  to  be  able  to  resist  his  Majesty,  and  declare 
for  themselves,  as  independent  of  the  crown."  Their 
strength  was  reported  to  be  the  cause  "  which  of  late 
years  made  them  refractory."  (4)  What  need  of  many 
words  P  The  king  was  taken  up  by  "  the  childish,  simple, 
and  baby-face,"  of  a  new  favourite  ;  (5)  and  his  traffic  of 
the  honour  and  independence  of  England  to  the  king  of 
France.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  now  in  mighty 
favour,  was  revelling  with  a  luxurious  and  abandoned  rout, 
having  with  him  the  impudent  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  his  band  of  fiddlers  ;  and  the  discussions  at  the  coun- 
cil about  New  England,  were,  for  the  present,  as  fiuitless 
as  the  inquiries  now  nutmegs  and  cinnamon  might  be 
naturalized  in  Jamaica. 

Massachusetts  prospered  by  the  neglect.  "  It  is,"  said  Sir 

(I)  Evelyn.  U.  343.  W  ^VA.'a^^.  ^^v;v^^  ^Nfi^.-^xs*. 

(4)  IWd.  846  i  see.  »l»o,  3».  ^^^  ^^^^-  ^'^"^^  ^^^. 
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Joshua  Cliild,  in  Lis  discourse  on  trade,  "  the  most  preju- 
dicial plantation  of  Great  Britain ;  the  frugality,  in- 
^  ^°*  dustry,  and  temperance  of  its  people,  and  the  happiness 
of  their  laws  and  institutions,  promise  them  long  life,  and 
a  wonderful  increase  of  people,  riches,  and  power."  They 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  self-government  and  virtual  in- 
dependence. The  villages  of  New  England  were  already 
the  traveller's  admiration;  the  acts  of  navigation  were 
not  regarded ;  no  custom-house  was  established.  Massa- 
chusetts, which  now  stretched  to  the  Kennebeck,  pos- 
sessed a  widely-extended  trade  :  acting  as  the  carrier  for 
nearly  all  the  colonies,  and  sending  its  ships  into  the  most 
various  climes.  Vessels  firom  Spain  and  Italy,  from 
France  and  Holland,  might  be  seen  in  Boston  harbour, 
commerce  began  to  pour  out  wealth  on  the  colonists.  A 
generous  nature  employed  wealth  liberally:  after  the 
great  fire  in  London,  even  the  miserable  in  the  mother- 
country  had  received  large  contributions.  It  shows  the 
character  of  the  people,  that  the  town  of  Portsmouth 
agreed  for  seven  years  to  give  sixty  pounds  a  year  to  the 
college,  which  shared  in  the  prosperity  of  Boston,  and 
continued  to  afford  "  schismaticks  to  the  church ;"  while 
the  colony  was  reputed  to  abound  in  "  rebels  to  the  king." 
Villages  extended ;  prosperity  was  universal.  Beggary 
was  unknown ;  theft  was  rare.  If  "  strange  new  fashions  " 
prevailed  among  "  the  younger  sort  of  women,"  if  "  su- 
perfluous ribbons  "  were  worn  on  their  apparel,  at  least 
"  musicians  by  trade,  and  dancing-schools,"  were  not  fos- 
tered. It  was  still  remembered  that  the  people  were  led 
into  the  wilderness  by  Aaron,  not  less  than  by  Moses ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
toleration,  it  was  resolved  to  retain  the  congregational 
churches  "  in  their  purest  and  most  athletick  consti- 
tution." (1) 

Amidst  the  calmness  of  such  prosperity,  many  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  colony, — the  hospitable,  sincere,  but  per- 
1667.  scenting  Wilson ;    the  uncompromising  Davenport, 

1670.  ever  zealous  for  Calvinism,  and  zealous  for  mde- 

Eendence,   who   founded  New  Haven   on   a  rock,   and, 
aving  at  first  preached  beneath  tlie  shade  of  a  forest 

1671,  tree,   now  lived  to  behold  the  country  fuU  ofconve- 
>fi72.  nient  churches ;   the  tolerant  WvlloM^Jc&f^  -^Vq  \sa^ 
pleaded  for  the  Baptists ;  the  inc^xTu^XAS^'b   tt^^ccsv^^ss^i 

CD  Hatcbinaon,\.  ^t&\. 
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prociso  in  his  manners,  and  rigid  in  his  principles  of  inde- 

f)cndonce  ; — these,  and  others,  the  fathers  of  the  people, 
ay  down  in  peace,  closing  a  career  of  virtue  in  the  placid 
calmness  of  nope,  and  lamenting  nothing  so  much  as  that 
their  career  was  finished  too  soon  for  them  to  witness  the 
fulness  of  New  England's  glory. 

This  prosperity  itself  portended  danger  ;    for  the  in- 
crease of  the  English  alarmed  the  race  of  red  men,  who 
could  not  change  their  habits,  and  who  saw  themselves 
deprived  of  their  usual  means  of  subsistence.    It  is  diflScult 
to  form  exact  opinions  on  the  population  of  the  several 
colonies  in  this  earlier  period  of  their  history  ;  the  colonial 
accounts  are  incomplete  ;   and  those  which  were  furnished 
by  emissaries   from  England  are  extravagantly  fal8e.(l) 
Perhaps  no  great  error  will  be  committed,  if  we  suppose 
the  white  population  of  New  England,  in  1675,   to  have 
been  lifty-five  thousand  souls.     Of  these,  Plymouth  may 
have  contained  not  many  less  than  seven  thousand  ;   Con- 
necticut, nearly  fourteen  thousand;   Massachusetts 
*  ^*'  proper,  more  than  twenty-two  thousand ;  and  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  each  perhaps  four 
thousand.     The  settlements  were  chiefly  agricultural  com- 
munities, planted  near  the  sea-side,   from   New   Haven 
to  Pemaquid.      The  beaver-trade,  even  more  than  traffic 
in  lumber  and  fish,  had  produced  the  villages  beyond  the 
Piscataqua ;  yet  in  Maine,  as  in  New  Hampshire,  there 
was  *'  a  great  trade  in  deal  boards."    Most  of  the  towns 
were  insulated  settlements  near  the  ocean,  on  rivers,  which 
were  employed  to  drive  "the  saw-mills,"  then  described 
as  a  "  late  invention;"  and  cultivation  had  not  extended  • 
far  into  the  interior.     Haverhill,  on  the  Merrimack,  was 
a  frontier  town;   from  Connecticut,   emigrants  had  as- 
cended as   far  as   the  rich  meadows  of   Deerfield   and 
Northfield  :  but  to  the  west,  Berkshire  was  a  wilderness ; 
West  field  was  the  remotest  plantation.      Between  the 
towns  on  Connecticut  River  ana  the  cluster  of  towns  near 
Massachusetts  Bay,   Lancaster  and  Brookfield  were  the 
solitary  abodes  of  Christians  in  the  desert.      The   go- 
vernment of  Massachusetts  extended  to  theKennebeck.(2) 
and  included  more  than  half   the  population   of   New 

(1)  The  account  in  Hutch.  CoU.  484,  has  been  very  often  repeated.    Itii 
worthless.    The  population  axviV  NccBittv  ot  Xive  cssvmXxi  «jc«  ^•«sicr&Kjim 
hyperboles,  that  thete  tna-^  >ae  Vive  sc«»X«t   ovvst^»s6s^  \«t  ^st«akciB^ 
imenues  from  the  cdoniste.  ^*^  >^Mj«<i»'sw.  wv. 
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England ;  the  confederacy  of  the  colonies  had  also  been 
renewed,  in  anticipation  of  dangers. 

The  number  of  the  Indians  of  that  day  hardly  amounted 
to  thirty  thousand  in  all  New  England  west  of  the  St. 
Croix.  Of  these,  perhaps  about  five  thousand  dwelt  in  the 
territory  of  Maine ;  JN  ew  Hampshire  may  have  hardly 
contained  three  thousand  ;  and  Massachusetts,  with  Ply- 
mouth, never  from  the  first  peopled  by  maiw  Indians, 
seems  to  have  had  less  than  eight  thousand.  In  Connec- 
ticut and  Rhode  Island,  never  depopulated  by  wasting  sick- 
ness, the  Mohegans,  the  Narnigausetts,  the  Pokanokets, 
and  kindred  tribes,  had  multiplied  their  villages  round  the 
sea-shore,  the  inlets,  and  the  larger  ponds,  which  in- 
creased their  scanty  supplies  by  furnishing  abundance  of 
fish.  Yet,  of  these,  the  exaggerated  estimates  melt  away, 
when  subjected  to  criticism.  To  Connecticut,  rumour,  in 
the  days  of  the  elder  Winthrop,  gave  three  or  four  thousand 
warrior  Indians ;  and  there  may  have  been  half  of  the 
larger  mimber :  the  Narragansetts,  like  so  many  other 
tribes,  boasted  of  their  former  grandeur,  but  they  could 
not  bring  into  action  a  thousand  bowmen.  Thus,  there- 
fore, west  of  the  Piscataqua,  there  were  probably  about 
fifty  thousand  whites,  and  hardly  twenty-five  thousand 
Indians ;  while,  east  of  the  same  stream,  there  were  about 
four  thousand  whites,  and  perhaps  more  than  that  number 
of  red  men. 

A  sincere  attempt  had  been  made  to  convert  the  natives, 
and  win  them  to  the  regular  industry  of  civilized  life. 
The  ministers  of  the  early  emigration  were  fired  with  a 
zeal  as  pure  as  it  was  fervent ;  they  longed  to  redeem 
these  "  wrecks  of  humanity,"  by  planting  in  their  hearts 
the  seeds  of  conscious  virtue,  and  gathering  them  into 
permanent  villages. 

No  pains  were  spared  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write  ; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Indians  could  do  so,  than  recently  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  E/Ussia.  Some  of  them  spoke  and  wrote  Enghsh 
tolerably  well.  Foremost  among  these  early  missionaries 
— the  morning  star  of  missionary  enterprise — ^was  John 
Ehot,  whose  benevolence  almost  amoimted  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  genius.  An  Indian  grammar  was  a  pledge  oi  his 
earnestness ;  the  pledge  was  redeemed  by  W  ^x^"\^^ccns^^ 
and  publishing  a  translation  o£  t\i.e  -w^c^o  "S^^  \fiX/2»  "^^ 
Massachuaetta  dialect.     His   actioua,  \^  ^Js^ovs^^siX^*  ^oas^ 
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desires,  all  wore  the  hues  of  disinterested  love.     His  jm- 
controllable  charity  weUed  out  in  a  perpetual  fountain. 

Eliot  mixed  with  the  Indians.  He  spoke  to  them  of 
Grod,  and  of  the  soul,  and  explained  the  virtues  of  self- 
denial.  He  l>ecame  their  lawgiver.  He  taught  the  women 
to  spin,  the  men  to  dig  the  ground ;  he  established  for 
them  simple  forms  of  government ;  and,  in  spite  of 
menaces  from  their  priests  and  chieflains,  he  instructed 
them  in  his  own  religious  faith,  and  not  without  success. 
Groups  of  Indians  used  to  gather  round  him  as  round  a 
father,  and.  now  that  their  minds  were  awakened  to  re- 
flection, often  perplexed  him  with  their  questions.  The 
minds  of  the  pnilosopher  and  the  savage  are  not  so  wide 
apart  as  is  often  imagined,  thej  both  alike  find  it  difficult 
to  solve  the  problem  of  existence.  The  world  is  divided 
between  materialists  and  spiritualists.  **  What  is  a 
spirit?'*  said  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts  to  their 
apostle.  "  Can  the  soul  be  enclosed  in  iron  so  that  it  can- 
not escape?" — "When  Christ  arose,  whence  came  his 
soul  ?  '*  Every  clan  had  some  vague  conceptions  of  inmior- 
tahty.(l)  "  Shall  I  know  you  in  heaven  P"  said  au  in- 
quirmg  red  man.  "  Our  little  children  have  not  sinned ; 
when  they  die,  whither  do  they  go  ?  ** — "  When  such  die 
as  never  heard  of  Christ,  where  do  they  goP" — "Do 
they  in  heaven  dwell  in  houses,  and  what  do  they  do  ?** — 
"  Do  they  know  things  done  here  on  earth  P  '*  The  origin 
of  moral  evil  has  engaged  the  minds  of  the  most  subtle. 
"  Why,"  demanded  the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the 
Charles,  "  why  did  not  God  give  all  men  good  hearts  P** — 
"  Since  God  is  all-powerful,  why  did  not  Grod  kUl  the 
devil,  that  made  men  so  bad  ?  "  Of  themselves  they  fell 
into  the  mazes  of  fixed  decrees  and  free  will.  "  Doth  Grod 
know  who  shall  repent  and -believe,  and  who  not  P  **  The 
statesman  might  have  hesitated  in  his  answers  to  some 
problems.  The  ballot-box  was  to  them  a  mystery.  "  When 
you  choose  magistrates,  how  do  you  know  who  are  good 
men,  whom  you  dare  trust  ?  "  And  again,  "  If  a  man  he 
wise,  and  ms  sachem  weak,  must  he  yet  obey  himP" 
Cases  of  casuistry  occurred :  I  will  cite  but  two,  one  of 
which,  at  least,  cannot  easily  be  decided.  Eliot  preached 
against  polygamy.  "  Suppose  a  man,  before  he  knew 
wxi,"  inquired  a  convert,  "  hath  had  two  wives  ;  the  first 
childless,  the  second  bearing  him  many  sweet  childreut 

(1)  Day-breakinir,  if  not  Sun-rising,  of  the  Gospel,  7. 
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whom  he  exceedingly  loves  ;  which  of  these  two  wives  is 
he  to  put  awayP"  And  the  question  which  Kotzebue 
proposed  in  a  fiction,  that  has  found  its  way  across  the 
globe,  was  in  real  life  put  to  the  pure-minded  Eliot, 
among  the  wigwams  of  JNonantum.  **  Suppose  a  squaw 
desert  and  flee  from  her  husband,  and  live  with  another 
distant  Indian,  till,  hearing  the  Word,  she  repents,  and 
desires  to  come  again  to  her  husband,  who  remains  still 
unmarried ;  shaU  the  husband,  upon  her  repentance,  re- 
ceive her  a^ain  P  "  The  poet  of  civilization  tells  us,  that 
happiness  is  the  end  of  our  being.  "  How  shall  I  find 
happiness?"  demanded  the  8avage.(l)  And  Eliot  was 
never  tired  with  this  importunity ;  the  spirit  of  humanity 
sustained  him  to  the  last ;  his  zeal  was  not  wearied  by  the 
hereditary  idleness  of  the  race ;  and  his  simplicity  of  life 
and  manners,  and  evangehcal  sweetness  of  temper,  won 
for  him  all  hearts,  whether  in  the  villages  of  the  emigrants, 
or  "  the  smoky  cells"  of  the  natives. 

Nor  was  Eliot  alone.  In  the  islands  round  Massa- 
chusetts, and  within  the  limits  of  the  Plymouth  patent, 
missionary  zeal  and  charity  were  active  ;  and  "  that  young 
New  England  scholar,"  the  gentle  Mayhew,  forgetting 
the  pride  of  learning,  endeavoured  to  win  the  natives  to  a 
new  religion.  At  a  later  day,  he  took  passage  for  England 
to  awaken  interest  there  ;  and  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed 
was  never  more  heard  of.  But  such  had  been  the  force  of 
his  example,  that  his  father,  though  bowed  down  by  the 
weight  of  seventy  years,  resolved  on  assuming  the  office 
of  the  son  whom  ne  had  lost,  and,  till  beyond  the  age  of 
fourscore  years  and  twelve,  continued  to  instruct  the 
natives  of  the  isles ;  and  with  the  happiest  results.  The 
Indians  within  his  influence,  though  twenty  times  more 
numerous  than  the  whites  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, preserved  an  immutable  friendship  with  Massa- 
chusetts.(2) 

Thus  churches  were  gathered  among  the  heathen ;  vil- 
lages of  "praying  Indians"  established;  at  Cambridge, 
an  Indian  actuaUy  became  a  bachelor  of  arts.  Yet 
Christianity  hardly  Bpi*ead  beyond  the  Indians  on  Cape 

(1)  Day-breaking,  &c.  18.  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  13,  24,  33,  34. 
Glorioas  Progress,  20.  The  Light  appearing  more  and  more,  25,  26,  27, 29, 
30.    See  the  tracts  collected  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  xxiv. 

(2)  See  Mayhew's  Indian  Converts,  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  T.  Prince's 
Account  of  English  Ministers,  &c.  &c.  Compare  Neal's  N.  E. ;  Mather, 
b.  vi.  c.  vi. ;  Gookin*8  Praying:  Indians,  MS. 
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God,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket,  and  the  seren 
feeble  villages  round  Boston.  The  Narragansetts,  a  power- 
ful tribe,  counting^  at  least  a  thousand  'warriors,  (1)  hemmed 
in  between  Connecticut  and  Plymouth,  restless  and  jealous, 
retained  their  old  belief;  and  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  at  the 
head  of  seven  hundred  warriors,  professed  with  pride  the 
faith  of  his  fathers. 

But  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  and  the  tribes  that  owned  his 
influence,  were  now  shut  in  by  the  gathering  plantations 
of  the  EngUsh,  and  were  the  first  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of 
the  danger  of  extermination.  True,  the  inhabitants  of 
New  England  had  never,  except  in  the  territory  of  the 
P.'quods,  taken  possession  of  a  foot  (2)  of  land  without 
first  obtaining  a  title  from  the  Indians.  But  the  unlettered 
savage,  who  repented  the  alienation  of  vast  tracts,  by 
affixing  a  shapeless  mark  to  a  bond,  might  deem  the 
Enghsh  tenure  defeasible.  Again :  by  repeated  treaties, 
the  red  man  had  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Enfi^lish,  who  claimed  a  guardianship  over  the  Indian,  and 
really  endeavoured  in  their  courts,  with  scrupulous  justice, 
and  even  with  favour,  to  protect  him  from  fraud,  and  to 
avenge  his  wrongs.  But  the  wUd  inhabitants  of  the  woods 
or  the  sea-shore  could  not  understand  the  duty  of  alle- 
giance to  an  unknown  sovereign,  or  acknowledge  the 
binding  force  of  a  political  compact ;  crowded  by  hated 
neighbours,  losing  fields  and  hunting-grounds,  and  fre- 
quently summoned  to  Boston  or  Plymouth,  to  reply  to  an 
accusation,  or  to  explain  their  purposes,  they  sighed  for 
the  forest  freedom,  which  was  to  them  more  dear  than 
constitutional  liberties  to  the  civilized,  and  which  had  been 
handed  down  to  them  from  immemorial  ages. 

The  clans  within  the  limits  of  the  denser  settlements  of 
the  English,  especially  the  Indian  villages  roimd  ]3o8ton, 
were  broken-spirited,  from  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
English.  In  their  rude  blending  of  new  instructions  with 
their  ancient  superstitions — in  their  feeble  imitations  of 
the  manners  of  civilization — in  their  appeals  to  the  charities 
of  Europeans,  they  had  quenched  the  fierce  spirit  of  savage 
independence.  Thej  loved  the  crumbs  from  the  white 
man's  table. 

But  the  Pokanokets  had  always  rdected  the  Christian 
faith  and  the  Christian  manners  ;  and  Massasoit  had  de- 

(1)  Gookin  says  a  thousand ;  others  more. 

(2)  ^Inslow,  in  Hubbard's  Indian  Wars,  55. 
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Bired  to  insert  in  a  treaty,  (1)  what  the  Puritans  never 
permitted,  that  the  Enghsn  should  never  attempt  to  con- 
vert the  warriors  of  his  tribe  from  the  rehgion  of  their 
race.  The  aged  Massasoit — ^lie  who  had  welcomed  the 
Pilgrims  to  the  soil  of  New  England,  and  had  opened  his 
cabin  to  shelter  the  founder  of  Khode  Island — ^now  slept 
with  his  fathers ;  and  his  son,  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  had 
succeeded  him  as  chief  over  allied  tribes.  Repeated  sales 
of  land  had  narrowed  their  domains;  and  the  English 
had  artfully  crowded  them  into  the  tongues  of  land,  as 
"  most  suitable  and  convenient  for  them."(2)  There  they 
could  be  more  easily  watched ;  for  the  frontiers  of  the 
narrow  peninsulas  were  inconsiderable.  Thus  the  two 
chief  seats  of  the  Pokanokets  were  the  necks  of  land  which 
we  now  call  Bristol  and  Tiverton.  As  population  pressed 
upon  other  savages,  the  west  was  open ;  but  as  the  English 
villages  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  them,  their  hunting- 
bounds  were  put  under  culture  ;  and  as  the  ever-urgent 
importunity  of  the  English  was  quieted  but  for  a  season 
by  partial  concessions  from  the  unwary  Indians,  their 
natural  parks  were  turned  into  pastures  ;  their  best  fields 
for  planting  com  were  gradually  ahenated ;  their  fisheries 
were  impaired  by  more  skilful  methods ;  and,  as  wave 
after  wave  succeeded,  they  foimd  themselves  deprived  of 
their  broad  acres,  and,  by  their  own  legal  contracts,  driven 
as  it  were  into  the  sea. 

Collisions  and  mutual  distrust  were  the  necessary  conse- 
quence. I  can  find  no  evidence  of  a  deliberate  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  all  the  tribes.  The  commencement  of  war 
was  accidental ;  many  of  the  Indians  were  in  a  maze,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  and  ready  to  stand  for  the  English ;  (3) 
sure  proof  of  no  ripened  conspiracy.  But  to  many  tribes 
there  were  common  griefs ;  they  nad  the  same  recollec- 
tions, and  the  same  fears  ;  and,  when  they  met,  could  not 
but  complain  of  their  common  lot.  When  the  young 
warriors  came  together,  how  could  they  fail  to  regret  the 
ancient  domains  of  their  fathers  P  Their  haughty  spirit 
spumed  the  English  claim  of  jurisdiction ;  and  they  were 
indignant  that  Indian  chiefs  or  warriors  should  be  ar- 
raigned before  a  jury.  And  what,  in  their  eyes,  w^ 
paper  deeds,  the  seals  and  signatures  of  which  they  coufa 
not  comprehend  the  binding  force  P    And  when  the  ex- 

(1)  Hubbard,  47.  (2)  Winslow  avows  the  policy. 

(3)  Habbard,66. 
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pressions  of  common  passion  were  repeated  bjr  an  Tndian 
talebearer,  fear  magnified  the  plans  of  the  tribes  into  an 
organized  scheme  of  resistance. 

The  haughty  chieftain,  who  had  once  before  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  "English  arms,"  and  pay  an 
onerous  tribute,  was  summoned  to  submit  to  an 
^  ^**  examination,  and  could  not  escape  suspicion.  The 
wrath  of  his  tribe  was  roused,  and  the  informer  was  mur- 
dered. The  murderers  in  their  turn  were  identified, 
seized,  tried  by  a  jury,  of  which  one  half  were  Indians, 
^  '*'  and,  on  conviction,  were  hanged.  The  young  men  of 
the  tribe  panted  for  revenge  ;  without  delay  eight  or  nine 
of  the  English  were  slain  in  or  about  Swansey  ;  and  the 
alarm  of  war  spread  through  the  colonies. 

Thus  was  Philip  hurried  into  "  his  rebellion  ;"  and  he  is 
reported  to  have  wept(l)  as  he  heard  that  a  white  man's 
blood  had  been  shed.  (2)  He  had  kept  his  men  about  him 
in  arms,  and  had  welcomed  every  stranger ;  and  now, 
against  his  judgment  and  his  will,  he  was  involved  in  war. 
For  what  prospect  had  he  of  success  P  Destiny  had 
marked  him  and  his  tribe.  The  English  were  united ;  the 
Indians  had  no  alHance ;  — ^the  English  made  a  common 
cause  ;  half  the  Indians  were  allies  of  the  English,  or  were 
quiet  spectators  of  the  fight; — the  Enghsh  had  guns 
enough ;  but  few  of  the  Indians  were  well  armed,  and 
they  could  get  no  new  supplies ; — ^the  English  had  towns 
for  their  shelter  and  safe  retreat :  the  miserable  wigwams 
of  the  natives  were  defenceless ; — the  English  had  sure 
supplies  of  food ;  the  Indians  might  easily  lose  their  pre- 
carious stores.  The  individual,  growing  giddy  by  danger, 
rushes,  as  it  were,  towards  his  fate  ;  so  did  the  Indians  of 
New  England.  Frenzy  prompted  their  rising.  It  was 
but  the  storm  in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
land  were  to  vanish  away.  They  rose  without  hope,  and, 
therefore,  they  fought  without  mercy.  For  them,  as  a 
nation,  there  was  no  to-morrow. 

(1)  Callender's  Century  Sermon. 

(2)  The  authorities  on  King  Philip's  war  are,  Present  State  of  N.  E.,  and 
four  other  Tracts,  first  published  in  1676  and  1676,  and  now,  in  1833  and 
1836,  reprinted  by  S.  G.  Drake;  Increase  Mather's  Hist,  of  Troubles  with 
ttt^  Indians ;  Hubbard's  Indian  Wars ;  Church's  Hist,  of  King:  Philip's 
W%r;  Records  of  United  Colonies,  in  Hazard,  vol.  ii. ;  Anne  Rowlandsoa'a 
Ce^vity;  Wheeler's  Narrative,  in  New  Hamp.  Hist.  Coll.  ii.  6,  Stct 
Oookin,  in  1  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  i.  148,  &c. ;  Massachusetts  Records  ana 
Files.  Add  Callender's  Century  Sermon ;  the  important  notes  of  Davit  on 
Morton. 
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-     The  minds  of  the  Eng^lish  were  appalled  by  the  horrors 

rof  the  impending  conilict,  and  superstition  indulged  in 

its  wild  inventions.     At  the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  the 

r3noon,  you  might  have  seen  the  figure  of  an  Indian  scalp 

I  imprinted  on  the  centre  of  its  disk.     The  perfect  form  of 

:  an  Indian  bow  appeared  in  the  sky.     The  siglung  of  the 

:  "wind  was  like  tne  whistling  of  bullets.     Some  distinctly 

■  lieard  invisible  troops  of  horses  gallop  through  the  air, 

"while  others  found  the  prophecy  oi  calamities  in  the 

liowling  of  the  wolves.(l) 

At  the  very  beginning  of  danger,  the  colonists  exerted 
their  wonted  energy.  Volunteers  from  Massachusetts 
joined  the  troops  from  Plymouth ;  and  within  a  week 
nrorn  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  insulated  Po- 
kanokets  were  driven  from  Moimt  Hope,  and  in  less  than 
a  month  Philip  was  a  fugitive  among  the  Nipmucks,  the 
interior  tribes  of  Massachusetts.  The  little  army  of  the 
<solonists  then  entered  the  territory  of  the  Narragansetts, 
and  from  the  reluctant  tribe  extorted  a  treaty  of  neutrality, 
with  a  promise  to  deliver  up  every  hostile  Indian.  Vic- 
tory seemed  promptly  assured.  But  it  was  only  the  com- 
mencement of  horrors.  Canonchet,  the  chief  sachem  of 
the  Narragansetts,  was  the  son  of  Miantonomoh ;  and 
oonld  he  forget  his  father's  wrongs?  And  would  the 
tribes  of  New  England  permit  the  nation  that  had  first 

S'ven  a  welcome  to  the  EngHsh  to  perish  unavenged? 
esolation  extended  along  the  whole  irontier.  Banished 
from  his  patrimony,  where  the  pilgrims  found  a  friend, 
and  from  his  cabin,  which  had  sheltered  the  exiles,  Philip, 
with  his  warriors,  spread  through  the  country,  awakening 
their  brethren  to  a  warfare  of  extermination. 

The  war,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  was  one  of  am- 
bnshes  and  surprises.  They  never  once  met  the  English 
in  open  field ;  but  always,  even  if  eightfold  in  numbers, 
fled  timorously  before  infantry.  But  they  were  secret  as 
.beasts  of  prey,  skilful  marksmen,  and  in  part  provided 
with  fire-arms,  fleet  of  foot,  conversant  with  all  tne  paths 
of  the  forest,  patient  of  fatigue,  and  mad  with  a  passion 
for  rapine,  vengeance,  and  destruction,  retreating  into 
swamps  for  their  fastnesses,  or  hiding  in  the  greenwood 
thickets,  where  the  leaves  muffled  the  eyes  of  the  pursuer. 
By  the  rapidity  of  their  descent,  they  seemed  omnipresent 
among  the  scattered  villages,  which  they  ravaged  like  a 
(1)  C.  Mather,  ii.  480.    I.  Mather,  34.    Hubbard,  lao. 
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mssincj  storm  ;  and  for  a  full  year  they  kept  all  Jfll 
lilnillanJ  in  ti  state  of  terror   and  excitement.    Theol 
]>loriiii:  partv  w«8  waylaid  and  cut  off,  and  the  mam 
carcases  aiuf  disjointed  limbs  of  the  dead  were  himgii(el 
the  trees  to  terrify  pursuers.     Tlie  labourer  in  the Kil 
the  reapers  as  they  went  forth  to  the  harvest,  menuth^l 
went  to  mill,  the  shepherd's  boy  among  the  sheep,  ra 
shot  down  bv  skulkinjLC  foes,  whoso  approach  was  inTiak 
Who  can  tell  the  heavy  hours  of  woman  ?     The  mode 
if  left  alone  in  the  house,  feared  the  tomahawk  for  had] 
and  ehihlreu ;  on  the  sudden  attack,   the  husband  itsk 
fly  with  one  child,  the  wife  with  another,  and,  periufi 
one  only  escape  ;  the  village  cavalcade,  making  its  tray b| 
meeting  on  iSunday,  in  files  on   horseback,   the  faiiiB| 
holdini^  the  bridle" in  one  hand,  and  a  child  in  theotha;! 
his  wife  seated  on  a  pillion  behind  him,  it  may  bewilki 
child  in  her  lap,  as  was  the  fashion  in  those  days,  «dl  | 
not  proceed  safely ;  but,  at  the  moment  when  least  et 
peeted,  bullets  would  whiz  amonp:st  them,  discharged vi&' 
fatal  aim  from  an  ambuscade  by  the  way-side.    The  fowft 
that  protected  the  ambush  of  the  Indians,  secured  their 
retreat.   They  hun«if  upon  the  skirts  of  the  [English  villiga 
"  like  the  lii^htnini^  on  the  edge  of  the  clouds.**(l) 

AVhat  need  of  repeating  the  same  tale   of  horron' 
Brooklield  was  set  on  fire,  and  rescued  only  to  be  abin- 
doned  ;  Deerfield  was  burned  ;  Hadley,  surprised  darinS 
a  time  of  religious  service,  was  saved  only  by  the  daring 
of  Groffe,  the  regicide,  now  bowed  with  years,  a  heavenly 
messenger  of  rescue,  who  darted  from  his  hiding-plai^> 
rallied  the  disheartened,  and,  having  achieved  a  sale  de- 
fen  (.'C,  slunk  away  into  his  retirement,  to  be  no  more  seen. 
The  plains  of  iXorthlield  were  wet  with  the  blood  of  Been. 
and  twenty  of  his  valiant  associates.     As  Lathrop's  com- 
pany of  young  men,  the  very  llower  of  the  young  men  c^ 
Essex,  all  **  culled"  out  of  the  to^Tis  of  that  county,  were 
conveying  the  harvests  of  Deerfield  to  the  lower  toinB, 
they  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  horde  of  Indiam ; 
and,  as  each  party  fought  from  behind  trees,  the  victoiv 
was  with  the  tar  more  numerous  savages.     Hardly  a  whitt 
man  escaped;  the  little  stream  that  winds  through  the 
tranquil  scene,  by  its  name  of  blood,  commemorates  the 
massacre  of  that  day.  (2)     Springfield  was  burned,  and 

(1)  Washington  Irving. 

(s;  See  the  names  in  note  to  E.  Eycrctt^s  Address  at  Bloody  Brook,  ST. 
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^^pGCacQey  once  more  assaulted.    The  remoter  villages  were 
'J^deserted ;  the  pleasant  residences,  that  had  been  won  by 
of  hard  toil  in  the  desert,  the  stations  of  civilization  in  the 
^wilderness,  were  laid  waste. 

■25      But  the  English  were  not  the  only  sufferers.    In  winter, 
^■it  was  the  custom  of  the  natives  to  dwell  together  in  their 
^  wigwams  ;  in  spring,  they  would  be  dispersed  through  the 
J  r  wcwds.     In  vrinter,  the  warriors  who  nad  spread  misery 
T;  through  the  west,  were  sheltered  among  the  Narragan- 
j^'  setts  ;  in  spring,  they  would  renew  their  devastations.    In 
^  winter,  the  absence  of  foHage  made  the  forests  less  dan- 
^  gerous ;  in  spring,  every  bush  would  be  a  hiding-place. 
^.   St  was  resolved  to  regard  the  Narragansetts  as  enemies  ; 
3  .and  a  little  before  the  winter  solstice,  a  thousand  men, 
-'   levied  by  the  united  colonies,  and  commanded  by  the 
P    brave  Josiah  Winslow,  a  native  of  New  England,  invaded 
\    their  territory.    After  a  night  spent  in  the  open  air,  they 
.*    waded  through  the  snow  from  daybreak  till  an  hour  after 
J     noon ;  and  at  last  reached  the  cluster  of  wigwams  which 
■■     a  fort  protected.     Davenport,  Gardner,  Johnson,  Grallop, 
',     Siely,  Marshall,  led  their  companies  through  the  narrow 
'.     entrance  in  the  face  of  death,  and  left  their  lives  as  a  tes- 
timony to  their  patriotism  and  courage.    Feeble  palisades 
could  not  check  the  determined  valour  of  the  white  men ; 
and  the  group  of  Indian  cabins  was  soon  set  on  fire. 
Thus  were  swept  away  the  humble  glories  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts  ;  the  winter's  stores  of  the  tribe,  their  curiously- 
.      wrought  baskets,  ftill  of  com,  their  famous  strings  of  wam- 
pum, their  wigwams  nicely  lined  with  mats, — all  the  Uttle 
comforts  of  savage  Ufe  were  consumed.    And  more — their 
old  men,  their  women,  their  babes,  perished  by  hundreds 
,     in  the  fire. 

Then,  indeed,  was  the  cup  of  misery  ftiU  for  these 
I      16/0.  j.^^  men.    Without  shelter  and  without  food,  they 
;     hid  themselves  in  a  cedar  swamp,  with  no  defence  against 
;     the  cold  but  boughs  of  evergreen  trees.  They  prowled  the 
forests  and  pawed  up  the  snow,  to  gather  nuts  and  acorns ; 
[      they  dug  the  earth  for  groimd-nuts ;  they  at«  remnants 
of  horse-flesh  as  a  luxury  ;  they  sunk  down  from  feeble- 
ness and  want  of  food.     Winter  and  famine,  and  disease 
consequent  on  vile  diet,  were  the  allies  of  the  English ; 
while  the  English  troops,  after  much  severe    suffering, 
found  their  wav  to  firesides. 

Hie  spirit  of  Canonchet  did  not  droop  under  the  dis* 
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asters  of  his  tribe.  "  We  will  fight  to  the  last  man,"  said 
the  gallant  chieftain,  "  rather  than  become  sextants  to  the 
English."  Taken  prisoner  at  last,  near  the  Blackstone,  a 
young  man  began  to  question  him.  "  Child,"  replied  he, 
"you  do  not  understand  war ;  I  will  answer  your  chief." 
His  life  was  offered  him,  if  he  would  procure  a  treaty  of 
peace ;  he  refused  the  offer  with  disdain.  "  I  know," 
added  he,  "  the  Indians  will  not  yield."  Condemned  to 
death,  he  only  answered,  "  I  like  it  well ;  I  shall  die  before 
I  speak  anything  unworthy  of  myself." 

Meantime  the  Indian  warriors  were  not  idle.  "  We  will 
fight,"  said  they,  "  these  twenty  years  ;  you  have  houses, 
barns,  and  corn  ;  we  have  now  nothing  to  lose  ;"  and  one 
town  in  Massachusetts  after  another — ^Lancaster,  Medfield^ 
Weymouth,  Groton,  Marlborough — ^were  laid  in  ashes. 

iNowhere  was  there  more  distress  than  at  Xiancaster. 
Forty-two  persons  sought  shelter  under  the  roof  of  Mary 
E>owlandson ;  and,  after  a  hot  assault,  the  Indians  succeeded 
in  setting  the  house  on  fire.  Will  the  mothers  of  the 
United  States,  happy  in  the  midst  of  unexampled  pros- 
peri^,  know  the  sorrows  of  woman  in  a  former  genera* 
tion  r  "  Quickly,"  writes  Mary  Eowlandson,  "  it  was  the 
dolefullest  day  that  ever  mine  eyes  saw.  Now  the  dread- 
ful hour  is  come.  Some  in  our  house  were  fighting  for 
their  lives ;  others  wallowing  in  blood ;  the  house  on  fire 
over  our  heads,  and  the  bloody  heathen  ready  to  knock  ns 
on  the  head,  if  we  stirred  ont.  I  took  my  children  to  go 
forth ;  but  the  Indians  shot  so  thick,  that  the  bullets 
rattled  against  the  house,  as  if  one  had  thrown  a  handful 
of  stones.  We  had  six  stout  dogs,  but  none  of  them  would 
stir.  *  *  *  The  bullets  flying  thick,  one  went  through 
my  side,  and  through  my  poor  child  in  my  arms."  l^e 
brutalities  of  an  Indian  massacre  followed ;  "  there  re- 
mained nothing  to  me,"  she  continues,  now  in  captivity, 
"  but  one  poor  wounded  babe.  Down  I  must  sit  in  tiie 
snow,  with  my  sick  child,  the  pictm*e  of  death,  in  my  lap. 
Not  the  least  crumb  of  refreshing  came  within  either  of 
our  mouths  from  Wednesday  niglit  to  Saturday  night, 
except  only  a  little  cold  water.  *  *  *  One  Indum, 
and  then  a  second,  and  then  a  third,  would  come  and  tell 
me,  *  Ycur  master  will  quickly  knock  your  child  on  the 
head.*  This  was  the  comfort  I  had  from  them ;  miserable 
comforters  were  they  all."  (1) 

(1)  M.  Ilowlandson*8  Narrative.  12—25. 
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Nor  were  such  scenes  of  ruin  confined  to  MasaacLusetts. 
At  the  south,  the  whole  Narragansett  country  was  deserted 
by  the  English.  "Warwick  was  burned ;  Rovidence  was 
attacked  and  set  on  fire.  There  was  no  security  but  to 
seek  out  the  hiding-places  of  the  natives,  and  destroy 
them  by  surprise.  On  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  just 
above  the  Falls  that  take  their  name  from  the  gallant 
Turner,  was  an  encampment  of  larjee  bodies  of  hostile 
Indians  ;  a  band  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers,  from 
among  the  yeomanry  of  Springfield,  Hadley,  Hatfield, 
and  Northampton,  led  by  Turner  and  Holyoke,  making  a 
silent  march  in  the  dead  of  night,  came  at  daybreak  upon 
the  wigwams.  The  Indians  are  taken  by  surprise  ;  some 
, are  shot  down  in  their  cabins;  others  rush  to  the  river, 
and  are  drowned  ;  others  push  from  shore  in  their  birchen 
canoes,  and  are  hurried  down  the  cataract. 

As  the  season  advanced,  the  Indians  abandoned  every 
liope.  Their  forces  were  wasted ;  they  had  no  fields  that 
they  could  plant.  Such  continued  warfare  without  a  res- 
pite was  against  their  usages.  They  began,  as  the  unsuc- 
cessful and  unhappy  so  often  do,  to  quarrel  among 
themselves;  recrimmations  ensued;  those  of  Connecticut 
charged  their  sufferings  upon  PhUip;  and  those  w'ho 
had  been  his  allies  became  supphants  for  peace.  Some 
surrendered  to  escape  starvation.  In  the  progress  of 
the  year,  between  two  and  three  thousand  Indians  were 
killed  or  submitted.  Church,  the  most  famous  partisan 
warrior,  went  out  to  himt  down  parties  of  fugitives.  Some 
of  the  tribes  wandered  away  to  the  north,  and  were  blended 
with  the  tribes  of  Canada.  Did  they  there  nourish  the 
spirit  of  revenge,  and  remember  their  ancient  haunts,  that 
tney  might  one  day  pilot  firesh  hordes  of  invaders  from  the 
north,  to  renew  the  work  of  devastation  ?  Philip  himself, 
a  man  of  no  ordinary  elevation  of  character,  was  chased 
from  one  hiding-place  to  another.  He  had  vainly  sought 
to  engage  the  Mohawks  in  the  contest ;  now  tnat  hope 
was  at  an  end,  he  still  refused  to  hear  of  peace,  and  struck 
dead  the  warrior  who  proposed  it.  At  length,  after  the 
absence  of  a  year,  he  resolved,  as  it  were,  to  meet  his 
destiny ;  and  returned  to  the  beautiful  land  where  were 
the  graves  of  his  forefathers,  the  cradle  of  his  infancy,  and 
the  nestling-place  of  his  tribe.  Once  he  escaped  narrowly, 
leaving  his  wife  and  only  son  as  prisoners.     "  My  heart 
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breaks,"  cried  the  tattooed  chieftain,  in  the  agony  of  Iffl 
f^rief;  "now  I  am  ready  to  die."  His  own  followeB 
be^an  to  plot  against  him,  to  make  better  terms  for  theni- 
selves,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  shot  by  a  faithless  Indim. 
The  captive  orphan  was  transported.  So  perished  dK 
princes  of  the  Pokanokets.  Sad  to  them  had  been  tha 
acquaintance  with  civilization.  The  first  ship  that  came 
on  their  coast,  kidnapped  men  of  their  kindred ;  and  not 
the  harmless  boy,  that  had  been  eheruhed  as  an  onh 
child,  and  the  future  sachem  of  their  tribes,  the  last  oftli 
family  of  Massasoit,  was  sold  into  bonda^,  to  toil  «« 
8lave(l)  under  the  suns  of  Bermuda.  Of  the  once  m» 
perous  Narragansetts,  of  old  the  chief  tribe  of  Ifef 
England,  hardly  one  hundred  men  remained.  The  ssrori, 
fire,  famine,  and  sickness,  had  swept  them  from  the  eartL 

During  the  whole  war,  the  Mohegans  remained  fSuthM 
to  the  English ;  and  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  on  the 
happy  soil  of  Connecticut.  So  much  the  gpreater  was  the 
loss  in  the  adjacent  colonies.  Twelve  or  thirteen  towM 
•were  destroyed ;  the  disbursements  and  losses  equalled  in 
value  half  a  million  of  dollars— an  enormous  sum  for  the 
few  of  that  day.  More  than  six  hundred  men,  chie^ 
young  men,  the  flower  of  the  country,  of  whom  anr 
mother  might  have  been  proud,  perished  in  the  fieli 
As  mahy  as  six  hundred  nouses  were  burned.  Of  the 
able-bodied  men  in  the  colony,  one  in  twenty  had  fallen; 
and  one  family  in  twenty  had  been  burnt  out.  The  low 
of  lives  and  property  was,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  as  dis- 
tressing as  in  the  revolutionary  war.  There  -was  scarcelj 
a  family  from  which  death  haa  not  selected  a  victim. 

Let  us  not  forget  a  good  deed  of  the  generous  Irisli; 
they  sent  over  a  contribution,  small,  it  is  true,  to  relieve 
in  part  the  distresses  of  Plymouth  colony.  Connecticut, 
which  had  contributed  soldiers  to  the  war,  now  fumished 
the  houseless  with  more  than  a  thousand  bushels  of  com. 
"  God  will  remember  and  reward  that  pleasant  fruit." 
Boston  imitated  the  example,  for  "  the  grace  of  Christ," 
it  was  said,  "  always  made  Boston  exemplary  "  in  works 
of  that  nature. 

The  eastern  hostilities  with  the  Indians  had  a  different 
origin,  and  were  of  longer  continuance.  The  news  of  the 
rising  of  the  Pokanokets  was,  indeed,  the  signal  for  the 
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commencement  of  devastations  ;  and,  within  a  few  weeks, 
the  war  extended  over  a  space  of  nearly  three  hundred 
miles.  But  in  Maine  it  was  a  border  warfare,  growing 
out  of  a  consciousness  of  wrongs,  and  a  thirst  for  revenge. 
Sailors  had  committed  outrages,  and  the  Indians  avenged 
the  crimes  of  a  corrupt  ship's  crew  on  the  villages.  There 
was  no  general  rising  of  tne  Abenakis,  or  Eastern  tribes, 
no  gatherings  of  large  bodies  of  men.  Of  the  English 
settlements  nearly  one  half  were  destroyed  in  detail ;  the 
inhabitants  were  either  driven  away,  killed,  or  carried  into 
captivity ;  for  covetousness  sometimes  provoked  to  mercy, 
by  exciting  the  hope  of  a  ransom. 

The  escape  of  Anne  Beackett,  grand-daughter  of 
George  Cleeves,  the  first  settler  of  Poruand,  was  the  mar- 
vel of  that  day.  Her  family  had  been  taken  captives  at 
the  sack  of  Falmouth.  When  her  captors  hastened  for- 
ward to  further  ravages  on  the  Kennebeck,  she  was  able 
to  loiter  behind ;  the  eye  of  the  mother  discerned  the 
wreck  of  a  birchen  bark,  which,  with  needle  and  thread 
from  a  deserted  house,  she  patched  and  repaired ;  then, 
with  her  husband,  a  negro  servant,  and  her  infant  child, 
she  trusted  herself  to  the  sea  in  the  tattered  canoe,  which 
had  neither  sail  nor  mast,  and  was  like  a  feather  on  the 
waves.  She  crossed  Casco  Bay,  and,  arriving  at  Black 
Point,  where  she  feared  to  find  Indians,  and  at  best  could 
only  have  hoped  to  find  a  solitude,  how  great  was  her  joy,  . 
as  she  discovered  a  vessel  from  Piscataqua,  that  had  just 
sought  an  anchoring-place  in  the  harbour  !(1) 

The  surrender  of  Acadia  to  the  French  had  made  the 
struggle  more  arduous  ;  for  the  Eastern  Indians  obtained 
supplies  of  arms  from  the  French  on  the  Penobscot.  To 
defeat  the  savage  enemy  effectually,  the  Mohawks  were 

1677  ^^"^i^®^  ^  6Jig^g®  i^  ^^6  ^*^r  J  *  ^®^  ^^  them  took  up 
the  hatchet :  but  distance  rendered  co-operation  im- 
possible. After  several  fruitless  attempts  at  treaties, 
peace  was  finally  established  by  Andros  as  governor 
'  '^^'  of  Pemaquid,  but  on  terms  which  acknowledged  the 
superiority  of  the  Indians.  On  their  part,  the  restoration 
of  prisoners  and  the  security  of  English  towns  were  stipu- 
lated ;  in  return,  the  Enghsh  were  to  pay  annually,  as  a 
quit-rent,  a  peck  of  com  for  every  English  family. (2) 

(1)  Hubbard's  Indian  Wars,  234.     WVllw'a  PoTt\»x\(V,  V.  \Vi,  \vi,  ^^^' 
Compare  Church,  166.    MS.  Letters  from  Wittis  ai\<V.  Varoiet. 
(2)  WUliamaoD,  i.  653.    Neal's  N.  E.  &c.  &c. 
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Tlie  defence  of  New  England  had  been  made  by  its  own 
resources.  Jealous  of  independence,  it  never  applied  to 
the  parent  country  for  assistance ;  and  the  Earl  of 
^^  '  Anglesey  reproached  the  people  with  their  public 
spirit.  "  You  are  poor,"  said  he,  "  and  yet  proud."  The 
English  ministry,  contributing  nothing  to  repair  colonial 
losses,  made  no  secret  of  its  intention  to  "  reassume  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  into  its  own  hands  ;**  (1) 
and,  before  a  single  season  had  effaced  the  traces  of  ihe 
blood  of  her  sons,  while  the  ground  was  still  wet  with  the 
blood  of  her  yeomanry,  the  wrecks  ^  of  her  villages  were 
still  smoking,  and  the  Indian  war-cry  was  yet  ringing  in 
the  forests  of  Maine,  Edward  Eandolf,  the  English  emis- 
sary, arrived  in  New  England. 

The  messenger  and  message  were  received  with  cold- 
ness. The  governor  avowea  ignorance  of  the  officer 
whose  signature  was  affixed  to  the  letter  from  the  king, 
and  denied  the  right  of  the  king,  or  of  parliament,  to 
bind  the  colony  by  laws  adverse  to  its  interests.  "  The 
king,"  said  the  honest  Leverett,  "  can,  in  reason,  do  no 
less  than  let  us  enjoy  our  liberties  and  trade,  for  we  have 
made  this  large  plantation  in  the  wilderness  at  our  own 
charge,  without  any  contribution  from  the  crown." 

Randolph,  at  once  the  a^ent  for  Mason,  and  the  mes- 
senger from  the  privy  coimcil,  belonged  to  that  class  of 
hungry  adventurers  with  whom  America  ultimately  became 
so  familiar.  His  zeal  led  him,  in  the  course  of  nine  years, 
to  make  eight  voyages  to  America;  and  now,  on  his 
return  to  England,  alter  a  residence  of  but  six  weeks  in 
the  New  World,  that  he  might  excite  the  office-seekers  in 
the  court  of  Charles  II.,  he  exaggerated  the  population  of 
the  countryfourfold,  and  its  wealth  in  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion. His  statements  deserve  little  confidence  ;  (2)  yet 
they  made  the  English  ministry  more  eager  to  narrow 
the  territory,  cripple  the  trade,  and  recall  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  colony,  reluctantly  yielding  to  the  direct  com- 
mands of  Charles  II.,  resolved  to  send  William  Stoughton 
and  Peter  Bulkley  as  envoys  to  England ;  but,  agreeably 
to  the  advice  of  the  elders,  their  powers  were  circum- 
scribed "  with  the  utmost  care  and  caution." 

In  their  memorial,  respecting  the  extent  of  their  terri- 

(1)  Bnrk's  Virginia,  ii.  Appendix,  xxxvii. 

(S)  Hutch.  ColL  503,  &c.  &c.    Hatch.  Hist.  i.  S80,  &c. 
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tory,  the  court  represented  their  peculiar  unhappiness,  to 
be  required,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  maintain  before 
courts  of  law  a  title  to  the  provinces,  and  to  dispute  with 
a  savage  foe  the  possession  of  dismal  deserts. 

B^monstrance  was  of  no  avail.  A  committee  of 
the  privy  council,  which  examined  all  the  charters, 
refused  to  decide  on  the  claims  of  the  resident  settlers  to 
the  land  which  they  occupied,  but  denied  to  Massachusetts 
the  right  of  jurisdiction .  over  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  decision  was  so  manifestly  in  conformity  with 
English  law,  that  the  colonial  agents  attempted  no  serious 
defence.  • 

The  provinces  being  thus  severed  from  the  government 
of  Massachusetts,  King  Charles  was  willing  to  secure 
them  as  an  appanage  for  his  reputed  son,  the  kind- 
hearted,  but  worthless  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Absalom 
of  that  day,  whose  weakness  was  involved  in  a  dishonest 
opposition  to  his  father,  and  whom  frivolous  ambition  at 
last  conducted  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  thought  that  the 
united  provinces  would  furnish  a  noble  principality  with 
an  immediate  and  increasing  revenue.  But  oefore  the 
monarch,  whom  extravagance  had  impoverished,  could 
resolve  on  a  negotiation,  Massachusetts,  through  the 
agency  of  a  Boston  merchant,  obtained  possession  of  the 
claims  of  Gorges,  by  a  purchase  and  regular  assignment. 
The  price  paid  was  £1,250 — about  six  thousand  dmlars. 

It  was  never  doubted  that  a  proprietary  could  alienate 
the  soil ;  it  was  subsequently  questioned  whether  the 
rights  of  government  could  be  made  a  subject  of  traffic. 

This  assignment  was  the  cause  of  a  series  of  relations, 
which,  in  part,  continue  to  the  present  day.  In  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  no  transaction  could  nave  been  for 
Massachusetts  more  injurious  ;  for  it  made  her  a  frontier 
state,  and  gave  her  tne  most  extensive  and  most  dan- 
gerous frontier  to  defend. 

But  Massachusetts  did  not,  at  this  time,  come  into  pos- 
session of  the  whole  territory  which  now  constitutes  the 
state  of  Maine.  France,  imder  the  treaty  of  Breda, 
claimed  and  occupied  the  district  from  St.  Croix  to  the 
Penobscot ;  the  Duke  of  York  held  the  tract  between  the 
Penobscot  and  the  Kennebeck,  claiming,  indeed,  to  own 
the  whole  tract  between  the  Kennebeck  and  the  St.  Croix ; 
while  Massachusetts  was  proprietary  only  of  the  district 
between  the  Xennebeck  and  the  Piscataqoa. 

2  7  2 
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A  novel  form  of  political  institution  ensued.  Massa- 
chusetts, in  her  corporate  capacity,  was  become  the  lord 
proprit^tar}'  of  !Maine  ;  the  little  republic  on  the  banks  of 
the  Charh's  was  the  feudal  soTcrei^  of  this  eastern  lord- 
ship. Maine  had  thus  far  been  represented  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts liourie  of  representatives  ;  henceforward  she  was 
to  be  governed  as  a  province,  according  to  the  charter  to 
Gorges.  In  obedience  to  an  ordinance  of  the  general 
court,  the  governor  and  assistants  of  Massacnnsetta 

*  ^°'  proceed(»d  to  organize  the  government  of  Maine. 
The  president  and  council  were  appointed  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Massachusetts ;  at  the  saftie  time,  a  popular 
legislative  branch  was  established,  composed  of  deputies 
from  the  several  towns  in  the  district.  Danforth,  the 
president,  was  a  man  of  worth  and  republican  principles; 
yet  the  pride  of  the  province  was  offended  by  its  8ubo^ 
dination  ;  the  old  religious  differences  had  not  lost  their 
influence ;  and  royalists  and  churchmen  prayed  for  the 
interposition  of  the  king.(l)  Massachusetts  was  com- 
pelled to  employ  force  to  assert  its  sovereignty,  which, 
nevertheless,  was  exercised  with  moderation  and  ju8tice.(2) 

The  change  of  government  in  New  Hampshhre  was 

'*•  less  quietly  effected.     On  the  first  apprehension  that 

the  claim  of  Mlason  would  be  revived,  the  infant  people, 

assembling  in  town-meetings,  expressed  their  content  with 

the  government  of  Massachusetts. 

But  the  popular  wish  availed  little  in  the  decision  of  a 

question  of  law  ;  the  patent  of  Mason  was  duly  investigated 

in  E norland ;  it  was  found  that  he  had  no  right  to 

*  '''  jurisdiction  over  New  Hampshire;  the  unappropriated 
lands  were  allowed  to  belong  to  him ;  but  the  rights  ot 
the  settlers  to  the  soil  which  they  actually  occupied,  were 
n^sen'ed  for  litigation  in  colonial  courts. (3) 

To  further  that  end,  a  new  jurisdiction  was  established ; 
New  Ilampsliire  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and 

(1)  Sullivan's  Maine,  384.  Williamson,  i.  657,  &c.  Hatch.  Coll.  Bfass. 
Records,  iv. 

v2)  Chalmers,  488 :  "No  assembly,  of  which  the  representatives  of  the 
people  compose*!  a  constituent  part,  was  allowed,  because  none  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  origiiml  ?rant."  An  assembly  was  regtilarly  held.  Wil- 
liamstm's  Maine,  i.  566,  &c.  The  reason  assigned  is  as  unfounded*  as  the 
statement  in  Chalmers.  In  the  grant  of  1 6.^,  the  assent  of  the  nuJosity  of 
the  flreeholders  is  reqiiired  for  all  acts  of  legislation.  Hazard,  I.  445.  it  is 
true,  the  proprietary  sv\\>TemacY  ^^  'Nla3«ac\vo&^:X&  ^«]&  \avv^ub9udd^  te 
many.    Willis's  PoriVaud,  V.  \&ft.    Mwin^  ^\\«lt.  ^>>\<;cie\««s.A.  •ift'i. 

(S;  Compare  Letter  ot  Kiag  CY\ax\ea.  \u  lA»aa.  ^^sx.  ^i^^^.  ^^xV.  -.•».. 
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organized  as  a  royal  province.  It  was  the  first  royal 
government  ever  established  in  New  England.  The 
king,  reserving  a  negative  voice  to  himself  and  his 
officers,  engaged  to  continue  the  privilege  of  an  assembly, 
unless  he  or  his  heirs  should  deem  that  privilege  "an 
inconvenience." 

The  persons  first  named  by  the  king  to  the  offices  of 
president  and  council,  were  residents  or  the  colony,  and 
friends  to  the  colonists ;  but,  perceiving  that  their  appoint- 
ment had  no  other  object  than  to  render  the  transition  to 
a  new  form  of  government  less  intolerable,  they  accepted 
office  reluctantly.        • 

At  length  a  general  assembly  was  convened  at 
*  ^^'  Portsmouth.  Its  letter  (1)  to  Massachusetts  is  a  tes- 
timony of  its  gratitude.  "  We  acknowledge  your  care  for 
"US," — it  was  thus  that  the  feeble  colony  addressed  its  more 
powerful  neighbour, — "  we  thankfully  acknowledge  your 
kindness,  while  we  dwelt  under  your  shadow,  owning 
ourselves  deeply  obliged  that,  on  our  earnest  request,  you 
took  us  under  your  government,  and  ruled  us  well.  If 
there  be  opportunity  lor  us  to  be  anywise  serviceable  to 
you,  we  snail  show  how  ready  we  are  to  embrace  it. 
Wishing  the  presence  of  Grod  to  be  with  you,  we  crave  the 
benefit  of  your  prayers  on  us,  who  axe  separated  from  our 
brethren." 

The  claims  of  affection  having  been  acknowledged,  the 
colony  proceeded  to  assert  its  rights  by  a  solemn  decree, 
the  first  in  their  new  code  :  "  No  act,  imposition,  law,  or 
ordinance,  shall  be  valid,  unless  made  by  the  assembly  and 
approved  by  the  people."  Thus  did  New  Hampshire  seize 
tne  earliest  moment  of  its  separate  existence,  to  express 
the  great  principle  of  self-government,  and  take  her  place 
by  the  side  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  When  the 
code  of  the  infant  government  was  transmitted  to  Eng- 
land, it  was  disapproved  both  for  style  and  matter  ;  and 
its  provisions  were  rejected  as  incongruous  and  absurd. 
Nor  was  Mason  successful  in  establishing  his  claims  to  the 
soU.  The  colonial  government  protected  the  colonists,  and 
restrained  his  exactions. 

Hastening  to  England  to  solicit  a  change,  the  projjrie- 
tary  was  allowed  to  make  such  arrangement  as  promised 
auspicious  results  to  his  own  interests.     The  «»e«v\«^  *"ift2i^ 
occurred  are  instructive.    Mason,  a  party  va.  «v3b^  \R»\ife 
Cj;  Adams's  Portsmouth,  65 — 5?.    'fieVkxka:^. 
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coniinenpod,  was  authorized  to  select  the  person  to  w 
appointed  governor.  He  found  a  fit  agent  in  Edward 
Cranfield,  a  man  who  had  no  object  in  banishing  hinueli 
to  the  wilds  of  America,  but  to  wrest  a  fortune  from  the 
sawyers  and  lumber-dealers  of  New  Hampshire,  He 
avowed  his  purpose  openly ;  and  the  moral  tone  of  li^ 
day  esteemed  it  no  dishonour.  But  he  insisted  on  good 
security.  By  a  deed  enrolled  in  chancery,  MaBon 
surrendered  to  the  king  one  fifth-part  of  all  quit-renb 
for  the  support  of  the  governor,  and  gave  to  Cranfield  i 
mortgage  of  the  whole  province  for  twenty-one  years,  m 
collateral  security  for  the  payment  of  his  salary.  Th«s 
invested  with  an  ample  royal  coniniission,(l)  with  t* 
promise  of  a  fixed  salary,  a  fifth  of  all  quit-rents,  a  mort- 
gage of  the  province,  and  the  exclusive  right  to  the  anfr 
(iipated  abundant  harvest  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  CranfieM 
deemed  his  fortune  secure,  and,  relinquishing  a  profitabk 
employment  in  England,  embarked  for  the  oaiiks  of  ^ 
Piscataqua. 

But  the  first  assembly  which  he  convened  dispelled  all 
his  golden  visions  of  an  easy  acquisition  of  fortune.  To 
humour  the  governor,  the  "rugged'*  legislators  voted hio 
a  gratuity  of  two  hundred  ana  fifby  pounds,  which  thfl 
needy  adventurer  greedily  accepted ;  but  they  would 
not  yield  their  liberties  ;  and  the  governor  in  anger 
dissolved  the  assembly. 

Tlie  dissolution  of  an  assembly  was  a  novel  procedure 
in  New  England.  Such  a  thing  had  till  now  been  xmheard 
of.  Popular  discontent  became  extreme  ;  and  a  crowd 
of  rash  men  raised  the  cry  for  "  liberty  and  reformation." 
The  leader,  Edward  Gove,  an  unlettered  enthusiast,  wM 
confined  in  irons,  and  condemned  to  the  death  that  bar- 
barous laws  denounced  against  treason,  and,  having  been 
transported  to  England,  was  for  three  years  kept  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  lawsuits  about  land  were  multiplied.  Packed  juries 
and  partial  judges  settled  questions  rapidly  ;  but  Mason 
derived  no  benefit  from  a  decision  in  his  favour,  for  he 
could  neither  get  possession  of  the  estates,  nor  find  a 
purchaser. 

Meantime,  Cranfield,  with  a  subservient  council,  began 
to  exercise  powers  of  legislation ;  and,  like  a  greedy 
tenant  whose  lease  is  expiring,  he  still  hoped  to  amass  a 

(1)  Mass.  Hist.  CoU.  ▼•  232. 
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fortune  by  taxes  and  arbitrary  fees  of  office.  Did  the 
towns  privately  send  an  agent  to  England,  Cranfield  would 
tolerate  no  complaints ;  and  Vaughan,  who  had  been  active 
in  obtaining  depositions,  was  required  to  find  securities 
for  good  behaviour.  He  refused,  declaring  that  he  had 
broken  no  law ;  and  the  governor  immediately  imprisoned 
him. 

Cranfield  still  sighed  for  money;  and  now  stooping 
to  falsehood,  and  hastily  calling  an  assembly,  on  a 
vague  rumour  of  an  invisision,  he  demanded  a  sudden  sup- 
ply of  the  means  of  defence.  The  representatives  of  New 
Hampshire  would  not  be  hastened ;  they  took  time  to 
consider ;  and,  after  debate,  they  negatived  the  bill  which 
the  governor  had  prepared. 

Cranfield  next  resolved  to  intimidate  the  clergy,  and 
forbade  the  usual  exercise  of  church  discipline.  In  Ports- 
mouth, Moody,  the  minister,  replied  to  his  threats  by  a 
sermon,  and  the  church  was  inflexible. 

Cranfield  next  invoked  the  aid  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
cf  England,  which  he  asserted  were  in  force  in  the  colony. 
The  people  were  ordered  to  keep  Christmas  as  a  festival, 
and  to  fast  on  the  thirtieth  of  January.  But  the  capital 
stroke  of  policy  was  an  order,  that  all  persons  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper  as  freely  as  in  the  Episcopal 
or  Lutheran  church,  and  that  the  forms  of  the  English 
liturgy  should  in  certain  cases  be  adopted.  The  order  was 
disregarded. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting,  the  governor  himself 
appointed  a  day  on  which  he  claimed  to  receive  the 
elements  at  the  hands  of  Moody,  after  the  forms  of  the 
English  church.  Moody  refused;  was  prosecuted,  con- 
demned, and  imprisoned.  !ReHgious  worship  was  almost 
entirely  broken  up  in  the  colony.  But  the  people  did  not 
yield ;  and  Cranfield,  vexed  at  the  stubbornness  of  the 
clergy,  gave  information  in  England,  tjiat  "while  the 
clergy  were  allowed  to  preach,  no  true  allegiance  could  be 
found."(l)  It  had  long  been  evident,  "  there  could  be  no 
quiet,  till  the  factious  preachers  were  turned  out  of  the 
province." 

One  more  attempt  was  made  to  raise  an  income,  by 
means  of  taxes  imposed  by  the  vote  of  the  subservient 
council.  That  the  people  might  willingly  pay  them,  a 
rumour  of  a  war  with  the  Eastern  Incuaiis  was  spread 

(1)  Chalmers,  497,  610. 
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abroad ;  and  Craufield  made  a  visit  to  New  York,  under 
pretence  of  concerting?  measures  with  the  governor  of  that 
province.  The  En^Ush  ministry  was  also  informed  that 
his  Mirjesty's  service  required  the  presence  of  a  ship-of- 
war.  The  committee  ol  plantations  had  been  warned, 
tliat  "  without  some  visible  force  to  keep  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  imdcr,  it  would  be  a  difficult  or  impos- 
sil)lo  tiling  to  execute  his  Majesty's  commands,  or  the  mi 
of  trade.* 

But  the  yeomanry  were  not  terrified  ;  illegal  taxes  could 
not  be  gathered ;  associations  were  formed  for  mutnal 
support  in  resisting  their  collection.  At  Exeter,  the  sheriff 
was  driven  oil*  with  clubs,  and  the  farmers*  wives  had 
prepared  hot  water  to  scald  his  officer,  if  he  had  attempted 
to  attacli  property  in  the  house.  At  Hampton,  he  was 
beaten,  robbed  of  his  sword,  seated  upon  a  horse,  with  a 
rope  round  his  neck,  and  conveyed  out  of  the  province.  If 
rioters  were  committed,  they  were  rescued  by  a  new  riot; 
if  the  troop  of  horse  of  the  mihtia  were  ordered  out,  not 
a  man  obeyed  the  summons. 

Cranfield,  in  despair,  wrote  imploringly  to  the  govern- 
ment in  England,  "  I  shall  esteem  it  the  greatest  happiness 
in  the  world  to  bo  allowed  to  remove  from  these  unreason- 
able people.  They  cavil  at  the  royal  commission,  and  not 
at  my  person.  No  one  wiU  be  accepted  by  them,  who  puts 
the  king's  commands  in  execution." 

The  conduct  of  Cranfield  met  with  the  entire  approba- 
tion of  the  lords  of  trade ;  he  was  allowed  to  witndraw 
from  the  province ;  but  the  government  in  England  had 
no  design  of  amelioriating  tne  pohtical  condition  of  the 
colonists. 

The  character  of  New  Hampshire,  as  displayed  in  this 
struggle  for  freedom,  remained  unchanged.  It  was  ever 
esteemed  in  England  "  factious  in  its  economy,  afibrding 
no  exemplary  precedents"  to  the  friends  of  arbitrary 
power. 

Massachusetts  might,  perhaps,  still  have  defied  the  king, 
and  escaped  or  overawed  the  privy  council ;  but  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  England,  fearing  the  colony 
as  their  rival,  possessed  intelligence  to  discern  how  their 
monopoly  mignt  be  sustained,  and  perseverance  to  press 
-  steadily  towards  their  object.  Their  complaints  had 
*  been  received  with  favour ;  their  selfish  reasoning 
was  heard  with  a  willingness  to  be  convinced ;  and  the 
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English  statesmen  who  maintained  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  parliament,  must  have  esteemed  Massachusetts  without 
excuse. 

The  agents  of  Massachusetts  had  brought  with 
^  ^  '  them  no  sufficient  power ;  an  amnesty  for  the  past 
would  readily  have  been  conceded ;  for  the  future,  it  was 
resolved  to  reduce  Massachusetts  to  "  a  more  palpable 
dependence.'*  That  this  might  be  done  with  the  consent 
of  the  colony,  the  agents  were  enjoined  to  procure  larger 
powers.     But  no  larger  powers  were  granted. 

It  was  against  fearful  odds  that  Massachusetts  conti- 
nued the  struggle.  All  England  was  united.  Whatever 
party  triumphed,  the  mercantile  interest  would  readily 
procure  an  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  trade.  "  The 
country's  neglect  of  the  Acts  of  Navigation,"  wrote  the 
agents,  "  has  been  the  most  unhappy  neglect.  Without  a 
compliance  in  that  matter,  nothing  can  be  expected  but  a 
total  breach."  "  All  the  storms  of  displeasure  "  would  be 
let  loose. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  a  surprise,  when  the  committee 
of  plantations  raised  the  question,  whether  the  original 
charter  had  any  legal  entity.  The  crown,  however,  would 
not  deny  the  validity  of  the  patent,  but  suggested  the 
avoiding  it  by  a  quo  warranto. 

The  colony  resolved,  if  it  must  fall,  to  fall  with  dignity. 
!Religion  had  been  the  motive  of  the  settlement ;  religion 
was  now  its  counsellor.  The  fervours  of  the  most  ardent 
devotion  were  kindled ;  a  more  than  usually  solemn  form 
of  religious  observance  was  adopted  ;  a  synod  of  all  the 
churches  in  Massachusetts  was  convened,  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  dangers  to  New  England  liberty,  and  the 
mode  of  removing  the  evils.  Historians  have  mentioned 
this  incident  with  levity ;  no  more  fit  mode  could  have 
been  devised  to  awaken  the  attention  of  every  individual 
in  the  commonwealth  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject. 
1678,  Meantime,  the  general  court  had  enacted  several 
16/9.  laws,  partially  removing  the  ground  of  complaint. 
But  they  related  to  forms,  rather  than  to  realities.  High 
treason  was  made  a  capital  offence ;  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  required ;  the  king's  arms  were  put  up  in  the  court- 
house. But  it  was  more  difficult  to  conform  to  the  laws  of 
trade.  The  colony  was  unwilling  to  forfeit  its  charter  and 
its  religious  hberties  on  a  pecuniary  question  ;  and  yet,  to 
acknowledge  its  readiness  to  submit  to  an  act  of  parlia- 
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mcnt,  was  rej^arded  as  a  cession  of  the  privilege  of  in^ 

yoncJcnt  lo^iHlation.  It  devised,  therefore,  an  expediot 
t  declared  that  "  the  Acts  of  Navigation  were  an  inTans 
of  the  rights  and  privilcjres  of  the  subjects  of  his  Majertr 
in  the  (lolony,  they  not  being  represented  in  parliament' 
**  The  laws  of  England,"  they  add,  "  do  not  reach  Am- 
Ticii."  In  connection  with  this  declaration,  the  geuail 
cf)urt  gave  validity  to  the  laws  of  navigation  by  an  act  of 
its  own. 

Sucli  is  the  renewed  direct  denial,  on  the  part  of  i 
colony,  of  the  supremacy  of  parhament,  on  the  groiuidrf 
a  want  of  representation.  Massachusetts  adopted  towaiA 
Charles  II.  the  same  views  which  she  had  successftDf 
avowed  to  the  English  nation  in  the  days  of  the  Laiii 
Parliament. 

The  troubles  oonnca^d  with  the  popish  plot  delimd 
the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  J^ew  England.  The 
^  ^^'  agents,  Stoughton  and  Bulkley,  returned  m  1679,  and 
reached  Boston  in  December.  With  them  came  Eandolpiif 
now  appointed  an  officer  of  the  customs.  The  new  com- 
mand of  the  king,  that  other  agents  should  be  sent  orff 
with  unlimit-ed  powers,  was  disregarded.  It  was  eyident 
the  subversion  of  the  charter  was  designed. 

Twice  did  Charles  II.  remonstrate  against  the  difr 
obedience  of  his  subjects  ;  twice  did  Bandolph  cross  tie 
Atlantic,  and  return  to  England,  to  assist  in  directing  the 
government  against  Massachusetts.  The  commonweal^ 
was  inflexible.  At  length,  in  February,  1682,  tk 
aspect  of  affairs  in  England  rendered  delay  more 
dangeroTia  ;  and  Dudley  and  Hichards  were  selected  » 
agents.  Yet,  while  the  prayers  of  the  whole  comiaoD- 
wealth  went  up  for  their  safety,  and  the  safety  of  the 
patent,  they  were  expressly  enjomed  to  consent  to  nothing 
tlint  fihoula  infringe  the  privileges  of  the  government 
established  under  the  charter.  A  singular  method  wai 
also  attempt<?d.  In  the  English  court  everthing  was  veibl 
Fran(;e  had  succeeded  in  bribing  the  king  to  betray  the 
political  interests  of  England  ;  Massachusetts  was  wnlin? 
to  bribe  the  monarch  into  clemency  towards  its  liberties. 

The  commission  of  the  deputies  was  not  acceptable. 
They  were  ordered  to  obtain  fiill  powers  for  the  entire 
regiilalion  of  the  government,  and  the  threat  of  a  jadidil 
process  was  renewed.  The  agents  represented  the  condi- 
tion of  the  colony  as  desperate.    A  general  war  aaiitft 
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corporations  was  begun ;  many  cities  in  England  had 
Burrendered.  Was  it  not  safest  for  the  colony  to  decline 
a  contest,  and  throw  itself  upon  the  favour  or  forbearance 
of  the  king  P  Such  was  the  theme  of  universal  discussion 
throughout  the  colony  ;  the  common  people  spoke  of  it  at 
their  firesides ;  the  topic  went  with  them  to  church ;  it 
entered  into  their  prayers ;  it  filled  the  sermons  of  the 
ministers  ;  and,  finally,  Massachusetts  resolved,  in  a  man- 
ner that  showed  it  to  be  distinctly  the  sentiment  of  the 
people,  to  resign  the  territory  of  Maine,  which  was  held 
by  purchase,  but  not  to  concede  one  hberty  or  one  privilege 
which  was  held  by  charter.  If  hberty  was  to  receive  its 
death-blow,  better  that  it  should  die  by  the  violence  and 
injustice  of  others,  than  by  their  own  weakness. 

The  message  closed  the  duties  of  the  agents.  A  quo 
warranto  was  issued ;  Massachusetts  was  arraigned 
before  an  English  tribunal,  under  judges  holding  their 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  and  E-andolph,  the 
hated  messenger,  arrived  with  the  writ.  At  the  same  time, 
a  declaration  from  the  king  asked  once  more  for  submis- 
sion, promising  as  a  reward  the  royal  favour,  and  the 
fewest  alterations  in  the  charter  consistent  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  royal  government. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  had  been  close  observers 
of  events  in  England.  They  had  seen  a  popular  party,  of 
which  Shaftesbury  assumed  the  guidance,  and  of  which 
the  House  of  Commons  was  the  scene  of  victories,  rise, 
act,  and  become  defeated.  They  had  seen  Charles  II. 
gradually  establish  despotic  power.  They  had  seen  the 
people  01  England  apparently  acquiescing  in  the  subjection 
of  parliament.  An  insurrection  had  indeed  been  planned ; 
the  doctrine  had  indeed  been  whispered,  that  resistance  to 
oppression  was  lawful.  But  the  doctrine  had  been  expi- 
ated by  the  blood  of  Sidney  and  of  Russell;  and  the 
colonists  knew,  that,  on  the  very  day  of  the  death  of 
KusscU,  the  University  of  Oxford,  recalling  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  asserting  an  historical  fact  rather  than 
a  principle,  had  declared  "  submission  and  obedience, 
clear,  absolute,  and  without  exception,  to  be  the  badge 
and  character  of  the  church  of  England."  They  knew  that 
many  cities  of  England  had  surrendered  their  charters  ; 
that  London  itself,  the  metropolis  which  had  sheltered 
Hampden  against  Charles  I.,  had  found  resistance  inef- 
fectual ;  and  to  render  submission  in  Massachusetts  easy. 
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by  plioviing  that  opposition  was  desperate,  two  hundred 
copies  of  the  procceoings  against  London  were  sent  OTcr 
to  be  dispersed  among  the  people.  The  governor  and 
assistants,  the  patrician  brancn  of  the  government,  were 
persuaded  of  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance  ;  ereni 
tardy  surrender  of  the  charter  might  conciliate  the  monardL 
They  therefore  resolved  to  remind  the  king  of  his  pro- 
mises, and  "  not  to  contend  with  his  Majesty  in  a  court  of 
law  ;"  they  would  "  send  agents,  empowered  to  receive  his 
Majesty's  commands." 

The  magistrates  referred  this  vote  to  "their  brethren 
the  deputies"  for  concurrence.  During  a  full  fortnigiit 
the  subject  was  debated,  that  a  decision  might  be  made  in 
harmony  with  the  people. 

"  Ought  the  government  of  Massachusetts,"  thus  it  wm 
argued,  "  submit  to  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  as  to  altera- 
tion of  their  charter  ?  Submission  would  be  an  offence 
against  the  majesty  of  Heaven  ;  the  religion  of  the  people 
of  New  England  and  the  court's  pleasure  cannot  consist 
together.  By  submission  Massachusetts  will  gain  nothing. 
The  court  design  an  essential  alteration,  destructive  to 
the  vitals  of  the  charter.  The  corporations  in  England 
that  have  made  an  entire  resi^ation,  have  no  advantage 
over  those  that  have  stood  a  smt  in  law  ;  but  if  we  main- 
tain a  suit,  though  we  should  be  condenmed,  we  may  bring 
the  matter  to  chancery  or  to  a  parliament,  and  m  time  i 
recover  all  again.  We  ought  not  to  act  contrary  to  that 
way,  in  which  Grod  hath  owned  our  worthy  predecessors, 
who,  in  1638,  when  there  was  a  quo  warranto  against  the 
charter,  durst  not  submit.  In  1664,  they  did  not  submit 
to  the  commissioners.  We,  their  successors,  should  walk 
in  their  steps,  and  so  trust  in  the  God  of  our  fathers,  that 
we  shall  see  his  salvation.  Submission  would  gratify  our 
adversaries  and  grieve  our  friends.  Our  enemies  know  it 
will  sound  Ol  in  the  world,  for  them  to  take  away  the 
liberties  of  a  poor  people  of  God  in  a  wilderness.  A  resig- 
nation will  bring  slavery  upon  us  sooner  than  otherwise  it 
would  be ;  and  will  grieve  our  friends  in  other  colonies, 
whose  eyes  are  now  upon  New  England,  expecting  that 
the  people  there  will  not,  through  fear,  give  a  pernicious 
example  unto  others. 

"  l^lind  obedience  to  the  pleasure  of  the  court  cannot 
bo  without  great  R\n,and\iic\\TT\\i^\Xi<i\>A^^'K^«^aji^^ 
the  King  of  Kings.    ^ubTDiiBi\oTi  ^o\i\.^\>^  <^\^^t%sr^  ^a&ft 
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that  which  has  been  the  Tinammous  advice  of  the  ministers, 
given  after  a  solemn  day  of  prayer.  The  ministers  of  God 
in  New  England  have  more  of  the  spirit  of  John  Baptist 
in  tliem,  than  now,  when  a  storm  hath  overtaken  them,  to 
be  reeds,  shaken  with  the  wind.  The  priests  were  to  be 
the  first  that  set  their  foot  in  the  waters,  and  there  to 
stand  till  the  danger  be  past.  Of  all  men,  they  should 
be  an  example  to  the  Lord  s  people,  of  faith,  courage,  and 
constancy.  Unquestionably,  if  the  blessed  Cotton,  Hooker, 
Davenport,  Matner,  Shepherd,  Mitchell,  were  now  Hving, 
they  would,  as  is  evident  from  their  printed  books,  say — 
Do  not  sin,  in  giving  away  the  inheritance  of  your  fathers. 

"  Nor  ought  we  to  submit  without  the  consent  of  the 
body  of  the  people.  But  the  freemen  and  church-members 
throughout  I^ew  England  will  never  consent  hereimto. 
Therefore,  the  government  may  not  do  it. 

"  The  civil  liberties  of  New  England  are  part  of  the 
inheritance  of  their  fathers  ;  and  shall  we  give  that  inhe- 
ritance away  P  Is  it  objected,  that  we  shall  be  exposed  to 
great  suffermgs  P  Better  suffer  than  sin.  It  is  better  to 
trust  the  God  of  our  fathers,  than  to  put  confidence  in 
princes.  If  we  sufier,  because  we  dare  not  comply  with 
the  wills  of  men  against  the  will  of  Grod,  we  suffer  in  a 
good  cause,  and  shall  be  accounted  martyrs  in  the  next 
generation  and  at  the  great  day."(l) 

The  decision  of  the  colony,  by  its  representatives,  is  on 
record.  "  The  deputies  consent  not,  but  adhere  to  their 
former  bills.** 

Addresses  were  forwarded  to  the  king,  urging  forbear- 
ance ;  but  entreaty  and  remonstrance  were  vain.    A 

'  scire  facias  was  issued  in  England ;  and  before  the 

colony  coidd  act  upon  it,  just  one  year  and  six  days  after 

the  judgment  agamst  the  city  of  London,  the  charter  was 

conditionally  adjudged  to  be  forfeited ;  and  the  judgment 

was  confirmed  on  the  first  day  of  the  Michaelmas 

**  term.  A  copy  of  the  judgment  was  received  in  Bos- 
ton in  July  of  the  following  year. 

Thus  fell  the  charter,  which  the  fleet  of  Winthrop  had 
brought  to  the  shores  of  New  England,  which  had  been 
cherished  with  anxious  cAre  through  every  vicissitude,  and 
on  which  the  fabric  of  New  England  liberties  had  rested. 

(1)  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  xxi.  74—81.    Every  vrotd.  \ai&e&ft  \\.  \^  ^csinft  ^sccaSs. 
connecting  words,  ia  taken  exactly  from  the  o\d  lAoX/cAsSfioaoii v^Jfi^***  ^ 
Jmre  omitted  some  things,  but  have  not  added  a  ^ne. 
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Thore  was  now  no  barrier  between  the  people  of  Ma»l 
cliusetts  and  the  absolute  will  of  the  court  of  Eogkii 
AVas  rdi)L;ion  in  danger?  "Was  liuided  property  soof' I 
AVould  (jommcTcial  enterprise  be  paralyzed  by  ratB-l 
lions  y  Was  New  England  destinecT  to  learn  from  it«  m\ 
experience  the  nature  of  despotism  P  Gloomy  forebodiBS 
overspread  the  colony. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

SHAFTESBURY  AND  LOCKE  LEOISLATB  POB  CAEOLISL 

Meantime  civilization  had  advanced  at  the  south,  ai 
twin  stars  were  emorginp:  beyond  the  limits  of  Viigia* 
The  country  over  which  Soto  had  rambled  in  quest  of  goU. 
where  Calvinists,  befriended  by  Coligny,  had  sou^i 
refuge,  and  where  Kaleigh  had  hoped  to  lay  the  fouwb- 
tions  of  colonial  principalities,  was  beginning  to  submits 
the  culture  of  civilization. 

Massachusetts  and  Carolina  were  both  colonized  uiAr 
proprietary  charters,  and  of  both  the  charters  were  sob- 
verted;  but  while  the  proprietaries  of  the  former  wett 
emigrants    themselves,   united  by   the   love   of  religiw 
liberty,  the  proprietaries  of  the  latter  were  a  company  of 
English  courtiers,  combined  for  the  purpose  of  a  Ttft 
speculation  in  lands.     The  government    established  ia 
Massachusetts  was  essentially  popular,  and  was  thegiowtk 
of  the  soil ;  the  constitution  of  Carolina  was  invented  ii 
England.     Massachusetts  was  originally  colonized  byi 
feeble  band  of  suffering  yet  resolute  exiles,  and  its  insbto- 
tions  were  the  natural  result  of  the  good  sense  and  instinrt 
for  liberty  of  an  agricultural  people ;  Carolina  was  settfcd 
under  the  auspices  of  the  wealtmest  and  most  influentiil 
nobility,  and  its  fundamental  laws  were  framed  with  fore- 
thought by  the  most  sagacious  poHtician  and  the  mort 
profound  philosopher  of  England.     The  king,  through  » 
obsequious  iudiciary,  annulled  the  govemment  of  Maaw- 
chusctts ;  tne  colonists    repudiated  the  constitutions  of 
Carolina.     The  principles  of  the  former  possessed  an  in* 
herent  vitality,  which  nothing  has  yet  been  able  to  destroy; 
the  frame  of  the  latter,  as  it  disappeared,  left  no  trace  of 
its  transitory  existence,  except  in  the  institutions  which 
sprung  from  its  decay. 
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The  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  than  for  the  debauchery  of  the 
monarch.  The  southern  part  of  our  republic,  ever  re- 
garded as  capable  of  producing  all  the  staples  that  thrive 
on  the  borders  of  the  tropics,  was  coveted  by  statesmen 
who  controlled  the  whole  patronage  of  the  British  realms. 
The  province  of  Carolina,  extending  from  the  thirty-sixth 
degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  river  San  Matheo, 
*  *  was  accordingly  erected  into  one  territory  ;  and  the 
historian  Clarendon,  the  covetous  though  experienced 
minister,  hated  by  the  people,  faithful  only  to  the  king  ;(1) 
Monk,  so  conspicuous  in  the  restoration,  and  now  ennobled 
as  Duke  of  Albemarle ;  Lord  Craven, (2)  a  brave  Cavalier, 
an  old  soldier  of  the  German  discipline,  supposed  to  be 
husband  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia ;  JLiord  Ashley  Cooper, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury;  Sir  John  CoUeton,  a 
rojralist  of  no  historical  notoriety ;  Lord  John  Berkeley, 
with  his  younger  brother,(3)  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the 
governor  of  Virginia ;  and  the  passionate,  and  ignorant, 
and  not  too  honest  Sir  George  Carteret,  (4) — ^were  consti- 
tuted its  proprietors  and  immediate  sovereigns.  Their 
authority  was  nearly  absolute ;  nothing  was  reserved  but 
a  barren  allegiance.  Avarice  is  the  vice  of  declining 
years ;  most  of  the  proprietaries  were  past  middle  life. 
They  begged  the  country  under  pretence  of  "  a  pious  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel ;"  and  their  sole  object 
was  the  increase  of  their  own  wealth  and  dignity.  (5) 

The  grant  had  hardly  been  made  before  it  became  appa- 
rent that  there  were  competitors,  claiming  possession  of 
the  same  territory.  It  was  included  by  the  Spaniards 
within  the  limits  of  Florida ;  and  the  castle  of  St.  Augus- 
tine was  deemed  proof  of  the  actual  possession  of  an  in- 
definite adjacent  country.  Spain  had  never  formally 
acknowledged  the  English  title  to  any  possessions  in 
America ;  and,  when  a  treaty  was  finally  concluded 
at  Madrid,  it  did  but  faintly  concede  the  right  of 
England  to  her  transatlantic  colonies,  and  to  a  continuance 
of  commerce  in  "  the  accustomed  seas." 

And  not  Spain  only  claimed  Carolina.  In  1630,  a  patent 

(1)  Pepys,  I.  192,  366.    Evelyn. 

(2)  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  393.    Pepys,  i.  115. 

(3)  Morryson,  in  Burk,  iii.  266. 

(4)  Pepys,  i.  .H56,  140,  235,  236,  228,  176,  and  Grahame's  U.  S.  ii.  SI7. 

(5)  The  two  Ctiarters  to  the  Proprietors  of  Carolina,  small  4to. 
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for  all  the  territory  had  been  issued  to  Sir  Bobert  Heath; 
and  there  is  room  to  believe  that,  in  1639,  pcrmanfBt 
plantations  were  planned  and  perhaps  attempted  by  ia 
as8itjn.(l)  William  Hawley  appeared  in  Vireiniii  « 
*•  jrovornor  of  Carolina,"  the  lana  between  the  thirty-fis 
and  thirty-sixth  parallels  of  latitude;  and  leave  « 
granted  by  the  Virginia  le^slature,  that  it  might  be  c^ 
iiizod  b^"  one  hundred  persons  from  Virginia,  "freemen, 
being  snigle,  and  disengaged  of  debt.*X2)  The  attemph 
1663   ^^^*^  certainly  unsuccessful,  for  the  patent  was  nor 

declared  void,  because  the  purposes  for  which  it  wa 
granted  had  never  been  fidfilled.(3) 
1 660  More  stubborn  rivals  were  found  to  have  already (4) 
oj  planted  themselves  on  the  river  Cape  Fear.  Hawk 
^'  had  New  England  received  within  its  bosom  a  fef 
scantv  colonies,  before  her  citizens  and  her  sons  begin 
roaming  the  continent  and  traversing  the  seas  in  qnest  d 
untried  fortune.  A  little  bark,  navigated  by  New  England 
men,  had  hovered  off  the  coast  of  Carolina ;  they  had  caw- 
fidly  watched  the  dangers  of  its  navigation ;  had  found 
their  way  into  the  Cape  Fear  river ;  had  purchased  of 
the  Indian  cliicfs  a  title  to  the  soil,  and  had  boldly  planted 
a  little  colony  of  herdsmen  far  to  the  south  of  any  English 
settlement  on  the  continent.    Already  they  had  partDen 

in  London,  and  hardly  was  the  grant  of  Carolini 
'  made  known,  before  their  agents  pleaded  their  dis- 
covery, occupancy,  and  purchase,  as  affording  a  valid  titk 
to  the  soil,  while  thejr  claimed  the  privileges  of  self-govern- 
ment as  a  natural  right. (5)  A  compromise  vras  offered; 
and  the  proprietaries,  in  their  "  proposals  to  all  that  would 
plant  in  Carolina,"  promised  emigrants  from  New  England 
religious  freedom,  a  governor  and  council,  to  be  elected 
from  among  a  number  whom  the  emigrants  themselves 
should  nominate,  a  representative  assembly,  independent 
legislation,  subject  only  to  the  negative  of  the  proprie- 

(1)  Hewing,  i.  552.  Records  in  the  office  of  the  genial  court  at  Rid^ 
mond,  labeUed  No.  1,  1639— 1642,  p.  70. 

(2)  llichmond  Records,  No.  1,  l63t^— 1642,  p.  93. 

(3)  Williamson's  N.  C.  i.  84,  85.  Berkeley,  ibid.  255.  Martin  i  04.  IS5 
Chahners,  515.  »  -wt     • 

(4)  Lawson's  Description,  p.  73  :  "In  the  year  1661,  or  thereaboots.** 
Martin,  i.  J  26,  1659.  Williamson,  i.  95,  1660.  Again,  Martin  i.  13-  con- 
tradicts himself,  and  says  1660.  *   *      " 

(5)  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  xxi.  55—59.  Martin,  i.  116,  117,  126.  Letter  bi 
Williamson,  i.  256. 
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taries,  land  at  a  rent  of  a  halfpenny  an  acre,  and  such 
freedom  from  customs  as  the  charter  would  warrant.  (1) 
Yet  the  lands  round  Cape  Fear  were  not  inviting  to  men 
who  could  choose  their  abodes  from  the  whole  wilderness  ; 
the  herds,  and  the  fields  in  which  they  browsed,  were  for 
a  season  abandoned  to  the  care  of  mendly  Indians  ;(2) 
and  the  emigrants,  revisiting  their  former  homes,  "  spread 
a  reproach  on  the  harbour  and  the  soil.  '(3)  But  the  colony 
was  not  at  once  whoUy  deserted ;  and  if  its  sufferings  be- 
came extreme,  Massachusetts,  the  young  mother  of  colo- 
nies, not  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  her  chUdren,  listened  to 
their  ;prayer  "for  some  relief  in  their  distress,"  and 
mmistered  to  their  wants  by  a  general  contribution 
through  her  settlements. (4)  U  the  infant  town 
planted  on  Oldtown  Creek,  near  the  south  side  of  Cape 
Fear  river,  did  not  prosper,  (5)  New  England  planters  and 
New  England  principles  of  popular  liberty  remained  in 
North  Carolina; (6)  and  to  them  may  fairly  be  traced 
something  of  the  resolute  spirit  for  wluch  the  colony  was 
distinguished.  Yet  they  were  not  the  sole  cause  of  "  the 
distractions  "  which  ensued ;  nature  herself  prompts  and 
encourages  the  love  of  freedom. 

Loftiness  of  station  does  not  change  selfish  passion. 
The  conditions  offered  to  the  colony  of  Cape  Fear  "were 
not  intended  for  the  meridian  "  of  Virginia.  "  There," 
said  the  proprietaries,  in  their  instructions  to  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  "  we  hope  to  find  more  facile  people  "  than  the 
New  England  men.  Yet  they  intrusted  the  affair  entirely 
to  Sir  WiUiam's  management.  He  was  to  get  settlers  as 
cheaply  as  possible ;  yet,  at  any  rate,  to  get  settlers.  (7) 

Like  Massachusetts,  Virginia  was  the  mother  of  a 
cluster  of  states  ;  like  the  towns  of  New  England,  the 
plantatioi»  of  Virginia  extended  along  the  sea.  The 
country  on  Nansemund  River  had  been  settled  as  early  as 
1609 ;  in  1622,  the  adventurous  Porey,  then  secre- 
^  ^^*  tary  of  the  Old  Dominion,  travelled  overland  to  the 
South  liiver,  Chowan,  and,  on  his  return,  celebrated  the 
kindness  of  the  native  people,  the  fertility  of  the  country, 

(1)  Chalmers,  518. 

(2)  Journal  of  Grentlemen  from  Barbadoes,  in  Lawson,  72,  73.    Martin, 
i.  137.  C3)  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  xxi.  58. 

(4}  Massachusetts  Records  for  May,  1667,  in  vol.  iv.  Compare  Hutchin- 
son, i.  238. 

(5)  J^wson,  73,  74.    Williamson,  i.  95  and  91- 

(6)  Chalmers,  5l0,  gives  all  the  honour  to  New  England. 

(7)  WiUiarason,  i.  256. 
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and  the  happy  climate,  that  yielded  two  harvests  in  ea 
year.(l)  it  no  immediate  colonization  ensued,  if  ti 
plans  formed  in  England  by  Sir  Hobert  Heath,  or  1 
liord  Maltravers,  Heath's  assign,  were  nerer  realized,  ti 
desire  of  extending  the  settlements  to  the  south  still  pr 

Tailed  in  Virginia ;  and  twenty  years  after  the  e 
^^**  cursion  of  Porey,  a  company  that  had  heard  of  ti 
riyer  that  lay  south-west  of  the  i^jppomatoz,  petitionei 

and  soon  obtained  leave  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  1 

prosecute  the  discovery,  under  the  promise  of 
foxirteen  years*  monopoly  of  the  profit8.(2)  Explora 
parties  te  the  south  not  less  than  to  the  west,  to  Southa 
Virginia,  or  Carolina, (3)  the  early  name,  which  had  bee 
retained  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  and  of  Cromwell,  an 
which  was  renewed  under  Charles  IL,(4)  ccmtinued  to  li 

encouraged  by  similar  grants.  Claybome,(6)  tii 
'  early  trader  in  Maryland,  still  cherished  a  fondoec 
for  discovery ;  and  the  sons  of  Governor  T'eardleyii 
wrote  to  England  with  exultation,  that  the  norther 
country  of  Carolina  had  been  explored  by  "  VirginiiD 
bom." 

We  are  not  lefl  to  conjectnre,  who  of  the  inhabitod 
of  Nansemxmd  of  that  day  first  iaraversed  the  intervenin 
forests  and  came  upon  the  rivers  that  flow  into  Albemiri 

Sound.  The  company  was  led  by  Boger  Green,  sn 
^  "^^  his  services  were  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  a  thoB 
sand  acres,  while  ten  thousand  acres  were  offered  to  sir 
hundred  persons  who  would  plant  on  the  banks  of  tli 
Eoanoke,  or  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chowan  and  il 
tributary  strea2ns.(7)  These  conditioxial  grante  seem  nc 
to  have  taken  effect ;  yet  the  enterprise  of  Virginia  di 

not  fla£ ;  and  Thomas  Dew,  once  the  speaker  of  d 

assemmy,  formed  a  plan  for  exploring  the  navigaU 
rivers  still  further  te  the  south,  between  Cape  Hatten 
and  Cape  Fear.  (8)  How  far  this  spirit  of  discovery  le 
te  immediate  emigration,  it  is  not  possible  to  determiiu 
The  county  of  ifansemund  had  long  abounded  in  na 

(1)  Smith's  Virginia,  U.  64. 

(2)  Hening,  i.  262.  Williamson,  i.  91 :  **  For  more  fhan  twenty  JMO' 
Ac.  Had  Williamson  for  his  opinion  other  grounds-  than  tliis  act,  wUd 
however,  does  not  sustain  his  statement  ?    He  cites  no  authcnitr. 

(5)  Thorloe,  ii.  273,  274.    Hening,  i.  552. 
4)  Compare  Carolhia,  by  T.  A.,  l682,  p.  3. 

(6)  Hening,  \.  377. 

(6)  Thurloe,^.27a,274.   lje*teac  c4"«T«MaaX«Mfi^  xa  ^^ssi^'^i^j^, 

(7)  Hening,  i.  380,  aa\.  V5k^\«(ii.«8i 
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conformists ;  (1)  and  it  is  certain  tlie  first  settlements  on 
Albemarle  Sound  were  a  result  of  spontaneous  overflow- 
ings from  Virginia.  Perhaps  a  few  vagrant  families  were 
planted  within  the  limits  of  Carolina  (2)  before  the  resto- 
ration. At  that  period,  men  who  were  impatient  of  in- 
terference, who  dreaded  the  enforcement  of  religious  con- 
formity, who  distrusted  the  spirit  of  the  new  government 
in  Virginia,  plunged  more  deeply  into  the  forests.  It  is 
known  that,  in  1662,  the  chief  of  the  Yeopim  Indians 
granted  to  George  I)urant(3)  the  neck  of  land  which 
still  bears  ms  name ;  (4)  and,  in  the  following  year. 


George  Cathmaid  could  claim  from  Sir  Wi] 
Berkeley  a  large  grant  of  land  upon  the  Sound,  as  a 
reward  for  having  estabhshed  sixty-seven  persons  in 
Carolina.  (5)  This  may  have  been  the  oldest  considerable 
settlement ;  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  volunteer  emi- 

f  rants  had  preceded  them.(6)  In  September,  the  colony 
ad  attracted  the  attention  of  the  proprietaries,  and 
Berkeley  was  commissioned  to  institute  a  government 
over  the  region,  which,  in  honour  of  Monk,  received  the 
name  that  time  has  transferred  to  the  bay.  The  planta- 
tions were  chiefly  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Chowan ; 
and,  as  the  mouth  of  that  river  is  north  of  the  thirty- 
sixth  parallel  of  latitude,  they  were  not  included  in  the 
first  patent  of  Carolina.  Yet  Bericeley,  who  was  but 
governor  of  Virginia,  and  was  a  joint  proprietary  of 
Carolina,  obeyed  nis  interest  a^  lanctnolder  more  than  his 
duty  as  governor ;  and,  severing  the  settlement  from  the 
Ancient  Dominion,  established  a  separate  government 
over  mki  who  had  fled  into  the  woodB  for  the  enjoyment 
of  indep^dence,  and  who  had  already,  at  least  in  part, 
obtainea  »  grant  of  their  lands  from  the  aboriginal  lords 
of  the  soil. 

Berkeley  did  not  venture  to  discuss  the  political  prin- 

(1)  Winthrop,  ii.  334.    Johnson's  Wooderw.  FK>v.  B.  iii.  c.  xi. 

(2)  Williamson,  i.  79,  91,  and  note  on  93.  WflHamson  cttes  no  antho. 
rities.  The  accounts  in  the  historians  of  Nortii  Carolina  are  conflised. 
As  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  memorials  of  the  earliest  settlors  remain.  I  have 
no  document  older  than  1063,  and  no  exact  account,  which  I  dare  trust, 
older  than  1662. 

(8)  Winthrop,  ii.  834,  speaks  of  Mr.  Dnrand,  ct  Nansemund,  dder  of  a 
Puritan  "  very  orthodox  church,"  in  that  county,  and  banished  from  Vir- 
irinia  in  i648,  by  Sir  William  Bericeley.  Were  the  exile  and  the  colonist  in 
any  way  connected  ? 

(4)  MSS.  communicated  by  D.  L.  Swain,  governor  of  Nottb.  G«t^l5a!ab.^^■^ 
1835.  (,S>  "»Sa.ttK5tft.'a»VA.^'«stov. 

(6)  Chalmers,  619,  "  For  some  years." 
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ciplcs  or  dispute  tbo  possessions  of  these  bold  pioneen. 
"He  appointed  William  (1)  Druminond,  an  emigrant  to 
Virginia  (2)  from  Scotland,  (3)  probably  a  Presbyterian,  i 
man  of  prudence  and  popularitv,  deeply  imbued  with  tiu 
passion  tor  popular  liberty,(4)to  bethegovemorof  Noithfli 
Carolina ;  ana,  instituting  a  simple  S>nn  of  govemmeiiti 
a  Carolina  assembly,  (5)  and  an  easy  tenure  of  lands,  h 
left  the  infant  people  to  take  care  of  themselyes ;  to  enjoy 
liberty  of  conscience  and  of  conduct  in  tbe  entire  freeoDB 
of  innocent  retirement ;  to  forget  the  world,  till  leut- 
^  day  drew  near,  and  quit-rents  mi^ht  be  demanded.(()) 
Such  was  the  origin  of  fixed  settlements  in  ^arlk 
Carolina.  The  child  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  was  swathed 
in  independence. 

But  not  New  England  and  Virginia  only  turned  thar 
eyes  to  the  southern  part   of  our    republic.      Serenl 
planters  of  Barbadoes,   dissatisfied  with  their  con- 
dition,  and  desiring  to  establish  a  colony  under  their 
own  exclusive  direction,  despatched  a  vessel  to  examine 
the  countrj'.     "VN'hat  other  report  could  be  made  by  the 
careful  leaders  of  the  expedition,  than  that  the  clnnate 
was   agreeable,  and  the  soil  of  various  qualities ;  that 
gaiue    abounded ;     that    the    natives     were     ready   ta 
promise  peace  P  (7)     They  purchased   of  the    Tnf^inna  i 
tract  of  land  thirty-two  miles  square,  on  Cape  Fear  river, 
near  the  neglected  settlement  of  the  New  Englanden, 
^   **  and  their  employers  begged  of  the  proprietaries  a  con- 
firmation of  the  piu'chase,  and  a  separate  charter  of  go- 
vemment.    Not  all  their  request  was  ffranted ;  yet 
liberal  terms  were  proposed ;  and  Sir  John  Yeamuis, 
the  son  of  a  Cavalier,  a  needy  baronet,  who,  to  mend  his 
fortime,  had  become  a  Barbadoes  planter,  was  appointed 

(n  William.  Martin,  i.  138,  says  George  Druxnmond.  Heninp.  U.  SSfi, 
Act  i.  idontiftos  the  maii,  aiid  settles  the  question.  Williamson,  i.  119,  is 
oven  more  inaccurate  than  Martin ;  he  says  Diuimnond  dxed  inti^  colonr. 
So  careles^y  has  the  history  of  N.  C.  been  written,  that  the  name,  the 
mcritji,  and  the  end  of  its  first  governor  were  not  known. 

(S'  Hening,  i.  &49  :  ii.  158. 

^3)  Sir  Wni.  Berkeley's  list,  &c.,  copied  by  Greenhow,  published  by  P. 
Force,  1835.    **  Drxunmond.  a  Scotchman." 

(4^  Berkeley,  as  above.  And  a  Narrative  of  the  Indian  and  Civil  Wars 
in  Viririnia,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  xi.  r9«  i»  Force's  edition,  p.  46. 

(6)  Richmond  Records,  No.  3,  l663--ia68.  348—353 :  ••  Wm.  Dnunmond, 
soveruor  of  Carolina,  and  the  assembly  there  "  >p.  349).  This  was  Jolv  1S> 
IMS.  (6)  Chalmers,  5k. 

(7)  The  •ccoont  is  reprinted  in  Lawson,  6s— 7^.  Martin^  lao.  &c..  lem 
pcxftcUf. 
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governor,  with  a  jurisdiction  extending  from  Cape  Fear  to 
uie  St.  Matlieo.  The  country  was  called  Clarendon. 
•*  Make  things  easy  to  the  people  of  New  England,  from 
thence  the  greatest  supphes  are  expected ; '  such  were 
his  instructions.  Under  an  ample  grant  of  liberties  for 
the  colony,  he  conducted,  in  the  autumn  of  1665,  a  band 
of  emigrants  from  Barbadoes,  and  on  the  south  bank  of 
Cape  Fear  river  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town,  which 
flourished  so  little,  that  its  site  is  at  this  day  a  subject  of 
clispute.(l)  Yet  the  colony,  barren  as  were  the  plains 
aroimd  them,  made  some  advances ;  it  exported  boards, 
and  shingles,  and  staves,  to  Barbadoes.  The  little  traffic 
was  profitable,  and  was  continued ;  emigration  increased ; 
the  influence  of  the  proprietaries  fostered  its  growth ;  it 
absorbed  the  remains  of  the  New  England  settlement ;  and 
it  is  said  that,  in  1666,  the  plantation  already  oontidned 
eight  hundred  souls.  Many  preferred  it,  as  a  place  of 
residence,  to  Barbadoes,  and  xeamans,  who  understood 
the  nature  of  colonial  trade,  managed  its  affairs  without 
reproach.  (2) 

Meantime  the  proprietaries,  having  collected  minute 
information  respecting  the  coast,  had  learned  to  covet  an 
extension  of  their  domains ;  and,  indifferent  to  the  claims 
of  Virginia,  and  in  open  ccmtempt  of  the  garrison  of  Spain 
at  St.  Augustine,  the  covetous  Clarendon  and  his 
associates  easily  obtained  from  the  king  a  new 
charter,  which  granted  to  them,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  all  the  land  lying  between  twenty-nine 
degrees  and  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  north  lati- 
tuae ;  a  territory  extending  seven  and  a  half  degrees  from 
north  to  south,  and  more  than  forty  degrees  fi^m  east  to 
west ;  comprising  all  the  territory  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee^  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  much  of  Florida  and  Missouri, 
nearly  all  of  Texas,  and  a  large  portion  of  Mexico.  The 
soil,  and,  under  the  limitation  of  a  nominal  allegiance,  the 
sovereignty  also,  were  theirs,  with  the  power  of  legis^ 
lation,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  fixture  fireemen  of  the 
colony.  The  grant  of  privileges  was  ample,  like  those  to 
Khode  Island  and  Connecticut.  An  express  clause  in  the 
charter  for  Carolina  opened  the  way  for  religious  free- 
dom ;    another  held  out  to  the  proprietaries  ^  W^  ^*^ 

(1)  See  Lawson*8  Map.    MaKtm,  \.  Wl,  \^. 
(S)  WiUiamson,  i.  loo. 
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revenue  from  colonial  cnAtomi,  to  be  impoBed  in  ookniil 
portsi  by  Carolina  legislatures  ;  another  gave  them  tk 
power  of  erectini;  cities  and  manors,  counties  and  baronici 
sind  of  establishing:  orders  of  nobility,  with  other  tba 
Enj^lish  titles.  It  was  evident  that  the  founding  of  a 
empire  was  contemplated ;  for  the  power  to  levy  troqn 
to  erect  fortifications,  to  make  war  by  sea  and  land  m 
their  enemies,  and  to  exercise  martial  law  in  cases  d 
necessity,  was  not  withheld.  Every  favour  was  extended 
to  the  proprietaries;  nothing  was  neg^lected  but  tke 
interests  of  the  English  sovereign  and  the  rights  of  the 
colonists.  (1) 

Thus  the  most  ample  privileges   and  territories  vew 
conferred  on  the  corporation  of  ei^ht ;  had  the  lands  bea 

divided,  each  would  have  received  a  vast  realm  forhii 
^®*^'  portion.  Yet,  when  William  Sayle,  of  the  Summer 
Islands,  who,  long  before,  had  attempted  to  plant  acolont 
of  Puritans  from  Virginia  in  the  Bahama  Isles,  (2)  retumel 

from  a  later  voyage  of  discovery,  which  had  embraced 
^^^-  the  isles  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,(3)  of  these,  too,tha 
"Eleutheria"  of  a  former  day,  then  almost  a  desert, 
comprising  the  land  in  America  on  which  Columbus  first 
kneeled,  and  including  all  the  islands  within  a  belt  of  five 
degrees,  possession  was  solicited  and  obtained. 

With  tne  new  charters,  the  designs  of  the  company  ex- 
jmnded.    The  germs  of  colonies  already  existed ;  imagi- 

nation  encouraged  in  futurity  every  extravagant  antici- 
'  pation.  It  was  deemed  proper  to  establish  a  form  of 
government  commensurate  in  its  dignity  with  the  auspices 
of  the  colony  and  the  vastness  of  the  country ;  Clarendon 
was  no  longer  in  England ;  and  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  the  most  active  and  the  most  able  of  the  cor- 
porators, was  deputed  to  frame  for  the  dawning  states  a 
perfect  constitution,  worthy  to  endure  throughout  all  ages. 
Shaftesbury  was  at  this  time  in  the  fuU  maturity  of  nis 
genius ;  celebrated  for  eloquence,  philosophic  genius,  and 
sagacity ;  high  in  power,  and  of  aspiring  ambition.  Bom 
to  great  hereditary  wealth,  the  pupil  of  Prideaux  had 
civen  his  early  years  to  the  assiduous  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge ;  the  intellectual  part  of  his  nature  had  from  boy- 
hood obtained  the  mastery  over  the  love  of  indulgence  and 
luxury.     Connected  "mt\i  t\ve  ^e«i.\.  \visi\^^  «rA\5^Q:c«j2Y  ^^ 


3    Wmthrop,  li.  3J4,  3A5.  **' 
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^Bn^^land,  cradled  in  politics,  and  chosen  a  member  of  par 
liament  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  his  long  public  career  was 
chequered  by  the  greatest  varieties  of  success.  It  is  a  very 
common  error  of  the  incurious  observer,  to  attribute  frequent 
change  to  statesmen  who  have  held  the  hebn  in  seasons  of 
vicissitudes ;     and    Shaftesbury,    whose  poUtical  career 
merits  severe  reprobation,  has  been  chareed  with  repeated 
derelictions.     But  men  of  ffreat  mentfi  power,  though 
they  may  often    change    the    instruments  which  they 
employ,    change    their    principles     and  their    purposes 
rarely.     The    party   connections    of    Shaftesbury    were 
affected  by  the  revolutions  of  the  times  ;  but  he  has  been 
falsely  cmirged  with  political  inconsistency.     He  often 
changed  his  associates,  never  his  purposes ;  (1)  alike  the 
enemy  to  absolute  monarchy  and  to  democratic  influence, 
he  resolutely  connected  his  own  aggrandizement  with  the 
privileges  and  interests  of  British  commerce,  of  Protestant 
religious  liberty,  and  of  the  landed  aristocracy  of  England. 
In  the  Long  Parliament,   Shaftesbury  acted  with  the 
people  against  absolute  power ;  but,  while  Vane  adhered 
to  the  parliament  from  love  of  popular  rights,  Shaftesbury 
adhered  to  it  as  the  guardian  of   aristocratic  Uberty. 
Again,  xmder  Cromwell,  Shaftesbury  was  still  the  opponent 
of  arbitrary  power.     At  the  restoration,  he  would  not 
tolerate  an  agreement  with  the  king ;  such  agreement,  at 
that  time,  could  not  but  have  been  democratic,  and  adverse 
to  the  privileges  of  the  nobility ;  which,  therefore,  in  the 
plenitude  of  the  royal  power,  sought  an  ally  against  the 
people.      When   Cnarles  II.    showed    a    disposition  to 
become,  like  Louis  XIV.,  superior  to  the  gentry  as  well 
as  to  the  democracy,  Shaftesbury  immediately  joined  the 
party  opposed  to  the  ultra  royalists,  not  as  changing  his 
principles,  (2)  but  from  hostility  to  the  supporters  of  pre- 
rogative.   The  party  which  he  represented,  the  great  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth,  had  to  sustain  itself  between  the  people 
on  one  side,  and  the  monarch  on  the  other.     The  "  no 
bility  '*  was,  in  his  view,  the  "  rock  "  of  "  English  prin- 
ciples ;"(3)   the  power  of  the  peerage,  and  of  arbitrary 
monarchy,  were  "  as  two  buckets,  of  which  one  goes  down 

(1)  Constantia,  fide,  vix  parem  alibi  invenias,  superiorem  certe  xrallibL 
Locke's  Epitaph  on  Shaftesbury.    Locke,  ix.  281. 

(2)  Pepys,  i.  2ig.    But  Dryden  writes :   "  Restless,  unfixed  \n.;i^TEbs&!;§a9k 
and  place."    This  is  true  of  his  party  coTmec^iio'Q&,TtfA.\s&  vcvosni^^kiiSk. 

(3)  '•  A  Letter  from  a  Person  of  Quality  tolaa  YnesAVsx  \>Rfc^'Cpas&xir 
in  Locke,  x.  226,  2i2. 
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exactly  as  the  other  goes  iip.**(l)  In  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, as  the  depository  of  power  and  freedom,  Shafteslimj 
had  uo  confidence  ;  liis  system  protected  wealth  and  jp 
vilege ;  and  he  desired  to  deposit  the  conserratiTe  pm- 
ciples  of  society  in  the  exclusive  custody  of  the  favoowd 
classes.  Cromwell  had  proposed,  and  "Vane  had  adro- 
catcd,  a  reform  in  parliament ;  Shaftesbury  hardly  showed 
a  disposition  to  diminish  the  inflnence  of  the  nobihty  orer 
the  lower  housc.(2) 

Such  were  the  political  principles  of  Shaftesbury ;  and 
his  personal  character  was  analogous.  He  loved  weahL 
■without  being  a  slave  to  avarice ;  and,  though  he  would 
have  made  no  scruple  of  "  robbing  the  devil  or  the 
altar,"(3)  he  would  not  pervert  the  course  of  judgment,  or 
be  bribed  intio  the  abandonment  of  his  convictions. (4)  If, 
as  lord  chancellor,  he  sometimes  received  a  present,  hi* 
judgment  was  never  suspected  of  a  bias.  Quick  to  discern 
the  right,  and  careless  of  precedents,  usages,  and  hsr- 
rules,  he  was  prompt  to  render  an  equitable  decision. 
Everybody  applauded,  but  the  lawyers;  they  censured 
the  contempt  of  ancient  forms ;  the  diminished  weight  of 
authority,  and  the  neglect  of  legal  erudition ;  the  nisto- 
rians,  tlie  poets,  common  fame,  even  his  enemies,  declared 
that  never  had  a  judge  possessed  more  discerning  eyes,  or 
cleaner  hands ; 

*•  Unbribcd,  unbought,  the  wretched  to  redress. 
Swift  of  despatch,  aiid  easy  of  access. '» 

In  changing  friendships,  he  never  betrayed  the  confidence 
of  fornier  friends ;  and  the  changes  were  a  consequence  of 
his  principles,  not  of  his  ambition.  Even  his  enemies 
allowed,  that,  as  a  royalist  minister,  he  might  have  "freely 
gathered  the  golden  fruit ;"  but  he  disdained  the  monarch's 
favour,  and  stood  firmly  by  the  vested  rights  of  his  order. 
In  person,  he  was  small,  and  of  that  pecidiar  organiza- 
tion which  is  alike  irritable  and  versatile.  It  belongs  to 
such  a  man  to  have  cunning,  rather  than  wisdom ;  celerity, 
rather  than  dignity  ;  the  very  high  powers  of  abstraction 
and  generalization,  rather  than  the  still  higher  power  of 

(1)  Pepys,  i.  219. 

(2)  •*  As  to  making  Shaftesbury  a  friend  to  our  ideas  of  liberty,  it  is  im- 
possible, at  least  in  my  opinion.  Yet  he  is  very  far  ftx)m  being-  the  devil 
he  is  described."  C.  J.  Fox.  See  introduction  to  Fox's  History  of  James 
''•  P-  *•>.  C3)  Pepys,  i.  366. 

(4)  Evelyn,  ii.  36l,  asseita  poaWiveV^  ^iJR»!tSt«S^«^\s^^  ^^xvcit  «&xS&ft^'Qbs&. 
king  to  Invade  the  exchequer .    lAiv^sic^Ha  ««v«t^  VxxXsa&Va.^^gaMBoit. 
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successful  action.  He  transacted  business  with  an  ad- 
mirable ease  and  mastery,  (1)  for  his  lucid  understanding 
delighted  in  general  principles  ;  but  he  could  not  success- 
folly  control  men,  for  he  had  neither  conduct  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  party,  nor  integrity  in  the  choice  of  means.  He 
would  use  a  prejudice  as  soon  as  an  argument ;  would 
stimulate  a  superstition  as  soon  as  wake  truth  to  the 
battle  ;  would  flatter  a  crowd  or  court  a  king.  Having 
debauched  his  mind  into  a  contempt  for  the  people,  he 
attempted  to  guide  them  by  inflaming  their  passions. 

This  contempt  for  humanity  punishes  itself;  Shaftes- 
bury was  destitute  of  the  healthy  judgment  which  comes 
from  sympathy  with  his  feUow-men.  Alive  to  the  force 
of  an  argument,  he  never  could  judge  of  its  efiect  oa- 
other  minds ;  his  subtle  wit,  prompt  to  seize  on  the  mo- 
tives to  conduct,  and  the  natural  afimities  of  parties,  could' 
not  discern  the  moral  obstacles  to  new  combinations.  H© 
had  no  natural  sense  of  propriety ;  he  despised  gravity, 
as,  what  indeed  it  often  is,  the  afiectation  of  dulness  ;  and 
thought  it  no  condescension  to  charm  by  drollery.  Him- 
self without  any  veneration  for  prejumce  or  prescriptive 
usage,  he  never  could  estimate  the  difficulty  of  abrogating 
a  form  or  overcoming  a  prejudice.  His  mind  regarded 
purposes  and  results ;  and  he  did  not  so  much  defy  ap- 
pearances as  rest  ignorant  of  their  power ;  an  indifference, 
which,  in  some  respects,  was  an  inmiorality.  Desiring  to 
exclude  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne,  no  dehcacy  of 
sentiment  restrained  him  from  proposing  the  succession  to 
the  uncertain  issue  of  an  abandoned  woman,  who  had 
once  been  mistress  to  the  king ;  and  he  saw  no  cruelty  in 
urffing  Charles  II.  to  a  divorce  from  a  confiding  wife,  who 
had  no  blemish  but  barrenness. 

The  same  want  of  common  feeling,  joined  to  a  surprising 
mobility,  left  Shaftesbury  in  ignorance  of  the  ener^  of 
religious  convictions.  Sceptics  are  apt  to  be  superstitious ; 
the  organization  that  favours  the  moral  restlessness  of 
perpetual  doubt  often  superinduces  a  nervous  timidity. 
Shaftesbury  was  indifferent  to  rehgion ;  his  physical  irri- 
tability made  him  not  indifferent  to  superstition.  Ho 
wouldnot  fear  Grod,  but  he  watched  the  stars ;  he  did  not 
receive  Christianity,  and  he  could  not  reject  astrology. 

Excellent    in    counsel,   Shaftesbury  was    poor  «>&  ^s^ 

executive  agent.    His  restless  spirit  ttetXft^  «.\.  ^^sa^j ,  ^se^ 

(1)  Pepys,  1.  223 i  or  Sbaftesboiy.    Compaxe,  aiao,  "t^ox^a.^KA'^Nsciisiv.. 
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fjrrcw  fcvcriflh  with  imDatient  waiting.  His  ea^  impe- 
tuosity betrayed  the  designs  of  the  poor  dissunnlatcr-. 
and,  when  unoccupied,  his  vexed  and  anxious  mind  lost  is 
balance,  and  planned  desperate  counsels.  In  times  d 
tranciuillity,  the  crafty  intriguer  was  too  passionate  £x 
succoiis ;  but  when  the  storm  was  really  come,  and  fM 
landmarks  were  washed  away,  and  the  wonted  lights  is 
the  heavens  were  darkened,  Snaftesbniy  was  a  daring  ia2 
Huccossful  statesman ;  for  he  knew  how  to  OTolve  a  rale  d 
conduct  from  general  principles. 

At  a  time  when  John  Locke  -was  unknown  to  tL« 
*^'  world,  the  sagacity  of  Shaftesburv  had  detected  tte 
deep  riches  of  his  mind,  and  selectea  him  for  a  hosma 
friend  and  adviser  in  the  work  of  legislation  for  CaroJim 
Locke  was  at  this  time  in  the  midway  of  life,  adorning tiie 
c  leanest  imderstanding  with  the  graces  of  gentleness,  good 
humour,  and  beautiful  in2;ennou8ness.     Of  a  smmv  cb* 
lx>sition,  he  could  bo  choleric  without  malice,  and  gif 
witliout  levity.    Like  the  yoimger  Winthrop,  he  was  i 
most  dutiful  son.    In  dialectics  he  was  unparalleled,  exoe^ 
by  his  patron.    His  lucid  mind  despised  the  speculatiooi 
of  a  twilight  philosophy,  esteeming  the  pursuit  of  truU 
the  iirst  object  of  life,  and  its  attainment  as  the  criterin 
of  dignity ;  and  therefore  he  never  sacrificed  a  convirtks 
to  an  interest.     The  ill  success  of  the  democratic  reTol* 
tion  of  England  had  made  him  an  enemy  to  popular  inno- 
vations.    He  had  seen  the  commons  of  Snglana  incapabk 
of  retaining  the  precious  conquest  they  had  made ;  and 
bein^  neither  a  theorist  like  Milton,  nor  a  Tory  like  Tillot- 
son,  he  chcrislied  what  at  that  day  were  called  EngliA 
principles  ;  looking  to  the  aristocracy  as  the  surest  adTe^ 
sarios  of  arbitrary  power.     He  did  not,  like  Sidney,  si^ 
for  the  good  old  cause  of  a  republic  ;  nor,  like  Penn,  «»• 
llde  in  the  instincts  of  humanity  ;  but  regarded  the  priri- 
leges  of  the  nobility  as  the  guarantees  of  English  liberties. 
Emphatically  free  from  avarice,  he  could  vet,  as  a  pohtictl 
writer,  deify  liberty  under  the  form  of  wealth ;  to  him 
slavery  seemed  no  unrighteous  institution  ;    and  he  de- 
finest  1)  '•  political  power  to  be  the  right  of  making  la« 
for  regulating  ancl  preserving  property."     Destitute  of 
enthusiasm  of  soul,  he  liad  no  kindling  love   for  ideal 
excellence.     He  abhorred  the  designs,  and  disbelieved  the 
promises,  of  dtjmocracy ;  he  could  sneer  at  the  enthuaiaffli 

vi;  Locke,  of  Chil.  G"v.  b.  ii.  c.  i. 
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of  Friends.  Unlike  Penn,  he  believed  it  possible  to  con- 
struct the  fatiire  according  to  the  forms  of  the  past.  No 
voice  of  God  within  his  soul  called  him  away  from  the 
established  usages  of  England ;  and,  as  he  went  forth  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  civil  government  in  the  wilderness, 
.he  bowed  his  mighty  understanding  to  the  persuasive 
influence  of  Sliafte8bury.(l) 

But  the  formation  of  political  institutions  in  the  United 
States  was  not  eflfected  by  giant  minds,  or  "  nobles  after 
the  flesh."  American  history  knows  but  one  avenue  to 
success  in  American  legislation — ^freedom  from  ancient 
prejudice.  The  truly  great  lawgivers  in  Our  colonies  first 
became  as  little  c]uldbren.(2) 

In  framing  constitutions  for  Carolina,  Locke  forgot  the 
fundamental  principles  of  practical  philosophy.  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  creation  of  laws  ;  for  laws  are 
but  the  arrangement  of  men  in  society,  and  good  laws  are 
but  the  arrangement  of  men  in  society  in  their  just  and 
natural  relations.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  setf-govem- 
ment,  that  it  adapts  itself  to  every  circumstance  wliich 
can  arise.  Its  institutions,  if  often  defective,  are  always 
appropriate ;  for  they  are  the  exact  representation  of  tne 
condition  of  a  people,  and  can  be  evil  only  because  there 
are  evils  in  society  ;  exactly  as  a  coat  may  suit  an  iU-shaped 
person.  Habits  of  thougnt  and  action  fix  their  stamp  on 
the  public  code  ;  the  faith,  the  prejudices,  the  hopes  of  a 
people,  may  be  read  there ;  and,  as  knowledge  aavances, 
one  prejudice  after  another,  each  erronecAis  judgment, 
each  perverse  enactment,  yields  to  the  eftibodied  force  of 
the  common  will.  The  method  to  success  in  legislating 
for  Carolina,  could  only  have  been  the  counsels  of  the 
emigrants  themselves. 

Tne  constitutions  for  Carolina  merit  attention  as  the 
only  continued  (3)  attempt  within  the  United  States  to 
connect  political  power  with  hereditary  wealth.  America 
was  singularly  rich  in  every  form  of  representative  covem- 
ment;    its  political  experience  was  so  varied,  that,   in 

(1)  Dedication  to  the  Posthumous  Pieces  of  Mr.  John  Locke. 

(2)  Bacon,  Nov.  Org.  i.  lx\'iii.  Intellectus  ab  idolis  libcrandus  est,  ut 
non  alius  sit  aditus  ad  regnum,  in  scientiis,  quam  ad  regnum  coelorum ;  in 
quod  nisi  sub  persona,  &c. 

(3)  So,  in  1098,  April  11,  a  new  form  of  the  ftmdamental  constitutiong 
-was  agrreed  on ;  and  article  7  asserts :  "All  power  and  dominion  is  most 
naturally  founded  in  property."  The  two  Charters,  &c.,  p.  54,— a  small 
4to.,  printed  without  date. 
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modem  European  constitutions,  hardly  a  method  of  nb* 
stituting  an  upper  or  a  popuhir  house  has  thiis  far  bea 
suggested,  of  which  the  chkraeter  and  the  operation  bid 
not  already  been  tested  in  the  history  of  our  fathers.  5* 
one  of  the  early  colonics  possessed  a  hiTger  expeneaee 
than  Carolina ;  the  disputes  of  a  thousand  yean  wen 
crowded  into  a  generation. 

But  few  of  the  enfranchising  principles  which  were  tin 
rapidly  gaining  a  distinct  existence,  received  at  that  titf 
a  just  or  a  perrerse  application.  Europe  suffered  bm 
obsolete,  but  not  inoperative  laws ;  no  statute  of  Cardiia 
was  to  bind  beyond  a  century.  Europe  sufiR?red  &(Hn  the 
multiplication  of  law-books,  and  the  perplexities  of  tk 
law ;  in  Carolina,  not  a  commentary  nught  be  writUi 
on  the  constitutions,  the  statutes,  or  the  common  Inr* 
Europe  suffered  from  the  furies  of  English  bigotry ;  Can* 
lina  promised,  not  eoual  rights,  but  toleration  to  "Jen 
Heathens,  and  other  oissenters,"  to  **  men  of  any  religiwi." 
In  other  respects,  "  the  interests  of  the  proprietors,"  Af 
desire  of  "  a  government  most  agreeable  to  monarchy,"  ui 
the  dread  of  "  a  numerous  democracy,"  (1)  are  avowed  ii 
the  sole  motives  for  forming  the  fun<hunental  constitntiois 
of  Carolina.  The  rights  of  the  resident  emigrants  were 
less  considered. 

The  proprietaries,  as  sovereigns,  constituted  a  close 
corporation  of  eight — a  number  which  was  never  to  be 
diminished  or  increased.  The  dignity  was  hereditary :  in 
default  of  heirs,  the  survivors  elected  a  successor.  TTiw 
was  formed  an  upper  house,  "  a  diet  of  Starosts,"(2)  self- 
elected  and  immortal. 

For  purposes  of  settlement,  the  almost  boundless  tcni- 
tory  was  to  be  divided  into  counties,  each  containing  fonr 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres.  The  creation  of  two 
orders  of  nobility,  of  one  landgrave  or  earl,  of  two  caciqntf 
or  barons  for  each  county,  preceded  the  distribution  of 
lands  into  five  equal  parts,  of  which  one  remained  the  in* 
ahenable  property  of  the  proprietaries,  and  another  formed 
the  inalienable  and  indivisible  estates  of  the  nobilitv.  The 
remaining  three-fifths  were  reserved  for  what  was  caJled 
the  people ;  and  might  be  held  by  lords  of  manors  who 
were  not  hereditary  legislators,  but,  like  the  nobiUtv,  ei- 
ercised  judicial  powers  in  their  baronial   courts.'  The 

(1)  See  the  Preamble  in  Chiirters,  tec.  p.  33  :  in  Martin,  i.  Add.  i^rf- 

(a-  GiUies*  Arist.  ii.  248.  "^ 
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number  of  the  nobility  might  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished :  election  supplied  the  places  left  vacant  for 
want  of  heirs  ;  for,  by  an  agrarian  principle,  estates  and 
dimities  were  not  allowed  to  accumulate. 

The  instinct  of  aristocracy  dreads  the  moral  power  of  a 
proprietary  yeomanry ;  the  perpetual  depredation  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  was  enacted.  Ine  leet-men,  or 
tenants,  holding  ten  acres  of  land  at  a  fixed  rent,  were  not 
only  destitute  of  political  franchises,  but  were  adscripts  to 
the  soil ;  "  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  their  lord,  without 
appeal ;"  and  it  was  added,  "  all  the  children  of  leet-men 
(Bnall  be  leet-men,  and  so  to  all  generations. "(1) 

Grotius,  in  a  former  generation,  had  defended  slavery 
as  a  rightful  condition ;  a  few  years  later,  and  William 
Penn  is  said  to  have  employed  the  labour  of  African  bond- 
men ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  John  Locke  could  propose, 
without  compunction,  that  every  freeman  of  Carolma  shall 
have  absolute  power  and  authority  over  his  negro  slaves. 

By  the  side  of  the  seigniories,  baronies,  and  manors,  it 
was  supposed  that  some  freeholders  would  also  be  found ; 
no  elective  franchise  could  be  conferred  on  a  freehold  of 
less  than  fifty  acres,  and  no  eligibility  to  the  parliament 
on  a  freehold  of  less  than  five  hundred. 

All  executive  power,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  all  judiciary 
power,  rested  with  the  proprietaries  themselves.  The 
seven  subordinate  courts  had  each  a  proprietary  for  its 
chief ;  and  of  the  forty-two  counsellors  of  wnom  they  were 
composed,  twenty-ei^ht  were  appointed  by  the  proprie- 
taries and  the  nobifity.  The  judiciary  was  placed  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  popular  influence.  To  one  aristocratic 
-court  was  intrusted  the  superintendence  of  the  press  ;  and, 
as  if  not  only  men  would  submit  their  minds,  but  women 
their  tastes,  and  children  their  pastimes,  to  a  tribunal, 
another  court  had  cognizance  of  "  ceremonies  and  pedi- 
^ees,"  "of  fashions  and  sports." (2)  Of  the  fifty  who 
composed  the  grand  council  of  Carolina,  fourteen  only  re- 
presented the  commons,  and  of  these  fourteen,  the  tenure 
of  office  was  for  Hfe. 

The  constitutions  recognized  four  estates — ^the  proprie- 
taries, the  landgraves,  the  caciques,  and  the  commons.  In 
the  parliament,  all  the  estates  assembled  in  one  chamber ; 
apart  from  the  proprietaries,  who  might  appear  by  depu- 
ties, the  commons  elected  four  members  for  every  three  of 

(1)  Constitutions,  sect.  22.  (2)  Ibid.  sect.  45. 
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the  nobility  ;  but  tbe  influence  of  a  great  landed  aristo- 
cracy in  controlling  elections  was  already  well  xinderstood;. 
and  none  but  large  proprietaries  were  eligible  to  the  ptr- 
liament.  An  aristocratic  majority  might,  therefore,  always 
be  relied  upon;  but,  to  prevent  danger,  three  methocU, 
reproduced,  in  part,  in  modem  monarchical  constitutioiis, 
were  adopted  :  the  proprietaries  reserved  to  themselves  a 
negative  on  aU  the  proceedings  of  parliament ;  no  subject 
could  be  proposed — an  analogous  clause  existed  in  the 
charter  granted  by  Louis  XVIII.  to  France — except 
through  the  grand  council ;  and  in  case  of  a  constitatioiud 
objection  to  a  law,  either  of  the  four  estates  mi^ht  inter- 
pose a  veto.  Popular  enfranchisement  was  made  an  im- 
possibUiiy .  Executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  power  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  people. 

A  few  singularities  were  in  harmony  with  the  great 
outlines  of  the  system.  In  trials  by  jiirr,  the  majority 
decided;  a  rule  fatal  to  the  oppressed;  lor  where  moral 
courage  is  requisite  for  an  honest  verdict,  more  than  a 
small  minority  cannot  always  be  expected.  —  Another 
clause,  which  declared  it  "  a  base  and  vile  thing  to  plead 
for  money  or  reward,"  could  not  but  compel  the  less- 
educated  classes  to  estabUsh  between  themselves  and  ihe 
nobility  the  relation  of  cUents  and  patrons.  While  every 
religion  was  tolerated,  the  church  of  England — it  is  the 
only  clause  engrafted  upon  the  constitutions  by  the  pro- 
prietaries against  the  wishes  of  Locke  (1) — ^was  declared 
to  be  the  only  true  and  orthodox,  the  national  religion  of 
Carolina,  and,  therefore,  alone  to  receive  public  mainte- 
nance by  grants  from  the  colonial  parhament. 

Such  were  the  constitutions  devised  for  Carolina  by 
Shaftesbury  and  Locke,  by  the  statesman  who  was  the 
type  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  the  philosopher  ^dio 
was  the  antagonist  of  Descartes  and  William  Pemi. 
Several  of  our  American  writers  have  attempted  to  exone- 
rate Locke  from  his  share  in  the  work  which  they  c<Mi- 
demn ;  but  the  constitutions,  with  the  exception  1  hare 
named,  are  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  his  philo- 
sophy, and  with  his  theories  on  government.  To  his  late 
old  age  he  preserved  with  care  the  evidence  (2)  of  his 
legislative  labours,  as  a  monument  to  his  fame ;  and  his 

(1)  Constitutions,  sect.  96.  Locke's  Works,  x.  194.  Life,  in  i.  xxv. — ^xxvi. 

(2)  An  autograph  is  said  to  be  in  the  Charleston  library.    See  Ilq;K)rt8  of 
the  Historical  Committee,  &c,  1835,  p.  10. 
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admirers  esteemed  him  the  Bnperior  of  the  contemporary 
Quaker  king,  the  riyal  of  "  the  ancient  philosophers/'  to 
whom  the  world  had  "  erected  statues." 

The  constitutions  were  signed  in  March,  1670,  and 
1070.  ^  ;gQgland  became  the  theme  of  extravagant  applause. 
"  The  model,"  said  Blome,(l)  in  1672,  «*  is  esteemwl  by  all 
judicious  persons  without  compare."  "  Empires,"  aaded 
an  admirer  of  Shaftesbury,  "  will  be  ambitious  of  subjec- 
tion to  the  noble  goremment  which  deep  wisdom  has 
projected  for  Carolina ;"  (2)  and  the  proprietaries  believed 
they  had  set  their  seals  to  "  a  sacred  and  unalterable " 
instrument,  which  they  feariessly  decreed  should  endure 
**  for  ever." 

As  far  as  depended  upon  the  proprietaries,  the  govern- 
ment was  immediately  organized;  and  Monk,  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  was  constituted  palatine.  But  the  contrast 
between  the  magnificent  model  of  a  constitution  and  the 
humble  settlements  of  Carolina,  rendered  the  inapmropriate- 
ness  of  the  forms  too  ludicrously  manifest.  Was  there 
room  for  a  palatine  and  landgraves,  for  barons  and  lords 
of  manors,  for  an  admiralty  court  and  a  court  of  henddry, 
among  the  scattered  cabins  between  the  Chowan  and  me 
ocean  P 

Albemarle  had  been  increased  by  fresh  em^rants 

'  from  New  England,  and  by  a  colony  of  ship-bmlders 

from  the  Bermudas,(3)  who  liv^  contentedly  with  Stevens 

1667  ^  chief  magistrate,  under  a  very  wise  and  simple 

'*  form  of  g^ovemment.  A  few  words  express  its  out- 
lines :  a  council  of  twelve — six  named  by  the  proprietaries, 
and  six  chosen  by  the  assembly ;  an  assembly,  composed 
of  the  governor,  the  council,  and  twelve  delegates  from 
the  freeholders  of  the  incipient  settlements, — ^formed  a 
government  worthy  of  popular  confidence.  No  inter- 
ference from  abroad  was  anticipated ;  for  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, and  security  against  taxation,  ^^[oept  by  the  colonial 
kgislature,  were  solemnly  conceded.  Ijie  colonists  were 
satisfied ;  the  more  so,  as  their  lands  were  confirmed 
'  to  them,  by  a  solemn  grant,  on  the  terms  which  they 
themselves  had  proposed.(4) 

The  authentic  record  01  the  legislative  history  of  North 

(1)  Blome'8  America,  138. 

(9)  W.  TYdbot's  Dedication  of  Lederer's  Discoveries.    So,  too,  WilsoKi, 
in  the  Dedication,  in  1083,  to  his  tract  on  Carolina. 
(3)  Martin,  i.  143.  (4)  Williamson,  i.  2Sg.    M.%s^is.A«>^^< 
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Carolina,  begins  with  the  antumn  of  1669,(1)  whenfttl 
iMo  l^&i^'l^^^ors  of  Albemarle,  ignorant  of  the  scheme  iriad 
^''  Locke  and  Shaftesbury  were  maturing,  framed  i 
few  lawR,  which,  however  open  to  objection,  were  80^  I 
to  the  character,  opinions,  and  manners  of  the  inhkbituli, 
and  which,  therefore,  endured  long  after  the  des^ef 
Locke  were  abandoned  in  despair.  New  settlemente » 
vite  the  adventurer  and  welcome  the  needy.  The  strids 
rule  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  so  much  desired  in  mewB- 
tile  communities,  where  lar^e  trusts  are  necessarily  reponl 
in  individuals,  and  where  delay  becomes  a  failure,  wis  itf 
suited  to  the  less  anxious  lives  and  the  universal  liof  I 
tahty  of  a  purely  agricultural  community.  Theplmtol 
of  Aibemarlo,  ^ving  a  five  years*  security  to  the  emigni 
debtor,  enacted  that  none  should  for  five  years  be  suedfir 
any  cause  of  action  arising  out  of  the  eountrv.  Manip 
was  made  a  civil  contract,  requiring  for  its  validity  notlrin 
more  than  the  consent  of  parties  before  a  magistrate  irii 
witnesses.  Is'ew  settlers  were  exempted  j&om  taxation  fa 
a  year.  Was  it  the  care  for  peace,  or  the  instinct  o( 
monopoly,  which  prohibited  strangers  from  trading  fiA 
the  neighbouring  Indians?  As  every  adventurer fla 
joined  the  colony  received  a  bounty  in  land,  frauds  ▼« 
checked  by  withholding  a  perfect  title  till  the  emignnl 
should  have  resided  two  years  in  the  colony.  The  mea- 
bers  of  this  early  legislature  probably  received  no  camp» 
sation  -,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  governor  and  eoond 
a  fee  of  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco  was  exacted  in  evaj 
lawsuit.  Such  was  the  simple  legislation  of  men,  "who, 
being  destitute  of  fortune,  had  roamed  in  quest  of  it.  Tie 
^  laws  were  sufficient,  were  confirmed  by  the  proprie- 
'  *  taries,  were  re-enacted  in  1715,  and  were  valid  in 
Korth  Carolina  for  more  than  lialf  a  century.  (2) 

Hardly  had  these  few  laws  been  established,  when  the 
new  constitution  was  forwarded  to  Albemarle  and  tlw 
1670-  governor  was  doomed  to  repeated  finitless  attempts 
1674.  at  its  introduction.  The  nature  of  the  people  ren- 
dered its  introduction  impossible ;  and  its  promulgation 
did  but  favour  anarchy  by  invalidating  the  existing  system, 
which  it  could  not  replace.     The  proprietaries,  contrary 

(1>  Chalmers,  525,  555,  from  proprietary  papers,  a«d  therefore  the 
nearest  ai>proach  to  original  authority.  Martiii,  i.  us,  changes  the  dite 
<>n  mconclusive  argxuneiits.  The  assembly  referred  to  in  the  nant  d 
***>*  1,  I6d8.  must  have  been  an  earlier  assembly. 

12}  Martin,  i.  u6. 
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.      to  stipulations  with  the  colonists,  superseded  the  existing 
I     government;  and  the  colonists  resolutely  rejected  the 
substitute. 

Far  different  was  the  welcome  with  which  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  met  the  first  messengers  of  religion. 
■  From  the  commencement  of  the  settlement,  mere 
^  ^^*  seems  not  to  have  been  a  minister  in  the  land ;  there 
was  no  public  worship  but  such  as  burst  from  the  hearts 
of  the  people  themselves,  if  at  times  natural  feeling  took 
the  form  of  words,  and  the  planters  hailed  heaven  as  they 
went  forth  to  the  tasks  of  the  morning.  But  man  is  by 
nature  prone  to  religious  impressions  ;  and  when  at  last 
"William  Edmimdson  came  to  visit  his  Quaker  brethren 
among  the  groves  of  Albemarle,  "  he  met  with  a  tender 
people  ;"(1)  delivered  his  doctrine  "  in  the  authority  of 
truth,"  and  made  converts  to  the  society  of  Friends.  A 
quarterly  meeting  of  discipline  was  established ;  and  the 
sect,  of  which  opposition  to  spiritual  authoriiy  is  the 
badge,  was  the  first  to  organize  a  religious  government  in 
Carolina.  (2) 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  George  Fox,  the  father 

^     of  the  sect,  the  upright  man,  who  could  say  of  himself, 

**  "What  I  am  in  words,  I  am  the  same  in  life,"(3)  travelled 

!     across  "  the  great  bogs  "  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  commonly 

"  laying  abroad  anignts  in  the  woods  by  a  fire,"  tiU.  at 

1     last  he  reached  a  house  in  Carolina,  and  obtained  the 

luxury  of  a  mat  by  the  fireside.     Carolina  had  ever  been 

:     the  refuge  of  the  Quakers  and  "  renegadoes  "(4)  from  eccle- 

:     giastical  oppression ;  and  Fox  was  welcomed  to  their  safe 

I     asylum.     The  people  "  lived  lonely  in  the  woods,"  with  no 

other  guardian  to  their  solitary  houses  than  a  watch-dog. 

There  have  been  religious  communities,  which,   binding 

themselves  by  a  vow  to  a  life  of  study  and  reflection,  have 

planted  their  monasteries  in  the  solitudes  of  the  desert,  on 

the  place  where  they  might  best  lift  up  their  hearts  to 

contemplative  enjoyments.     Here  was   a  colony  of  men 

from  civilized  Hie,  scattered  among  the  forests,  hermits 

with  wives  and  children,  resting  on  the  bosom  of  nature, 

in  perfect  harmony  with  the  wilderness  of  their  gentle 

clime.    With  absolute  freedom  of  conscience,  benevolent 

reason  was  the  simple  rule  of  their  conduct.     Such  was 

the  people  to  whom  George  Fox  explained  the  beautiful 

(1)  Fox*s  Journal,  453.  (2)  Martin,  i.  155, 156. 

•  3)  Fox,  345.  (4)  Lord  Culpepper,  in  Chalmers,  356. 

VOL.  I.  2  n 
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tnith  that  jrivcs  vitality  to  his  sect,  '*  openingr  manr  things 
coiHt'niinir  tlio  lifflit  and  spirit  of  Grod  that  ia  in  every 
on**,"  ^^illluut  (lisliiiftion  of  education  or  race.  Hcbectme 
tlio  jnu'st  of  the  governor  of  the  prorince,  who,  with  lis 
wifis  **  received  him  lovingly."  The  plantations  of  thsr 
day  wire  upon  the  bay,  and  along  the  Btreams  that  flof 
into  it ;  the  rivers  ani  the  inlets  were  the  hiffhiraTS  a 
Carolina  ;  the  boat  and  the  lighter  birchen  skiff  the'onlr 
equipage  ;  every  man  knew  How  to  handle  the  oar;  nJ 
there  was  hardlv  a  woman  in  the  land  but  could  paddle  i 
canoe.  (1)  As  l"ox  continued  his  journey,  the  fforenff; 
havinjy^  })een  admonished  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  truth  a 
the  circles  of  nature,  accompanied  him  to  the  water* 
edf^c  ;  and,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  ^orth  Carolina  ud 
the  envoy  of  humanity  travelled  together  on  foot  throng 
the  ancient  woods,  it  might  indeed  nave  seemed,  far  mow 
than  in  the  companionship  of  Shaftesbury  and  Locke,  thit 
the  days  of  the  legislation  of  philosophy  were  about  to  be 
revived.  For,  in  the  character  of  his  wisdom,  in  the  method 
of  its  acquisition  by  deep  feeling,  reflection,  and  tJawL 
and  in  its  fruits,  George  Fox  far  more  nearly  resembled 
the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  sages,  the  peers  of  Thaks 
and  Solon,  whom  common  fame  has  immortalized.  Froot 
the  house  of  the  governor  the  traveller  continued  his 
journey  to  the  residence  of  "  Joseph  Scot,  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  country,"  where  he  had  ••  a  sound  ami 
precious  meeting  "  Tvith  the  people.  His  eloquence  reached 
their  hearts,  for  ho  did  but  assert  the  paramount  value  d 
the  impulses  and  feelings  which  had  guided  them  in  the 
wilderness.  George  Fox  "  had  a  sense  of  aU  conditions  ;** 
for  "  how  else  couH  he  have  spoken  to  all  conditions  ?"{2) 
At  another  meeting, "  the  chief  secretary  of  the  province," 
who  "had  been  formerly  convinced,"  was  present;  and 
Fox  became  his  guest,  yet  not  without  "much  ado;"forr 
as  the  boat  approached  his  plantation,  it  grounded  in  ^ 
shallow  channel,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  shore.  But 
a  little  skiff  shot  promptly  to  the  traveller's  relief;  the 
wife  of  the  secretary  of  state  came  herself  in  a  canoe,  and 
brought  him  to  her  hospitable  home. 

As  Fox  turned  again  towards  Virginia,  he  could  say 
that  he  had  found  the  people  of  North  Uarolina  "  generally 

(1)  Compare  Law&an,%4.  ao.too,'BtViOfcc\Vft'S«.\xmCL\4:\fc\..^-«.<i.«  33. 
(a)  Pox.  65.    The  T\aVt to  CextSttna,  «fc  w-  ^^*.  '^'i-  -s^sS^aAsiVsj^^*^ tsuecti^ 
ijpo  edition. 
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tender  and  open ;"  and  that  lie  had  made  among  them  *^  a 
little  entrance  for  truth."  If  the  introduction  of  the  oon- 
stiintions  of  Locke  had  before  been  difficult,  it  was  now 
become  impossible. 

While  it  was  thus  practically  uncertain  what  was  the 
government  of  North  Carolina,  the  country  was  left 
^^  *  without  a  governor  by  the  death  of  Stevens.    Hue 
assembly,  conforming  to  a  prudent  instruction  of  the  pro- 
prietaries, elected  a  successor;    and    Gartwright,  tneir 
1674-  speaker,  acted  for  two  years  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
1676.  ministration.    But  the  difficulty  of  introdudng  the 
model  did  not  diminish ;  and,  having  failed  to  preserve 
order,  Gartwright  resolved  to  lay  the  state  of  the  country 
before  the  proprietaries,  and  embarked  for  £nglsnd.    At 
the  same  time,  the  representatives  of  Albemarie  sent 
Eastchurch,  tiie  new  speaker  of  their  assemUy,  to 
explain  their  grievances. 

It  marks,  in  some  measure,  a  good  disposition  in  the 
proprietaries,  that  they  selected  Eastchurdi,  t^e  messen- 
ger from  the  colony,  to  be  its  governor ;  butMiUer,  whom 
tiie  colonists  had  formerly  driven  into  Yirgima,  was  at^e 
same  time  appointed  secretary  of  the  province  and  ooilectoi; 
of  the  customs ;  and  the  constitutions  and  Act  of  Naviga- 
tion could  never  be  acceptable. 

There  was  little  direct  commepce  between  Albemarle 
and  England ;  the  new  officers  embarked  for  Carolina  by 
way  of  the  West  Indies,  where  Eastchurch  remained  for 
1677  *  ^^^^'^ »  "^1^©  Miller  proceeded  to  the  province,  in 

^  which  he  was  now  to  hold  the  triple  office  of  presi- 
dent or  governor,  secretary,  and  collector. 

The  government  had  for  about  a  year  been  left  in  what 
royalisto  called  *'  ill  order  and  worse  hands ;"(!)  that  is, 
it  nad  been  a  government  of  the  people  themselves,  favour- 
ing popular  liberty,  even  to  the  protection  of  ihe  friends 
of  colonial  independence.  The  suppression  of  a  fierce  in- 
surrection of  the  people  of  Yirginia,  had  been  followed  by 
the  vindictive  fury  of  ruthless  punishments;  and  "run- 
aways, rogues,  ana  rebels,"  that  is  to  say,  fugitives  from 
arbitrary  tribunals,  non -conformists,  and  men£  to  popular 
liberty,  "fled  daily  to  Carolina,  as  their  conunon  subter- 
£ige  andlurking-plaee.'*  Did  letters  from  the  government 
of  Virginia  demand  the  surrender  of  leadcw*  Yo.^JasiX'S^:*^'- 
(1)  Proprietaries,  in  'Wmiaxc\aou,  \.  ^^. 
2   H  2 
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lion,  Carolina  refused  to  betray  the  fbgitiTefl  wlio  soo^ 
shelter  in  her  forest8.(l) 

The  presence  of  such  emigrants  made  oppression  hmr 
diiTicult  than  ever ;  but  here,  as  throughout  the  ooloniei, 
the  Navigation  Acts  were  the  cause  for  greater  restksaMi 
and  more  permanent  discontent.  And  nerer  did  nstioDil 
avarice  exhibit  itself  more  meanly  than  in  the  relations  of 
English  legislation  to  North  Carolina.  The  whole  stite 
hardly  contained  four  thousand  inhabitants  ;(2)  afewfiit 
cattle,  a  little  maize,  and  eight  hundred,  hogsheads  of 
tf)hacco,  formed  all  their  exports ;  their  humble  commene 
hud  attracted  none  but  small  yessels  from  ^ew  England; 
and  the  mariners  of  Boston,  euiding  their  vessels  throogk 
the  narrow  entrances  of  the  bay,  brought  to  the  doonof 
the  scattered  planters  the  few  foreign  articles  which  ^ 
exchange  of  their  produce  could  purchase.  Andyetthii 
inconsiderable  traffic,  so  little  alluring,  but  so  convenieBt 
to  the  colonists,  was  envied  by  the  English  merchant ;  the 
law  of  1672  was  now  to  be  enforced ;  the  traders  of  Bos- 
ton were  to  bo  crowded  from  the  market  by  an  unieaMs* 
ablo  duty ;  and  the  planters  to  send  their  harvests  to 
England  as  they  could. (3) 

Jlow  unwelcome,  then,  must  have  been  the  presence  of 
Miller,  who  levied  the  hateful  tribute  of  a  penny  on  eveiy 
pound  of  tobacco  exported  to  New  England !     A  jealoosr 
of  the  northern  colonies  was  also  fostered  ;  **  they  cannot* 
it  was  urged,  (4)  "  be  friends  to  the  prosperity  of  Carolhi 
which  will  certainly  in  time  render  them  inconsiderable." 
!But  the  antiquated  prejudices  of  Europe  were  not  to  gain 
entrance  beyond  the  Atlantic ;  and  never  did  one  AmenGsa 
colony  repine  at  the  increase  of  another.     The  traffic  wi4 
Doston  continued,  though  burdened  with  a  tax  which  pro- 
duced an  annual  revenue  of  twelve  thousand  dollars — ^an 
onormourt  burden  for  the  petty  commerce  and  the  few  in- 
liabitants  of  that  day.    Nor  was  this  all ;  the  traders  were 
exposed  to  so  mucli  violence  and  harshness  from  Miller, 
that  they  were  with  difficulty  persuaded  not  to  abandon 
the  country. 

(1)  Berry  and  Morrison,  in  Burk's  Virginia,  ii.  259.  Maxtin,  i.  168,  in- 
terprets runaways  to  mean  negroes.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  docimMBt 
and  the  context  hardly  favours  his  interpretation ;  ronaways  seem  tQ 
liave  been  fugitives  from  what  the  royalists  called  Justice. 

(S)  Chalmers,  533.    The  accounts  of  the  population  are  contradictoty. 

(S)  Martin,  i.  leej,  V5^  '>>t>Vmi»n.  M4. 
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The  planters  of  Albemarle  were  men  who  had  been  led 
to  the  choice  of  their  residence  from  a  hatred  of  restraint, 
and  had  lost  themselves  among  the  woods  in  search  of 
independence.  Are  there  any  who  doubt  man's  capacity 
for  self-government,  let  them  study  the  history  of  North 
Carolina ;  its  inhabitants  were  restless  and  Iniirbulent  in  . 
their  imperfect  submission  to  a  government  imposed  on 
them  from  abroad ;  the  administration  of  the  colony  was 
firm,  humane,  and  tranquil  when  they  were .  left  to 
*^^'  take  care  of  themselves.  Any  government  but  one 
of  their  own  institution  was  oppressive. 

The  attempt  at  enforcing  the  Navigation  Acts  hastened 
an  insurrection,  which  was  fostered  by  the  refugees  from 
Virginia  and  the  New  England  men ;  and  which,  having 
been  the  effect  of  deliberate  contrivance,(l)  was  justified 
by  the  first  American  manifesto.  It  became  the  disciples 
of  Greorge  Fox  and  the  people  of  Carolina  to  act  in  har- 
mony with  their  consciences,  and  to  publish  to  the  world 
the  motives  to  their  conduct.  Excessive  taxation,  an 
abridgment  of  political  liberty  by  the  change  in  the  form 
of  government,  Tvith  the  "  denial  of  a  free  election  of  an 
assembly,"  and  the  unwise  interruption  of  the  natural 
channels  of  commerce,  were  the  threefold  grievances  of 
the  colony.    The  leader  in  the  insurrection  was  John  Oul- 

gepper,  one  of  those  "  very  iU  men"  who  loved  popular 
berty,  and  whom  the  royalists  of  that  day  denounced  as 
having  merited  "hanging,  for  endeavounng  to  set  the 
poor  people  to  plunder  the  rich."(2)  One  of  the  counsel- 
lors joined  in  the  rebellion ;  (3)  the  rest,  with  Miller,  were 
imprisoned ;  "  that  thereby  the  country  may  have  a  free 
parliament,  and  may  send  nome  their  grievances."(4)  The 
events  that  followed  prove  the  sincerity  of  this  plea ;  for 
North  Carolina  was  much  infected  with  that  passion  for 
representative  government,  which  was  the  epidemic  of 
America.  Havmg  deposed  and  imprisoned  the  president 
and  the  deputies  of  the  proprietaries,  and  set  at  nought 
the  acts  of  parliament,  the  people  recovered  from  anarcny, 
tranquilly  organized  a  government,  and  established  courts 
of  justice.  The  insurrection  was  a  deliberate  rising  of  the 
people  against  the  pretensions  of  the  proprietaries  and  the 

(1)  Papers  in  Williamson,  i.  265. 

(9)  WUUamson,  i.  263.  (3)  Ibid.'Zfi^. 

(4)  Manifesto :  **  Tbe  president  hath  deseed  iktc«e  €^ec^^c(n.c<l  «s^«aaes^- 
Ut."    TTUs,  WUUainaoD,  1. 134,  classes aiaons^«a^«xA^^m2s<i  vs^sqo&ssq^^ 
why  should  an  apoiogist  for  Baoon  claimoiKE  aes^malt  C^^ev^iKx^ 
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ItswE  of  nayigation ;  the  imeducated  population  of  that 
day  formed  ooncluBions  u  just  as  those  which  a  century 
later  pervaded  the  country.  Eastchurch  amyedinyir- 
ginia ;  but  his  commission  and  authority  were  derided ; 
and  he  himself  was  kept  out  by  force  of  arms  ;(1)  while 
.  the  insurgents,  among  whom  was  George  Durant,  the 
oldest  landholder  in  Albemarle,  haying  completed 
^^*  their  institutions^  sent  Culpepper  and  another  to 
England  to  negotiate  a  compromise.  It  proves  in  Cul- 
pepper a  conyimon  of  his  own  rectitude,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  trust. 

But  the  late  president  and  his  fellow-sufferers,  having 
escaped  firom  confinement  in  Carolina,  appeared  also  in 
En^and  with  adverse  complaints.  To  a  strangle  between 
the  planters  and  the  propnetaries,  the  Englidi  public  had 
been  indifferent ;  but  Miller  presented  nimself  as  the 
champion  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  and  enlisted  in  his 
fiivour  the  jealous  anger  of  the  mercantile  cities.  Cul- 
pepper, just  as  he  was  embarking  for  America,  was  taken 
mto  custody,  and  his  interference  with  the  collecting  of 
duties,  which  he  was  charged  with  embezzling,  and  wmch 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  he  had  applied  to  other  than 
jrublio  purposes,  stimulated  a  prosecution ;  while  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  proprietaries  was  held  to  justify  an  indictment 
for  an  act  of  high  ireason,  committed  without  the  realm. 

A  statute  of  Henry  VUJL.  (2)  was  the  authority  for 
arraigning  a  colonist  oefore  an  English  jury — an  act  of 
tyranny  against  which  Culpepper  vaimy  protested,  diuminff 
"to  be  tri^  m  Carolina,  wnere  the  offence  was  committed. 
— '*  Let  no  favour  be  shown  him,*'(3)  said  Lauderdale  and 
10SO  ^^^  lords  of  the  plantations.    But  when  he  was 
*  brought  up  for  trial,  Shaftesbury,  who  at  that  time 
was  in  the  zenith  of  popularity,  courted  every  form  of 
popular  influence,  and,  with  clear  sagacity,  penetratec 
the  injustice  of  iJie  accusation,  appeared  in  his  defence 
and    procured  his   acquittal.  (4)    Thus   was    the    insw 

(1)  Wimamson,  i.  164.  (2)  35  Heniy  VIII.  c.  3. 

(3)  Report  in  WilliamsoD,  i.  966. 

(4)  Chalmen,  637,  and  documents.    Martin,  i.  170,  171.    Williamsf 
J.  133.    Chftlmen,  with  gnat  consistency,  nonderaned  Culpepper,  Jnst 
he  condemned  Bacon  and  Jeffierson,  Hancock  and  John  Adams.    But  \ 
iiamson  has  allowed  h\mae'\I  to  b«  conflised  by  the  judgment  of  royalJ 
and,  vol.  i.  p.  I3b,  calls  thetal\vereQll'^Qii^C;«xcAkiaa  set  of  **  rioters 
robbert."     Shaftesbury  and  ttie  Ixv^'ftsii  Vorj  vjcc^  \&nc«\Ta^.l\uui  the 
torUui.    Tlie  feet  that  Qeonee  T^vnxit,  ofwe  cA  \)Bft  ^kW^r^  ^aMOkcv 
concerned  ia  tbe  taBorretiOaii,  Vtojttftaa^^^'^^NJRa  ncKsiaft-^^ss^V 
Inhabttanta  of  Canttna. 
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xection  in  Carolina  excused  by  tlie  verdict  of  an  English 

Sut  how  should  the  proprietaries  establish  their  antho- 
rity  in  the  plantations  P    Shonld  they  send  an  armed  force 
'  to  nunt  the  planters  from  their  houses  P  The  proprietaries 
.  liad  for  the  motive  c^  their  conduct  the  love  of  gain ;  and 
a  violent  government  would  have  been  too  costly  and 
;  unproductive  an  enterprise.   Avarice,  therefore,  compelled 
•  1679,  moderation ;  and  a  compromise  was  offered.    JBut  a 
1660.  compromise  was  the  confession  of  weakness.    It  was 
a  natural  expedient  to  send  one  of  the  proprietaries  them- 
selves to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  company ;  and 
.  Seth  Sothel,  who  had   purchased   the  n|^hts  of  Lord 
'  Clarendon,  was  selected  for  the  purpose,    fiut  Sothel,  on 
his  voyage,  was  taken  captive  by  the  Algennes. 
1679-     Meantime,  the  temporary  government  of  Carolina, 
1682.  under  Harvey,  Jenkins,  ana  Wilkinson,  had  been 
abandoned,  or  intrusted  by  the  proprietaries  to  the  friends 
of  the  insurgents.     I  find   the  name   of  Bobert 
1080.  ]jQ][(}en,(l)  Culpepper's  associate  and  colleague,  as 
receiver-general,  while  "  the  traitor,  Greorge  Durant»"(2) 
quietly  discharged  the  duty  of  a  judge.    **  Settle  order 
amongst  vourselves,*'(3}  wrote  the  proprietaries ;  and 
'    *'  order  naa  already  been  settled  by  the  wise  modera- 
tion of  the  govemment.(4)    Would  the  disciples  of  Fox 
subscribe  to  the    authority  of  the   proprietaries  P 
1080.  «Yes,"  they  replied,  "with  heart  and  hand,  to  the 
best  of  our  capacities  and  understandings,  so  far  as  is 
consonant  with  God's  glory  and  the  advancement  of  his 
blessed  truth  ;"(5)  and  the  restricted  promise  was 
^  ^^'  accepted.    An  act  of  anmesiy,  on  easy  conditions, 
was  adopted ;  but  the  feeling  of  personal  independence, 
and  the  very  nature  of  life  in  the  if  ew  World,  were  firmer 
guarantees  of  security  than  all  promises  of  pardon. 

(1)  MSS.  oonmiimlcsted  to  me  by  D.  L.  Swain. 

(2)  Same  nuuiuscripts.  (3)  Chalmers,  539. 

(4)  I  narrowly  escarped  being:  decdved  by  the  passage  in  Martin,  i.  173 : 
*'  President  Harvey,  whom  he  (Wilkinson)  relieved,*'  &c.  How  could  a 
man  write  so  carelessly  and  so  positively  ?  Harvey  was  president  bcut  a 
few  months ;  and  *'  those  implicated  in  the  late  revolt  *'  were  the  domi- 
nant  party.  It  is  not  history  which  is  treacherous,  but  hasty  writers,  vrho 
are  credulous  and  careless.  I  was  saved  firomtrusting^  Martin  by  William, 
son,  i.  137,  who  speaks  of  John  Jenkins  as  g^ovemor ;  and  still  more  by 
MSS.  liberally  ftunitshed  me  by  the  late  governor  erf  North  Carolina. 
Harvey  had  ceased  to  be  governor  in  June,  168O. 

(5)  MSS.  fjrom  D.  L.  Swain,   copied  tcom  \i2[^  x«ccst^  <A  '^ree^^tfs^ 
FKdnct. 
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It  is    Bald   that  the  popular    adxniiiistratioii  did  not 
wholly  refrain  from  persecuting   the  few  royaJista  in  th* 
province  ;(1)   but,  if  complaints  were    made,  no  act  of 
injustice  appears  to  have  required  the  rebuke  of  the  pro- 
prietaries, or  the  censure  of  the  soverei^^.     It  is  certain, 
that  Sothel,  on  reaching  the  colony,  'found  tranquillity 
established.    The  counties  were  quiet  and  well  regu- 
lated, because  not  subjected  to  a  foreign  sway;  theplanten, 
in  peaceful  independence,  enjoyed  the   goodwilf  of  the 
wilderness.     Sothel  arrived,  and  the  scene  was  changed 
Sothel  was  of  the  some  class  of  governors  withSro- 
field  of  New  Hampshire.     He  was  one  of  the  eight  pro- 
prietaries, and  had  accepted  the  government  in  tbe  hope 
of  acquirinff  a  fortune.     JFrom  among  many  as  infamou 
as  himself,  historians  have  selected  him  as  the  most  infr 
mous.(2)   Many  colonial  governors  displayed  rapacity  and 
1683-  extortion  towards  the  people;  Sothel  cheated  his  pro- 
1688.  prietary  associates,  as  well  as  plundered  the  coloniste. 
To  the  colonists  he  could  not  be  acceptable,  for  it  was  his 
duty  to  establish  the  constitutions,  and  enforce  the  Nari- 
gation  Acts.     To  introduce  the  constitutions  was  impoa- 
sible,  unless  for  one  who  could  transform  a  log  cabin  mto 
a  baronial  castle,  a  negro  slave  into  a  herd  of  leet-men. 
And  how  could  one  man,  without  soldiers,  and  without  a 
vessel  of  war,   enforce  the  Navigation  Acts  P     Having 
neither  the  views  nor  the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  Sothel 
had  no  higher  purpose  than  to  satiate  his  sordid  passiona; 
and,  like  so  many  others,  employed  his  power  to  gratify 
his  covetousness,  by  exacting  unjust  fees,  or  by  engrossing 
traffic  with  the  Indians.    His  object  was   money ;  he 
valued  his  office  as  the  means  of  gaining  it.     That  the 
charges  against  him  are  vague,  extending  in  no  case  to 
loss  of  life,  or  to  any  specific  act  of  cruelty,  seems  to  prove 
that  his  avarice  was  not  singularly  exorbitant.     Had  he 
done  much  more  than  practise  the  usual  arts  of  exaction 
with  which  nearly  every  royal  province  was  becoming 

(1)  The  passage  in  Chalmers,  639,  nearly  resembles  many  similar  ones  in 
his  volume.  His  account,  in  all  cases  of  the  kind,  mnst  be  received  \ridi 
great  liesitancy.  The  colouring  is  alwajrs  wrong  j  the  facts  usually  per- 
verted. He  writes  like  a  lawyer  and  a  disappointed  politician  •  not  like  a 
calm  inquirer.  His  statements  are  copied  by  Graham,  obscured  by 
Martin,  and,  strange  to  say,  exaggerated  by  Williamson,  i.  las. 

(a)  Chalmers,  539.  AH  are  agreed  in  the  sordid  worthlessness  of  Sotiid 
But  Williamson,  i.  270,  must  be  compared  with  Williamson,  i  S09  SlO* 
where  an  accuser  of  Sothel  \s  YoxoAe^i  vwweA.'^wtoTO  »k  Varj  V:>\uk^^>mq1. 
"  ft  cheating  rogue." 
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familiar?  But  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  already 
V  ifias  ^^^ri^^^ced  in  rebellion,  having  borne  with  him 
'  about  five  years,  at  length  deposed  him  without  blood- 
^  ahed,  and  appealed  once  more  to  the  proprietaries.  It  is 
'conclusive  proof  that  Sothel  had  committed  no  acts  of 
'  wanton  wickedness,  that  he  preferred  a  request  to  submit 
*liis  case  to  an  assembly,  fearing  the  colonists,  whom  he 
~  had  pillaged,  less  than  the  men  whom  he  had  betrayed. 
J  His  request  was  granted,  and  the  colony  condemned  mm 
■^to  a  twelve  montns'  exile,  and  a  perpetual  incapacity  for 
■_  thegovernment.(l) 

Here  was  a  double  grief  to  the  proprietaries ;  the  ra- 
pacity of  Sothel  was  a  breach  of  trust ;  the  judgment  of 
the  assembly  an  ominous  usurpation.  The  planters  of 
H"orth  Carolina  recovered  tranquillity  so  soon  as  they 
escaped  the  misrule  from  abwaJ;  and,  sure  of  amnesty, 
esteemed  themselves  the  happiest  people  on  earth.  They 
loved  the  pure  air  and  clear  skies  of  their  "  summer 
land."(2)  True,  there  was  no  fixed  minister  in  the  land 
till  1703 ;  (3)  no  church  erected  till  1705 ;  no  separate 
building  for  a  court-house  till  1722 ;  no  printing-press  till 
1754.(4)  Careless  of  religious  sects,  or  colleges,  or  law- 
yers, or  absolute  laws,  the  early  settlers  enioyed  liberty  of 
conscience  and  personal  independence ;  freedom  of  the 
forest  and  of  the  river.  The  children  of  nature  listened 
to  the  inspirations  of  nature.  From  almost  every  plan- 
tation they  enjoyed  a  noble  prospect  of  spacious  rivers,  of 
pleasant  meadows,  enamelled  with  flowers ;  of  primeval 
forests,  where  the  loftiest  branches  of  the  tulip-tree  or 
the  magnolia  were  wrapped  in  jasmines  and  honeysuckles. 
For  them  the  wild  bee  stored  its  honey  in  hollow  trees  ; 
for  them  uimumbered  swine  fattened  on  the  fruits  of  the 
forest  or  the  heaps  of  peaches  ;  for  them,  in  spite  of  their 
careless  lives  and  imperfect  husbandry,  cattle  multiplied 
on  the  pleasant  savannahs ;  and  they  desired  no  greater 
happiness  than  they  enjoyed. (5)  "VVhat  though  Europe 
was  rocked  to  its  centre  by  commotions  ?  What  though 
iEngland  was  changing  its  constitution  P  Should  the  planter 
of  Albemarle  trouble  himself  for  Holland  or  France  P  for 
James  11.  or  WilHam  of  Orange  P  for  a  popish  party  or 

(1)  Compare  Chalmers,  539,  540.  Williamson,!.  136—141 ;  Martin,  i.  176, 
180.    Hewat,  i.  103, 104,  writes  conftisedly. 

(2)  Lawson,  63,  80.  (,?,)  MaxVxsvA.'i^^^'i^^* 
(4)  Thomas's  History  of  Printing,  ii.  150. 

(3)  BrickeU,  32,  46,  91,  164,  256,  259. 
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ahigli  clmrcli  party  P  Almost  all  the  American  colonies 
were  chiefly  settled  by  those  to  whom  the  uniformities  of 
Enropean  me  were  intolerable;  North  Carolina  was  settled 
by  the  freest  of  the  free ;  by  men  to  whom  the  restraints 
of  other  colonies  were  too  severe  ;  they  were  not  so  much 
caged  in  the  woods  as  scattered  in  lonely  granges.  There 
was  neither  city  nor  township  ;  there  was  h£:dly  even  a 
hamlet,  or  one  house  within  sight  of  another ;  nor  were 
there  roads,  except  as  the  paths  from  house  to  house  were 
distinguished  by  notches  in  the  trees.  (1)  But  the  settlers 
were  gentle  in  their  tempers,  of  serene  minds,  enemies  to 
violence  and  bloodshed.  Not  all  the  successive  revolu- 
tions had  kindled  vindictive  passions ;  freedom,  entire 
freedom,  was  enjoyed  without  anxiety  as  without  guaran- 
tees ;  the  charities  of  life  were  scattered  at  their  feet,  like 
the  flowers  on  their  meadows ;  and  the  spirit  of  humanity 
maintained  its  influence  in  the  Arcadia,  as  royalist  writers 
will  have  it,  '*  of  rogues  and  rebels,"  in  the  paradise  of 
Qua^ors. 

Of  South  Carolina,  the  flrst  settlement  was  founded  by 
the  proprietarieB,  and  resembled  in  its  origin  an  invest- 
ment of  capital  by  a  company  of  land-jobbers,  who 
fursished  the  emigrants  with  the  means  of  embarking  for 
America,  established  on  its  shores  their  own  commercial 
agent,  and  undertook  for  themselves  the  management  of 
a&  commercial  transactions.  But  success  attended  neither 
the  government  which  they  instituted,  nor  the  industry 
which  they  fostered.  Self-government,  in  private  labours 
and  in  public  administration,  alone  possesses  the  elasticity 
which  can  have  due  reference  to  the  materials  of  society, 
and  adapt  itself  to  every  emergency  and  condition. 
South  Clarolina  was  a  scene  of  t^bmence  till  the  con- 
stitutions were  abandoned;  and  industry  was  unpro- 
ductive till  the  c<^oni8ts  despised  patronage  and  relied 
on  themselves. 

1(170  ^^  ^^  ^  Januarv,  1670,  more  than  a  month  before 
*  the  Grand  Model  was  si^ed,  a  considerable  number 
of  emigrants  set  sail  for  Carolma,  which,  both  from  climate 
and  soil,  was  celebrated  in  advance  as  "  the  beauty  ujnd 
envy  of  North  America."  (2)  They  were  conducted  by 
Joseph  West,  as  commercial  agent  for  the  proprietaries, 
and  by  William  Sayle,  who  was  probably  a  Presbyieriaa, 
and  having  more  t\iaa  \iweiafeY  ^^«s^\i^^^s5ft  made  nimself 

(1)  Brickell,  262, 263.  ^^^  t«iSJoQit,Sai  ^«AQni»iSSk^\j(AKreu 
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known  as  leader  in  an  attempt  to  plant  an  "  Eleutberia  " 
in  the  isles  of  the  GKilf  of  Floriida,  was  now  consiitated  a 
proprietary  governor,  with  jurisdiction  extending  as  far 
north  as  Cape  Carteret,  as  far  south  as  the  Spaniards 
would  tolerate.  Having  touched  at  Ireland  and  Ber^ 
3nuda,(l)  the  ships  which  bore  the  company  entered 
the  well-known  waters  where  the  fleet  of  Sioault  had 
4inchored,  and  examined  the  site  where  the  Huguenots  had 
engraved  the  lilies  of  France,  and  erected  the  fortress  of 
CJarolina.(2)  But  the  vicinity  of  Beaufort  was  not  des- 
tined to  harbour  the  first  colony  of  the  English;  the 
emigrants,  after  short  delay,  (3)  sailed  into  Ashley 
Hiver,  and  on  "  the  jQrst  high  land,"  in  a  spot  that  seemed 
''  convenient  for  tillage  and  pasturing,"  the  l^ee  (4)  ship- 
loads of  emigrants,  thio  as  yet  formed  the  whole  people 
of  South  Carolina,  selected  their  resting-jdace,  and  oegan 
their  first  town.  Of  this  town  not  a  vestige  remains,  ex- 
cept the  line  of  a  moat,  which  served  as  a  defence  against 
Indians.  Every  log-house  has  vanished,  and  the  site 
is  absorbed  in  a  plantation.(6)  Yet,  few  as  were  the 
settlers,  who  had  come  to  take  possession  of  the  vast 
hunting-grounds  of  the  natives,  no  immediate  danger  was 
iipprehended ;  epidemic  sickness  and  sanguinazy  wars  had 
swept  away  the  ancient  tribes,  and  left  the  neighbouring 
coasts  almost  a  desert.(6) 

An  historian  of  Soutii  Carolina  (7)  has  related,  that  the 
emigrants  at  first  submitted  to  ''a  species  of  military 
government."  This  is  error.  The  emigrants  had  hardly 
landed,  before  they  instituted  a  government  on  the  basis 
of  liberty.  An  unfinished  copy  of  the  fundamental  con- 
stitutions had  been  :^imi8hea  them;  but  it  was  indeed 

(1)  Chalmers,  529,  says  Barbadoes;  perhaps  inadvertenfly.  Dalcho, 
ICst.  of  Prot.  £p.  Chtirch  hi  S.  C,  p.  9,  shows  it  to  have  been  Bermuda. 
Xtalcho  is  very  uaefUl  for  the  early  history  of  S.  C,  and  is  more  scrupnlotB 
than  Ramsay.  (2)  Ramsay,  1.  34  and  a. 

(3)  Ramsay  says,  i.  2,  in  1671.  He  is  in  error.  See  Dalcho,  9-  See, 
also,  Dalcho,  p.  10,  where  it  appears  that,  May  1,  1671,  it  was  known  in 
England  that  the  colony  hnd  planted  on  Ashley  River.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  ships  did  more  than  ssdl  into  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal, 
and,  after  a  survey,  sail  out  again.  Chalmers,  530,  favours  the  error  hito 
which  Ramsay  subsequently  fell.  Wilson,  in  his  Carolina,  p.  7,  says 
nothing  of  Port  Royal.    '*  Ashley  River  first  settled  in  1670.*' 

(4)  Wilson's  Carolina,  7.  (5)  Drayton's  S.  Carolina,  200. 
(6)  Archdale's  Carolina,  2.    lam  indebted  to  P.  Ravenel,  of  Charleston, 

a  descendant  of  the   Huguenots,    fw  this  work,  and  other  valuable 

materials. 

■    (7)  Ramsay,  I.  54,  36.    The  error  is  clearly  Tttvjite^  \xi\i«i53MCi  A\  ttsA^^S* 

Compare  Ottdmen,  529. 
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impoBsible  "to  execute  the  grand  model."  Ab  wkIt 
in i^lit  trees  have  been  turned  into  cathedrals,  orcastkf. 
at  a  word,  erected  in  those  solitarv  groves  on  the  sant 
nalis,  tliat  resembled  the  prarks  in  England  ;(1)  thclm 
of  the  moral  world  are  unyielding.  A  parliamentair  cot 
vent  ion  was  held;  iive  members  of  the  grand  connd 
were  elected  to  act  with  &Ye  whom  the  proprietaries  lud 
appointed ;  the  whole  body  possessed  a  veto  on  the  e» 
eutive ;  and,  with  the  governor  and  twenty  delee^stei^ 
who   were  now  elected  by  the  people,    constituted  the 

legislature  of  the  province.  Representative  gOTflt 
*  '^'  ment  was  established,  and  continued  to  be  cheriskei 
In  ir)72,  all  previous  parliaments  and  parliamentaiy  eo- 
vent  ions  were  dissolved ;  for  the  colonists,  now  rapidlf 
iiKTcasing,  demanded  "  a  new  parliament."  Such  w» 
the  government  which  South  Carolina  instituted  fa 
herself;  it  did  not  deem  it  possible  to  conform  moK 
closely  to  the  constitutions.  But  the  pix>prietarie«  in- 
dulged the  vision  of  realizing  their  introduction.  Job 
Locke,  with  Sir  John  Yeamans  and  James  Carteret>  f* 

creat4.»d  a  landgrave ;   and  a   complete    copy  of  tie 
''*•  Model  was  sent  over,  with  a  set  of  rules  andinBtroB* 
tions.     13ut  Shaftesbury  misjudged ;  there  was  alreadji 
people  in  South  Carolina;  and  if  the  aristocratic  couDfli 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  constitutions,  they  wtt» 
firmly  resisted  by  the  popular  representatives.     Thus  tltf 
organization  of  the  commonwealth  contained  a  politioi 
feud,  and  led  to  the  party  of  the  proprietaries  and  the 
party  of  the  people ;  religious  divisions  combining  with 
pohfical  feuds,  the  friends  of  the  High  Church,  always  a 
minority,  favoured  the  former,  while  all  classes  of  dis- 
senters United  with  the  latter. 

Ever}'  early  settlement  is  necessarily  attended  with 
great  privations ;  the  planting  of  Carolina  did  not  en- 
counter unusual  hardships.  The  enterprising  mind  of 
Shaftesbury  applied  itselt  with  zeal  wherever  he  was  in- 
terested ;  and,  though  the  colony  was  at  one  moment  so 
disheartened  as  to  meditate  desertion,  the  timelv  airivil 
of  supplies  scattered  the  clouds  of  despondency.  (2)  The 
Indiaiis,  though  few,  were  unfriendly ;  and  it  was  witii 
arms  at  hand  that  the  emigrants  erathered  oysters,  or 
swept  the  rivers,  or  toiled  at  building.  The  labours  of 
agriculture  in  \he  s\ikrs  ci>^mfi  ^ec^  w^^a&^bi^  V^  Sngliih- 
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men ;  neither  did  the  cnltnre  of  European  grains  promise 
to  be  successM ;  but  extreme  distress  did  not  ensue ;  and 
the  proprietaries  showed  no  intention  of  abandoning  their 
plantation. 

The  first  site  for  a  town  had  been  chosen  without 
regard  to  commerce.  The  point  between  the  two  rivers, 
to  which  the  names  of  Shaftesbury  (1)  were  given,  soon 
attracted  attention;  those  who  had  purchased  grants 
there,  desirous  of  obtaining  neighbours,  willingly  offered  to 
KJ72.  surrender  one  half  of  their  land  as  "  commons  of 
fiao.  pasture."  The  offer  was  in  part  refused;  but  the 
neck  of  land  then  called  Oyster  Point,  soon  to  become  a 
village  named  from  the  reigning  king,  and,  after  more 
^^^'  than  a  century,  incorporated  as  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, immediately  gained  a  few  inhabitants ;  and  on  the 
spot  where  opulence  now  crowds  the  wharfs  of  the 
*^  '  most  prosperous  mart  on  our  southern  seaboard, 
among  ancient  groves  that  swept  down  to  the  rivers* 
banks,  and  were  covered  with  the  yeUow  jasmine,  which 
burdened  the  vernal  zephyrs  with  its  perfumes,  the  cabins 
of  graziers  began  the  city.  Long  afterwards,  the  splendid 
Tesetation  wmch  environs  Charleston,  especially  the  pine, 
and  cedar,  and  cypress  trees  along  fhe  oroadroad  which 
is  now  Meeting-street,  delighted  the  observer  by  its  per- 
petual verdure.  (2)  The  settlement,  though  for  some 
years  it  struggled  against  an  unhealthy  climate,  (3)  steadily 
increased ;  and  to  its  influence  is  in  some  degree  to  be 
attributed  the  love  of  letters,  and  that  desire  of  institu- 
tions for  education,  for  which  South  Carolina  was  after- 
wards distinguished. 

The  institutions  of  Carolina  were  still  further  modified 
by  the  character  of  the  emigration  that  began  to  throng 
to  her  soil. 

The  proprietaries  continued  to  send  emigrants,  who 
^  were  tempted  by  the  offer  of  land  (4)  at  an  easy  quit- 
rent.  Clothes  and  provisions  were  distributed  to  those 
who  could  not  provide  themselves. 

From  Barbadoes  arrived  Sir  John  Yeamans,  with 
African  slaves. (5)  Thus  the  institution  of  ncCTO  slavery 
k  coeval  with  the  first  plantations  on  Ashley  lliver.    Of 

(1)  Wilson's  Carolina,  7.    Caarolina,  by  T.  A.,  1682,  p.  37  •  **  Shaftesbury 
a  great  patron  to  Carolina.*' 

(2)  Dalcho,  15 — 20.    Archdale. 

<3)  Ramsay,  ii.  70.    Chalmers,  541. 

(4)  Cluimers,  529.    Palcho,  19.  (5")  Dalcho,  \^.    "Wev%5t»\.  Vi. 
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the  original  thirteen  statee,  Sootli  Gazt^ina  alooe  i 
from  iu  cradle  essentiallj  a  planting  state  with  all 
labour.  In  Maryland,  in  Virginia*  the  coatom  of  c 
ploying  indented  servants  long  prevailed ;  and  the  d 
of  white  labourers  was  always  numerous ;  for  nowhere 
the  United  States  is  the  cumate  more  fftTonrabletol 
Anglo-Saxon  labourer  than  in  Virginia.  It  was  front 
first  observed  that  the  dimate  of  South  CaroHnsi 
more  congenial  to  1^  African  than  that  ''  of  the  at 
northern  colonies ;"  (1)  and  at  onoe  it  became  the  |n 
object  of  the  emigrant  "to  buynegro  slaTeSy  without  whid 
adds  Wilson, "  a  planter  can  never  do  any  great  matter."! 
Every  one  of  the  colonies  received  sJayes  fiom  Mi 
within  its  borders ;  the  Dutch  merchants*  who  engaged 
planting  New  York,  were  largely  interested  in  the  ilfl 
trade,  and  covenanted  to  fumuh  emigrants  to  that  eda 
with  aR  the  negroes  they  might  desire ;  but  the  stc 
severity  of  the  climate  in  some  measure  defeated  t 
purpose.  In  South  Carolina,  the  labour  of  feUiog  i 
forests,  of  tilling  the  soil*  was  avoided  by  the  white  an 
dimate  £a.vourea  the  purposes  of  commercial  ayarioe;  a 
the  negro  race  was  multiplied  so  rapidly  by  importatioi 
that  in  a  few  years,  we  are  told,  the  blacks  weie 
the  whites  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-two  to  twelve ;( 
a  proportion  that  had  no  parallel  nortih  of  the  W< 
Indies. 

The  changes  that  were  taking  place  on  the  banks  oft 
Hudson,  had  excited  discontent ;  the  mmour  of  wealth 
be  derived  from  the  fertility  of  the  south,  cherished  1 
desire  of  emigration ;  and  almost  within  a  year  finm  1 
arrival  of  the  first  fieet  in  Ashley  IMrer,  two' ships  cs 
with  Dutch  emigrants  from  New  York,  and  were  s 
sequently  followed  by  others  of  their  countrymen  fr 
Holland.(4) 

Imagination  already  regarded  Carolina  aa  the  dio 

Spot  for  the  culture  of  the  olive ;  and,  in  the  region  wb 
owers  bloom  every  month  in  the  year,  forests  of  oran 
trees  were  to  supplant  the  groves  of  cedar ;  silkwoi 
^    to  be  fed  from  phmtationB  of  muXberriee ;  and  chiw 
wines  to  be  ripened  under  the  genial  influences  o 

(1)  Wilson's CaroUna,  16.  r^)  Ibid.] 

is)  Letter  from  South  Carolina,  by  a  Swiss  ffenUeman,  p.  40. 
U)  Hewat,  i.  73.    More  definite,  Oalcho,  p.  12.    RamMty  i  4  Mvaii 
date.    The  voyage -waaVai^lY.TiQitViix^^.  '"  *    »'■*■•' 
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*  nearly  tropical  sun.  For  tliis  end,  Charles  H.,  with  aa 
'  s  almost  solitary  instance  of  munificence  towards  the  colony, 
*'  provided  at  his  own  expense  two  small  vessels,  to  trans- 
5^-  port  to  Carolina  a  few  foreign  Protestants,  who  might  there 

'  aomesticate  the  productions  of  the  south  of  Europe. (1) 
■■  1070-  From  England,  also,  emigrations  were  consider^ 
XI  iCtes.  able.  The  diaracter  of  the  proprietarieis  wa«  a  suffi- 
i  i  cient  invitation  to  the  impoverished  Cavalier ;  and  the  un- 
"1  Ibrtunate  of  the  church  of  England  could  look  to  the 
■  thores  of  Carolina  as  the  refuge  where  they  were  assured 
b  of  favour.  Even  Shaftesbury,  when  he  was  committed 

c  '**•  to  the  Tower,  desired  leave  to  expatriate  himself,  and 
2  become  au  inhabitant  of  Carolina.(2) 
'i       Nor  did  churchmen  alone  emigrate.    The  condition  of 
:    dissenters  in  England  was  no  longer  a  state  of  security  or 
E    liberty ;  and  the  promise  of  e^ual  immunities  tempted 

•  many  of  them  beyond  the  Atlantic,  to  colonies  where  meir 
worship  was  tolerated,  and  their  civil  rights  asserted.  Of 
these,  many  were  attracted  to  the  glowing  clime  of 
Carolina,  carrying  with  them  intelligence,  industry,  and 

-  sobriety.  A  contemporary  historian  commemorates 
*^-  with  singular  praise  the  company  of  dissenters  from 
Somersetshire,  who  were  conducted  to  Charleston  by 
Joseph  Blake,  brother  to  the  gallant  admiral,  so  cele- 
brated for  naval  genius  and  love  of  country.  Blake  was 
already  advanced  m  life ;  but  he  could  not  endure  the  pre- 
sent miseries  of  oppression,  and  feared  still  greater  evils 
from  a  popish  successor  ;(3)  and  he  devoted  to  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  emigration  all  the  fortune  which  he  had  in- 
herited as  the  fruits  of  his  brother's  victories.  Thus  the 
plunder  of  the  wealth  of  New  Spain  assisted  to  people 
Uarolina. 

A  colony  of  Irish,  under  Ferguson,  were  lured  by  the 
fame  of  the  fertility  of  the  soutn,  and  were  received  with 
so  hearty  a  welcome,  that  they  were  soon  merged  among 
the  other  colonists.  (4) 

The  condition  of  Scotland,  also,  compelled  its  inhabi- 
tants to  seek  peace  by  abandoning  their  native  country. 
Just  after  the  death  of  Shaftesbury,  a  scheme,  which  had 
been  concerted  during  the  tyranny  of  Lauderdale,  was 

(1)  Clialmers,  541.    Ramsay,  ii.  5.    Carolina,  by  T.  A.,  pp.  8,  9. 

(2)  Lingard'B  England,  xiii.  c.  vii. 

(3)  Oldmixon,  i.  387,  338,  and  341.  Oldmixon  is  here  goodau.tb.Q!cyb), 
Ocnnpare  Hewat,  i.  89*  ^a.^  Cta&3&!et%«%<i%. 
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revived.  Thirty-six  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  enteni 
into  an  association  for  planting  a  colony  in  the  5(v 
World ;  their  agents  had  contracted  with  the  pat^teei^ 
South  Carolina  for  a  large  district  of  land,  where  Seottiik 
exiles  for  relijpon  might  enjoy  freedom  of  faith  and  i 
government  of  their  own.(l)  Yet  the  design  was  nenr 
c*oiiipletely  executed.  A  gleam  of  hope  of  a  successfolietf 
lution  in  England,  led  to  a  conspiracy  for  the  elen&i 
of  Monmouth.  The  conspiracy  was  matured  in  LoadiE 
under  pretence  of  favourmg  emigration  to  America;  ajj 
its  ill  success  involved  its  authors  in  danger,  ni 
brought  Eussell  and  Sydney  to  the  scaffold.  It  im, 
therefore,  with  but  a  small  colony,  that  the  PresbytoiB 
Lord  Cardross,  many  of  whose  friends  had  sfsSad 
^  *'  imprisonment,  the  rack,  and  death  itself,  and  vb 
had  himself  been  persecuted  imder  Iiaaderdale,(2)  set  ill 
for  Carolina.  But  even  there  the  ten  families  of  ootoiti 
found  no  peace.  They  planted  themselves  at  PortBoyiliA 
the  colony  of  Ashley  Itiver  claimed  over  them  a  jvxui» 
tion  which  was  reluctantly  conceded.  Cardross  retnnfli 
to  Europe,  to  render  service  in  the  approaching  revolatioi; 
and  the  Spaniards,  taking  umbrage  at  a  plantation  eiti- 
blished  on  groimd  which  they  clamicd  as  a  dependenej<' 
St.  Augustine, 'invaded  the  frontier  settlement*  ib^ 
'  laid  it  entirely  waste.  Of  the  unhappy  emignata* 
some  returned  to  Scotland ;  some  mingled  with  the  eaififf 
planters  of  Carolina.  (4) 

More  than  a  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  Colipyi 
with  the  sanction  of  the  French  monarch,  had  selected  w 
southern  regions  of  the  United  States  as  the  residence  of 
Huguenots.    The  realization  of  that  design,  in  defiance  of 
theliourbons,  is  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  the  esdy 
history  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  the  result  of  a  perse- 
cution, which  not  only  gave  a  great  addition  to  the  intdt 
fence  and  moral  worth  of  the  American  colonies,  but,  for 
Curope,  hastened  the  revolution  in  the  institutions  of  the 
age. 

John  Calvin,  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  was  to  France  the 
apostle  of  the  reformation;  but  his  faith  had  ever  been 
feared  as  the  creed  of  republicanism ;  his  party  had  been 


(1)  Wodrow,  ii.  230 

(2)  IjOing,  iv.  72. 
(4)  Archiialc,  14. 

Xaing,  iv.  I87. 


Lain{2:,  iv.  133. 

(3)  Ramsay  says,  in  l6Bi. 
Hewat,  i.  89.    Chalmers,  547,  848.     Ramsay,  i.  IS?. 
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pursued  as  tlie  sect  of  rebellion ;  and  it  was  only  by  force 
of  arms,  that  the  Huguenots  had  obtained  a  conditional 
toleration.  Even  the  edict  of  Nantz  placed  their  security, 
not  on  the  acknowledgment  of  the  permanent  principle  of 
legislative  justice,  but  on  a  compromise  between  contend- 
ing parties.  It  was  but  a  confirmation  of  privileges  which 
had  been  extorted  from  the  predecessors  of  Henry  IV. 
And  yet  it  was  the  harbinger  of  religious  peace ;  so  long 
as  the  edict  of  Nantz  was  honestly  respected,  the  Hugue- 
nots of  Languedoc  were  as  tran(^uil  as  the  Lutherans  of 
Alsace.  But  their  tranquillity  invited  from  their  enemies 
a  renewal  of  attacks ;  no  longer  a  powerful  faction,  tiliey 
were  oppressed  with  rigour ;  having  ceased  to  be  fearedf, 
theywere  exposed  to  persecution. 

When  Louis  XIV.  approached  the  borders  of  age,  he 
was  troubled  by  remorse ;  the  weakness  of  superstition 
succeeded  to  the  weakness  of  indulgence ;  and  the  flat- 
teries of  biffots,  artfully  employed  for  their  own  selflsh 
purposes,  lea  the  vanity  of  the  monarch  to  seek,  in  making 
proselytes  to  the  church,  a  new  method  of  gaining  glory, 
and  an  atonement  for  the  voluptuous  profligacy  oinis  hie, 
Louis  was  not  naturally  cruel,  but  was  an  easy  dupe  of 
those  in  whom  he  most  confided — of  priests,  and  of  a 
woman.  The  daughter  of  an  adventurer, — ^for  nearly  ten 
years  of  childhood  a  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  educated 
a  Calvinist,  but  early  converted  to  the  Soman  faith, — 
Madame  de  Maintenon  had,  in  the  house  of  a  burlesque 
poet,  learned  the  art  of  conversation,  and,  in  the  intimate 
society  of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  had  studied  the  mysteries  of 
the  passions.  Of  a  clear  and  penetrating  mind,  of  a  cal- 
culating judgment,  which  her  calm  imagmation  could  not 
lead  astray,  she  never  forgot  her  self-possession  in  a  gene- 
rous transport,  and  was  never  mastered  even  by  the  pas- 
sions which  she  sought  to  gratify.  Already  aavanced  in 
life  when  she  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  king, 
whose  character  she  profoundly  understood,  she  sought  to 
enthral  his  mind  by  the  influences  of  religion ;  and,  be- 
coming herself  devout,  or  feigning  to  be  so,  always  modest 
and  discreet,  she  knew  how  to  awaken  in  him  compunc- 
tions which  she  alone  could  tranquillize,  and  subjected  his 
mind  to  her  sway  by  substituting  the  sentiment  of  devo- 
tion for  the  passion  of  love.  The  conversion  of  the  Hu^e- 
nots  was  to  excuse  the  sins  of  h^  eaxHex  ^^wc^.  ^^S^«^» 
like  herself,  were  to  become  reconcik^^o  ^"b  ODN3L<2a.\^^ 
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not  hj  methods  of  violence.  Creeds  were  to  meit  away  in 
the  sunshine  of  fayonr,  and  proselytes  to  be  won  by  appeals 
to  interest. 

Hoffnenots  were,  therefore,  to  be  employed  no  longer 
in  public  office ;  they  were,  as  far  as  possible,  excluded 
from  the  guilds  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics  ;  and  a  Oal- 
vinist  mi^t  not  marry  a  Boman  Catholic  wife.  Direct 
bribery  was  also  employed;  conyerts  were  purchased; 
and,  as  it  seemed  not  unreasonable  that,  where  money  is 
paid,  a  bargain  should  be  fulfilled,  severe  laws  punished  a 
relapse. 

Ine  nraltitude  may  always  defend  itself  against  the 
pride  of  any  one,  by  claiming  for  itself  a  collective  wisdom 
superior  to  that  of  the  wisest  individual.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  moral  qualities ;  there  exists  in  the  many  a  force  of 
wiU  which  no  violence  can  break,  a  firmness  of  conviction 
which  no  bribery  can  undermine.  The  first  methods  <^ 
conversion  were  fruitless.  Strange  human  nature!  In 
men  who  had  taken  a  bribe  for  conversion^  l^ere  often 
remained  a  principle  strong  enough  to  sustain  them  in 
returning  to  their  first  opinions,  and  in  suffering  for  them. 

Proselytism  next  invaded  the  most  sacred  righ^  of 
human  nature,  and  diildren  of  seven  years  old  were  in- 
vited to  abjure  the  fsith  of  their  £Etthers.  The  Huguenots 
b^cran  to  emigrate ;  for  their  industry  and  skill  maos  them 
wmcome  in  every  Protestant  country ;  and  Louis,  desiring 
to  convert,  not  to  expel,  his  subjects,  forbade  emigration, 
under  penalty  of  the  galleys.  The  ministers  of  the  Calvin- 
ists  were  now  tormanted ;  their  chapels  were  arbitrarily 
tMed;  Uieir  funds  for  chaantable  purposes  confiscated; 
their  schools  shut  up ;  their  civil  officers  disfranchised. 
Did  cruel  oraression  produce  disobedience  P  The  rack 
and  the  wheel  gave  to  Huguenots  their  maitprs. 

At  court,  the  triumph  of  the  widow  of  £lcanon»  aided 
by  the  confetsoiSt  seemed  oomnolete;  but  Louvois.  the 

'  Idi      ■      " 


ambitioai  minister  of  war,  oould  not  brook  this  superior 
influence ;  and,  since  the  ccmveraion  of  Huguenots  was 
the  path  to  the  monaroh's  &your,  he  resolved  to  enlist  the 
military  resources  of  France  in  the  serviee,  and  to 
**  dragoon"  the  Cahinists  into  a  reverenoe  £or  ihe  church. 
^^  JQuteaid  of  xnisskmaries,  soldiers  were  now  sent  imo 
Odriniitio  dktrkta,  to  be  quartered  in  ProtestaDt 

^^ilifff.  Mill  Vr  ^*<*m«re^^^«m  Vw^  agwv^iiWBft^     JfimatMift, 
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guarded  to  prevent  it.  TJie  hounds  were  let  loose  on 
game  shut  up  in  a  close  park.  Here  was  an  invention 
which  multipUed  tpanny  indefinitely,  and  lodged  its  lust^ 
and  ferocious  passions  under  every  roof,  witmn  the  secret 
recesses  of  every  family. 

At  length,  the  edict  of  Nantz  was  formally  revoked. 
***'•  Calviniste  might  no  longer  preach  in  churches  or  in 
the  ruins  of  churdies ;  all  public  worship  was  forbidden 
them ;  and  the  chancellor  Le  Tellier  could  shout  aloud, 
**  Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace ;  ** 
even  the  eloquent  Bossuet,  m  false  rhetoric,  that  reflects 
disgrace  on  his  understanding  and  heart,(l)  could  declare 
the  total  overthrow  of  heresy ;  while  Louis  XIV.  believed 
hij3  glory  perfected  by  an  absolute  union  of  all  dissenters 
with  the  iuoman  church. 

But  the  extremity  of  danger  inspired  even  the  wavering 
with  courage.  What  though  they  were  exposed,  without 
defence,  to  the  Airy  of  an  unbridled  soldiery,  whom  hatred 
of  heretics  had  steeled  against  humanity  P  Property  was 
exposed  to  plunder ;  religious  books  were  burned ;  children 
torn  from  their  parents;  faithful  ministers,  who  would 
not  abandon  their  flocks,  broken  on  the  wheeL  Men  were 
dragged  to  the  altars,  to  be  tortured  into  a  denial  of  the 
faith  of  their  fathers ;  and  a  relapse  waa  punished  witih 
extreme  rigour.  The  approach  of  death  removes  the  fear 
of  persecution ;  bigotry  invented  a  new  terror ;  the  bodies 
of  those  who  died^rejeeting  the  sacraments,  were  thrown 
out  to  wolves  and  dogs.  The  mean-spirited,  who  changed 
their  religion,  were  endowed  by  law  with  the  entire  pro- 
perty of  their  family.  The  aying  father  was  made  to 
choose  between  wronging  his  conscience  by  apostasy  and 
beffgaring  his  ofisprmg  by  fidelity.  All  children  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  away  j&om  !l^otestant  parents ;  but 
that  law  it  was  impossible  to  enforce ;  nature  will  assert 
her  rights.  It  became  a  study  to  invent  torments,  dolorous, 
but  not  mortal ;  to  inflict  all  the  pain  the  human  body  could 
endure,  and  not  die.  What  need  of  recounting  the  horrid 
enormities  committed  by  iaroops  whose  oommanders  had 
been  ordered  "  to  use  the  utmost  rigour  towards  those  who 
will  not  adopt  the  creed  of  the  king  P  to  push  to  an  ex- 
tremity the  vain-glorious  fools  who  ^lay  their  conversion 
to  the  lastP"    What  need  of  describing  the  stripes,  the 

(I)  Lenrs  fanz  pasteuxs,  &c.    Oxaison  Fan.  de  Le  TeSHfle.   ThftVaBsosA.. 
tion  was  false. 
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roastings  by  slow  fires,  the  plunging  into  wells,  the  gashes 
from  knives,  the  wounds  from  red-hot  pincers,  and  aU  the 
cruelties  employed  by  men  who  were  only  forbidden  not 
to  ravish  nor  to  kill  r  The  loss  of  hves  cannot  be  com- 
puted. How  many  thousands  of  men,  how  many  thou- 
sands of  children  and  women,  perished  in  the  attempt  to 
escape,  who  can  tell  P  An  historian  has  asserted  that  ten 
thousand  perished  at  the  stake,  or  on  the  gibbet  and  the 
wheel.  (1) 

But  the  eflforts  of  tyranny  were  powerless.  Truth  enjoys 
serenely  her  own  immortality ;  and  opinion,  which  always 
yields  to  a  clearer  conviction,  laughs  violence  to  scorn. 
Ulie  unparalleled  persecution  of  vast  masses  of  men  for 
their  religious  creed,  occasioned  but  a  new  display  of  the 
power  of  humanity  ;  the  Calvinists  preserved  their  faith 
over  the  ashes  of  their  churches  ana  the  bodies  of  their 
murdered  ministers.  The  power  of  a  brutal  soldiery  was 
defied  by  whole  companies  of  faithM  men,  that  stiU 
assembled  to  sing  their  psalms  ;  and  from  the  country  and 
the  city,  from  the  comfortable  homes  of  wealthy  merchants, 
from  the  abodes  of  an  humbler  peasantry,  from  the  work- 
shops of  artisans,  hundreds  of  thousand  of  men  rose  up, 
as  with  one  heart,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  indefeasible, 
irresistible  right  to  freedom  of  mind. 

Every  wise  government  was  eager  to  offer  a  refrige  to 
the  upright  men  who  would  carry  to  other  countries  the 
arts,  the  skill  in  manufactures,  and  the  wealth  of  France. 
Emigrant  Huguenots  put  a  new  aspect  on  the  north  of 
Germany,  where  they  constituted  towns  and  sections  of 
cities,  introducing  manufactures  before  unknown.  A 
suburb  of  London  was  filled  with  French  mechanics ;  the 
Prince  of  Orange  gained  entire  reghnents  of  soldiers,  as 
brave  as  those  whom  Cromwell  lea  to  victory ;  a  colony 
of  them  reached  even  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  our 
American  colonies  they  were  welcome  everyvmere.  The 
religious  sympathies  of  New  England  were  awakened; 
did  any  arrive  in  poverty,  having  barely  escaped  with  life, 
—the  towns  of  Massachusetts  contributed  hberally  to  their 
support,  and  provided  them  with  lands.  Others  repaired 
to  JNew  York ;  but  the  warmer  climate  waa  more  inviting 
to  the  exiles  of  Languedoc,  and  South  Caorolina  became 
the  chief  resort  of  the  Huguenots.  What  though  the 
attempt  to  emigrate  "wob  \i^  ^^  \aw  ^'S.  ^Stssk^  «.  Cdony  P 
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In  spite  of  every  precaution  of  the  police,  five  hundred 
thousand  souls  escaped  from  their  country.  The  unfor- 
tunate were  more  wakeful  to  fly,  than  the  ministers  of 
tyranny  to  restrain. 

"  We  quitted  home  by  night,  leaving  the  soldiers  in 
their  beds,  and  abandoning  the  house  with  its  furniture," 
said  Judith,  the  young  wife  of  Pierre  Manigault.  "  We 
contrived  to  hide  ourselves  for  ten  days  at  Eomans,  in 
Dauphiny,  while  a  search  was  made  for  us ;  but  our  faith- 
ful hostess  would  not  betray  us." — ^Nor  could  they  escape 
to  the  seaboard,  except  by  a  circuitous  journey  through 
Oermany  and  HoUand,  and  thence  to  England,  in  the 
denths  of  Yrinter.  "  Having  embarked  at  London,  we  were 
sadly  ofi*.  The  spotted  fever  appeared  on  board  the  vessel, 
and  many  died  of  the  disease;  among  these,  our  aged 
mother.  We  touched  at  Bermuda,  where  the  vessel  was 
seized.  Our  money  was  all  spent;  with  great  difficulty 
we  procured  a  passage  in  another  vessel.  After  our  arrival 
in  Carolina,  we  suffered  every  kind  of  evil.  In  eighteen 
months,  our  eldest  brother,  unaccustomed  to  the  hard 
labour  which  we  were  obliged  to  imdergo,  died  of  a  fever. 
Since  leaving  France,  we  had  experienced  every  kind  of 
affliction — disease,  pestilence,  famine,  poverty,  hard  labour. 
I  have  been  for  six  months  without  tasting  bread,  working 
the  ground  like  a  slave ;  and  I  have  passed  three  or  four 
years  without  having  it  when  I  wanted  it.  And  yet,"  adds 
the  excellent  woman,  in  the  spirit  of  grateftd  resignation, 
**  God  has  done  great  things  wr  us,  in  enabling  us  to  bear 
up  under  so  many  trials." 

This  family  was  but  one  of  many  that  found  a  shelter 
in  Carolina,  the  general  asylum  of  the  Calvinist  refugees. 
Escaping  from  a  land  where  the  profession  of  their  rehgion 
was  a  felony,  where  their  estates  were  liable  to  be  confis- 
cated in  favour  of  the  apostate,  where  the  preaching  of 
their  faith  was  a  crime  to  oe  expiated  on  the  wheel,  where 
their  children  might  be  torn  from  them,  to  be  strtxjected  to 
the  nearest  Catholic  relation, — the  frigitives  from  Lan- 
guedoc  on  the  Mediterranean,  from  EocheUe,  and  Saint- 
ange,  and  Bordeaux,  the  provinces  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
from  St.  Quentin,  Poictiers,  and  the  beautiral  valley  of 
Tours,  from  St.  Lo  and  Dieppe,  men  who  had  the  virtues 
of  the  English  Puritans,  without  tKeii  bi^oitrj ,  ^-ssaa  \/^  '^^^^^ 
land  to  which  the  tolerant  benevoVeuce  oi  ^XiaSXfc^^srj'^^^^ 
invited  the  believer  of  every  creed.  "!i^ox£l«u^3B3fiL^*^^s^^^^^*^ 
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suffered  its  l^ing,  in  wanton  bigotry,  to  drive  lialf  a  million 
of  its  best  citizens  into  exile,  mej  came  to  the  land  wbich 
was  the  hospitable  refuge  of  the  oppressed ;  where  supneiv 
stition  and  fanaticism,  infidelity  ana  faith,  cold  speculation 
and  animated  zeal,  were  alike  admitted  without  questioD^ 
and  where  the  fires  of  religious  persecution  were  never  to 
be  kindled.  There  they  obtained  an  assignment  of  lands, 
and  soon  had  tenements ;  there  they  might  safely  make 
Ihe  woods  the  scene  of  their  devotions,  and  join  iiie  sim]^ 
incense  of  their  psalms  to  the  melodies  of  the  winds  amon^ 
the  ancient  groves.  Their  church  was  in  Charleston ;  and 
thither,  on  every  Lord's-day,  gathering  from  their  planta- 
tions upon  the  banks  of  the  Cooper,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  they  might  Si  regulauy 
be  seen,  the  parents  with  their  children^  whom  no  bigot 
could  now  wrest  from  them,  making  their  way,  in  light 
ftkifis,  through  scenes  so  tranquil,  that  silence  was  broken 
onlybythe  rippling  of  oars,  and  the  Imm  of  the  flourishing 
TiUa^e  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers. 

Omer  Huguenot  emigrants  established  themselves  on 
the  south  ba^  of  the  Santee,  in  a  region  which  has  since 
been  celebrated  for  affluence  and  refined  hospitality. 

The  United  States  are  ftiU  of  monuments  of  the  emigra- 
tions  from  France.  When  the  struggle  for  independence 
arrived,  the  son  of  Judith  Manigaafl  intrusted  the  vast 
fortune  he  had  acquired  to  the  service  of  the  country  that 
had  adopted  his  mother ;  Ihe  hall  in  Boston*  where  the 
eloquence  of  New  England  rocked  the  infant  spiiit  of  in- 
dependence, was  the  gift  of  the  son  of  a  Huguenot ;  when 
the  treaty  of  Paris  for  the  independence  of  our  counlacy 
was  framing,  the  grandson  of  a  Hu^enot*  acquainted 
from  childhood  witn  the  wrongs  of  his  ancestors,  would 
^ot  allow  his  jealousies  of  France  to  be  lulle<3Land  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  in  stretching  the  boundary  of  the 
states  to  the  Mississippi.  On  our  north-eastern  frontier 
state,  the  name  of  the  oldest  college  bears  witness  to  the 
wise  Hberality  of  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots.  The 
children  of  the  Calvinists  of  France  have  reason  to  respect 
the  memory  of  their  ancestors.  (1) 

(i;  Ri]]lii^,SoiLBiicaiMBaMatesi]rleBCftii8eBdelaR6voc^^ 
Kantes,  in  the  Sth^vol.  otY^'^ra!t\u&*,  «Bxicca:sai\»D&  ^^irark  on  this  sofafiect. 
Voltaire.  Sidde  de  LoxAa'SIV .  c.  xxxsV.    kacSfikssa  <;^EisGca^«.  ^ssnesoAuit  of 

lliiji.5— 8.    Iten. Ravenid.  ^ ^C^Jasto^)  ^^Q 
1«,  1895.    Hokmes,  VnTftaaa.  mst.  CoU.  x»x.  \-%^. 
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It  has  been  usual  to  reAste,  that  reli^ous  bigotry  denied 
to  the  Hu^enot  emigrants  immediate  denization.  If 
full  hospitality  was  for  a  season  withheld#  the  delay  grow 
out  of  a  controversy  in  which  all  Carolinians  hadl  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  the  privileffes  of  citizenship  were  oon«- 
aagi.  ceded  so  soon  as  it  comd  be  done  by  CaroliniaDs 
1607.  themaelyes.  It  had  not  jet  been  determined  widi 
whom  the  power  of  naturalizan^  foreigners  resided*  nor 
how  Oajrolina  should  be  goyeroed.  The  ^^reat  mass  of  ik» 
people  were  intent  on  framing  their  own  institutions ;  and 
eolhsions  with  the  lords  proprietors  long  kept  the  govern'- 
ment  in  confusion. 

l^or  the  proprietary  power  was  essentially  weaJc  The 
company  of  courtiers,  which  became  no  more  than  a 
partnership  of  ^culators  in  colonial  lands,  had  not  s«ij£r 
cient  force  to  resist  f<xrei^  violence  or  assert  domestic 
authmty.  It  could  degnve  no  strength  but  from  ike 
colonists  themselves,  or  &om  the  crown.  But  the 
colonists  connected  self>^rc4;ection  with  the  right  o£ 
self'-govemment,  and  the  crown  would  not  incur  expense, 
except  on  a  surrender  of  the  jurisdiction.  Thus,  the 
{»roprietary  government  having  its  organ  in  the  council* 
could  prolong  its  existence  only  by  coneessions,  and 
was  destined  by  its  inherent  weakness  to  be  over- 
thrown by  the  popular  party  which  was  favoured  by  the 
commons. 

1670       '^^  ^^P  ^^  proprietaries  acquiesced  in  a  goveiasb- 

*  ment  which  had  littLe  reference  to  the  iconstitutions. 

The  first  governor  had  sunk  under  the  dimate  and  the 

hardships  of  founding  a  cc^ny.    His  successor.  Sir  Johja 

Yeamans,  was  a  sordid  calculator,  bent  on  acquiiii)^ 

'  a  fortune.    He  encouraged  his  employers  in  expense^ 

and  enriched  himself  without  gaining  respect  or  hatred. 

*'  It  must  be  a  bad  soil,^'  said  his  weary  employers, 

"  that  will  not  maintain  industrious  men,  or  we  must 

be  very  silly  that  would  maintain  the  idle."    If  they  conr 

tinned  their  outlays,  it  was  in  hopes  of  seeing  vineyards, 

and  olive-groves,  and  plantations,  established;  they  refused 

supplies  of  cattle,  and  desired  returns  in  compensation  for 

thet  expenditures.  ^ 

1674-.     The  moderation  and  good  sense  of  West  were  able 
1683.  to  preserve  tranquillity  for  about  nine  years ;  but  the 
lords,  wno  had  first  purchased  his  services  b^  tW  ^'«s!^  ^ 
all  their  merchandise  and  dfi\>\a  m  C»«iO£m3s.»*"vs\.  *^s^  *83«!^ 
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dismissed  liim  firom  office,  on  the  charge  that  he  fayoured 
^epopidar  party^. 

The  continued  strangles  with  the  proprietaries  hastened 
the  emancipalion  of  uie  people  from  their  role ;  but  the 
praise  of  having  heen  always  in  the  right  cannot  be 
awarded  to  the  colonists.  Tne  latter  claimed  the  right  of 
weakening  the  neighbouring  Indian  tribes  lay  a  partisan 
warfare,  and  a  sale  of  the  captives  into  West  Indiain  bond- 
age ;  their  antagonists  demanded  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  natives  should  be  preserved.  (1)  Again,  the  pro- 
prietaries offered  some  favourable  modifications,  of  the 
constit;utions ;  the  colonists  respected  the  modifications  no 
more  than  the  original  laws.  A  rapid  change  of  gover- 
nors augmented  the  confusion.  There  was  no  harmony  of 
interest^  between  the  lords  paramount  and  their  tenants, 
or  of  authority  between  the  executive  and  the  popular 
assembly.  As  in  all  other  colonies  south  of  the  Potomac, 
colonial  legislation  did  not  favour  the  collection  of  debts 
that  had  been  contracted  abroad;  the  proprietaries  de- 
manded  a  rigid  confonnity  to  the  cruel  and  intoleraat 
method  of  the  English  courts.  It  had  been  usual  to  hold 
the  poUs  for  elections  at  Charleston  only ;  as  population 
extended,  the  proprietaries  ordered  an  apportionment  of 
the  representation ;  but  Carolina  would  not  allow  districts 
to  be  carved  out,  and  representation  to  be  apportioned  from 
abroad ;  and  the  useful  reformation  could  not  be  adopted 
till  it  was  demanded  and  effected  by  the  people  themselves. 
England  had  always  favoured  its  merchants  in  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Spanish  commercial  monopoly ;  had  sometimes 
Protected  pirates ;  and  Charles  II.  had  conferred  the 
onours  of  knighthood  on  a  freebooter.  The  treaty  of 
1667  changed  the  relations  of  the  pirate  and  the  contra- 
band trader.  But  men's  habits  do  not  change  so  easily ; 
and  in  Carolina,  especially  after  Port  Eoyal  had  been  laid 
•waste  by  the  Spaniards,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
regarded  the  buccaneers  as  their  natural  allies  against  a 
common  enemy ;  (2)  and  thus  opened  one  more  issue  with 
iihe  proprietaries. 

1685       When  the  commerce  of  South  Carolina  had  so 

'  increased  that  a  collector  of  plantation  duties  was 

Appointed,  a  new  struggle  arose.    The  palatine  court, 

CArefaL  not  to  offend  the  Idng,  who,  nevertheless,  was  not 

CI)  Archdale,  13, 14.   HcwafcA.7%.   Cteaisc«R.»t»vi,T»vi. 
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diverted  from  the  design  of  annulling  their  charter  hj  a 
process  of  law,  gave  orders  that  the  Acts  of  Navigation 
should  be  enforced.  The  colonists,  who  had  made 
'  ^^'  themselves  independent  of  the  proprietaries  in  fact, 
esteemed  themselves  independent  of  parliament  of  right. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  the  acts  were  indignantly  resisted  as 
at  war  with  natural  equity ;  here  they  were  also  hated,  as 
an  infringement  of  the  conditions  of  the  charter,  of  which 
the  validity  was  their  motive  to  emigrate. 

The  pregnant  cause  of  dissensions  in  Carolina  could  not 
be  removed,  till  the  question  of  powers  should  be  defi- 
nitively settled.  The  proprietaries  were  willing  to  believe 
that  the  cause  existed  m  the  want  of  dignity  and  character 
in  the  governor.  That  affairs  might  be  more  firmly  esta- 
blished, James  Colleton,  a  brother  of  a  proprietary,  was 
appointed  governor,  with  the  rank  of  landgrave,  and  an 
endowment  of  forty-eight  thousand  acres  of  land ;  but 
neither  his  relationship,  nor  his  rank,  nor  his  reputation, 
nor  his  office,  nor  his  acres,  could  procure  for  him  obe- 
dience; because  the  actual  relations  between  the  con- 
tending parties  were  in  no  respect  changed.  When 
^  ^  '  Colleton  met  the  colonial  parliament  which  had  been 
elected  before  his  arrival,  a  majority  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  binding  force  of  the  constitutions  ;  by  a  violent 
act  of  power,  CoUeton,  like  CromweU  in  a  similar  instance 
in  English  history,  excluded  the  refiractory  members  from 
the  parliament.  What  could  foUow  but  a  protest  from 
the  disfranchised  members  against  any  measures  which 
might  be  adopted  by  the  remaining  minority  P 

A  new  parliament  was  still  more  intractable ;  and 
^  the  "  standing  laws"  which  they  adopted  were  nega- 
tived by  the  palatine  court. 

From  questions  of  political  liberty,  the  strife  between 
the  parties  extended  to  all  their  relations.  When 
*  ^'^'  CoUeton  endeavoured  to  coUect  quit-rents,  not  only 
on  cultivated  fields,  but  on  wild  lands  also,  direct  insub- 
ordination ensued;  and  the  assembly,  imprisoning  the 
secretary  of  the  province,  and  seizing  the  records,  defied 
the  governor  and  his  patrons,  and  entered  on  a  career 
of  absolute  opposition. 

Colleton  resolved  on  one  last  desperate  effort,  and 
pretending  danger  from  Indians  or  Spaniards,  called 
out  the  militia,  and  declared  martialL  \a:^ .    ^xyJt  "^<2»  -^^st^ 
to  execute  martial  law  P    The  loilit^a.  ^«t^  ^'i ^^<3^^,  ^s^ 
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tiiere  were  no  other  troops.  Colleton  was  in  a  xn<n90 
hopeless  condition  than  ever ;  for  tiie  assembly  beHeved 
itself  more  than  erer  bound  to  protect  the  ooun^  against 
a  military  despotism.  It  was  evident  the  people  were 
resolved  on  establishing  a  government  agreeable  to  tiiem* 
aelves.  Ihe  English  revolution  of  1688  was  therefore 
imitated  on  me  banks  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper.  Soon 
^^'  after  William  and  Marv  were  prodaimed,  a  meetinff 
of  the  representatives  of  Sooth  (Wolina  disfiranchisea 
CioUeton,  and  banished  him  &om  the  province. 


OHAPTEB  XIV. 

THX  COLOKISS  ON  THB  CHXSAFlSiJ£E   BAT. 

Fob  more  than  eight  years  ''thb  fboplb  of  Yiboiku" 
had  governed  themselves ;  and  their  government  had  been 
186^  conducted  with  wise  moderation.  Tranquillity  and 
1660'  a  rapid  increase  of  population  promised  1^  extension 
of  its  borders ;  and  «ok>mal  life  was  sweetened  by  Ihe 
enjoyment  of  equal  franchises.  No  trace  of  established 
privilege  appeared  in  its  code  or  its  govenunent ;  in  its 
forms  and  in  its  le^lation^  Virginia  was  a  representative 
democracy ;  so  jealous  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  that  it 
insisted  on  universality  of  suf&age;  so  hostde  to  the 
influence  of  ^commercial  wealth,  that  it  would  not  tolerate 
the  "  mercenary"  ministers  of  the  law ;  so  considerate  for 
religious  freedom,  that  each  parish  was  left  te  taJce  care  of 
itseSr.  Every  officer  was,  directly  or  indirectly,  chosen  by 
thepeople. 

The  power  of  the  people  naturally  giew  out  of  the 
character  of  the  early  settlers,  who  were,  most  of  them, 
adventurers,  bringing  te  the  ISTew  World  no  w^th  but 
.enterprise ;  no  rank  out  that  of  manhood ;  no  privileges 
but  those  of  Englishmen.  The  principle  of  the  liingl^Ti 
law,  which  grants  real  estate  te  the  eldest  bom,  was  re- 
spected ;  but  generations  of  Virginians  had  hardly  as  yet 
succeeded  each  other;  the  rule  had  produced  no  effect 
upon  society,  and,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  modified 
in  many  countdea  by  the  custem  of  gavelkind.  (1)  Virginia 
iiould  not  ixoitate  l^o^e  ^£q»^  \ei.^ksS^35^^  ^E&Wms  of  the 
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Long  Parliament,  beeanse  her  ka]^pier  soil  was  &ee  from 
tiiie  Dnrdens  of  forest  lawB  and  nuutary  tenures,  courts  of 
wards,  and  star-ohambeni.  The  tendency  towajpds  a  ixralr 
tiplication  of  religious  «ects  began  already  to  be  percep- 
tible, under  the  freedom  of  a  popular  government.  In  ite 
care  for  a  regular  suooesfiicm  of  representaliye  assembUeSy 
Yii^inia  exceeded  the  ieakms  friends  of  republican  liberfy 
in  JBngland ;  there  tnennial  parHaBientB  had  be^i  esta- 
blished by  law ;  the  Yirginians,  imitating  the  tenss  of  ^tud 
bill,  daimed  the  pnriLe^e  of  a  biemikf  election  of  their 
legislators.(l)  In  addition  to  the  strength  derired  from 
fhe  nataral  character  of  ihe  emigrants,  mxm  the  absence 
of  feudal  institutions,  from  the  entire  abs^ice  of  the  ex- 
cessive refinements  of  lesal  erudition,  and  from  the  oon- 
stitution,  legislation,  and  dective  franchises  of  the  oc^mists, 
a  new  and  xmdefined  mcrease  was  sained  by  the  muveirBtl 
prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  persoiTkd^endeiioe.  An 
infirtinctive  aversion  to  too  much  government  wss  always  a 
trait  of  southern  character,  expressed  in  the  solitary 
manner  of  settling  the  countiy ,  in  the  absence  of  municipal 
governments,  in  uie  in^sposition  of  the  scattered  inhabi- 
tants to  engage  in  commerce,  to  collect  in  towni^  or  to 
associate  in  townships  under  corporate  powers.  As  a 
consequence,  there  was  little  commercial  mdustiy ;  and, 
on  the  soil  of  Virginia,  there  were  no  vast  accumulations 
of  commercial  wealth.  The  exchanges  were  made  almost 
entirely — ^and  it  continued  so  for  more  than  a  century— 
by  factors  of  foreign  merdumts.  Thus  the  influ^iee  of 
wealth,  under  the  modem  f<Nrm  of  stocks  and  accumula- 
tions ci£  money,  was  always  inconsiderate ;  aad  jugd.  were 
so  widely  scattered — ^like  hermits  among  the  heathen — that 
far  the  smallest  number  were  within  readi  of  the  dkedt 
influence  of  the  established  church  or  of  gov^nment.  In 
Yirgitda,  except  in  matters  ithat  rdated  to  foreign  eom- 
meorce,  a  man's  own  will  went  frr  towards  being  his  law. 

Yet  the  germs  of  an  aristocracy  existed ;  and  tl^re  was 
already  a  tendency  towards  obtaining  for  it  the  sanction 
of  colonial  legislation.  Unlike  Massachusetts,  Yirginia 
was  a  continuation  of  English  society.  The  flrst  colonists 
were  not  fugitives  from  persecution ;  they  came,  rather, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  nobility,  the  church,  and  the 

(1)  Hening,  i.  517.  The  faOl  is  modeOeQi  ^knc  ^3ca  ^^  «id(.  Vst^^^wsq^srfitea^ 
inconveniences  happening  by  the  lan^VxAetn^kaaaoxk.cJl'ewfibsaw^  -s^swa- 
by  the  conunona  <k  Rngi^i^^  ta  ItkO . 
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mercantile  interests  of  England ;  they  brought  with  them 
an  attachment  to  monarchy;  a  deep  reverence  for  the 
Anglican  church ;  a  love  for  England  and  English  institu- 
tions.  Their  minds  had  never  been  disdplmed  into  an 
antipathy  to  Eeudalism;  their  creed  had  never  been 
shaken  by  the  progress  of  scepticism ;  no  new  ideas  of 
natural  rights  had  as  yet  inclined  them  to  "fisu^on." 
The  Anglican  church  was,  therefore,  without  repugnance, 
sanctioned  as  the  religion  of  the  state ;  and  a  reli^on  es- 
tablished by  law  always  favours  aristocracy ;  for  it  seeks 
support,  not  in  conviction  only,  but  in  vested  rights.  The 
rise  of  the  plebeian  sects,  which  swarmed  in  England,  was, 
for  the  present  at  least,  prevented,  and  imity  of  worship, 
with  few  exceptions,  continued  for  about  a  century  &om 
the  settlement  of  Jamestown.  The  aristocracy  of  Virgiiiia 
was,  from  its  origin,  exclusively  a  landed  aristocracy ;  its 

ferm  lay  in  the  manner  in  which  rights  to  the  soil  had 
een  obtained.  For  every  person  whom  a  planter  should, 
at  his  own  charge,  transport  into  Virginia,  he  could  claim 
fifty  acres  of  limd ;  and  thus  a  body  of  large  proprietors 
had  existed  from  the  infancy  of  the  settlement.(l)  These 
vast  possessions,  often  an  inheritance  for  the  eldest-bom, 
awakened  the  feelings  of  family  pride. 

The  power  of  the  rising  aristocracy  was  still  further  in- 
creased by  the  deplorable  want  of  the  means  of  education 
in  Yirginia.  The  great  mass  of  the  rising  generation 
could  receive  little  Hterary  culture ;  the  higher  degrees  of 
cultivated  intelligence  in  the  colony  were  confined  to  a 
small  number  of  favoured  emigrants.  Manv  of  the 
royalists  who  came  over  after  the  death  of  dharles  I., 
brought  to  the  colony  the  culture  and  education  that 
belonged  to  the  English  gentry  of  that  day ;  and  the  di- 
rection of  affairs  necessanly  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
instinct  of  liberty  may  create  popular  institutions ;  they 
cannot  be  preserved  in  their  integrity,  except  by  the  con- 
scious intelligenee  of  the  people. 

But  the  fistinctions  in  society  were  rendered  more 
marked  by  the  character  of  the  plebeian  population  of 
Virginia.  Many  of  them  had  reached  the  shores  of  Virginia 
as  servants ;  doomed,  according  to  the  severe  laws  of  that 
age,  to  a  temporary  bondage.  Some  of  them,  even,  were 
convicts ;  but,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  crimes  of  which 
they  were  convicted  were  chiefly  political.    The  number 

(1)  Virginia's  Core,  by  R.  G.,  1662,  p.  8. 
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transported  to  Virginia  for  social  crimes  was  never  con- 
siderable ;  scarcely  enoush  to  sustain  the  sentiment  of 
pride  in  its  scorn  of  the  labouring  population ;  certainly 
not  enough  to  affect  its  cliaracter.  xet  the  division  of 
society  into  two  classes  was  strongly  marked,  in  a  deme 
unequalled  in  any  northern  colony,  and  unmitigated  by 
public  care  for  education.  (1)  The  system  of  common 
schools  was  unknown.  "  Every  man,  said  Sir  William 
Berkeley  in  1671,  "  instructs  his  children  according  to  his 
ability :"  a  method  which  left  the  children  of  the  igno- 
rant  to  hopeless  ignorance.  The  instinct  of  aristocTa^y 
dreaded  the  generS  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and  even  the 
enfranchising  influence  of  the  preaching  of  the  ministers* 
"  The  ministers,'*  continued  Sir  William,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  aristocracy  of  the  Tudors,  "  should  pray  oftener  and 
preach  less.  Ijut,  I  thank  God,  there  are  no  free  schools^ 
nor  printing ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have,  these  hun- 
dred  years;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience,  and 
heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged 
them,  and  libels  gainst  the  best  government.  Grod  keep 
us  from  both."  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  which 
the  degraded  caste  of  servants  encountered  in  their  endea- 
vours to  lift  themselves  into  distinction,  the  power  of  the 
government  was  exerted  to  depress  whole  classes  of 
society.  We  rightly  abhor  the  envy  which  delights  in 
debasmg  excell^ice;  it  is  a  stiU  greater  crime  against 
humanity,  to  combine  against  the  masses  in  their  strugglo 
for  intellectual  and  social  advancement. 

Still  servants  were  emancipated,  when  their  years  of 
servitude  were  ended ;  and  the  law  was  designed  to  secure 
and  to  hasten  their  enfranchisement.  The  insurrection, 
which  was  plotted  by  a  number  of  servants  in  1663,  had 
its  origin  m  impatience  of  servitude  and  oppression.  A 
few  bondmen,  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  and  prooably  Eound- 
heads,  were  excited  by  their  own  sufferings,  and  by  the 
nature  of  life  in  the  wudemess,  to  indulge  once  more  in 
vague  desires  for  a  purer  church  and  a  Imppier  condition. 
From  the  character  of  the  times,  their  passions  were  sus- 
tained by  pohtical  fanaticism;  but  no  definite  plan  of 
revolution  was  devised ;  nor  did  the  conspiracy  extend 

(1)  **  Their  almost  general  want  of  schooles,  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  is  of  most  sad  consideration,  most  of  all  bewailed  of  the  paienta 
there,  and  therefore  the  argruments  drawn  from  thence,  most  likely  to 
prevail  with  them  chearfully  to  embrace  the  Remedy."— Virg1nia*a 
Cnre,  p.  5. 
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beyond  a  scheme  of  indented  servants  to  anticipate 
the  period  of  their  £reedom.  The  effort  was  the  work 
of  ij^orant  men,  and  was  easily  8appve8Bed.(l)  The 
fiieilSy  of  escape  compeUed  humane  treatment  <^  white 
sernints. 

Towards  the  nesro,  the  laws  were  less  toierani.    The 
statute  which  dedores  who  are  sUyei,  followed  the  old 

idea,  long  prevalent  throngh  Ckristendom, — *'  All 
^^^'  serrants,  not  beinff  Christians,  imported  into  tiiis 
country  hy  shijpping,  shul  be  slaves."    Yet  it  was  added, 

"conrersian  to  the  Christian  faith  doth  not  make 
^  ^'  free."  The  eariy  Aj^glo-Saxon  role,  interpreting 
every  donbtfiol  question  in  favour  of  liberty,  declared  the 
chiloren  of  freemen  to  be  free.  Yirginia  was  humane 
towards  men  of  the  white  race ;  was  severe  towatrds  the 
negro.   Donbts  arose,  if  the  oif&pring  of  an  Engliahman  W 

a  nesro  woman  should  be  IkhuI  or  free ;  and  the  rule 
^'  of  the  Boman  law  prevailed  over  the  Andio-Saxon. 
The  offspring  followed  the  condition  of  its  momer.    En- 
franchisement of  the  coloured  population  was  not  en- 
couraged ;  the  female  slave  was  not  subject  to  taxation ; 

me  emancipated  negresa  was  a  "tillable."  "The 
'  death  of  a  slave  from  extremity  of  oorrectiaii,  was 
not  accounted  felony  :  since  it  cannot  be  presiraied " — 
^^  such  is  the  language  of  tiie  statute—'*  that  prepensed 
*  malice,  which  alone  makes  murther  felony,  should  in- 
duce any  man  to  destroy  his  own  estate."  The  le^isktore 
did  not  understand  hmnan  passion ;  no  such  opimcm  now 
1072  V'^^^^'  Einally,  it  was  made  lawfdl  for  "persons, 
'  pursuing  fugitive  coloured  slaves,  to  womid,  or  even 
to  kill  them."  The  master  was  absolute  lord  over  the 
negro.  The  slave,  and  the  slave's  posterity,  were  Ixmd- 
men ;  thou^  afterwards,  when  the  question  was  raised, 
the  devise  of  negro  claidren  in  passe,  the  future  increase 
of  a  bondwoman,  was  void.  As  propertv  in  Virginia  con- 
sisted almost  exduBtvely  of  land  and  labourers,  the  in- 
crease of  negro  slaves  was  grateful  to  the  ^de  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  large  knded  proprietors.  After  a 
long  series  of  years,  the  institution  of  slavery  renevred  a 
170s.  landed  anstocraey,  closely  resembling  the  feudal 
17S7.  nobility;  the  culminating  point  was  the  period 
when   slaves   were    declared  to    be   real   estate,    and 

tbe  General  Court  of  Yix^i^^. 
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imgiit  be  ecmstikited  bj  the  owner    adsenpts  to   the 
»oa.(l) 

The  aristocracy,  which  was  thus  confirmed  in  its  in- 
fluence by  the  extent  of  its  domains,  by  its  superior  intel- 
ligence, and  by  the  character  of  a  lai^e  part  of  the 
laoonring  class,  naturally  asnired  to  the  government  of  the 
country;  from  among  them  the  conncil  was  selected ;  many 
of  them  were  returned  as  members  of  the  legislature ;  ana, 
in  Ihe  organization  of  the  militia,  they  also  held  commis- 
sions. The  entire  absenee  of  local  municipal  governments 
necessarily  led  to  an  extension,  unparalleled  in  the  United 
States,  of  the  power  of  the  magistrates.  The  justices  of  the 
peace  for  each  county  fixed  the  amount  of  county  taxes, 
assessed  and  collected  them,  and  superintended  tneir  dis- 
bursement; so  that  military,  judicial,  legislative,  and 
executive  powers  were  often  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
men,  who,  as  owners  of  large  estates,  masters  of  many 
indented  servants,  and  lords  of  slaves,  abeady  began 
to  exhibit  the  first  indications  of  an  estabhshed  aris- 
tocracy. 

^^  Thus,  at  the  period  of  the  restoration,  two  ele- 
'  ments  were  contending  for  the  mastery  in  the  poHti- 
eal  life  of  Yirginia ;  on  tiie  one  hand,  there  was  in  the 
Old  Dominion  ajpeople  i  on  the  other,  a  rising  aristocracy* 
The  present  decision  of  Ihe  contest  would  depend  on  the 
side  to  which  the  sovereign  of  the  country  would  incline. 
During  the  few  years  of  the  interrupiion  of  monarchy  in 
Enffland,  that  sovereign  had  been  ihe  people  of  Virginia ; 
ttid  its  mild  and  benc^cent  le^slation,  careless  of  theory, 
and  unconscious  of  obeying  unpiilses  which  were  control- 
ling the  common  advancement  of  humanity,  had  begun  to 
loosen  the  cords  of  religious  bigotry,  to  confirm  eauality 
of  franchises,  to  foster  colonial  industry  by  fireeaom  of 
traffic  with  the  world.  The  restoration  of  monarchy 
changed  the  course  of  events,  took  firom  the  people  of 
Virginia  the  power  which  was  not  to  be  recovered  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  gave  to  the  fcxrming  aristocracy 
apowerM  ally  in  the  ^J^al  §rpvemmeat  and  its  officers. 
The  early  history^  of  Virginia  not  only  illustrates  the 
humane  and  amehOTating  infiuences  of  popular  freedom, 
but  also  presents  a  picture  of  the  confusion,  disconteniv 

(I)  Henlngr,  h.  983,  490,  491,  170,  207,  270,  099,    Coawwf  Robinsonl 
Vir^inU  Fkactfoe^  i.  637.    Hening,  iy.  222.    ComiQ«M^.4aa« 
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and  carnage,  whicli  are  the  natnral  conseqjxiences  of  selfisli 
legislation  and  a  retrograde  movement  m  the  cause  of 
popular  liberty. 

The  emigrant  royalists  had  hitherto  not  acted  as  a  poli- 
tical party,  but  took  advantage  of  peace  to  establish  tneir 
fortunes. (1)  Their  numbers  were  constantly  increasing  ; 
their  character  and  education  procured  them  Tespect  and 
influence ;  yet  no  collisions  ensued.  If  one  assemoly  had, 
what  Massachusetts  never  did,  submitted  to  E.ichafd 
Cromwell — ^if  another  had  elected  Berkeley  as  governor—* 
the  power  of  the  people  still  preserved  its  vigour,  and 
controlled  legislative  action.  But,  on  the  tiding  of  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  fires  of  loyalty  blazed  up, 
perhaps  the  more  vehemently  for  their  long  inactivity. 
Virffinia  shared  the  passionate  joy  of  England,  la  lie 
momer  country,  the  spirit  of  popular  liberty,  contending 
at  once  mth  ancient  institutions  which  it  could  not  over- 
throw, had  been  productive  of  much  calamity,  and  had 
overwhelmed  the  tenets  of  popular  enfranchisement  in 
disgust  and  abhorrence.  In  Virginia,  where  no  such 
ancient  abuses  existed,  the  same  spirit  had  been  pro- 
ductive only  of  benefits.  Yet,  to  the  colony,  Snglaiid 
still  seemed  a  home;  and  the  spirit  of  Engush  loyalty 
pervaded  the  plantations  along  the  Chesapeake.  With 
the  people  it  was  a  generous  enthusiasm;  to  many  of 
the  leaoing  men,  loyalty  opened  a  career  for  ambition ; 
and,  with  general  consent.  Sir  William  Berkdey,  no  longer 
acting  as  governor,  elected  by  the  people,  but  assummg 
such  powers  as  his  royal  commission  bestowed,  issued 
writs  tor  an  assembly  in  the  name  of  the  king.(2)  The 
sovereignly  over  itself,  which  Yirginia  had  exercised  so 
well,  haid  come  to  an  end. 

The  excitement  of  the  moment  favoured  the  Mends  of 
royalty ;  and  the  first  assembly  which  was  cdected  after 
^^^  the  restoration,  was  composed  of  landholders  and 
Cavaliers;  men  in  whose  breasts  the  passions  of 
colonial  Hfe  had  not  wholly  mastered  the  attachment  to 
English  usages.  Of  the  assembly  of  1654,  not  more  than 
two  members  were  elected  at  the  restcnration ;  of  the 
assembly  of  March,  1660,  of  which  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing was  held  in  October,  the  last  assembly  elected  during- 
tho  intemptioii,  only  ei^t  were  lenelected  to  tlie  first 
(1)  OutttdkA,  ^^ 
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assembly  of  Charles  II.,  and,  of  these  eight,  not  more  than 
&ve  retained  their  places.  (1)  New  men  came  upon  the 
theatre  of  legislation,  brmging  with  them  new  principles. 
The  restoration  was,  for  Virginia,  a  political  revolution. 

The  "  first  session  "(2)  of  the  royalist  assembly  was  in 
March,  1661.  One  of  its  earliest  acts — disfranchising  a 
magistrate  "  for  factious  and  schismatical  demeanors,"(3) 
— ^marks  its  political  character ;  but,  as  democratic  insti- 
tutions had  ^anquilly  and  "Hturally  been  introduced,  so 
the  changes  which  were  luw  to  take  place,  proceeded 
from  the  instinct  of  selfishness,  the  hatred  to  popular 

Eower,  the  blind  respect  for  English  precedents,  ana  not 
rom  any  settled  theory  of  government,  or  well-developed 
principles  of  conduct. 

The  apprehensions  of  Virginia  were  awakened  by  the 
establishment  of  the  colonial  monopoly  in  the  Naviga- 
tion Act ;  and  the  assembly,  alarmed  at  this  open  viola- 
tion of  the  natural  and  Drescriptive  "  freedoms  "  of  the 
colony,  appointed  Sir  William  Berkeley  its  agent,  to  pre- 
sent the  grievances  of  Virginia  and  procure  meir  redress. 
Here,  again,  the  influence  of  royalist  legislation  is  percep- 
tible ;  no  distrust  of  the  royal  power  was  excited ;  free- 
dom of  trade  was  the  object  to  which  desires  were  directed, 
and  Virginia  reposed  confidently  in  the  favour  of  its 
monarch.  Far  different  had  been  the  course  of  the  New 
England  states,  where  the  perpetual  dread  of  royal  inter- 
ference persevered  in  soliciting  charters,  till  they  were 
obtained.  Virginia,  unhappy  in  her  confidence,  lost  irre- 
vocably the  opportunitjr  of  obtaming  a  Hberal  patent. 

The  Ancient  Dominion  was  equally  unfortunate  in  the 
selection  of  its  agent.  Sir  William  Berkeley  did  not, 
even  after  years  of  experience,  imderstand  the  principles 
of  the  act  against  which  he  was  dej^uted  to  expostulate. 
We  have  seen  that  he  obtained  for  hmiself  and  partners  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  Virginia  j  for  the  colony  he  did 
not  secure  one  franchise. 

It  merits  remark  that,  even  at  the  hands  of  Charles  II., 

(1)  Heningr,  i.  386,  387,  and  6S6— 530 ;  ii.  197*  &c.  S50. 

(s)  That  fhis  was  fhe  **  first  session,"  appears  from  comparing  Hening, 
ii.  147,  with  Heningr,  ii.  31.    Bark,  ii.  120,  seems  to  have  been  confused  toy 
the  old  mode  of  reckoning.    The  assembly  of  October  11,  1660,  was  still 
the  last  republican  assembly.   Berkeley  had  been  directed  to  ittsoft^igx 
his  summons  to  the  "present  burgesaea  *,**  tt»fc Sa, XityNJBswfe  eos»«sa>SK!teiw» 
the  restontUm.    Hening,  i.  642,  643. 
(3)  Hening,  Si.  99,    The  victim  was  "  Ma^x  3o\!a"B«oflL?* 
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the  democratic  colonies  of  Sliode  Island  and  Connecticat 
received  greater  favour  than  Virginia.  The  king  employed 
the  loyal^  of  Virginia  to  its  injury. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  iNavigafcion  Act,  which  had 
been  communicated  to  the  Dutch  merchants  of  New  Bel- 
gium, was  virtually  evaded  in  Virginia  ;(1)  mariners  of 
New  England,  ladmff  their  vessels  with  tobacco,  did  but 
tou(^  at  a  New  Ensland  harbour  on  the  Sound,  and  im- 
mediately sail  for  me  wharfs  of  New  Amsterdam.  But 
this  remedy  was  partial  and  transient.  By  the  very  nature 
of  foreign  commerce,  the  Act  of  Navigation  could  easily 
be  executed  in  Virginia,  because  the  coCmy  had  few  eJiipa 
of  its  own,  and  no  foreign  vessel  dared  to  enter  its  port»; 
and  the  unequal  legislation  pressed  upon  its  intareste-  witibi 
intense  severity.  The  nuniber  of  the  purchasers  of  its 
tobacco  was  diminished ;  and  the  Englin^  merchants,  snze 
of  their  market,  grew  careless  about  the  quality  of  tha 
article  which  they  supplied.  To  the  colonist,  as  consumer, 
the  price  of  foreign  good»  was  enhanced ;  to  the  colonist^ 
as  producer,  the  opportunity  of  a  market  was  nanowed. 

Virginia  long  attempted  to  devise  a  remedy  aaamst  tihe 
commerdal  oppression  of  England.  It  was  the  strong, 
exercising  iyranny  over  the  weak;  there  could  be  no 
remedy  but  independence.  Yet  the  planters  vainly  flattered 
themselves  that,  by  producing  an  artificial  scaroity  of 
tobacco,  they  might  fuleviate  their  distress ;  and  it  was- 
repeatedly  proposed  to  Carolina  and  Maryland,  to  omit 
for  a  year  the  culture  of  their  sta[4e.  These  negotiations 
always  remained  fruitless ;  yet  the  pertinacity  with  which 
they  were  pursued,  proves  me  extremity  of  suffering  occa- 
sioned by  the  acts  of  navigation.(2) 
_^       The  burden  laid  upon  the  intercolonial  traffic  wae- 

^  '  the  more  intolerable  to  the  Virginaana^  beeause  it 
produced  no  revenue.  It  was  established  ezdnsiyely  to 
nvfour  the  monopoly  of  the  English  merchant ;  and  its 
avails  were  all  abandoned  as  a  good  income  to  the  <yffioeCT^ 
to  stimulate  their  vigilanee.(3) 

Thus,  at  the  very  season  when  the  rising  aristocracrf  of 
Virginia  was  sedang,  by  the  aid  of  royu  iTifli^^tiM^^  to 
confirm  it»  sapremacj,  tiie  pdii^  of  the  jBtt^ish  govem- 
ittani  ^prcesea  edonial  indostiy  so  sever^  as  to  excite 

mmf  nmnAy^aif  is,  imt.   Alkmf  BecanH  3Efffi.it7;Mt.ii|r^U8» 
I)  Hening,  ii.  IQO,  900,  M9,  SSI,  SS4,  IBB,  9«K  S3%  SBl,  »^ 
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the  liostilily  of  the  united  province.  The  partT^  which 
separated  iteelf  from  the  people,  and  united  with  tne  Idng, 
in  the  desire  of  gaining  a  triumph  over  democsatic  in- 
fluences,  was  always  on  the  point  of  reconciling  itself 
^  ^'  with  the  people,  and  Tnii3nT>g  a  common  cause  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  metropolis.  On  the  one  hand^  it  was 
impelled  to  rest  for  support  and  look  for  favour  to  the 
English  monarch ;  and  on  the  other,  by  a  community  of 
national  pride  and  a  fellowship  of  interests  and  wrongs,  it 
w^is  blended  with  the  people.  The  really  adverse  parties 
in  Yirginia  were  royalists,  and  the  people.  The  landed 
aristocracy  of  Virginia  was  divided  m  its  afEections ;  and 
the  side  to  which  it  inclined  was  always  sure  of  victory. 
Did  it  combine  with  monarchy  P  A  refrograde  movement 
in  society  was  the.  consequence.  Did  it  join  with  the 
people  P  Such  union  was  the  harbinger  of  success  to 
popular  libeity,,and  of  progress  towards  independence. 

At  the  epoch'  of  the  restoration^  the  rising  axistocraoy 
gained  the  ascendency  in  the  legislature.  We  have  seen 
that  the  assembly  dis&andbised  "  a  Motions  and  schisma- 
tical  magistrate ;'  in  the  eouxse  of  its  long-continued  ses- 
sions j.  it  modified  the  democratioal  features  of  thd  constitur 
tion,  and  effected  a  radical  chanee  in  favour  of  aristocratic 
influences.  The  committee  whi(£  waff  appointed  to  reduce 
the  laws  of  Yirginia  to  acode,  introduced  no  newprin- 
j^  dples  favourable  to.  Hberty ;  but  as  if  socieiy  were 
'  capable  of  being  checked  in  its  progress^  and  confined 
to  fizecL  forms,  it  restored  the  ancient  institutions,  and  re- 
pealed the  milder  laws  that  Yir^pma  had  adopted  when 
she  governed  hersel£  The  English  episcopal  church  be- 
came once  more  the  religion  of  th&  state ;  and  though 
there  were  not  ministers  in.  above  a  fifHh  part  of  ms 
parishes,  so  that  the  church  was  scattered  in  the  desolate 

E laces  of  the  wilderness  without  comeliness,(l)  yet  the 
iws  demanded  strict  eonibrmity,  and  required  of  every 
one  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  establifiJied  church. 
For  assessmg  parish  taxes,  twelve  vestrymen  were  now  to 
be  chosen  in  each  pansh,^  with  power  to  fill  all  vaeancies 
in.  tiieir  own  body.  Qare  waa  a  iBvolntion  in  church 
amurs ;  the  control  passed  from  the  parish  t»  a  close  co]> 
poration,  which  the  parish  could  neither  alter  nor  over- 
rule. In  England,  dissenters  were  attempting  changea  in 
the  liturgy ;:  Vixgima  required  liie  whole  liturgy  to  be 

(1)  Virginitf^  Ctare»  l6fiS,p.  2  and  iflu 

2x2 
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thorouglily  read ;  no  non-conformist  might  teach,  even  in 
private,  imder  pain  of  banishment;  no  reader  might 
expound  the  Catechism  or  the  Scriptures.  The  obsolete 
severity  of  tjie  laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  revived  against 
the  Quakers.  Absence  from  church  was  for  them  an 
oflfence,  punishable  by  a  monthly  fine  of  twenty  pounds 
sterling.  To  meet  in  conventicles  of  their  own,  was  for- 
bidden imder  i^irther  penalties. 

Nor  did  the  law  remain  a  dead  letter.  A  large  number 
of  Quakers  were  arraigned  before  the  courts  as  recusants. 
"  Tender  consciences,"  said  Owen,  finnly,  "  must  obey  the 
law  of  Grod,  however  they  suflfer."-— "  There  is  no  tolera- 
tion for  wicked  consciences,"  (1)  was  the  reply  of  the 
court. 

Thejreformation  had  diminished  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
by  deaaring  marria^  a  civil  contract,  not  a  sacrament. 
The  Independents  aUowed  no  miamage  but  by  the  magis- 
trates ;  Virginia  tolerated  none  but  according  to  the  rubric 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Beligious  bi^try  recovered  all  the  advantages  which 
had  beffun  to  yield  to  the  progress  of  opiniQn.(2)  Among 
the  pleoeian  sects  of  Chnstianiiy,  the  single-minded  sim- 
pHcity  with  which  the  Baptists  had,  from  their  origin, 
asserted  the  enfranchisement  of  mind,  and  the  equal  r^ts 
of  the  humblest  classes  of  society,  naturally  won  converts 
in  America  at  an  early  day.  The  legislatare  of  Tirginia, 
assembling  soon  after  the  return  of  BeAdey  from  a  voyage 
that  had  been  fruitless  to  the  ookmy,  declared  to  tiiewwd 
that  there  were  scattered  among  the  rude  setUem^its  of 
the  Ancient  Dominion  ''many  schimnatical  perBons,  so 
averse  to  the  established  rehgum,  and  so  filled  witli  tiie 
new-fangled  oonceits  of  their  own  herotical  inventiooSy  as 
to  refuse  to  have  their  children  bratiied;**(3)  and  the 
novelty  was  puniahed  hj  a  heavy  mnfefc.  Ihe  freedom  of 
the  forests  xavoured  originalitj  of  thoiif^;  in  spite  of 
l^alatiiMu  men  listened  to  the  Toiee  widim  tiiemB^res  as 
to  the  highest  autbonty;  and  QuaikcfB  eontiniied  to 
miDlt^ly.  Tirnnia»asifie8Qhedto]iastent]ieeQlo- 
'**^  niiatia&of:NroidLOHolina,  ahai^enedkerlawsagiimrt 
all  sepaiatisls,  ponishcd  thnr  meetmgs  hj  heavy  fmes. 
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and  ordered  the  more  affluent  to  pay  the  forfeitures  of  the 
poor.  The  colony  that  should  have  opened  its  doors  wide 
to  all  the  persecuted,  punished  the  ship-master  that  re- 
ceived non-conformists  as  passengers,  and  threatened  such 
as  resided  in  the  colony  with  banishment.  (1)  John  Por- 
ter, the  burgess  for  Lower  Norfolk,  was  expelled  from 
the  assembly,  "  because  he  was  well  affected  to  the 
Quakers."(2) 

The  legislature  was  equally  friendly  to  the  power  of  the 
crown,  in  every  colony  where  Puritanism  prevailed, 
there  was  a  uniform  disposition  to  refuse  a  fixea  salary  to 

the  royal  governor.  Virginia,  at  a  time  when  the 
^  ^^'  chief  magistrate  was  elected  by  its  own  citizens,  had 
voted  a  fixed  salary  for  that  magistrate ;  but  the  measure, 

even  then,  was  so  little  agreeable  to  the  people,  that 
^  *^*  its  next  assembly  repealed  the  law.(3)  The  royalist 
legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  well  paying  his  majesty's 

officers,  establisned  a  perpetual  revenue  by  a  perma- 
*  ^*  nent  imposition  on  all  exported  tobacco ;  and  the 
royal  officers  of  Virginia,  requirmg  no  fiirther  action  of 
an  assembly  for  granting  taxes,  were  placed  above  the  in- 
fluence of  coloniSl  legislation.  (4)  They  depended  on  the 
province  neither  for  their  appointment  nor  their  salary, 
and  the  country  was  governed  according  to  royal  instruc- 
tionB,(5)  which  did,  mdeed,  recognize  the  existence  of 
colonial  assemblies,  but  offered  no  guarantee  for  their 
continuance.  The  permanent  salary  of  the  governor  of 
Virginia,  increased  oy  a  special  grant  from  9ie  colonial 
legislature,  exceeded  the  whole  annual  expenditue  of  Con- 
necticut ;  but  Berkeley  was  dissatisfled.  A  thousand 
pounds  a  year  would  not,  he  used  to  say,  "  maintain  the 
port  of  his  place ;  no  government  of  ten  years'  standing 
but  has  iJince  as  much  allowed  him.  nut  I  am  sup- 
ported by  my  hopes,  that  his  gracious  majesty  will  one 
day  consider  me.*  (6)  Such  was  a  royal  governor ;  how 
unlike  the  spirit  that  prevailed,  where  the  magistrates 
were  elected  oy  the  people !  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts 
expended  all  his  estate  for  the  commonwealth ;  Berkeley 
was  dissatisfied  even  after  a  grant  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
square  miles. 

(1)  Heningr,  ii.  180—183.  (2)  Ibid.  ii.  198. 

(3)  Ibid.  i.  498-523.  (4)  Ibid.  U.  130—132. 

(5)  Richmond  Records,  No.  2,  1 660  to  1664,  p.  130— \as. 

(6)  Chalmers,  528.    Hening,  ii.  516.    Bet\ie\c^*a  cQxanM«»ssa.^'^"os^'*> 
commission  for  life. 
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The  orffanization  of  the  judiciary  placed  that  depart- 
ment of  the  government  almost  entirely  beyond  the  control 
of  the  people.    The  governor  and  council  were  the  highest 
ordinary  tribunal ;  and  these  were  all  appointed,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  crown ;  besides  this,  there  were  in 
each  county  eight  unpaid  (1)  justices  of  the  peace,  commis- 
sioned  by  tlie  governor  during  his  pleasure.   These  justices 
held  monthly  courts,  in  their  respective  counties.(2)  Thaa 
the  administration  of  justice,  in  the  counties,  was  in  the 
hands  of  persons  holding  their  offices  at  the  goodwill  of 
the  governor ;  while  the  governor  himself  and  his  executive 
xjouncU.  constituted  the  General  Court,  and  had  cognizance 
of  aU  sorts  of  causes.    Was  an  appeal  made  to  clmncery  ? 
It  was  but  for  another  hearing  before  the  same  men ;  and 
it  was  only  for  a  few  years  longer  that  appeals  were  per- 
mitted from  the  general  court  "to  the  assembly.    The  place 
of  sheriff  in  each  county  was  conferred  on  one  of  the  jus- 
tices for  that  county,  and  so  devolved  to  every  cammia- 
sioner  in  course.  (3)     This   organization   of  tne  county 
courts  in  Virginia  continues  to-day,  except  that  the  jus- 
tices hold  their  places  for  life,  and  nominate  their  associates 
and  successors. 

But  the  county  courts,  ihus  independent  of  the  people, 
possessed  and  exercised  the  arbitrary  power  of 'levying 
county  taxes,  which,  in  their  amount,  usually  exceeded  the 
public  levy.  (4)  This  system  proceeded  so  far,  that  the 
commissioners,  of  themselves,  levied  taxes  to  meet  their 
own  expenses. (6)  In  like  manner,  the  self-perpetuating 
vestries  made  out  their  lists  of  tithables,  and  assessea 
taxes  without  regard  to  the  consent  of  the  parish.  (6) 
These  private  levies  were  unequal  and  oppressive ;  were 
seldom,  it  is  said  never,  brought  to  audit,  and  were,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  managed  oy  men  who  combined  to 
defraud  the  public.  (7) 

For  the  organization  of  the  courts,  ancient  usa^e  could 
be  pleaded.  It  was  a  series  of  innovations,  which  gradu- 
ally effected  a  revolution  in  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation. 

(1)  Hening',  ii.  244. 

(2)  Ibid.  ii.  71 ,  72.  Compare  the  very  important  tract  of  Hartw<dl,  Blair, 
and  ChUton,  "  The  Present  State  of  Virginia  and  the  CoUm,"  p.  43. 
Printed  in  1727,  but  -written  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenu  century. 
Beverley,  220, 221.  C3)  Ibid.  iL  si  and  78. 

(4)  Bland,  in  Bnrk,  \i.  248.  ,^  ^^^  ^. 

(5)  Henlng,  U.315,  3\6.  ^^ 'MA.Vi.'»a. 
(7)  Culpepper,  in  Clialmcre,  3^s 
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The  members  of  the  first  assembly  convened  after  the 
restoration,  had  been  chosen  for  a  term  of  service  extend- 
ing only  through  two  years ;  the  rule  of  biennial  assem- 
bhes  was  adopted  in  Vnrginia,(l)  The  law,  which  limited 
the  duration  of  legislative  service,  and  secured  the  benefits 
of  frequent  elections  and  swift  responsibilily,  was  now 
silently,  but  "  utterly  abrogated  and  repealed."(2)  Thus 
the  legislators,  on  wnom  the  people  had  conferred  a  poli- 
tical existence  of  two  years,  assumed  to  themselves,  by 
their  own  act,  an  indemiite  continuance  of  power.  The 
parliament  of  England,  chosen  on  the  restoration,  was  not 
dissolved  for  eighteen  years.  The  legislature  of  Virginia 
retained  its  authority  for  almost  as  long  a  period,  and 
yielded  it  only  to  an  insurrection.  Meantime,  "  the 
meetings  of  the  people,  at  the  usual  places  of  election,"  had 
for  their  object,  not  to  elect  burgesses,  but  to  present 
their  grievances  to  the  burgesses  of  the  adjourned 
assembly.  (3) 

The  wages  of  the  burgesses  were  paid  by  the  respective 
counties ;  and  their  constituents  possessed  influence  to 
determine  both  the  number  of  burgesses  to  be  elected  and 
the  rate  of  their  emoluments.  This  method  of  influence 
was  taken  away  by  a  law,  which,  wisely  but  for  its  coin- 
cidence with  other  measures,  fixed  both  the  number  and 
the  charge  of  the  burgesses.  iBut  the  rate  of  wages  was 
for  that  age  enormousljr  burdensome,  far  greater  than  is 
tolerated  m  the  wealthiest  spates  in  these  days  of  opu- 
lence ;  and  it  wa£  fiLxed  by  an  assembly  for  its  own  mem- 
bers, who  had  usurped,  as  it  were,  a  perpetuity  of  office. 
The  taxes  for  this  purpose  were  paia  with  great  reluct- 
ance, (4)  and,  as  they  amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and 
iafty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  the  daily  emoluments  of  each 
member,  became  for  a  new  country  an  intolerable  griev- 
ance. Discontent  was  increased  by  the  favouritism  which 
exempted  the  councillors  from  the  levies.(5) 

The  freedom  of  elections  was  further  impaired  by 
"  frequent  false  returns"  made  by  the  sheriffs. (6)  Against 
these  the  people  had  no  sufficient  redress ;  for  tlie  sheriffs 

(I)  Hening,  i.  517-  (2)  Ibid.  ii.  43. 

(3)  Ibid.  ii.  211,212. 

(4)  yirginia's  Cure,  p.  2.  Hening^,  ii.  20,  23,  106,  30g,  325.  Bland,  in 
Burk,  ii.  248.  Lord  Baltimore,  for  his  quit-rents,  received  tobacco  at  two- 
pence a  pound.  It  was  not  worth  so  much  on  the  average,  yet  in  those 
days  of  poverty  the  burgess  received  probably  about 'ucEk!&  ^cSfikssa^^^^  • 

(5)  Compare  Hening,  ii.  84,  with  359. 39^.  ^^^  'ft«KsasE,>'«^.^^^« 
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were  responsible  neither  to  them  nor  to  officers  of  their 
appointment.  And  how  could  a  more  pregnant  canse  oi 
discontent  exist  in  a  country,  where  the  electiTe  firanchiBC 
was  cherished  as  the  dearest  civil  nrivilege  P 

How  dear  that  franchise  was  held  by  mtf^jeople  of  Vir- 
ginia, is  distinctly  told  in  their  records.  ISo  direct  taxes 
were  levied  in  those  days,  except  on  polls ;  lands  escaped 
taxation.  The  method,  less  aroitrary  in  Virginia,  where 
property  consisted  chiefly  in  a  claim  to  the  laoonr  of  ser- 
vants and  slaves,  than  in  a  commercial  country,  or  where 
labour  is  free,  was  yet  oppressive  to  the  less  wealtliy  classes. 
The  burgesses,  themselves  great  landholders,  resisted 
the  reform  which  Berkeley  had  urged,  (1)  and  con- 
nected the  burden  of  the  tax  with  the  priviliges  of  citizen- 
ship. If  land  should  be  taxed,  none  but  landholders 
should  elect  the  legislature ;  and  then,  it  was  added,  "  the 
other  freemen,  who  are  the  more  in  number,  may  repine 
to  be  bound  to  those  laws,  they  have  no  representations  to 
assent  to  the  m&kms  of.  And  we  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  temper  of  tiie  people,  that  we  have  reason  to 
beheve  they  had  rather  pay  their  tax,  than  lose  that 
privilege."(2) 

Thus  was  the  jealous  love  for  liberty  remembered,  when 
it  furnished  an  excuse  for  continuing  an  unjust  metiiod  of 
taxation.  But  the  system  of  universal  suf&a^e  could  not 
permanently  And  favour  with  an  assembly  whidi  had  given 
to  itself  an  indefinite  existence,  and  which  laboured  to 
reproduce  in  the  New  World  the  inequalities  of  English 
legislation.  It  was  discovered  that  ''the  usual  way  of 
•choosing  burgesses  by  the  votes  of  all  freemen,"  produced 
"  tumufis  ana  disturoance.'*  The  instinct  of  aristocratic 
l)igotry  denied  that  the  electors  would  make  "  choyce  of 
persons  fitly  qualified  for  so  greate  a  trust."  The  restric- 
tions adopted  oy  the  monarchical  government  of  England 
g      were  cited  as  a  fit  precedent  for  EngHsh  colonies ;  and 

'  '  it  was  enacted  that  "  none  but  freeholders  and  house- 
keepers shall  hereafter  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
an/burgesses."(3) 

Thus  was  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Virginia  disfrtm- 
ohised  by  the  act  of  their  own  representatives.  So  true  it 
is,  that  m  representative  governments,  unless  power  be 


(I)  Hening,  U.  204*.  "  KXerj  uvcnvlvxv^^  ^xvliijcit  upon  heads.*' 
Richmond  Recotda,  "^o,  %  \Wft  Xo  \^fe\,  ^.  M^. 
Hening,U.380. 


(9) 
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limited,  and  responsibility  steadily  maintained,  the  choice 
of  representatives  becomes  the  establishment  of  a  tpanny. 

The  great  result  of  modem  civilization  is  the  mffosion 
of  intelhgence  among  the  masses,  and  a  consequent  increase 
of  their  political  consideration.  The  result  is  observable 
everywhere.  In  the  field,  the  fate  of  battles  depends  on 
infantry,  and  no  longer  on  the  cavalry.  Influence  has 
passed  away  from  walled  towns  and  fortresses  to  the  busj 
scenes  of  commercial  industry,  and  to  the  abodes  of  rustic 
independence ;  an  active  press  has  increased,  and  is 
steadHy  increasing,  the  number  of  reflecting  minds  that 
demand  a  reason  for  conduct,  and  exercise  &emselves  in 
eflbrts  to  solve  the  problem  of  existence  and  human  des- 
tiny. Everywhere  me  power  of  the  people  has  increased ; 
it  is  the  undisputed  induction  from  the  history  of  evCTV 
nation  of  European  origin.  The  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
was,  therefore,  to  Virginia  a  political  revolution,  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  popular  liberty  and  the  progress  of 
humamty.  An  assembly  continuing  for  an  indefinite 
period,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor,  and  decreeing  to 
its  members  extravagant  and  burdensome  emoluments ;  a 
royal  governor,  whose  salary  was  established  by  a  perma- 
nent system  of  taxation ;  a  constituency  resmcted  and 
dirninished ;  religious  liberty  taken  away  almost  as  soon 
as  it  had  been  won ;  arbitrary  taxation  in  the  counties  by 
irresponsible  magistrates ;  a  hostility  to  popular  educa- 
tion, and  to  the  press ; — ^these  were  the  changes  which,  in 
about  ten  years,  were  effected  in  a  province  that  had 
begun  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  virtual  independence,  and 
a  gradually  ameliorating  legislation. 

The  English  parliament  had  crippled  the  industry  of  the 
planters  of  Yirginia ;  the  colonial  assembly  had  diminished 
the  franchises  and  impaired  the  powers  of  its  people ; 
Charles  II.  was  equally  careless  oi  the  rights  and  pro- 
perty of  its  tens  of  thousands  of  inhabitants,    tfust 
*  ^^*  'after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  during  tibe  extreme 
anxiety  and  despair  of  the  royalists,  a  patent  for  the 
Northern  Neck,  that  is,  for  the  country  between  the 
Eappohannock  and  the  Potomac,  had  been  granted  to  a 
company  of  Cavaliers,  as  a  refuge  for  their  partisans. 
About  nine  years  after  the  restoration,  this  patent 
was  surrendered,  that  a  new  one  might  be  issued  to 
Lord  Culpepper,  who  had  aucceedsd.  Va.  ^fi«5?xsEvsi%  "^fessk 
Bhares  of  all  the  associates.    TVie  ^wsX.  "^^s^  «gisxsass^ 
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oppreBsiye,  for  it  included -plantations  wMch  had  long  been 
caltiyated.(l)    But  the  prodigality  of  the  king  was  not 
exhausted.    To  Lord  Chupepper,  one  of  the  most  cunning 
and  most  covetons  men  in  !Rngla.nd,(2)  at  the  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  for  trade  and  plantations,  (3)  and  to 
Henry,  Earl  of  Arlington,  the  best-bred  person  at  the 
royal  court,  allied  to  the  monarch  as  father-in-law  to  the 
king's  son  by  Lady  Castiemaine,  ever  in  debt  exceedingly, 
and  passionately  fond  of  things  rich,   polite,  and 
'"  princely,  (4)  the  lavish  sovereign  of  England  gave 
away  "  all  the  dominion  of  land  and  water,  called  Yii^ginia," 
for  the  Aillterm  of  thirty-one  years. (5) 

The  assembly  of  Virginia,  composed  as  it  was,  in  part 
at  least,  of  opulent  landholders,  was  excited  to  alarm  hy 
dangers  which  were  menaced  hj  the  thoughtiess  grants  of 
a  profligate  prince ;  and  Prancis  Morryson,  Thomas  Lud- 
weU,  and  [Robert  Smith,  were  appointed  agents  to  sail 
for  England,  and  enter  on  the  difficult  duty  of  re- 
covering for  the  king  that  supremacy  which  he  had  so 
foolishly  daUied  away.  "We  are  unwilling,"  said  the 
assembly,  "  and  conceive  we  ou^ht  not  to  submit  to  those 
to  whom  his  majesty,  upon  mismformation,  hath  granted 
the  dominion  over  us,  who  do  most  contentedly  pay  to  his 
majesty  more  than  we  have  ourselves  for  our  labour. 
Whilst  we  labour  for  the  advantage  of  the  crown,  and  do 
wish  we  could  be  yet  more  advantageous  to  the  king  and 
nation,  we  humbly  request  not  to  be  subjected  to  our 
fellow-subjects,  but,  for  the  future,  to  be  secured  from  our 
fears  of  being  enslaved."(6)    Berkeley's  commission  as 

governor  had  expired ;  the  aristocratic  legislature,  which 
ad  already  voted  him  a  special  increase  of  salary,  and 
which  had  continued  itself  in  power  by  his  conmvanoe, 
sohoited  his  appointment  as  governor  for  life.(7) 

The  envoys  of  Virginia  were  instructed  to  ask  for  the 
colony  the  immunities  of  a  corporation ;  for  a  corporation 
could  resist  further  encroachments,  and  would  be  able, 
according  to  the  forms  of  English  law,  topurchase  of  the 
grantees  their  rights  to  the  coun^.  The  agents  more 
tiian  MflUed  their  instructions,  ^ey  asserted  the  na- 
tural hberties  of  the  colonists;    claimed,  with  earnest 

(1)  Beverley,  65.    Chalmers,  330. 

(3)  HartweU,  Blair,  and  ChUton,  31. 

(3)  Evelyn,  ii.  342.  (4)  Ibid.  373,  431. 

(5)  Henhi^,  ii.  569—583,  437—621.    Bnrk,  ii.  App.  xxxiv.  &c. 

(0)  Buric,  ii.  App.  zzziii.  X3uiv.  (7)  Ibid,  zxxix. 
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zeal,  an  exemptioxi  from  arbitrary  taxation ;  insisted  on 
the  indefeajsilue  right  of  the  colonists  to  the  enjo^ent  of 
legislative  powers,  as  the  birthright  of  the  children  of 
Englishmen ;  and  fortified  their  demands  by  the  fayour  of 
Coventry,  whom  they  extolled  as  one  of  the  worthiest  of 
men ;  (1)  by  the  legal  erudition  of  Jones  and  Winning- 
ton,(2)  and  by  the  voices  of  "many  great  firiends,"  won 
by  a  sense  oi  hnmanity,  or  submitting  to  be  bribed  by 
poor  Virginia.  (8)  But  fideUty,  justice,  and  fiivour  were 
not  enough  to  secure  the  object.  The  agents  were  de- 
tained a  twelvemonth  without  making  any  progress ;  the 
final  failure  has  been  ascribed  to  timngs  &om  Yirgmia ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  beheve,  that  a  secret  infiuence  had 
been  irrevocably  exerted  against  the  grant  of  a  charter,  (4) 
before  Ihe  news  reached  ^ngknd  of  the  events  which 
involved  the  Ancient  Dominion  in  gloomy  disasters. 

For  at  the  iime  when  the  envoys  were  appointed,  Vir- 
ginia was  rookuig  with  the  excit^ents  that  grew  out  of 
its  domestic  griefs.  The  rapid  and  effectual  abridgment 
of  its  popul^  Hberties,  joined  to  the  uncertain  tenure  of 
property  that  followed  the  announcement  of  the  royal 
grants,  would  have  roused  any  nation ;  how  much  more  a 
people  like  the  Virginians !  The  generation  now  in  exist- 
ence were  chiefly  me  fruit  of  the  soil ;  they  were  children 
of  the  woods,  nurtured  in  the  freedom  of  the  wilderness,  and 
dwelling  in  lonely  cottages,  scattered  along  the  streams. 
Ko  newspapers  entered  their  houses;  no  printing-press 
furnished  them  a  book.  They  had  no  recreations  but  such 
as  nature  prorndes  in  her  wilds ;  no  education  but  «uch  as 
parents  in  the  desert  could  give  their  ofispring.(5)  The 
paths  were  bridle-ways  rather  than  roads ;  and  the  high- 
way surveyors  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  keep  them 
clear  of  logs  and  fallen  tree8.(6)  I  doubt  if  there  existed 
what  we  should  call  a  bridge  in  the  whole  dominion,  though 
it  was  intended  to  build  flome.(7)  Visits  were  made  in 
boats,  or  on  horseback  through  the  forests ;  and  the  Vir- 
ginian, travelling  with  his  pouch  of  -tobacco  for  currency, 
swam  the  rivers,  where  tiiore  was  neither  ferry  nor  fora. 

(1)  Bark,  ii.  App.  xcdx.  and  Ivii.  (2)  Ibid.  xl.  zli. 

(3)  Ibid,  xzzix. :  '*Some  with,  some  without  charge." 

(4)  Loyd's  Letter  of  April  19*  1676>  in  Bark,  ii.  App.  xxxvl.  Hening, 
ii.  534— «S7.  Beverley,  66.  Forthedocamentsgenarally,seeBurk,ii.App., 
where  they  are  huddled  togrether.    Hening,  ii.  519,  &c. 

(5)  Berkeley,  in  Chalmers. 

(6)  Hening,  ii.  103.  (7)  Ibid.    Burk,  il.  App.  xxriii. 
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Almost  every  planter  was  his  own  mechanic.    The  lioxises, 
for  the  most  part  of  bxct  one  stoir,  and  made  of  wood, 
often  of  Ws,  the  windows  closed  by  convenient  shnttera 
for  want  of  glas8,(l)  were  sprinkled  at  great  distances  on 
both  sides  of  the  Chesapeake,  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
line  of  Carolina.    There  was  hardly  snch  a  sight  as  a 
cluster  of  three  dwellings.    Jamestown  was  but  a  place  of 
a  state-house,  one  churcn,  and  eighteen  houses,  (2)  occupied 
by  about  a  dozen  fiunilies.    Tiu  very  recently,  the  le^ 
lature  had  assembled  in  the  hall  of  an  alehouise.(3)     Vir- 
ginia had  neither  towns  nor  lawyers.(4)    A  few  of  the 
wealthier  planters  lived  in  braver  state  at  their  large  plan- 
tations, and  surrounded  by  indented  servants  and  slaves, 
produced  a  new  form  of  sodeiy,  that  has  sometimes  been 
likened  to  the  manners  of  the  patriarchs,  and  sometimes 
to  the  baronial  pride  of  feudalism.    The  inventory  of  ^ 
Willifim  Berkeley  gave  him  seventy  horses,  as  well  as 
lar^e  flocks  of  sheep.(6)    "  Almost  every  man  lived  within 
sight  of  a  lovely  river."(6)    The  parish  was  of  such 
6]d;ent,  spreading  over  a  tract  which  a  day's  journey  cotdd 
not  cross,  that  me  people  met  together  but  once  on  tiie 
Lord's  day,  and  sometimes  not  at  all ;  the  church,  rudely 
built  in  some  central  solitude,  was  seldom  visited  by  tiie 
more  remote  families,(7)  and  was  liable  to  become  inap- 
cessible  by  the  broken  limbs  from  forest-trees,  or  the 
wanton  growth  of  xmderwood  and  thickets. 

Here  was  a  new  form  of  human  nature.  A  iove  of 
freedom  inclining  to  anarchy  pervaded  the  country. 
Among  the  people,  loyalty  was  a  rcebler  passion  than  the 
love  of  liberty.  Existence  "without  government "  seemed 
to  promise  to  "  the  general  mass  " — ^it  is  a  genuine  Vir- 
mm&  sentiment  (8) — "  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  "  than 
the  tyranny  "  of  the  European  governments."  Men  feared 
injustice  more  than  they  feared  disorder.  In  Europe, 
people  gathered  in  towns ;  here  they  lived  by  themselves. 
In  the  Old  World,  even  the  peasantry  crowded  together 
into  compact  villages.  The  farmers  of  Virginia  lived 
asunder,  and  in  their  mild  climate  were  scattered  very 

(1)  Hammond's  Lear  and  Rachel.  (2)  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  zL  53. 

(3)  Heningr,  ii.204.  (4)  Burk,  ii.  ISQ, 

(5)  Document  in  Burk,  ii.  363. 

(6)  Hammond's  Lear  and  Rachel.  (7)  Virginia's  Cni«,  2,  3. 
(8)  JeffersonTa  Wiltings,  Vi.^%.  X«^  «v&!ft?r  vn^oxst  ^vemment  is  a 

oontradiction. 
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widely,  rarely  meeting  in  numbers,  except  at  the  horse- 
race or  the  county  coi5ij.(l) 

It  was  among  such  a  people,  which  had  never  been  dis- 
ciplined to  resistance  by  the  heresies  of  sects  or  the  new 
opinions  of  "factious  "  parties,  which,  till  the, restoration, 
had  found  the  wilderness  a  safe  protection  against  tyranny, 
and  had  enjoyed  "  a  fifty  years*  experience  of  a  govern- 
ment easy  to  the  people,"  that  the  pressure  of  increasing 
grievances  began  to  excite  open  discontent.  Men  gathered 
together  in  the  gloom  of  the  forests  to  talk  of  their  hard- 
ships. The  common  people,  half  conscious  of  their  wrongs, 
half  conscious  of  the  riintful  remedy,  were  ripe  for  insur- 
rection. A  collision  between  prerogative  and  popular 
opinion,  between  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
wliich  was  allied  with  royalism.  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
numbers  and  wealth  of  the  coimtry,  resting  on  popular 
power,  between  the  old  monarchical  system  and  the 
American  popular  system,  was  at  hand.  American  free- 
dom had  then  the  prmciple  of  life,  but  was  imconscious  of 
its  vitality,  as  the  bird  that  just  begins  to  peck  at  the 
shell.  Opinions  were  coming  into  fife;  and  the  plastic 
effbrt  of  modem  pofitical  being  was  blindly,  but  effectually 
at  work.  (2) 

On  the  first  (3)  spontaneous  movement  of  the  common 
people,  the  men  of  wealth  and  established  consideration 
kept  aloof.  It  is  always  so  in  revolutions.  The  revolt  was 
easily  suppressed  by  the  calm  advice  "  of  some  discreet 
persons,'  m  whom  the  people  had  confidence.  Yet  the 
movement  was  not  without  effect ;  the  coxmty  commis- 
sioners were  ordered  to  levy  no  more  taxes  for  their  own 
emoluments.  (4)  But  as  the  great  abuses  continued  un- 
reformed,  Hie  mutinous  discontents  (6)  of  the  people  were 
not  qideted.  The  common  people  were  rendered  desjfe» 
1675-  rate  by  taxes,  which  deprived  labour  of  nearly  all  its 
1676.  earnings ;  and  the  excitement  was  increased,  when, 
after  a  gear's  patience  under  accumulated  oppressions* 
they  received  fiS)m  the  envoys  of  the  colony,  themselvea 
by  their  heavy  expenses  a  new  burden,  no  hope  of  a 
remedy  from  Engiand.(6)    To  produce  an  insurrection, 

(1)  Burk,  U.    App.  xlix.  (S)  Bland,  in  Bink,  iL  U7, 151. 

(3)  Chalmers  says,  1675;  anenror. 

(4)  Hening,  ii.  315,  316.  ^^  -WA^^Wi* 
(6)  Beverley,  66, 
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nothing  was  wanting  but  an  ^Lcnae  for  appearing  in 
arms. 

The  canses  which  had  dnren  the  Tti iiiaT>a  of  New 
^^^  England  to  despair,  aeted  with  equal  force  on  tiie 
natiyes  of  Virginia.  The  Engiiwh  had  at  first  seemed  to 
oocnpY  no  more  than  iiie  slarts  of  the  bay.  By  degrees 
they  had  explored  the  interior ;  the  remote  mountains  had 
become  an  object  of  cniiosity  ;(1)  and  a  little  band  of  ad- 
ventniers  had  at  length  crossed  lire  first  range  of  moon- 
tains,  and,  descending  into  the  yaUey  of  the  mne  Bidee, 
had  exBm^:ied  the  heart  of  Yii^gima  and  prodainied  me 
beaxily  of  tiie  lands  which  form  a  succession  of  the  most 
pictaresqne  valleys  in*  tiie  woild.(2)  How  could  jealousies 
ML  to  be  excited  P 

The  Seneoa  Indians,  a  tribe- of  the*  Eive- Nations',  had 
driven  the  Snsquehannahs  from  their  abode  at  the  head  of 
tiie  Chesapeake  to  ihe  vicmity  of  the  PiscatawavH  on  the 
Potomac  ;(d)  and  Maryland  had  beeome  inTolved  in  a  war 
with  the  SnBqnehannahfl  and  their  ooni^deratefi.(4)  Mur- 
ders  had  been  committed  on  the  soil  of  Yirgmia,  and 
^^^'  had  been  avenged  by  the  militia  on  the  border8.(5) 
As  dangers  increased,  the  river  Potomac  was  guarded ; 
and  a  body  of  Virginians,  under  the  command  of  John 
Wadbington,  the  gieatr-grandfiither  of  George  Washing- 
ton, hinuielf  perhii^  a  surveyor,  who  had  emigrated  fimn 
the  north  ofJSnglandto  America  eighteen  years  before, 
and  had  planted  himself  as  a  farmer  in  the  county  of 
Westmoreland,  arossed  the  river  to  assist  the  poopie  of 
Ma]iyland(6)  in  besieging  the  common  enemy.  The  war* 
&re  was  conducted  with  vengeM  passions.  When  six  of 
the  hostile  chieftams  presented  themselves  as  messengers 
to  treat  of  a  reconciliation,  in  the  blind  fury  of  the  mcjpoent 
Ihejrwere  nmrdered.(7) 

The  outrage  was  rebuked  by  Berkeley  with  abrupt} 
msrsy.  The  oLd  Cavalier  dedared^  "  If  they  had  killed 
my  £th»t  and  my  mother,  and  all  my  friends,  yet  if  they 
had  eome  to  trwt  of  peace,,  they  ought  to  have  gone  in 

(1)  Heniagr,  1.  281..  (3).  Beverley,  69,  83. 

(3)'  T.  1I.'8  BegiiminB'*  Frogress,  and  Cknudiuiaa-  of  Baccm'a  Bebd- 
Ikm,  p.  9. 

(4)  Bacon's  Laws  ot  Maryland,  l674,  c.  xzvii.  and  xzviiL 

(s)'  T;  iff.'s  Acootmt,  s. 

(6)  A.  Cotton's  Account  of  onr  Late  'ttcftMJss  in  VlrginSa*  p.  S.. 

(yy  Burwell  Accoont  of  Bacon  and  Ingram's  R^bemdn^  msife  priiatedin 
Mass.  Hist.  ColL  zi.  27,  &c.  Reprinted  by  P.  Force,  in  1835^  6o,  tcw^ 
Cotton,  pi  8«  , 
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peace."(l)  The  monopoly  of  tlie  beaver-trade  in  Vir^ 
ginia(2)  is  also  said  to  Have  prevailed  on  the  avarice  of  the 
governor  to  favour  the  Indians.  (3) 

1676-  Meantime  the  natives,  having  escaped  from  their 
1676.  fort,  roamed  by  steallii  from  plantation  to  planta- 
tion, from  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vernon  to  the  Falls  of 
James  Biver,  carrying  terror  to  everr  grange  in  the  pre* 
vince ;  murdering,  in  blind  ftirjr,  till  meir  passions  were. 

flutted ;  and  for  each  one  of  tlienr  chiefe  ten  of  the  English 
ad  been  shdn.  Now,  according  to  their  wild  supersti- 
tions, wotdd  the  souls  of  their  great  men  repose  pleasanUy 
in  the  shades  of  death. 

Proposals  of  peace  were  renewed  by  the  Susquehannahtf 
and  their  confederates.  The  proposals  were  rejected.  The 
Indians,  subject  to  Yir^a,  begm  to  assert  independence. 
The  horrors  of  insecurity  visit  every  log-house  on  ilie 
frontier ;  the  plantations  are  laid  waste ;  £ath  ranges  the 
land  xmder  the  hideous  forms  of  savage  cruelty.  The  spirit 
that  favoured  popular  liberty,  awakes^  to  demand  the 
natural  right  of  self-defence.  The  people  despise  the 
system  of  defence  by  forts,(4)  which  can  so  easily  be 
^ ''  '  avoided,  and  which  are  maintained  at  a  vast  and 
useless  charge.  With  Bacon  for  their  leader,  they  demand 
of  the  governor  leave  to  rise  and  protect  themsc^es. 

Permission  was  withheld ;  for  should  Berkeley  confese 
errors  of  judgment  so  glaring,  that  they  could  be  discerned 
by  the  common  .people,  TOom  liie  royalists  had  ever 
"counted  more  than  half  blind P" (6)  The  iiifluence  of 
the  people  could  not  countervail  tiie  interests  oi  colonial 
eourbiers,  who  derived  emoluments  from  solitary  abuser; 
and,  as  the  elective  franchise  was  virtually  cancelled,  it 
was  in  vain  that  the  discontented  party  constitated  much 
the  greater  number ;  there  was  but  fredi  indignation  at 
misspent  entreaties. (6) 

The  governor  distrusted  Nathaniel  Bacon,  because  he 
was  "  popularly  inclined."{7)  A  native  of  ihoglaad^  borni 
during  the  contests  between  tiie  pariiament  and  the  king» 
nursed  amidst  1^  convulsive  struggles  oocasdoned  by  the 

(1)  T.  M/s  Account,  p.  12.  (!Q  Hieningr,  ii.  20, 124, 140. 

(8)  T.  M.'s  Account,  p.  11 :  "Passion indfavaxic^  tD\vtaichi9iegDveniar 
VTBB  more  than  a  little  addicted.'* 

(4)  Heninff,  ii.  326—330.  (5)  BurweU  Aeconnt^  83. 

((Q  Bland,  in  Burk,  ii.  248.  Btarwell  Acooont,  82;  88;  Tile  Sevfew 
BrevfBorie  by  JeflMes.    Berry  and  BlbnlBon,  in  Bnrk,  ii.  250. 

(7)  Borwell  Account*  33.    Burk,  iL  l63, 247. 
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democratic  reyolution,  well  edacated  in  a  period  when 
every  active  mind  bad  been  awakened  to  a  consciousness 
of  popular  rights  and  popular  power, — ^he  had  not  yielded 
the  love  of  freedom  to  the  enthusiasm  of  royaliy.  Posses- 
sing a  pleasant  address  and  a  powerful  elocution,  he  had 
rapidly  risen  to  distinction  in  Virginia.  Quick  of  appre- 
hension, brave,  choleric,  yet  discreet  in  action,  (1)  the 
Joung  and  wealthy  planter  carried  to  the  banks  of  the 
ames  Eiver  the  hberal  principles  which  he  had  gathered 
from  English  experience.  The  sect  of  the  Puritans  gained 
no  power  in  Virginia ;  the  ideas  which  the  Puritans  had 
generated,  gradually  penetrating  the  English  mind,  were 
readily  received  in  the  wilds  of  the  Old  Dominion ;  for 
they  were  but  the  ideas  which  the  instinct  of  human  free- 
dom had  aLready  whispered  to  every  planter,  and  which 
naturally  sprung  up  amidst  the  equahties  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Bacon  was  resolved  on  action.  Were  another  white 
man  murdered,  he  would  take  up  arms  against  the  Indians, 
even  with  no  commission  but  nis  sword ;  and  news  was 
soon  brought  that  his  own  men  had  been  slain  on  his  plan- 
tation, near  the  scenes  where  the  James  Kiver  leaps  into 
the  lowlands,  and  the  city  of  Sichmond  towers  above  the 
unrivalled  magnificence  of  flood  and  vale.  Men  flocked 
tog[ether  tumultuously,  running  in  troops  from  one  plan- 
tation to  another  without  a  he{^.(2)  The  government  had 
ceased  to  be  revered.  The  council  was  divided,  five 
hundred  men  were  soon  under  arms;  the  common  voice 
proclaimed  Bacon  the  leader  of  the  enterprise,  and  his 
commanding  abilities  gave  the  ascendency  to  the  prin- 
ciples whi<m  he  advocated,  and  the  party  which  he 
eenoused. 

Moderation  on  the  part  of  the  government  would  still 
have  seoiured  peace.  Sober  men  in  Virginia  were  of  opinion 
that  a  few  concessions — the  secure  possession  of  land,  the 
liberties  of  fr«e-bom  subjects  of  England,  a  diminution  of 
the  public  expenses,  a  tax  on  real  estate  rather  than  on 
polls  alone — ^would  have  quieted  the  cQlony.(3)  The  real 
causes  of  the  insurrection  lay  in  the  oppression  of  the 

(1)  *<T1i0QshlNita7Oimf  man,  he  was  master  of  those  endowments 
whkh  cottstituta  a  complete  man,— wisdom  toappgdiendapd  dlsmetfeii  to 
chooae.**--]lariitlIAtOQiQB&,M«  Oompaie  Jefferaon's  opfation,  pccSxed  to 
T.  If.*a  AoooaiJU  ^\  V«raief .  68. 

()}  BlMid*a  UMer  to  B«Mt.  ?^,;?«?^^^'^^u3^^S^:?^^^ 
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Navigation  Acts,  indignation  at  colonial  tyranny,  and  the 
rising  passion  for  self-government. 

Hardly  had  Bacon  begun  to  march  against  the  Indians, 
when  Berkeley,  yielding  to  the  instigations  of  an  aris- 
tocratic faction,  proclarmed  him  and  his  followers  rebels, 
and  levied  troops  to  pursue  them.  "Those  of  estates 
obeyed  "(1)  the  summons  to  disperse.  Bax^on,  with  a 
small  but  faithful  band,  continued  his  expedition,  while  a 
new  insurrection  compelled  Berkeley  to  return  to  James- 
town. The  lower  counties  had  risen  in  arms,  and,  di- 
recting their  hatred  against  the  old  assembly,  to  wliich 
they  ascribed  their  griefs,  demanded  its  "  immediate  tiis- 
Bolution."(2) 

With  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  against  him,  the 
haughty  Cavalier  was  constrained  to  yield.  The  as- 
sembly, which  had  become  odious  by  its  long  duration, 
the  selfishness  of  it«  members,  and  its  diminution  of 
popular  freedom,  wa«  dissolved;  writs  for  a  new  election 
were  issued ;  and  Bacon,  returning  in  triumph  from  his 
Indian  warfare,  was  unanimously  elected  a  burgess  from 
Henrico  county. (3) 

In  the  choice  of  this  assembly,  the  late  disfranchise- 
ment of  freemen  was  little  regarded. (4)  A  majority  of 
the  members  returned  were  "  much  infected "  with  the 
princi]^es  of  Bacon; (5)  and  their  speaker,  Thomas 
Godwm,  was  notoriously  a  friend  to  all  "  the  rebellion 
and  treason  which  distracted  Yirginia."  (6)  In  the  midet 
of  contradictory  testimony  on  tiie  character  of  the  in- 
surgents, the  acts  of  the  assembly  frimish  the  highest 
historical  evidence,  and  must  be  taken  as  paramount 
authority  on  the  purposes  of  "  the  Grand  EebeUion  in 
Virgima. 

^e  late  expenditures  of  public  money  had  not  been 
aecoimted  for.(7)  High  debates  arose  on  the  wrongs  of 
the  indigent,  who  were  oppressed  by  taxes  alike  unequal 
and  exorbitant.  (8)  The  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade 
waa  suspended.  (9)  A  compromise  with  the  insurgents 
was  effected ;  on  the  one  haiid,  Bacon  acknowledged  his 

(1)  T.  M.'s  Accoant,  II.     Compare  Borwell  Account,  34,  35.    T.  M 
derived  his  statement  firom  Bacon  bimself  . 

(2)  Review,  in  Burk,  ii.  250.  (3)  T.  M.'s  Account,  11,  12. 

(4)  Review,  in  Burk,  ii.  251  and  260. 

(5)  Justification  of  Berkeley,  in  Burk,  \i.  ^fio. 
(S>  UcDing,  ti.  365  and  557. 

(^)  Compare  Culpepper,  in  Chalmers,  asQ.  ^    ,.   „  w  ^^ysk, 

(8)  T.  M.'s  Account  13.  V«^  lasa&sv^.^-^^^' 

VOL,  I.  .  2  1* 
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error  in  acting:  without  a  commis8ion,(l)  and  the  assem- 
bHes  of  disafiTected  persons  were  censured  as  acts  of 
mutiny  and  rebellion ;  (2)  on  the  other  hand.  Bacon  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief, (3)  to  the  iiniversal  satis- 
faction of  the  people,  who  made  the  town  ring  with  their 
t'oyous  acclamations,  and  hailed  "the  darling  of  their 
lopes  "  as  the  appointed  defender  of  Virginia.  (4)  The 
church  aristocracy  was  broken  up  by  limitinff  the  term  of 
office  of  the  yestrymen  to  three  years,  and  giring  the 
Section  of  them  to  the  freemen  of  each  parish.  (5)  The 
^octiv«  franchise  was  restored  to  the  freemen  whom  the 
previous  assembly  had  disfranchised ;  and,  as  "  false 
returns  of  sheriffs  had  endangered  the  peace,'*  the  purity 
of  elections  was  guarded  by  wholesome  penalties.  (6)  The 
arbitrary  annual  assessments,  hitherto  made  by  coimty 
magistrates,  irresponsible  to  the  people,  were  prohibited ; 
the  Virginians  insisted  on  the  exclusive  right  of  taxing 
tiiemselves,  and  made  provision  foi  the  county  levy, — ^it 
was  a  radical  measure,  which  independent  Virginia  has 
not  yet  imitated, — ^by  the  equal  vote  of  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. TTie  fees  of  the  governor,  in  cases  of  prooote 
and  administration,  were  detailed ;  the  xmequal  immu- 
nities of  councillors  were  abrogated ;  (7)  the  sale  of  wines 
and  ardent  spirits  was  absolutety  prohibited,  if  not  at 
JamestoT^n,  yet  otherwise  through  the  whole  conrftry ;  (8) 
two  of  the  magistrates^  notorious  for  raising  county  taxes 
for  their  private  gains,  were  disfranchised;  and  finally, 
that  there  miffht  oe  no  room  for  future  reproach  or  dis- 
cord, all  past  derelictions  were  covered  under  the  mantle 
of  a  general  amnesty.  (9)  The  acts  of  this  assembly 
manifest  the  principles  of  Bacon;  and  were  they  not 
principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and  humanity  ? 

The  measures  of  the  assembly  were  not  willingly  con- 
ceded by  Berkeley,  who  refused  to  sign  the  commission 
that  had  been  promised.  (10)  Fearing  treachery.  Bacon 
secretly  withdrew,  to  recount  his  wrongs  to  the  people ; 

(I)  Hening,  ii.  M3,  644.  (2)  Ibid.  ii.  353. 

(3)  Ibid.  ii.  349.  (4)  Burwell  Ac<x>tuit,  36. 

(5)  Hening,  U.  966.  (6)  Ibid.  ii.  857. 

(7)  Ibid.  ii.  357,  358,  359- 

(8)  Ibid.  ii.  801 :  "  Ordinaries  to  sell  and  utter  iBttn's  meste,  horse- 
meate,  beer,  andayder,  but  no  other  strong  drink  whatBoever."  James 
City  formed  an  exception.  vsh  'O.^^bssic,  M.  868,  364. 

(10)  Correct  Burk,  \i.  \07 .  \Sft,>si  ^.  ^^^»  «»^  ^Bww^fi^  ^'>^^«!B^  «».  -aS. 
and  by  T.  M.'s  Accorsnt,  15  *.  "  QcwOTM«**^;wv«^j^*q»Ni\««»«».\a^as«aR; 

and  drcumvenV*  &c* 
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and  in  a  few  dayg  lie  reappeared  in  the  city  at  tlie  head  of 
nearly  £ye  hundred  armed  men.(l)  Passion  sustained 
for  a  season  the  courage  of  the  old  Cavalier.  Advancing 
to  meet  the  troops,  and  baring  his  breast,  he  cried,  "  A 
fair  mark,  shoot.  * — "  I  will  not,"  replied  Bacon,  "  hurt  a 
hair  of  your  head,  or  of  any  man's ;  we  are  come  for  the 
commission  to  save  our  lives  from  the  Indians."  (2)  When 
passion  had  subsided,  Berkeley  yielded.  The  commission 
was  issued ;  the  governor  united  with  the  burgesses  and 
council  in  transmitting  to  England  warm  commendations 
of  the  zeal,  lo^ralty,  and  patriotism  of  Bacon,  and  ihe 
ameliorating  legislation  of  tne  assembly  was  ratified.  That 
better  legislation  was  completed,  according  to  the  new 
style  of  computation,  on  the  fourth  day  of  duly, (3)  1676, 
just  one  hundred  years,  to  a  day,  before  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  adopting  the  declaration  which  had 
been  framed  by  a  statesman  of  Virginia,  who,  like  Bacon, 
was  "  popularly  inclined,"  began  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  man.  The  eighteenth  century  in  Virginia  was  the 
child  of  the  seventeenth ;  and  Bacon's  rebeUion,  with  the 
corresponding  scenes  in  Maryland,  and  Carolina,  and  New 
England,  was  the  early  harbinger  of  Ameifican  inde- 
pendence  and  Amerieaniiiationality. 

A  momentary  joy  pervaded  the  colony.  Encouraged 
by  the  active  energy  of  Bacon,  men  scoured  the  forests 
and  the  swamps,  wnerever  an  Indian  ambush  could  lie 
concealed.  Security  dawned ;  industry  began  to  resume  its 
wonted  toils ;  when,  just  as  the  little  army  was  preparing 
to  march  against  ihe  enemy,  the  governor  violated  the 
amnesty.  Kepaiiing  to  Gloucester  county,  the  most 
populous  and  most  loyal  in  Virginia,  he  summoned  a  con- 
vention of  the  inhabitants.  "The  whole  convention" 
disrelished  his  proposals ;  esteeming  Bacon  the  defender 
of  their  countrymen. (4)  But  the  petulant  pride  of  the 
Cavalier  could  not  be  appeased ;  against  the  advice  of  the 
most  loyal  county  in  Virginia,  Bacon  was  once  more  pro- 
claimed a  traitor.  (5) 

But  when  did  Virginia  ever  desert  her  patriot  citizens? 
The  news  was  conveyed  to  the  camp  by  Drummond,  the 
former  governor  of  North    Carohna,  and  by  Bichord 

(I)  Hening,  ii.  380,  says  OOO.  (3)  T.  M.  8  AccQiuaL<U  VI , 

(3)  Hening,  ii.  363 :  "  June  twenty-lo^attk,"  ^ft!aL«^:iVfe\  ^ftcafc  N&^  "i^'S^  <> 

(5)  Burwen  Accomrt,  3p*    Boxk,  ii.  fti .  licv w\cy  » ^^^• 

2  I.  2 
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Lawrence,(l)  a  pupil  of  Oxford,  distingoiBhed  from  the 
"university  for  learning  and  sobriety,  a  man  of  deep  re- 
flection and  of  energy  of  purpose.  "  It  vexes  me  to 
the  heart,"  said  Bacon,  "tnat  while  I  am  hunting  the 
wolves  and  tigers  that  destroy  our  lambs,  I  should  myself 
be  pursued  as  a  savage.  Shall  persons  wholly  devoted  to 
their  king  and  country — ^men  hazarding  their  lives  against 
the  pubHc  enemy — deserve  the  appellation  of  rebels  and 
traitors  ?  The  whole  country  is  witness  to  our  peaceable 
behaviour.  But  those  in  authority,  how  have  they 
obtained  their  estates?  Have  they  not  devoured  the 
common  treasury?  What  arts,  what  sciences,  what 
schools  of  learning,  have  they  promoted?  I  appeal  to 
the  king  and  parliament,  where  the  cause  of  the  people 
will  be  heard  impartially/*  (2) 

Meanwhile,  addressing  himself  to  the  people  of  Virginia, 
he  invited  all,  by  their  love  of  country,  their  love  to  their 
wives  and  children,  to  gather  in  a  convention,  and  rescue 
the  colony  from  the  tyranny  of  Berkeley.  The  call  was 
answered ;  none  were  willing  to  sit  idle  in  the  time  of 
general  calamity.  The  most  eminent  men  in  the  colony 
came  together  at  Middle  Plantations,  now  Williamsburg ; 
Bacon  excelled  them  all  in  arguments ;  tibie  public  mmd 
seemed  to  be  swayed  by  his  judgment,  and  an  oath  was 
taken  by  the  whole  convention,  to  join  him  against  the 
Indians,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  a  civil  war.  Should 
the  governor  persevere  in  his  obstinate  self-will,  they  pro- 
mise to  protect  Bacon  against  every  armed  force ;  and, 
after  long  and  earnest  arguments,  held  before  the  peo^e 
in  the  open  air  from  noon  till  midnight,  it  was  resolved, 
that,  even  if  troops  should  arrive  from  England,  Virginia 
would  resist  till  an  i^peal  could  reach  l£e  king  in  per- 
8on.(8) 

Fortified  by  the  vote  of  the  ne(^e,  Baoon  proceeded 
acainst  the  Indians,  while  Berkeley  withdrew  beyond  the 
Chesapeake,  and,  by  promises  of  booty,  endeavoured  to 
collect  an  army  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  anKmg  the  sem- 
men  in  the  harbour. 

Hie  eonditkm  of  Bacon  and  lus  ioDowefs  became  criti- 
caL   Drammond*  who  was  versed  in  the  eariy  hiatoty  of 

(1}  T.  M.H  AiiuMt.  IS.    BmdDl  Accoaift,  7i- 

vr>  Bwdl  Arrnt.  a»-4l. 

A\Bv«dl  iffjriHi.  4]~4C    Bofc.  1.  Itl^  T.  M.^  Aeen 
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Vir^nia,  advised  that  Berkeley  sliotild  be  deposed,  and 
Sir  Henrv  Chichely  substituted  as  governor.  The  counsel 
was  disliked.  "Do  not  make  so  strange  of  it,"  said 
Drummond,  "  for  I  can  show,  from  ancient  records,  that 
such  things  have  been  done  in  Virginia."(l)  Besides,  the 
period  of  ten  years,  for  which  Berkeley  was  appointed, 
had  already  expired.  (2)  After  much  discussion,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  retreat  of  the  ffovemor  should  be  taken 
for  an  abdication ;  and  Bacon,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  council,  with  four  of  his  colleagues,  issued  writs  for  a 
representative  convention  of  the  people,  by  which  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  should  be  managed.  Virginia  was 
revolutionized  by  the  act  of  its  own  inhabitants,  and 
government  was  mstituted  on  the  basis  of  popular  power. 
The  wives  of  Virginia  statesmen  shared  the  enthusiasm. 
"The  child  that  is  unborn,"  said  Sarah  Drummond, — "a 
notorious  and  wicked  rebel," — "  shall  have  cause  to  rejoice 
for  the  good  that  will  come  by  the  rising  of  the  coun- 
t^."(3)  "  Should  we  overcome  the  governor,"  said  Ralph 
W  eldinge,  "  we  must  expect  a  greater  power  from  Eng- 
land, that  would  certainly  be  our  ruin."  Sarah  Drummond 
remembered  that  England  was  divided  into  hostile  factions 
for  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
Taking  from  the  ground  a  small  stick,  she  broke  it  in  twain, 
adding,  "  I  fear  the  power  of  England  no  more  than  a 
broken  straw."  The  relief  from  the  hated  Navigation  Acts 
seemed  certain.  Now  "  we  can  bmld  ships,"  it  was  urged, 
"  and,like  New  England,  trade  to  any  part  of  the  world."(4) 
The  stout-hearted  woman  would  not  suffer  a  throb  of  fear 
in  her  bosom.  In  the  ^eatest  perils  to  which  her  husband 
was  exposed,  she  confiaiently  exclaimed,  "We  shall  do  well 
enough;"  continuing  to  encour^e  the  people  and  inspire 
the  soldiers  with  her  own  enthusiasm.  (5) 

After  the  lapse  of  a  century,  the  same  passions  and  the 
same  legislation  returned.  The  early  legislators  of  America 
were  near  to  nature,  and  set  natural  precedents.  Con- 
necticut had  offered  a  model  for  a  popular  government  5 
Virginia  gave  an  example  of  a  popular  revolution.  There 
is  an  analogy  between  early  American  politics  and  the 

(1)  Bonds,  &c.  from  1677  to  l682,  p.  106,  in  office  of  General  Court  at 
Richmond,  where  I  copied  this  and  other  incidents  relating  to  Bacon's 
rebellion,  from  unpublished  records. 

(2)  Bonds,  &c.  p.  107.    Berkeley,  in  Chalmers,  calls  his  government 
settlement  of  ten  years.  (3)  Ibid.  &c.  p.  105. 

(4)  Compare  Bonds,  &c.  pp.  lio  and  89.  (S)  Ibid.  &c^.«^. 
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earliest  heroic  poems.  Both  were  spontaneous,  and  hoth 
had  the  vitality  of  truth.  Lon^  as  natural  affection  en- 
dures, the  poems  of  Homer  will  be  read  with  delight; 
long  as  freedom  lives  on  earth,  the  early  models  of  popular 
legislation  and  action  in  America  will  be  admired.  Ihe 
present  effort  wins  new  interest  from  its  failure.  The  flag 
of  freedom  was  unfurled,  only  to  be  stained  with  blood ; 
the  accents  of  liberty  were  uttered,  only  to  be  choked  by 
executions. 

Meantime,  Sir  WUliam  Berkeley  collected  in  Accomack 
a  large  crowd  of  followers  ;  men  of  a  base  and  cowardly 
disposition,  allured  by  the  passion  for  plunder.  (1)  Civil 
wars  were  one  of  the  means  of  enfranchising  the  serfs  of 
England.  Berkeley  promised  freedom  to  the  servants  of 
the  insurgents,  if  tney  would  rally  under  his  banner.  The 
English  vessels  in  the  harbours  naturally  joined  his  side. 
With  a  fleet  of  five  ships  and  ten  sloops,  attended  by 
royalists,  a  rabble  of  covetous  hirelings,  and  a  horde  of 
Indians,  (2)  the  Cavalier  sailed  for  Jamestown,  where  he 
landed  without  opposition.  Entering  the  town,  he  fell  on 
his  knees,  returmng  thanks  to  God  for  his  safe  arrival ; 
and  again  proclaimed  Bacon  and  his  party  tmtow  and 
rebels. 

The  cry  resounded  through  the  forests  for  **  the  coun- 
trymen" to  come  down.  "Speed,"  it  was  said,  "or  we 
sliall  all  be  made  slaves — man,  woman,  and  child."  "Your 
sword,"  said  Drummond  to  Lawrence,  "  is  your  commis- 
sion and  mine  too ;  the  sword  must  end  it ; "  (3)  and  both 
prepared  for  resistance. 

Returning  from  a  successful  expedition,  and  disbanding 
his  troops.  Bacon  had  retained  but  a  small  body  of  men 
for  his  personfd  defence,  when  the  tidings  of  the  fleet  from 
Accomack  surprised  him  in  his  retirement.  His  eloquence 
inspired  his  few  followers  with  courage.  **  With  marvel- 
lous celerity"  they  hasten  towards  their  enemy.  On  the 
way,  they  secure  as  hostages  the  wives  of  royalists  who 
were  with  Berkeley,  and  they  soon  appear  under  arms 
before  Jamestown.  The  trumpet  sounds  defiance ;  and, 
under  the  mild  light  of  a  September  moon,  a  rude  in- 
trenchment  is  thrown  up.     Civil  war  was  begun.     Night, 

(1)  AU  accounts  concur.     Berkeley's  Vindication,  in  Burk,  ii.  s63 
"Taking anything  firom  the  rebels,  imputed  a  h^nons  erime.'*    Tbe  com- 
plaint implies  that  there  had  been  pillage.    Review,  in  Bark,  ii.  262.    Bur- 
well  Account,  47, 48. 

(2)  Bonds,  &c.  113,  \u.  (.«^  Ibid,  no,  lis. 
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the  season,  nature,  freedom,  all  demanded  peace.  If  the 
"New  World  could  not  create  friendship  among  the  out- 
casts from  Europe,  were  not  the  woods  wide  enough  to 
hide  men  from  each  other's  anger  P 

Victory  did  not  hesitate.  The  followers  of  Berkeley 
were  too  cowardly  to  succeed  in  a  sally ;  (1)  and  to  secure 
plunder,  they  made  grounds  to  desert.  (2)  No  considerahle 
service  was  done,  except  by  the  seamen.  What  ayailed 
the  passionate  fu^  and  desperate  courage  of  a  brave  and 
irascible  old  man  r  The  royalists  deserted  the  town,  and 
escaped  in  their  fleet  by  nignt. 

On  the  morning  after  me  retreat.  Bacon  entered  the 
little  capital  of  Virginia.  There  lay  the  ashes  of  Gosnold ; 
there  the  gallant  Smith  had  told  the  tale  of  his  adventures 
of  romance  ;  there  English  wives  had  been  offered  for  sale 
to  eager  colonists ;  there  Pocahontas  had  sported  in  the 
simphcity  of  innocence.  For  nearly  seventy  years,  it  had 
been  the  abode  of  Anglo-Saxons.  But  coidd  Bacon  retain 
possession  of  the  town  P  And  should  he  abandon  it  as  a 
stronghold  for  the  enemies  of  his  country  P  The  rumour 
prevaded  that  a  party  of  royalists  from  the  northern 
counties  was  drawing  near.  Li  a  council  of  war,  it  was 
resolved  to  bum  Jamestown,  the  only  town  in  Virginia, 
that  no  shelter  (3)  might  remain  for  an  enemy.  Should 
troops  arrive  from  England,  every  man  was  oroered  to  re- 
tire mto  the  wildemess.(4)  Tyrants  would  hardly  chase 
the  planters  into  their  scatterea  homes,  amone  the  woods. 
And,  as  the  shades  of  night  descended,  the  viQage  was  set 
on  fire.  Two  of  the  best  houses  belonged  to  JJawrence 
and  Drummond ;  each  of  them,  with  his  own  hand,  kindled 
the  flames  that  were  to  lay  his  dwelling  in  ashes. (5)  The 
little  church,  the  oldest  in  the  Dominion,  the  newly- 
erected  State-house,  were  consumed.  In  the  darkness  of 
night,  the  conflagration  blazed  high  in  the  air,  and  was 
seen  by  the  fleet  9iat  lay  at  anchor  twenty  miles  below  the 
town.  (6)  Virginia  offered  its  only  village  as  a  victim  for  its 
freedom.  Patriots  fired  their  own  houses,  lest  they  should 
harbour  enemies  to  their  country.  The  ruins  of  the  tower 
of  the  church,  and  the  memonals  in  the  adjacent  grave- 

(1)  Burwell  Account,  53,  54. 

(2)  Review,  in  Burk,  ii.  252. 

(3)  For  the  motive.  Cotton,  p.  8,  and  T.  M.*8  Account,  p.  21 :   "The 
rogues  should  harbour  no  men  there,"  **  To  prevent »  future  siege." 

(4)  T.  M.'s  Account,  p.  21.  *  (5)  Ibid.  21. 
(6)  Review,  in  Burk,  li.  252,  aad  Borwell  Account,  64. 
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yard,  are  all  tliat  now  mark  for  the  stranger  the  peninsula 
of  Jamestown. (1) 

From  the  smoking  rums,  Bacon  hastened  to  meet  the 
royalists  from  the  KappahAnnock.  No  engagement  en- 
sued ;  the  troops,  in  a  body,  joined  the  patriot  party  ;  and 
Brent,  their  royalist  leader,  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
insurgents.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  Gloucester  gave 
pledges  of  adhesion.  Nothing  remained  but  to  cross  the 
bay,  and  revolutionize  the  eastern  shore. 

jlie  little  army  of  Bacon  had  been  exposed,  by  night, 
to  the  damp  dews  of  the  lowlands ;  and  the  evening  air  of 
the  balmy  autumn  was  laden  with  death.  Bacon  himself 
suddenly  sickened;  his  vital  energies  vainly  struggled 
with  the  imcertain  disease, (2)  and  on  the  hrst  day  of 
October  he  died.  Seldom  has  a  political  leader  been  more 
honoured  by  his  friends.  "  Who  is  there  now,"  said  they, 
"  to  plead  our  cause  P  His  eloquence  could  animate  the 
coldest  hearts ;  his  pen  and  sword  alike  compelled  the 
admiration  of  his  foes,  and  it  was  but  their  own  guilt  that 
styled  him  a  criminal.  His  name  must  bleed  for  a  season ; 
but  when  time  shall  bring  to  Virginia  truth  crowned  with 
freedom,  and  safe  against  danger,  posterity  shall  sound  his 
prai8es."(3) 

An  uneducated  people  obeys  promptly  the  first  call  to 
action  for  freedom ;  it  is  less  capable  of  union  and  per- 
severance. The  death  of  Bacon  left  his  party  without  a 
head.  A  series  of  petty  insurrections  followed ;  but  in 
Eobert  Beverley  the  royalists  found  an  agent  superior  to 

(1)  Hawks*s  Contributions,  20. 

(2)  Was  Bacon  poisoned?  Hening  rashly  ventures  the  conjecture, 
ii.  374.  Yet  in  168O,  Hening,  ii.  460,  his  death  is  called  *'  infamous  and  ex- 
emplary j"  and,  in  1677,  Hening,  ii.  374,  it  is  called  "just,  and  most  exem- 
plary.*' In  Hening,  ii.  426,  in  a  subsequent  order  from  England,  "  all 
vraies  of  force  and  designe  "  are  sanctioned.  An  old  poet,  in  the  Bnrwell 
Account,  p.  58,  \nrites,— 

"  Virginia's  foes,  dreading  their  just  desert, 
Corrupted  Death  by  Paracelsian  art 
Him  to  destroy." 

And  a  royalist,  m  reply,  p.  59,  does  not  hesitate  to  vrrite,— 

"  Then  how  can  it  be  counted  for  a  sin, 
Though  Death,  nay,  though  myself  had  bribed  been, 
To  guide  the  fatal  shaft  ?    We  honour  all 
Tliat  lend  a  hand  unto  a  traitor's  fall." 

(S)  In  the  old  chronicle,  p.  59,— 

**  While  none  shall  dare  his  obsequies  to  sing. 
In  deserved  measures,  until  time  shall  bring 
Tlruth  crowned  with  freedom,  and  from  danger  free. 
To  Boond  his  piaiaea  to  posterity." 
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any  of  the  remaining  insurgents.  The  ships  in  the  river 
were  at  his  disposal,  and  a  continued  wanare  in  detail 
restored  the  supremacy  of  the  governor. 

Thomas  Hansford,  a  native  Virginian,  was  the  first 
partisan  leader  whom  Beverley  surprised.  Young,  gay, 
and  gallant,  nursed  among  the  forests  of  the  Old  Domimon, 
fond  of  amusement,  not  mdifferent  to  pleasure,  impatient 
of  restraint,  keenly  sensitive  to  honour,  fearless  of  death, 
and  passionately  fond  of  the  land  that  had  given  him  birth, 
he  was  a  true  representative  of  the  Virginia  character. 
Summoned  before  the  vindictive  Berkeley,  he  disdained 
to  shrink  from  the  maUce  of  destiny,  and  Berkeley  con- 
demned him  to  be  hanged.  Neither  at  his  trial  nor  after- 
wards, did  he  show  any  diminution  of  fortitude.  He 
demanded  no  favour,  but  that  "  he  might  be  shot  like  a 
soldier,  and  not  hanged  like  a  dog."  "  You  die,"  it  was 
answered,  "  not  as  a  soldier,  but  as  a  rebel."  During  the 
short  respite  after  sentence,  his  soul  was  filled  with  the 
prospect  of  immortality.  Reviewing  his  life,  he  expressed 
penitence  for  every  sm.  What  was  charged  on  him  as 
rebellion,  he  denied  to  have  been  a  sin.  "  Take  notice," 
said  he,  as  he  came  to  the  sibbet,  *'  I  die  a  loyal  subject, 
and  a  lover  of  my  country."^  Th^t  coimtry  wL  Virginia! 
Hansford  perished,  the  first  native  of  America  on  the 
gallows,  a  martyr  to  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves.  (1) 

Taking  advantage  of  their  naval  superiority,  a  party  of 
royalists  entered  x  ork  River,  and  surprised  the  troops 
that  were  led  by  Edmund  Cheesman  and  Thomas  Wilford. 
The  latter,  a  younger  son  of  a  royalist  knight,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  wars  for  Charles  I.,  a  truly  brave  man,  and 
now  bj  his  industry  a  successftd  emigrant,  lost  an  eye  in 
the  skirmish.  "  Were  I  stark  blind,"  said  he,  "  the  go- 
vernor would  afibrd  me  a  guide  to  the  gallows."  When 
Cheesman  was  arraigned  for  trial,  Berkeley  demanded, 
"  Why  did  you  engage  in  Bacon's  designs  P"  Before  the 
prisoner  could  frame  an  answer,  his  wife,  a  young  woman, 
stepped  forward — "  My  provocations" — such  were  her 
words — "  made  my  husband  join  in  ilie  cause  for  which 
Bacon  contended ;  but  for  me,  he  had  never  done  what  he 
has  done.  Since  what  is  done,"  she  added,  falling  on  her 
knees,  "  was  done  by  my  means,  I  am  most  guilly ;  let 
me  bear  the  punishment ;  let  me  be  hanged,  but  let  my 

(1)  Barwell  Account.  62.    Cotton,  Q.    Hening:,  iii.  567. 
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hiubaiid  be  pardoned.'*  She  spoke  tmtk ;  but  tlie  gorer- 
nor  angrilT  cried,  "  Awayl"  adding  reproaclx  to  the  pnriir 
of  her  nuptial  bed.  Prond  insolence  I  As  if  wonum 
would  die  for  one  she  had  dishcmoured !  (I) 

As  the  power  of  Berkeley  increased,  his  passions  were 
whetted  bj  the  opportonitr  of  indulgence.  !N^othing  is 
so  merciless  as  offended  pri2[e ;  a  former  affiront  is  remem- 
bered as  proof  of  weakness  ;  and  it  seeks  to  restore  self- 
esteem  by  a  flaerant  exercise  of  recovered  power.  Avaru.'e 
also  founcl  delist  in  fines  and  confiscations ;  no  sendment 
of  clemency  was  tolerated.  Prom  fear  that  a  jmy  would 
bring  in  yerdicts  of  acquittal,  men  were  hurried  to  death 
from  court8-martiaL(2)     "You  are  yery  we^oome,'* 

"■  cried  the  exulting  Berkeley,  with  a  low  bow,  on 
meeting  William  Drommond,  as  his  prisoner ;  *'I  am 
more  guid  to  see  you  than  any  man  in  Virginia ;  you  shall 
be  hanged  in  half  an  hour."  The  patriot,  ayowing  boldly 
the  part  he  had  acted,  was  condemned  at  one  o'clock,  vkL 
hanged  at  four.  His  children  and  wife  were  driy^i  from 
their  home,  to  depend  on  the  charity  of  the  i>laaters.(3) 
At  length  it  was  aeemed  safe  to  resort  to  the  ciyil  tribunal, 
where  the  judges  proceeded  with  the  yirulence  of  accusers. 
Of  those  who  put  themselyes  on  trial,  none  escaped  being 
convicted  and  hanged.  A  panic  paralyzed  thejuriea,  there 
was  in  most  men  so  much  guilt  or  f€ar.(4)     What  though 

-_   commissioners   arriyed  with  a  royal  prodamadon, 

'"  promising  pardon  to  all  but  Bac(m'r(o)  In  defiance 
of  remonstrances,  executions  continued  till  twenty-two  had 
been  hanged.  Three  others  had  died  of  cruelty  in  prison ; 
three  more  had  fled  before  trial ;  two  had  escaped  after 
conviction.  More  blood  was  shed  than,  on  the  action  c^ 
our  present  system,  would  be  shed  for  political  offences  in 
a  thousand  years.  "  The  old  fodi,"  said  the  kind-hearted 
Charles  U.,  with  truth,  "  has  taken  away  more  liyes  in 
that  naked  country,  than  I  for  the  murder  of  my  father." 
And  in  a  public  proclamation  he  censured  the  oondueC  of 
Berkeley,  as  contrary  to  his  commands  and  derogatoiy  to 

ri)  Burwell  Account,  64.    Henin^,  it  STi.    Cotton,  9. 
(S)  Trae  Accomt,  in  Bnrk,  ii.  254. 

(S)  Bonds,  &c  pp.  87  and  111.  Burwell  Account,  79.  Heninr.  iL  X% 
546,55s.    Bark,  iL  201,  263,  264,  266.  .       " 

(4)  TYne  Aoooant,  in  Boxfc,  ii.  255.~K.B.  Let  tiie  reador  not  be  led 
Mtray  bf  the  Tcry  ridicaloos  error  of  Bark,  iL  MO,  where  be  iMnrMes 
"the  ergnittBl  of  ten  in  one  day.'*— Pure  fictioD,  tfaangh  lepeated  by  a 
late  writer.    Compare  Boric,  ii.  255  and  963. 

(5)  Heiiiiic,iL4».«io. 
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Ids  clemency.  (1)  Nor  is  it  certain  when  the  cama^ 
would  have  ended,  had  not  the  assembly,  newly  convened, 
voted  an  address  **  that  the  governor  would  spill  no  more 
blood."  "  Had  wo  let  him  alone,  he  would  have  hanged 
half  the  country,"  said  the  member  &om  Northampton  to 
his  colleague  firom  Stafford.  (2) 

The  memory  of  those  who  have  been  wronged  is  always 
pursued  by  ihe  xmgenerous.  England,  ambitious  of  abso- 
lute colonial  supremacy,  could  not  render  justice  to  the 
principles  by  which  Bacon  was  swiryed.  No  printing-press 
was  allowed  in  Virginia.  To  speaK  ill  of  Berkeley  or  his 
&iends,  was  punished  by  whipping  or  a  fine ;  to  speak  or 
write,  or  publish  anythmg  in  favour  of  the  rebels  or  the 
rebellion,  was  made  a  hi^  misdemeanour ;  if  thrioe  re- 
peated, was  evidence  of  treason.  (3)  Is  it  strange  that 
posterity  was  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  defrauded  of 
the  trutn  P  Every  accurate  accoimt  of  the  insurrection 
remained  in  manuscript  till  the  present  century.  (4) 

It  was  on  occasion  of  this  rebellion,  that  English  troops 
were  first  introduced  into  the  English  o(donies  u;  America. 
Their  support  was  burdensome.  After  three  years 
they  were  disbanded,  and  probably  mingled  with  the 
people.  (6) 

With  the  retuminff  squadron  Sir  William  Berkeley 
sailed  for  England.  (Sms  were  fired,  and  bonfires  kindled 
at  his  departure.  (6)  Public  opinion  in  England  censured 
his  conduct  with  equal  severity ;  and  Lord  JBerkelej^  used 
to  say,  that  the  unfavourable  report  of  the  commissioners 
in  Virginia  caused  the  death  of  his  brother.  It  took  place 
soon  ariter  Sir  William's  arrival  in  England,  before  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  waiting  on  the  king. 

The  results  of  Bacon's  rebellion  were  disastrous  for 
Virginia.  The  suppression  of  an  insurrection  furnished 
an  excuse  for  refusing  a  liberal  charter,  and  conceding 
^  *  nothing:  more  than  a  patent,  containing  not  one  poh- 
tical  franchise.  (7)  Freedom  in  Virginia  rested  on  royal 
favour,  and  was  measured  by  the  royal  wiU,  except  so  far 

(1)  Hcning,  ii.  429.  Oldmixon,  i.  957,  asserts  that  the  king:  highly- 
approved  of  Berkeley's  ooaduet.  The  piroclaination  must  be  allowed  the 
highest  possible  authority  to  the  contnuy. 

(2)  T.  M.'s  Account,  24.    Hening,  ii.  545—558. 

(3)  Henmg,  ii.  385,  386. 

(4)  Compare  Walsh's  Appeal,  78.  (9)  Chalmers,  351,  352. 

(6)  F.  Morryson,  in  Burk,  ii.  267. 

(7)  Burk,  ii.  App.  Ixi.    Hening,  ii.  532.    Bevefley,  70.         • 
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as  the  common  lawprotected  the  inhabitants  in  tlve  rights 
of  Englishmen.  The  form  of  goyemment  was  further 
defineS  by  rojal  instractions  (1)  that  had  been  addressed 
to  Berkeley.  Assembhes  were  required  to  be  called  but 
once  in  two  years,  and  to  sit  but  fourteen  days,  unless  for 
special  reasons.  "  You  shall  take  care/'  said  the  king, 
*'  that  the  members  of  assembly  be  elected  only  by  free- 
holders."  In  conformity  with  these  instructions,  all 
'^'  the  acts  of  Bacon's  assembly,  except  perhaps  one 
which  pennitted  the  enslaving  of  Indians,  and  which  was 
confirmed  and  renewed,  were  absolutely  repealed,  (2)  and 
the  foimer  gnevances  immediately  retunied.  The  priyate 
levies,  unequal  and  burdensome,  were  managed  by  men 
who  combined  to  defiraud ;  the  public  revenues  were  often 
misapplied ;  each  church  was  again  subjected  to  its  self- 
perpetuating  vestry ;  an  enormous  loss  had  been  sustained 
Dv  the  insurrection ;  and  the  burden  was  more  severely 
felt  by  die  poorer  classes,  because  the  elective  franchise 
was  circumscribed,  while  taxes  continued  to  be  levied  by 
the  poll.(3)  The  commissioners  sent  by  the  king,  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  Virginia,  allowed  every  district  to 
present  its  afflictions.  The  happycounty  of  Westmore- 
land, the  county  of  which  John  Washington  was  a  bur- 
gess and  a  magistrate,(4)  declared  that  it  felt  no  griev- 
ances.(5)  In  other  counties  there  were  long  reports  of 
tyranny  and  rapine.  But  if  complaints  were  heard  wiUi 
impartiality — if  the  rash  imprudence  of  Berkeley  did  not 
escape  rebuke — every  measure  of  efiectual  reH>rm  was 
considered  void,  and  eveir  aristrocratic  feature  that  had 
been  introduced  into  legislation,  was  perpetuated. 

While  the  restoration  had  thus  been  attended  by  scenes 
of  carnage  and  civil  war,  the  progress  of  Maryland,  under 
the  more  generous  nroprietary  government,  was  tranqml 
and  rapid.  lake  Virginia,  Miuyland  was  a  colony  of 
planters ;  its  staple  was  tobacco,  and  its  prosperity  was 
emially  checked  oy  the  pressure  of  the  Navigation  Acts, 
lake  Virginia,  it  possessed  no  considerable  village ;  its 
inhabitants  were  scattered  amons  the  woods  and  along  the 
rivers ;  each  plantation  was  a  httle  worid  within  itself, 
and  legislation  vainly  attempted  the  creation  of  towns  by 

(1)  Heniii^,iL4S4— 496,  where  they  are  printed  at  lurge. 

(9)  Ibid.  ii.  38«;  iL  S46,  404. 

(S)  Colpepper,  hi  Chatamrs,  355,  SSS. 

(4;  Heniii8^iLSS«,aQg,SM.  Cs)  Chalmcts,  333. 
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statute.  Like  Yirgmia,  its  labourers  were  in  part  indented 
servants,  whose  term  of  service  was  limited  by  persevering 
legislation ;  (1)  in  part  negro  slaves,  who  were  employed 
in  the  coIody  from  an  early  period,  and  whose  impor- 
tation was  favoured  both  by  English  cupidity  ana  by 
provincial  statutes.(2)  As  in  Virginia,  tne  appointing 
power  to  nearly  every  office  in  the  counties,  as  well  as  in 
the  province,  was  not  with  the  people  j  and  the  judiciary 
was  placed  beyond  their  control.  (3)  As  in  Virginia,  the 
party  of  the  proprietary,  which  possessed  the  government, 
was  aaimated  by  a  jealous  regard  for  prerogative,  and  by 
the  royalist  principles,  which  derive  the  sanction  of  autho- 
rity from  the  will  of  heaven.  As  in  Virginia,  tiie  taxes 
levied  by  the  coimty  officers  were  not  conceded  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  were,  therefore,  burdensome 
alike  from  their  excessive  amount  and  the  manner  of  their 
levy.  (4)  But  though  the  administration  of  Maryland  did 
not  favour  the  increasing  spirit  of  popular  liberty,  it  was 
marked  by  conciliation  and  numanity.  To  foster  industry, 
to  promote  imion,  to  cherish  reli^ous  peace, — ^these  were 
the  honest  purposes  of  Lord  B^timore  during  his  long 
supremacy. 

At  the  restoration,  the  authority  of  Philip  Calvert, 
whom  the  proprietary  had  commissioned  as  his  deputy, 
was  promptly  and  quietly  recognized.  Fendall,  the  former 
governor,  wno  had  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  popular 
will,  as  paramount  to  the  authority  of  Baltimore,  was  con- 
victed of  treason.  His  punishment  was  mild;  a  wise 
clemency  veiled  the  incipient  strife  between  the 
people  and  their  sovereign,  under  a  general  amnesty. 
Peace  was  restored,  but  Maryland  was  not  placed  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  ideas  which  that  age  of  revolution 
had  set  in  motion ;  and  the  earliest  opportunity  would 
renew  the  strife. 

Yet  the  happiness  of  the  colony  was  enviable.  The 
persecuted  and  the  unhappy  thronged  to  the  domains  of 
the  benevolent  prince.  It  Baltimore  was,  in  one  sense,  a 
monarch, — ^like  Miltiades  at  Chersonesus,  and  other 
founders  of  colonies  of  old — ^his  monarchy  was  tolerable 
to  the  exile  who  sought  for  freedom  and  repose.  Numerous 

(1)  Bacon,  l66l,  c.  x. ;  1662,  c.  vi. 

(2)  Ibid.  1671,  c.  ii. ;  confirmed  167%  c.  ii.;  renewed  Oct.  169a,  c  Hi. 

(3)  Macculloch's  Maryland,  155,  &c. 

(4)  This  is  in  part  inference  from  the  laws  at  large.    Compare  T.  M.'s 
Acoomit  of  Bacon's  Rebellion,  p.  21.    An  important  passage. 
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sliips  found  employment  in  his  harbours.  The  ^diito 
labourer  rose  rapidly  to  the  condition  of  a  free  proprietor; 
Ihe  female  emi^ant  was  sure  to  improve  her  conditiin, 
and  the  cheerful  charities  of  home  gathered  round  her  in 
the  New  World.  Affections  expanded  in  the  wilderness, 
where  artificial  amusements  were  unknown.  The  planter's 
whole  heart  was  in  his  family ;  his  pride  in  the  <^^b«iL 
that  bloomed  around  him,  making  the  solitudes  laugh  with 
innocence  and  gaiety. 

Emigrants  arrived  from  eveir  clime  ;  and  the  c<^oniil 
legislahire  extended  its  sympathies  to  many  nations,  as 


^^  well  as  to  many  sects.    From  France  came  Hugos- 
*     *  nots  ;  from  Grermanv, 
from  Finland,  I  beHeve  trom  Piedmont,  the  children  of 


nots ;  from  Germany,  from  Holland,  fi?oni  Sweden, 


misfortune  sought  protection  under  the  tolerant  soeptKof 
the  Beman  Catholic.  Bohemia  itself,  (1)  the  country  of 
Jerome  and  of  Huss,  sent  forth  its  sons,  who  at  once  were 
made  citizens  of  Maryland  with  equal  franchises.  The 
empire  of  justice  and  iiumanitY,  according  to  the  light  of 
those  days,  had  been  complete  but  for  the  suiferingsfS)  of 
the  people  called  Quakers.  Yet  they  were  not  petsecutod 
for  their  religious  worship,  which  was  held  publieif,  and 
without  interruption.(3)  "The  truth  was  receiveawith 
reverence  and  gladness ;"  and  with  secret  satisftctioii 
G^eorge  Fox  relates  that  members  of  the  legislature  and 
the  coimcil,  persons  of  quality,  and  justices  of  the  peaas, 
were  present  at  a  large  and  very  heavenl}r  meeting.  The 
Indian  emperor,  after  a  great  debate  with  his  council, 
came  also,  followed  by  his  kiuffs,  with  their  sabordinaie 
chieftains,  and,  reclining  on  me  eastern  shore  of  ^ 
Chesapeake,  they  listened  to  the  evening  discourse  of  tlw 
benevolent  wanaerer.  At  a  later  day,  the  heir  of  the  pro- 
vince attended  a  Quaker  assembly.  But  the  refusal  of 
the  Quakers  to  perform  military  duty  subjected  them  to 
fines  and  harsh  imprisonment ;  the  refusal  to  take  an  oath 
sometimes  involved  them  in  a  forfeiture  of  property  .  nor 
was  it  before  1688,  six  years  after  the  arrival  of  WiUiui 
Penn  in  America,  that  indulgence  was  fully  conceded. 

Meantime  the  virtues  of  benevolence  and  gratitude 

'  ripened  together.   Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  the  pro- 

prietaiy,  came  to  reside  in  the  province  which  was  to 

(1)  Bacon,  1666,  c.  viL 

(s)  Besse,  li.  881— 88S.    Veiy  exact.    McMahon,  SS7,  less  ftiH  than  the 
Quaker  historian.  (S)  George  Fox*b  Joonial,  448,  ftc. 
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be  his  patrimony.  He  visited  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, (1)  and  struggled  to  extend  the  limits  of  liis  jurisdic- 
tion. (2)  As  in  jffissachusetts,  money  was  coined  at  a 
provincial  mint,  (3)  and,  at  a  later  day,  the  value  of 
^  *  foreign  coins  was  arbitrarily  advanced.  A  duty  was 
levied  on  the  tonnage  of  every  vessel  that  entered  the 
1662.  waters. (4)  It  was  resolved  to  purchase  a  state-house, 
1674.  which  was  subsequently  built  at  a  cost  of  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  tobacco— about  a  thousand  dollars.  The 
Indian  nations  were  pacified;  and  their  rights,  sub- 
^  '  ordination,  and  commerce,  defined  and  estabHshed. 
But  the  mildest  and  most  amiable  feature  of  legisla- 
1662.  tion  is  found  in  the  acts  of  compromise  (5)  between 
1671.  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
^^'^*'  in  which  the  power  of  the  former  to  raise  taxes  was 
accurately  limited,  and  the  mode  of  paying  quit-rents 
established  on  terms  favourable  to  the  colony ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  custom  of  two  shillings  a  hogshead  was 
levied  on  all  exported  tobacco,  of  which  a  moiety  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  defence  of  the  government ;  the  residue 
become  conditionally  the  revenue  of  the  proprietary.  The 
compromise,  though  called  "an  act  of  gratitude,"  was 
favourable  to  the  colonists.  The  people  neld  it  a  duty 
themselves  to  bear  the  charges  of  ffovernment,  and  they 
readik-  acknowledged  the  unwearied  care  of  the  proprie- 
tary tor  the  welfare  of  his  dominions. 

Thus  was  the  declining  life  of  Cecilius  Lord  Baltimore, 
the  father  of  Maryland,  the  tolerant  legislator,  the  bene- 
volent prince,  blessed  with  the  success  vSiich  philanthropy 
deserves.  The  colony  which  he  had  planted  in  youSi, 
crowned  his  old  aee  with  its  gratitude.  Who  among  his 
peers  could  vie  witn  him  in  honours  P  A  firm  supporter  of 
prerogative,  a  firiend  to  the  Stuarts,  he  was  touched  with 
the  sentiment  of  humanity;  an  earnest  disciple  of  the 
Eoman  church,  of  which  he  venerated  the  expositions  of 
truth  as  infallible,  he,  first  among  legislators,  established 
an  equality  among  sects.    Free  &om  religious  bigotry,  a 

(1)  Albany  Records,  xvii.  286 :  "  Young  Baltimore  has  in  contemplation 
to  make  a  visit  on  the  river  »*  (xvii.  297). 

(2)  Compare  Albany  Records,  xvii.  315,  245 ;  xviii.  337—365.  More  on 
this  subject  hereafter.  Heerman's  Journal  sheds  a  clear  light  cm  the  con- 
troversy with  Penn. 

(3)  Bacon,  )66],  c.  iv.j  l66a,  c.  vm.*,  l6iS&,c.V<7. 

(4)  Ibid.  1661,  c.  vli. 

(5)  Ibid.  1662,  c.  xix.  J  1671,  c.  5d.;  1^74,  cA. 
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lover  of  concord  and  of  tranquillity,  lie  could  not  rise 
above  tlie  political  prejudices  of  lis  party.  He  knew  not 
the  worth  or  the  fruits  of  popular  power ;  he  had  not  per- 
ceived the  character  of  the  mstitutions  which  were  form- 
ing in  the  New  World,  and  his  benevolent  desi^s  were 
the  results  of  his  own  moderation,  the  fruit  of  his  per- 
sonal character,  without  regard  to  the  spirit  of  his  age.  In 
Ehode  Island,  intellectual  freedom  was  a  principle  which 
Eoger  Williams  had  elicited  &om  the  sympathies  of  the 
people ;  in  Maryland,  it  was  the  happy  thought  of  the 
sovereign,  who  did  not  know  that  ideas  find  no  secure 
shelter  but  in  the  breast  of  the  multitude.  The  people  are 
less  easily  shaken  than  the  prince.  Shode  Island  never 
lost  the  treasure  of  which  it  nad  become  conscious.  The 
principle  of  freedom  of  mind  did  not  exist  in  the  people  of 
Maryland,  and,  therefore,  like  the  benevolence  of  indivi- 
duals, was  an  uncertain  possession,  till  the  same  process 
of  thought,  which  had  redeemed  the  little  colony  of  the 
north,  slowly,  but  surely,  infused  itself  into  the  pubhc 
mind  on  the  Chesapeake.  Lord  Baltimore  failed  to  obtain 
that  highest  fame,  which  springs  from  successful  influence 
on  the  masses ;  his  personal  merits  are  free  fr^m  stain. 
The  commercial  metropolis  of  Maryland  commemorates 
lis  name ;  the  memory  of  his  wise  philanthropy  survives 
in  American  history.  He  died,  after  a  supremacy  of 
more  than  forty-three  years,  leaving  a  reputation  for 
temperate  wisdom,  which  the  dissensions  in  his  colony 
and  the  various  revolutions  of  England  could  not  tarnish. 

i-r       i>  1  .1  .1        •  A  7v  .      •,  ..  ....      , 


He  did  not  leave  the  impress  of  his  mind  on  the  political 

"of  obtaining: 
the  brightest  glory  of  a  legislator.    Of  the  elements  of 


character  of  Maryland,  and,  therefore,  failed  of  obtaining 


which  he  was  primarily  the  author,  nothing  endured  but 
the  rights  of  property  reserved  for  his  family. 

The  death  of  Cecilius  recalled  to  England  the  heir 

*  of  the    province,  who   had    now  administered  its 

fovemment  for  fourteen  years  with  a  moderation  which 
ad  been  rewarded  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  his 
patrimony.    Previous  to  his  departure,  me  whole  code  of 
laws  received  a  thorough  revision ;  the  memorable  act  of 
g      toleration  was  confirmed.    Virginia  had,  six  years 

*  before,  prohibited  the  importation  of  felons,  until  the 
kinff  or  privy  council  should  reverse  the  order.  In  Maiy- 
land,  "  tne  miportation  of  convicted  persons  "  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited,  without  regard  to  the  will  of  the  king  or 
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the  English  parliament,  and  in  1692  the  prohibition  was 
renewed.  (1)  The  established  revenues  of  the  proprietary- 
were  continued. 

As  Lord  Baltimore  sailed  for  England,  the  seeds  of  dis- 
content were  already  germinating.  The  office  of  proprie- 
tary, a  feudal  principahty,  with  extensive  manors  m  every 
county,  was  an  anomaly ;  the  sole  hereditary  legislator  in 
the  province,  his  power  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
political  predilections  of  the  colonists,  or  the  habits  of  the 
New  World.  The  doctrine  of  the  paramount  authority 
of  an  hereditary  sovereign  was  at  war  with  the  spirit 
which  emigration  fostered,  and  the  principles  of  civil 
equality  naturally  grew  up  in  aU  the  British  settlements. 
The  insurrection  of  Bacon  found  friends  north  of  the 
Potomac,  and  a  rising  was  checked  only  by  the  prompt 
energy  of  the  government.  (2)  But  the  vague  and  undefined 
cravings  after  change,  the  tendency  toward  more  popular 
forms  of  administration,  could  not  be  repressed.  The 
-  assembly  which  was  convened  during  the  absence  of 
'^7^-  the  proprietaiy  shared  in  this  spirit ;  and  the  right  of 
suffrage  was  established  on  a  corresponding  basis. (3)  The 
party  of  "  Baconists  "  had  obtained  great  influence  on  the 
pubfic  mind.  Differences  between  the  proprietary  an 
the  people  became  apparent.  On  his  return  to  the  pro- 
vince, he  himself  Dy  proclamation,  annulled  the  rule 
^  ^^'  which  the  representatives  of  Maryland  had  estab- 
lished respecting  the  elective  franchise,  and,  by  an  arbi- 
trary ordmance,  limited  the  right  of  suffrage  to  freemen 
possessing  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres,  or  having  a  visible 
personal  estate  of  forty  pounds.  No  difference  was  made 
with  respect  to  colour.  In  Virginia,  the  negro,  the 
mulatto,  and  the  Indian,  were  first  disfranchised  m  1723 ; 
in  Maryland,  they  retained  by  law  the  right  of  suflfrage 
till  the  time  when  the  poorest  white  man  recovered 
*^^^'  his  equal  franchise.  These  restrictions,  which,  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years,  successftdly  resisted 
the  principle  of  universal  suffrage  among  freemen  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  were  introduced  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of 
civil   commotion.     Fendall,  the  old   republican,  (4)  was 

(1)  Hening,  ii.  509,  610.    Bacon,  1676,  c.  xvi. 

(2)  T.  M.*s  Account,  p.  21.  Lord  Baltimore  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  in 
Chalmers,  p.  376 :  *'  In  the  time  of  Bacon's  rebellion,  he  [Fendall]  tried  to 
raise  a  rebellion  here."  (3)  Bacon,  1678,  c.  iii.    McMahon,  445. 

(4)  Documents,  in  Chalmers,  376.  The  letter  is  from  Lord  Baltimore, — 
of  course,  an  ex  parte  statement. 

VOL.  I.  2  M 
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again  plflnning  schemes  of  msurrection,  and  even  of  inde- 
pendence. The  state  was  not  only  troubled  with,  poverty, 
but  was  in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces ;  for,  it  was  said, 
*'  The  maxims  of  the  old  Lord  Baltimore  will  not  do  in 

the  present  age."(l) 

Tne  insurrection  was  for  the  time  repressed ;  but  its 
symptoms  were  the  more  alarming  from  the  reUgious 
fanaticism  with  which  the  principle  of  popular  power  was 
combined.  The  discontents  were  increased  by  hostihty 
toward  the  creed  of  Papists ;  and,  as  Protestantism  be- 
came a  political  sect,  the  proprietary  gOTemment  was  in 
the  issue  easily  subverted ;  for  it  had  struck  no  deep  roots 
either  in  the  religious  tenets,  the.  political  fiEuth,  or  the 
social  condition  of  the  colony.  It  nad  rested  only  on  a 
grateM  deference,  which  was  rapidly  wearing  away. 

Immediately  on  the  deatn  oi  the  first  feudal  sove- 
^  ^  reign  of  Maryland,  the  powerful  influence  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  had  been  solicited  to  secure  an 
estabnshment  of  die  Anglican  church,  which  clamoured  for 
favour  in  the  province  where  it  enjoyed  equaliW.  Mis- 
representations were  not  spared.  **  Maryland,  said  a 
clergyman  of  the  church,  "  is  a  pest-house  of  iniquity." 
The  cure  for  all  evil  was  to  be  ''  an  established  support  of 
a  Protestant  ministry.'X^)  The  prelates  demanded,  not 
freedom,  but  privilege ;  an  estabhsliment  to  be  maintained 
at  the  common  expense  of  the  province.  Lord  Baltimore 
resisted ;  the  Boman  Catholic  was  inflexible  in  his  regard 
for  freedom  of  worship. 

The  opposition  to  Iiord  Baltimore  as  a  feudal  sovereign 
easily  umted   with  Protestant  bigotry;    and  when  we 
insurrection  was  suppressed,  by  methods  of  demency 
'  and  forbearance,  the  government  was  yehemently 
accused  of  favour  towards  Papists.    The  opportunity  was 
too  favourable  to  be  neglected;  the  English  ministiy  soon 
issued  an  order,  that  offices  of  government  in  JUbijlsnd 
should  be  intrusted  exclusively  to  Protestants.    Soman 
CathoHcs  were  disfranchised  m  the  province  wkieh  they 
had  planted. 

With  the  colonists.  Lord  Baltimore  was  at  issue  for  his 
hereditary  authority,  with  the  English  church  for  his  re- 
ligious faith ;  attempts  to  modify  the  unhappy  eflects  of 
the  Navigation  Acts  on  colonial  mdustry,  involyed  him  in 

(1)  Culpepper,  in  Chalmcn,  35/. 

(2)  Rev.  J.  Yeo,  in  Chalmen,  S73. 
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opposition  to  the  commercial  policy  of  England.  His 
ri^ts  of  jurisdiction  had  been  disregarded ;  the  custom- 
house officer  of  Maryland  had  been  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  governor  of  V  ir^nia ;  and  the 
unwelcome  relations,  resisted  by  the  officers  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  had  led  to  quarrels  and  bloodshed,  which  were 
followed  by  a  controversy  with  Virginia.  (1)  The 
^  ^^'  accession  of  James  II.  seemed  an  auspicious  event 
for  a  Eoman  Catholic  proprietary ;  but  the  first  result 
from  parliament  was  an  increased  burden  on  the  industry 
of  the  colony,  by  means  of  a  new  tax  on  the  consumption 
of  its  produce  in  England ;  while  the  king,  who  meditated 
the  subversion  of  feitish  freedom,  resoG^ed,  with  impar- 
tial injustice,  to  reduce  all  the  colonies  to  a  direct  de- 
pendence on  the  crown.  The  proprietary,  hastening  to 
England,  vainly  pleaded  his  irreproachable  adminis- 
tration. Remonstrance  was  disregarded,  and  char- 
^  ^'^'  tered  rights  despised ;  and  a  writ  of  quo  warranto 
was  ordered  against  the  patent  of  Lord  Baltimore.  But 
before  the  legal  forms  could  be  brought  to  an  issue,  the 
people  of  England  had  sat  in  judgment  on  their  king. 

The  approach  of  the  revolution  effected  no  immediate 
benefit  to  Lord  Baltimore.  What  though  mutinous 
speeches  and  practices  against  the  proprietary  go- 
^  ^^"  vernment  were  punishable  by  whipping,  boring  me 
tongue,  imprisonment,  exile,  death  itself?  The  spirit  of 
popular  liberty,  allied  to  Protestant  bigotry  and  the 
clamour  of  a  pretended  popish  plot,  was  too  powerful  an 
adversary  for  his  colonial  government.  WiUiam  Joseph, 
the  president  to  whom  he  nad  intrusted  the  administra- 
tion, convened  an  assembly.  The  address,  on  opening  it, 
explains  the  character  of  the  proprietary,  and  of  the  in- 
surrection which  followed.  "  JDivine  Providence,"  said 
the  representative  of  Lord  Baltimore,  "  hath  ordered  us 
to  meet.  The  power  by  which  we  are  assembled  here,  is 
undoubtedly  derived  from  God  to  the  king,  and  from  the 
king  to  his  excellency,  the  lord  proprietary,  and  from  his 
said  lordship  to  us.  The  power,  therefore,  whereof  I  speak, 
being,  as  said,  firstly,  in  God  and  from  God ;  secondly,  in 
the  king  and  from  the  king ;  thirdly,  in  his  lordship ; 
fourthly,  in  us ; — ^the  end  and  duty  of,  and  for  which  this 
assembly  is  now  called  and  met,  is  that  from  these  four 
heads,  to  wit :  from  God,  the  king,  our  lord,  and  selves.* 

(I)  Communicated  from  Maryland  Records. 
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Having  thus  establislied  the  divine  right  of  the  proprie- 
tary, he  endeavoured  to  confirm  it  by  invading  the  privi- 
leges of  the  assembly,  and  exacting  a  special  oath  of 
fidelity  to  his  dominion.  The  assembly  resisted  the 
attempt,  and  was  prorogued.(l)  Is  it  strange  that  ex- 
citements increased  ;  that  they  were  heightened  by  tidings 
of  the  invasion  of  England ;  that  they  were  kindled  into 
a  flame  bv  a  delay  in  proclaiming  the  new  sovere^n  ?  An 
organized  insurrection  was  conducted  by  John  Coode,  of 
old  an  associate  of  FendaU ;  and  "  The  Association 
^  ®^*  in  arms,  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion," 
usurped  the  government.  Can  the  cause  of  liberty  never 
be  asserted  in  perfect  purity  P  The  revolution  was  a  sign 
of  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age ;  yet  Coode  was  a  worSi- 
less  man.  His  party  was  strengthened  by  the  most  false 
and  virulent  calummes  against  tho  absent  proprietary,  and 
the  overthrow  of  liberty  of  conscience  was  menaced  by 
the  insurrection.  But  would  the  reformed  English  go- 
vernment sufier  Papists  to  be  oppressed  in  the  colony 
where  Papists  had  prodaimed  freedom  of  mind,  and  set  the 
example  of  toleration  P  Would  the  new  dynasty  seek  to 
appropriate  to  itself  the  power  and  the  rights  that  had 
been  wrested  from  Lord  Baltimore  by  turbulent  violence  ? 
The  method  pursued  by  the  ministry  of  William  and 
Mary  towards  Marylana  would  test  their  sincerity,  and 
show  whether  they  were  governed  by  universal  principles 
of  justice,  or  had  derived  their  inspiration  for  liberty  from 
circimistances  and  times — ^whether  they  had  made  a  revo- 
lution in  favour  of  humanity  or  in  behalf  of  established 
privileges. 

About  two  years  after  Virginia  had  been  granted 

'  '  to  Arlington  and  Culpepper,  the  latter  obtamed  an 

appointment  as  governor  or  Virginia  for  life,   and  was 

^^  prodaimed  soon  after  Berkeley's  departure.(2)    The 

*  Ancient  Dominion  was  changed  into  a  proprietary 
government,  and  the  administration  surrendereo,  as  it 
were,  to  one  of  the  proprietaries,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
was  sole  possessor  of  tke  immense  domain  between  theSap- 
^^  pahannock  and  the  Potomac.  Culpepper  was  disposed 

'  to  regard  his  office  as  a  sinecure,  but  tke  king  chid  him 
fot  remaining  in  England ;  and  embarking  for  Yirginia, 

(1)  McMahon,  9S5.    Tlie  <du4iters  of  Chalinen  on  Maryiand  are  the 
BottaccanteorthanaU.    Chalmers  had  resided  in  MarylaiML 
(S)  HcBins,  iL  S64. 
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the  governor,  early  in  1680,  arrived  in  his  province.(l) 
He  nad  no  high-minded  regard  for  Virginia ;  he  valued 
his  office  and  his  patents  only  as  property.  Clothed  by 
the  royal  clemency  with  power  to  bury  past  contests,  he 
perverted  the  duty  of  humanity  into  a  means  of  enriching 
himself,  and  increasing  his  authority.  Yet  Culpepper 
was  not  singularly  avaricious.  His  conduct  was  m  nar- 
mony  with  the  principles  which  prevailed  in  England.  As 
the  JBritish  merchant  claimed  tne  monopoly  of  colonial 
commerce,  as  the  British  manufacturer  valued  Virginia 
only  as  a  market  for  his  ^oods,  so  the  British  courtiers 
looked  to  appointments  m  America  as  a  means  of  en- 
larging their  own  revenues,  or  providing  for  their  de- 
Eendants.'  Nothing  but  Lord  Culpepper's  avarice  gives 
im  a  place  in  American  history.  Ignoble  as  is  the  chum, 
it  contains  a  profound  moral.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
people  collectively  exercise  the  appointing  power  more 
wisely  than  any  individual? 

Having  taken  the  oath  of  office  at  Jamestown,  and 
organized  his  council  of  members  friendly  to  prerogative, 
the  wilful  followers  of  Bacon  were  disfranchised.  An 
assemby  was  convened  in  June,  and  three  acts,  frumed  in 
Enfi^land  and  confirmed  in  advance  by  the  great  seal,  were 
pro|o8ed  for  enactment.  The  first  was  of  indemnit^  <md 
obhvion — less  clement  than  had  been  hoped,  yet  de- 
finitive, and  therefore  welcome.  The  second  withdrew 
from  the  assembly  the  powers  it  had  claimed  of  welcoming 
the  alien  with  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  declared  it  a 
prerogative  of  the  governor.  And  the  third,  still  more 
grievous  to  colonial  liberty,  constructed  after  an  English 
precedent,  yet  so  hateful  to  Virginians,  that  it  encoun- 
tered severe  opposition,  and  was  carried  only  from  hope 
of  pardon  for  the  rebellion,  authorized  a  perpetual  export 
duty  of  two  shillings  a  hogshead  on  tobacco,  and  granted 
the  proceeds  as  a  royal  revenue  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  accounted  for,  not  to  the  assembly,  but  to  the 
king.  (2)  Thus  the  power  of  Virginia  over  colonial  taxa- 
tion, the  only  check  on  the  amninistration,  was  voted 
away  without  condition.  The  royal  revenue  was  ample 
and  was  perpetual.    Is  it  strange  that  political  parties  in 

(1)  Biirk,  ii.  226.  I  think  by  1679  must  be  meant  I679-80,  or  it  is  an 
error.  Beverley  was  right  in  "  making  Culpepper's  stay  fall  short  of  a 
year."    His  residence  was  from  early  in  the  year  to  August,  1680. 

(2)  Hening,  ii.  568,  569,  458,  &c.  466,  &c.    Beverley,  p.  79- 
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Virginia  showed  signs  of  change  P — that  many  who  had 
been  zealous  among  the  Cayaliers,  became  blended  with 
the  mass  of  the  population,  and  learned  to  distrust  the 
royal  influence  P 

For  his  own  interests  Lord  Cidpepper  was  equally  care- 
ful. Hie  salary  of  governor  of  Virgmia  had  been  a  thou- 
sand pounds :  for  him  it  was  doubled,  because  he  was  a 
peer.  A  further  grant  was  made  for  house-rent.  Perqui- 
sites of  every  kind  were  sought  for  and  increased.  Kay, 
the  peer  was  hardly  an  honest  man.  He  defrauded  me 
soldiers  of  a  part  of  their  wages,  by  an  arbitrary  change 
in  the  value  of  current  coin.  (1)  Having  made  himself 
familiar  with  Yir^ia,  and  employed  the  summer  profit- 
ably, in  the  month  of  August  he  sailed  for  England  &om 
Boston.  (2)  How  unlike  Winthrop  and  Haynes,  Clark* 
and  Williams! 

Virginia  was  impoverished ;  the  low  price  of  tobacco 
left  the  planter  without  hope.  The  assembly  had  attempted 
by  legislation  to  call  towns  into  being,  ana  cherish  manu- 
factures. With  little  regard  to  colonial  Hberties,  it  also 
petitioned  the  king  to  prohibit  by  proclamation  the  plant* 
mg  of  tobacco  in  the  colonies  for  one  year.  The  first 
measure  could  not  countervail  the  JS^avigaJtion  Acts ;  with 
regard  to  the  second,  riots  were  substituted  for  the  royal 
proclamation,  and  mobs  collected  to  cut  up  the  fields  of 
tobacco-plants.  The  country  was  wretched,  and  therefore 
restless. 

Culpepper  returned,  to  reduce  Virginia  to  quiet, 
^  ®^*  and  to  promote  his  own  interests  as  proprietor  of  the 
Northern  Keck.  A  few  victims  on  the  gauows  silenced 
discontent.  The  assembly  was  convened,  and  its  little 
remaining  control  over  the  executive  was  wrested  jfrom  it. 
The  council  constituted  the  General  Court  of  Virginia ; 
according  to  usage,  appeals  lay  from  it  to  the  General 
Assembly.  The  custom  was  eminently  favourable  to  the 
power  of  the  people ;  it  menaced  Culpepper  with  defeat  in 
his  attempts  to  appropriate  to  himseu  the  cultivated 
plantations  of  the  Northern  Neck.  The  artful  magistrate 
fomented  a  dispute  between  the  council  and  the  assembly. 
The  burgesses,  in  their  high  court  of  appeal,  claimed  to  sit 
alone,  excluding  the  council  from  whose  decision  the  ap- 
peal was  made ;  and  Culpepper,  having  referred  the  ques- 

(1)  Beverley,  79,  80. 

(8)  Hening.ii.  661.    Hutchinson's  Maw,  i.  sgo. 
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tion  to  the  king  for  decision,  soQn  announced  tliat  no 
appeals  whatever  should  be  permitted  to  the  assembly, 
^  '  nor  to  the  king  in  councii,  under  the  value  of  one 
hundred  pounds  sterhng.  It  shows  the  spirit  of  the  council 
of  Virginia,  that  it  welcomed  the  new  rude,  desiring  only 
that  there  might  be  no  appeal  to  the  king  under  the  value 
of  two  hundred  pounds.  (1) 

The  holders  of  land  within  the  grant  of  Culpepper  now 
lay  at  his  mercy,  and  were  compelled  eventually  to  nego- 
tiate a  compromise. 

All  accounts  agree  in  describing  the  condition  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  this  time,  as  one  of  extreme  distress.  Culpepper 
had  no  compassion  for  poverty— no  sympathy  for  a  pro* 
vince  impoverished  by  perverse  legislation-'-and  the  resi- 
dence in  Viiginia  was  so  irksome,  that  in  a  few  months  he 
returned  to  England,  The  council  reported  the  griefs  and 
restlessness  of  the  country ;  and  they  renew  the  request, 
that  the  grant  to  Culpepper  and  Arlington  may  be  recalled. 
The  poverty  of  the  province  rendered  negotiation  more 
easy ;  the  design  agreed  well  with  the  new  colonial  policy 
of  Charles  II.  Arhngton  surrendered  his  rights  to  Cul- 
pepper ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  the  crown  was 
'  able  to  announce  that  Virginia  was  again  a  royal 
province.(2) 

Nor  did  Culpepper  retain  his  office  as  governor.    His 

patent  was  for  hfe ;  but,  like  so  many  omer  charters,  it 

1683  ^^  rendered  void  by  a  process  of  law,(3)  not  so  much 

'  from  regard  for  Virginia  liberties,  as  to  recover  a 

prerogative  for  the  crown. 

Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  was  Culpepper's  successor. 
Like  so  many  before  and  after  hbn,  he  solicited  office  in 
America  to  get  money,  (4)  and  resorted  to  the  usual  expe- 
dient of  exorbitant  fees.  It  is  said,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
share  perquisites  with  his  clerks.  The  ideas  of  ri^ht  and 
wrong — tne  same  in  every  breast,  if  the  voice  witmn  does 
but  £md  a  willing  listener — are  yet  obscured  and  perverted 
by  men's  interests  and  habits.  In  Virginia,  the  avarice  of 
Effingham  was  the  public  scorn ;  in  England,  it  met  with 
no  severe  reprobation. 

The  accession  of  James  H.  made  but  few  changes  in  the 
political  condition  of  Virginia.    The  suppression  of  Mon- 

(1)  Hening:,  iii.  550.    Beverley,  82,  83. 

(2)  Ibid.  ii.  561,  563,  578,  521,  S22.    Beverley,  85. 

Chalmers,  345.  (4)  Chabners,  347.    Beverley,  85. 
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mouth's  rebellion  gave  to  the  colony  useful  citizens. 
Men  connect  themselves,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  with 
1685.  ^g  objects  in  which  they  take  delight.  James  IE. 
was  inexorable  towards  his  brother's  favourite.  M onnaouUi 
was  beheaded,  and  the  triumph  of  legitimacy  was  comme* 
morated  by  a  medal,  representing  the  heads  of  Monmouili 
and  Argyle  on  an  altar,  their  bleeding  bodies  beneath,  with 
this  inscription,  "  Sic  aras  et  sceptra  tuemur  ;  " — ^thus  we 
defend  our  altars  and  our  throne.  "  Lord  chief  justice  is 
making  his  campaign  in  the  west ;" — ^I  quote  from  a  letter 
which  James  II.,  with  his  ovni  hand,  wrote  to  one  in 
Europe,  in  allusion  to  Jeffries*  circuit  for  pimishing  the 
insurgents — "  he  has  almost  done  his  campaign.  He  has 
already  condemned  several  hundreds — some  of  whom  are 
already  executed,  more  are  to  be,  and  the  others  sent  to 
the  plantations."  This  is  the  language  of  the  sovereign  of 
our  ancestors.  The  prisoners  condemned  to  transportation 
were  a  salable  commodity.  Such  was  the  demand  for 
labour  in  America,  that  convicts  and  labourers  were  regu- 
larly purchased  and  shipped  to  the  colonies,  where  they 
were  sold  as  indented  servants.  The  courtiers  round 
James  II.  exulted  in  the  rich  harvest  which  the  rebellion 
promised,  and  begged  of  the  monarch  frequent  gifts  of 
their  condemned  countrymen.  Jeffries  Heard  of  the 
scramble,  and  indignantly  addressed  the  king,  "  I  beseech 
your  majesty,  that  I  may  inform  you  that  each  prisoner 
will  be  worth  ten  pound,  if  not  fifteen  pound,  apiece  ;  and, 
sir,  if  your  majesty  orders  these  as  you  have  already  de- 
signed, persons  that  have  not  suffered  in  the  service  will 
run  away  with  the  booty."  At  length  the  spoiLs  were  dis- 
tributed. The  convicts  were  in  part  persons  of  family 
and  education,  accustomed  to  elegance  and  ease.  "  Take 
all  care,"  wrote  the  monarch,  under  the  countersign  of 
Sunderland,  to  the  government  in  Virginia — **  take  all  care 
that  they  continue  to  serve  for  ten  years  at  least,  and  that 
they  be  not  permitted  in  any  manner  to  redeem  themselves 
by  money  or  otherwise,  imtil  that  term  be  fully  expired. 
Irepare  a  bill  for  the  assembly  of  our  colony,  with  such 
clauses  as  shall  be  requisite  for  this  purpose."  No  Vir- 
ginia legislature  seconded  such  malice ;  and  in  December, 
1689,  the  exiles  were  pardoned. (1)  T^anny  and  injustice 
peopled  America  with  men  nurtured  in  suffering  and  ad- 

(1)  Laing»s  Scotland,  iv.  l66.    Dalrymple,  ii.  53.    Mackintosh,  Hist,  of 
Rev.  1688.    Appendix,  No.  ii.  p.  705,  Am.  ed.    Chalmers,  358. 
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versity.    The  history  of  our  colonization  is  the  history  of 
the  crimes  of  Europe. 

Thus  did  JefiHes  contribute  to  people  the  New  World ; 
on  another  occasion,  he  exerted  an  opposite  influence. 
Kidnapping  had  become  common  in  Bristol;  and  not 
felons  only,  but  young  persons  and  others,  were  hurried 
across  the  Atlantic  and  sold  for  money.  At  Bristol,  the 
mayor  and  justices  would  intimidate  small  roffues  and  pil- 
ferers, who,  imder  the  terror  of  being  hanged,  prayed  for 
transportation  as  the  only  avenue  to  safety,  and  were  then 
divided  among  the  members  of  the  court.  The  trade  was 
exceedingly  profitable — far  more  so  than  the  slave-trade — 
and  had  been  conducted  for  years.  By  accident,  it  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  Jeffries,  who  delighted  in  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  rant.  Finding  that  the  aldermen,  justices,  and 
the  mayor  himself,  were  concerned  in  this  laonapping,  he 
turned  to  the  mayor,  who  was  sitting  on  the  bench,  bravely 
arrayed  in  scarlet  and  furs,  and  gave  him  every  iU  name 
which  scolding  eloquence  could  devise.  Nor  would  he 
desist  till  he  made  the  scarlet  chief  magistrate  of  the  city 
ffo  down  to  the  criminal's  post  at  the  T)ar,  and  plead  for 
himself  as  a  common  rogue  would  have  done.  Tne  prose- 
cutions depended  till  the  revolution,  which  made  an  am- 
nesty ;  and  the  judicial  kidnappers,  retaining  their  gains, 
suffered  nothing  bey^ond  disgrace  and  terror.  (1) 

Meantime,  Virginia  ceased  for  a  season  to  be  the  favour- 
ite resort  of  voluntary  emigrants.  Men  were  attracted  to 
the  New  World  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  the  love  of 
freedom.  In  Virginia,  mdustry  was  depressed  and  the 
royal  authority  severe.  The  presence  of  a  frigate  had 
sharpened  the  zeal  of  the  royal  officers  in  enforcing  the 
Acts  of  Navigation.  The  new  tax  in  England,  on  the 
consumption  of  tobacco,  was  injurious  to  the  producer. 
Culpepper  and  his  council  haa  arraigned  a  printer  for 
^  publishmg  the  laws,  and  ordered  him  to  print  nothing 
till  the  king's  pleasure  was  known.  And  Effingham  was 
the  bearer  of  the  royal  pleasure.  The  best  proof  which 
Charles  II.  had  given  of  his  interest  in  Virginia,  was  the 
express  instruction  to  allow  no  printing-press  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever.  (2^  The  rule  was  continued  under  James  H. 
The  methods  of  despotism  are  monotonous. 

To  perfect  the  system,  Effingham  established  a  chancery 

(1)  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  ii.  25—27. 

(2)  Hening,  ii.  518.    Chalmers,  545. 
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court,  in  which  he  himself  was  chancellor.  The  conn- 
cillors  might  advise,  but  were  without  a  vote.  An  arbi- 
trary table  of  fees  followed,  of  course.  This  is  the  period 
when  royal  authority  was  at  its  height  in  Virginia.  The 
executive,  the  council,  the  judges,  the  sheriffs,  the  county 
commissioners,  and  local  magistrates,  were  all  appointeo, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  crown.  Virginia  had  no 
town-mcetings — no  village  democracies — ^no  free  mnnicipal 
institutions.  The  custom  of  colonial  assemblies  re- 
mained, but  the  assembly  was  chosen  under  a  restricted 
franchise ;  its  most  confidential  officer  was  ordered  to 
*  *  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  (1)  and  its  power  over 
the  revenue  was  lost  by  the  perpetual  levy  which  it  could 
not  recall.  The  indulgence  of  liberty  or  conscience,  and 
the  enfranchisement  of  Papists,  were  in  themselves  unex- 
ceptionable measures  ;  they  could  bring  no  detriment  to 
colonial  liberties.  Yet  Protestantism  and  popular  liberty 
in  that  day  were  identified,  and  toleration  itself  was  sus- 
pected, in  King  James.  Is  it  strange  that  the  colony  was 
agitated  by  a  party  favourable  to  freedom?  The  year 
tSter  Bacon's  rebellion,  when  the  royul  commissioners 
forcibly  seized  the  records  of  the  assembly,  the  act  had 
been  voted  "  a  violation  of  privilege,"  "  an  outrage  never 
practised  by  the  kings  of  England,"  and  "  never  to  be 
g  offered  in  future."  When  the  records  were  again 
'  demanded,  that  this  resolution  misht  be  expunged, 
Beverley,  the  clerk  of  the  house,  refused  obedience  to  the 
lieutenant-governor  and  council,  saying  he  might  not  do  it 
without  leave  of  the  burgesses,  his  masters. (2)  The  same 
snirit  of  resistance  was  manifested  by  succeeding  assem- 
blies. In  1685,  the  first  assembly  convened  after  the 
accession  of  James  II.,  questioned  a  part  of  his  negative 
power.  Former  laws  had  been  repealed  by  the  assembly ; 
the  kinff  negatived  the  repeal,  which  necessarily  revived 
the  earlier  law.  It  marks  the  determined  spirit  of  the 
colonists,  and  their  rapid  tendency  towards  demanding 
self-government  as  a  natuiul  right,  that  the  assembly 
obstmately  refiised  to  acknowle&e  this  exercise  of  pre- 
rogative, and  brought  upon  themsSves,  from  King  James, 
a  censure  of  their  "  unnecessary  debates  and  contests, 
touching  the  negative  voice;"  "  the  disaffected  and  unquiet 

(1)  Hening,  iii.  40,  41,  550. 

(2)  Ibid.  iii.  548.    Burk,  ii.  215,  -236,  94S,  S43. 
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disposition  of  the  members,  and  their  irregular  and  tumul- 
tuous proceedings.'*  The  assembly  was  dissolved  by 
royal  proclamation.  (1)  James  Collins  was  imprisoned 
and  loaded  with  irons  for  treasonable  expressions.  The 
servile  council  imitated  Effingham  and  King  James ;  they 
pledged  to  the  king  their  lives  and  fortunes,  but  the 
^  ^' *  peojue  of  Virginia  were  more  intractable  than  ever. 
The  indomitable  spirit  of  personal  independence,  nourished 
by  the  manners  of  Virfflnia,  could  never  be  repressed. 
Unlike  ancient  Eome,  Virginia  placed  the  defence  of 
liberty,  not  in  municipal  corporations,  but  in  persons.  The 
liberty  of  the  individual  was  ever  highly  prized;  and 
freedom  sheltered  itself  in  the  collected  energy  of  the 
public  mind.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  new 
^  '  assembly,  which  was  convened  some  months  before 
the  British  revolution.  The  turbulent  spirit  of  the  bur- 
gesses was  greater  than  ever,  and  an  immediate  dissolution 
of  the  body  seemed  to  the  council  the  only  mode  of  coun- 
teracting their  influence.  But  the  awakened  spirit  of  free 
discussion,  banished  from  the  haU  of  legislation,  fled  for 
refiige  among  the  log-houses  and  plantations  that  were 
sprinkled  along  the  streams.  The  people  ran  to  arms ; 
general  discontent  threatened  an  insurrection.  The  gover- 
nor, in  a  new  country,  without  soldiers  and  without  a 
citadel,  was  compelled  to  practise  moderation.  Tyranny 
was  impossible  ;  it  had  no  powerfiil  instruments. (2)  Des- 
potism sought  in  vain  to  establish  itself  in  Virginia; 
when  the  prerogative  of  the  governor  was  at  its  hei^t,  he 
was  still  too  feeble  to  oppress  the  colony.  Virginia  was 
always  "  a  land  of  libbbty." 

Nor  let  the  first  tendencies  to  union  pass  unnoticed.  In 
the  Bay  of  the  Chesapeake,  Smith  had  encountered  warriors 
of  the  Five  Nations ;  and  others  had  fearlessly  roamed  to 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  even  mvaded  the 
soil  of  Maine.  Some  years  before  Philip's  war,  the 
Mohawks  committed  ravages  near  Northampton,  on 
Connecticut  E-iver ;  and  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts addressed  them  a  letter : — "  We  never  yet  did 
any  wrong  to  you,  or  any  of  yours," — such  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Puritan  diplomatists — "  neither  wiU  we  take 
aiiy  from  you,  but  will  right  our  people  according  to  jus- 
tice."   Maryland  and  Virginia  had  repeatedly  negotiated 

(1)  Heninff,  iii.  40,  41.  (2)  Burk,  ii.  302—306. 
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with  the  Senecas.  In  July,  1684,  the  govemor  of  Virginia 
and  of  New  York,  and  the  agent  of  Massachnsetts,  met 
the  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations  at  Albany,  to  strengthen 
and  burnish  the  covenant-chain,  and  plant  the  tree  oi 
peace,  of  which  the  top  should  reach  the  sun,  and  the 
branches  shelter  the  wide  land.  The  treaty  extended  firom 
the  St.  Croix  to  Albemarle.  New  York  was  the  bond  of 
New  England  and  Virginia.  (1)  The  north  and  the  south 
were  united  by  the  conquest  of  New  Nbtheelands. 

(1)  CoIden*s  Five  Nations,  44,  &c.    Massachusetts  Records,  1667. 
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